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PREFAOB. 


The  Studbnt's  Home  ▼'as  originally  publiBhed  in  1858. 
Its  object  was  to  supply  a  long-acknowledged  want  in  our 
Sohool  and  Goll^e  Literature  ^a  Student's  History  or 
Emoulnd  in  a  volume  of  moderate  size,  free  from  sectavian 
and  pai*ty  prejudice,  oontainxng  the  results  of  the  rosearches 
of  the  best  modem  historians,  tracing  more  particularly 
the  development  of  the  Constitution,  and  bringing  out 
prominently  the  characters  and  actions  of  the  git^at  men 
of  our  country.  That  this  object  has  been  attained  is 
attested  by  the  approval  the  Work  has  received  from,  those 
most  competent  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
by  its  continued  use  in  many  of  our  best  Public  Schools 
and  Colleges,  and  by  the  very  great  and  constant  demand 
for  new  editions  of  the  book.  But  the  progress  of  events, 
and  the  publication  of  many  important  historical  docu- 
ments, public  and  private,  previously  imknown,  induced 
the  Editor  to  subject  the  Work  to  a  thorough  revision ;  and, 
in  order  to  render  the  book  as  perfect  as  possible,  ho  called 
to  his  aid  the  late  PaoFESSOR  Brewbr,  who,  possessing  an 
unrivalled  knowledge  of  all  periods  of  English  History, 
was,  perhaps,  the  highest  authority  upon  the  Dubject  in 
the  present  day.  He  bestowed  unwearied  pains  upon  the 
revision  of  the  Work,  and  left  it  ready  for  -publication  a 
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few  ^veeks  before  his  lamented  death.  A  short  time 
previously,  he  gave,  in  a  private  letter  written  to  the 
Editor,  the  following  acooont  of  his  labours  and  the 
principles  which  guided  him  in  the  revision.  The  italics 
are  Mr.  Brewer's. 

"  I  have  bronght,"  he  says,  "  the  Work  down  to  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  of  course  with  the  brevity  compatible 
with  yonr  wish  that  the  Work  should  not  exceed  itH 
original  dimensions.  On  the  whole,  I  Ihink  it  is  the 
most  handy  and  complete  Manual  of  English  History 
which  exists  for  Schools, — and  experience  will  prove  it  to 
be  so.  To  keep  the  Work  to  its  title  and  its  size,  to  intro- 
dnbe  the  corrections  necessitated  by  the  progress  of  original 
research,  to  remove  positive  misstatements,  has  required 
no  small  amount  of  care  and  judgment.  But  I  have  been 
guided,  to  Ihe  best  of  my  ability,  by  historical  truth,  by 
the  investigations  of  recent  iruaiworihy  historians,  by  the 
wants  of  the  student,  and  by  my  own  researches,  now  of 
some  years'  standing.  In  the  most  anxious  of  all  periods 
— that  of  the  seventeenth  century — I  have  been  guided  by 
Ranke  and  Sawson  Gardiner,  whose  authority  is  not  only 
the  highest  for  that  period,  but  to  my  mind — ^and  I  know 
what  I  am  saying— is  now  the  oniy  authority  worth  re- 
garding. The  research,  the  industry,  the  accumcy,  the 
candour  of  Bawson  Gardiner  are  unquestionable,  though 
he  is  in  politics  and  religion  inclined  to  the  Parliament 
strongly,  and  has  no  liking  for  the  Stuarts :  but  his  moFe 
equitable  way  of  considering  the  great  controversies  of 
the  times  must  eventually  prevail  against  the  Ws  careful 
statements  and  the  prejudices  of  Brodie,  Maeaulay,  Forster, 
and  others  I  need  not  name. 

"  The  popularity  of  the  Work  must  depend  on  its  merits 
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for  accuracy  and  ability,  and  its  bafiSoiency  as  a  good 
Manual.  Competitive  examinations  have  entirely  put  it 
out  of  any  schoolmaster  s  power  to  eXclade  a  thoroughly 
good  History  from  hid  schoolroom,  because  he  may  have 
a  sentimental  dislike  to  some  of  its  statements.  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  the  road  to  success  is  by  careful 
investigations  and  temperate  narrative,  showing  the 
reader  that  thei*e  is  another  side  to  the  question  than  that 
which  some  recent  writers  have  presented.' 

**  Wherever  there  was  fait  evidence  for  Hume's  state- 
ments, I  have  retained  them,  and  still  more  frequently 
Hume's  estimate  of  motives  and  characters,  when  Ke  had 
Ike  jacu  before  him,  because,  though  not  entirely  free  from 
prejudice,  he  had  excellent  good  sense  and  sound  judg- 
ment." 

The  present  History,  unlike  seme  others  of  the  Eame 
class,  gives  as  full  an  account  of  Celtic  and  Soman 
Britain  as  the  limits  of  the  work  would  allow.  Mr. 
Brewer  strongly  disapproved  of  the  modem  fashion  of 
Ignoring  the  Boman  occupation  of  Great  Britain,  and 
starting  at  once  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion.  He 
pointed  out,  in  an  article  which  he  wrote  in  the  QiMrterlff 
Review*  that  the  Celtic  and  Boman  oocupation  of  the 
island  was  closely  connected  with  its  subsequent  history; 
that  the  Saxon  Conquest,  though  a  change  of  the  highest 
moment,  did  not  break  up  society;  and  that  the  Saxon 
State  was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  past. 

As  much  prominence  as  possible  is  given  in  the 
present  Work  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Constitution  ; 
but  in  order  to  economize  space,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
interrupt  the  narrative,  much  important  information  upon 

•  See  Quarterly  Review,  Tol.  141,  p.  295,  seqq. 
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(his  Bubject  is  inserted  in  a  smaller  type  in  the  **  Notes 
and  Illnstrations,"  where  the  student  will  find  an  aooonnt 
of  the  *'  gOTemment,  laws,  and  institutions  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,"  of  the  *^  Anglo-NormHn  Constitution/'  of  the 
''  origin  and  pn^ess  of  Parliament,"  and  of  other  matteiv 
of  a  similar  kind.  Several  constitutional  documents,  such 
lis  the  Petition  of  Bight  and  the  Bill  of  Bights,  are  printed 
at  length.  These  Notes  and  Illustrations,  which  contain 
discussions  on  various  other  historical  and  antiquarian 
subjects,  have  been  drawn  up  mainly  with  the  view  of 
assisting  the  student  in  further  enquiries ;  and  with  the 
same  object  a  copious  list  of  authorities  is  api)cnded. 


NOTE  BY  THE  AMEBICAN  EDITOE. 

In  the  portioDft  of  this  volume  relating  to  America  are  a 
few  errors  and  some  important  omissions.  The  errors  have 
been  corrected  and  the  omissions  sapplied  in  some  Supple- 
mentary Notes,  which  may  be  found  immediately  preceding 
the  Index.  At  the  head  of  each  note,  the  page  in  the  text  to 
which  it  refers  is  given ;  while  in  the  text  the  number  of  the 
Note  in  the  Supplement  making  corrections  or  additions  is 
referred  lo. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BRITOKS   A^'D  B0MAN8. 

\  1.  Earliest  notices  of  Britain.  §  2.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain 
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Britain. 
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THE  BRITONS  AND  ROMANS. 


Chap,  l 


§  1.  The  sonth-Tfestern  coasts  of  Britain  were  probably  known  to 
the  Phoeniciau  merchants  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  Phoenician  colonists  of  Tartessiis  and  Gades  in  Spain,  and 
especially  of  Carthage,  were  attracted  to  the  shores  of  Britain  by 
its  abandant  supply  of  tin,  a  metal  of  great  importance  in  antiquity 
from  the  extensive  use  of  bronze  for  the  manuDacture  of  weapons  of 
war  and  implements  of  peace.  It  would  seem  that  this  metal  was 
originally  obtained  from  India,  since  the  Grecian  name  for  tin 
is  of  Indian  origin,  and  must  have  been  brought  into  Greece, 
together  with  the  article  itself.*  Accordingly,  when  the  voyagers 
obtained  tin  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  whose  high  and  indented  shores 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  islands,  these  parts  were  called  the 
Cassiterides  or  the  Tin-islands,  a  name  by  which  they  were  known 
to  Herodotus  t  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Later 
writers  mention  the  Britannic  Islands  as  Albion  and  lerne^  in* 
eluding  in  the  former  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  Utter  Ireland. 
tSc  origin  of  the  word  Britain  is  disputed,f  but  that  of  Albion 
is  perhaps  derived  from  a  Celtic  word  signifying  *'  white,"  a  name 
probably  given  to  the  island  by  the  Gauls,  who  could  not  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  chalky  cliffs  of  the  opposite  coast. 

In  addition  to  the  Phoenician  merchants,  the  Greek  colonists  of 
Massalia  (Marseilles)  and  Narbo  (Narbonne)  carried  on  a  trade  at 
a  very  early  period  with  the  southern  parts  of  Britain,  by  making 
overland  journeys  to  the  northern  coast  of  GrauL  The  principal 
British  exports  seem  to  have  been  tin,  lead,  skins,  slaves,  and  hunt- 
ing-dogs employed  by  the  Celts  in  war.  When  the  Britons 
became  more  civilized,  corn  and  cattle,  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  and 
an  inferior  kind  of  pearl,  were  added  to  the  list.  An  interesting 
account  of  the  British  tin-trade  is  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  a' 
contemporary  of  Julius  Caesar.||  Diodorus  relates  that  the  in- 
habitants near  the  promontory  of  Belerium  (Land's  End),  after  the 
tin  was  formed  into  cubical  blocks,  conveyed  it  in  waggons  to  an 
island  named  Ictis  (supposed  to  be  St.  Michaers  Mount),  since  at 
low  tides  the  space  between  that  island  and  Britain  became  dry. 
At  Ictis  the  tin  was  purchased  by  the  merchants  and  carried  over 
to  Gaul. 

§  2.  The  fabulous  tale  of  the  colonization  of  the  island  by  Brut 
the  Trojan,  the  great  grandson  of  iSneas,  deserves  no  other  attention 
beyond  the  influence  it  has  exercisod  on  English  literature.     It 


*  The  Greek  name  for  tin  is  kaisiUroi 
(Ka<r<riTepoT),  whieh  evidently  comes  fh)m 
the  Sanscrit  hut'iTa. 

t  IILIIS. 

%  Hie  native  name  of  Ireland  seems  to 
h*vt  been  JSrit  or  Eritit  as  to  this  day.  It 


is  also  called  Iris,  /vemto,  and  Bibernia. 

$  It  is  probably  from  a  Celtic  word, 
Irith  or  brit^  **  painted,"  because  the  In- 
habfUnta  stained  thetr  bodies  with  a  Una 
colour  extracted  finom  wood. 

Ilv.22. 
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bas  no  claim  to  be  admitted  even  as  a  traditional  element  in  the 
history  of  Britain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Britain,  when  it  was  first  known,  were  Celts,  who  peopled  the 
island. from,  the  neighbouring  continent.  The  Celts  were  divided 
into  two  great  branches,  the  Gael  and  the  Cymry,  the  former  of 
whom  now  inhabit  Ireland  and  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the 
latter  the  principality  of  Wales.  It  has  been  thought  by  some 
that  traces  of  an  earlier  Gaelic,  pppulation  might  be  found  in  parts 
of  England,  Wales,  and  the  Sottish  lowlands;  but  the  more 
cautious  of  modern  enquirers  are  indiDed'  to  believe  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  Britous,  like  the  Gauls  of  the  continent,  were  Cymry,'^ 
and  that  the  Welsh  are  descended  from  the  ancient  inhabitants. 
I^  proof  of  this  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  that  most  of  the 
Celtic  words  which  still  exist  in  the  English  language  are  clearly 
to  be  referred  to  the  Cymric  aud  not  to  the  Gaelic  dialect. 

The  Gallic  origin  of  the  ancient  Britons  is  expressly  affirmed  by 
Cflssar,  who  says  f  that  the  maritime  parts  of  the  island  were  in- 
habited by  Belgic  Gauls,  who  had  crossed  over  from  the  mainland 
for  the  sake  of  plunder.  The  language,  the  manners,  the  govern- 
ment, the  religion  of  both  were  the  same ;  and  many  tribes  in 
Britain  and  Belgic  Gaul  had  similar  names.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior,  he  adds,  were  indigenous,  according  to  tradition  ;  from 
which  we  can  only  infer  that  the  earlier  immigrations  of  the  Celts 
took  place  long  before  the  memory  of  man;  and  that  the  less 
civilized  tribes  had  been  driven  inland  before  the  Belgic  invaders. 
Tacitus,  who  derived  his  information  from  his  father-in-law 
Agricola,  supposed]:  that  the  red  hair  and  large  limbs  of  the 
Caledonians  indicated  a  Germanic  origin ;  and  that  the  dark  com* 
plexion  of  the  Silures,  their  curly  hair,  and  their  position  op|X)site 
to  Spain,  furnished  grounds  for  believing  that  they  were  descended 
from  Iberian  settlers  from  that  country.  But  these  are  evidently 
mere  conjectures,  to  which  Tacitus  himself  seems  to  have  attached 
little  importance,  for  he  adds  that  upon  a  careful  estimate  of 
probabilities  we  must  believe  that  it  was  the  Gauls  who  took 
possession  of  the  neighbouring  coast.§ 

§  3.  The  connection  of  the  Britons  with  the  Celts  of  Gaul  is  further 
shown  by  their  common  religion.  Caesar,  indeed,  was  of  opinion 
that  Druidism  had  its  origin  in  Britain,  and  was  transplanted  thence 
into  Gaul ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  his  time  Britain  was  the  chief 


*  Tbifl  is  the  plural  of  tb«  Welsh  Cjfmro; 
And  the  country  of  W*les  is  caUed  CymHl 

federation).  Latinized  Into  Cbmbria. 

f  Bell.  Gall.  ▼.  12.  Belgic  Qaol  was  the 
legion  between  the  Bhine,  the  Seine,  and 
the  lC«rne.    lu  people,  the  Btlga,  were 


a  superior  race  to  ttie  GaUi  between  the 
Seine,  the  Mame.  and  the  Loire. 

%  Agriool.  c.  11. 

\  The  qncf lion  «f  an  Iberian,  or  Basque, 
settlement  in  the  soolb-west  U  still  open 
to  disctission. 
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seat  pf  tho  religion  and  the  principal  school  where  it  was  taoght. 
But  this,  circumstance  only  shows  that  tho  common  faith  of  the- 
Gelt  had  heen  preserved  in  its  greatest  parity  by  the  remotest 
and  most  ancient  tribes,  who  had  been  driven  by  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration into  this  island. 

The  religion  of  the  Britons  was  a  most  important  part  of  their 
government,  and  the  Druids,  who  were  their  priests,  possessed  great 
authority  among  them.  Besides  ministering  at  the  altar  and 
directing  all  religious  duties,  they  presided  over  the  education  of 
the  youth;  they  enjoyed  immunity  from  war  and  taxes;  they 
possessed  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction;  they  decided  all 
controversies  between  states  as  well  as  among  private  persons,  and 
whoever  refueed  to  submit  to  their  decrees  was  subjected  to  the 
severest  penalties.  Tho  sentence  of  excommunication  was  pro- 
nounced against  the  ofifender;  he  was  forbidden  access  to  the 
sacrifices  or  public  worship ;  he  was  debarred  all  intercourse  with 
his  fellow-citizens;  he  was  refused  the  protection  of  the  law;  and 
death  itself  became  an  acceptable  relief  from  the  misery  and  infamy 
to  which  he  was  exposed.  Thus  the  bonds  of  government,  which 
were  naturally  loose  among  so  nide  and  turbulent  a  people,  were 
strengthened  by  the  terrors  of  religion. 

No  species  of  superstition  was  ever  more  terrible  than  that  of  tho 
Druids.  Besides  the  severe  penalties  which  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  priests  to  inflict  in  this  world,  they  are  said  to  have  inculcated 
the  eternal  transmigration  of  souls.  They  practised  their  rites  in 
dark  groves  or  other  secret  recesses.  To  throw  a  greater  mystery 
over  their  religion,  they  communicated  their  doctrines  to  the 
initiated  only,  and  strictly  forbade  them  to  be  committed  to 
writing.  In  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  however,  when  writing 
was  necessary,  they  employed  Greek  characters  or  a  sort  of 
hieroglyphics  formed  from  the  figures  of  plants.  Of  the  nature 
of  their  rites,  except  their  veneration  for  the  oak  and  the  mistletoe, 
little  is  known.  When  a  mistletoe  was  discovered  growing  upon  an 
oak,  a  priest  severed  it  with  a  golden  knife ;  on  which  occasion 
a  festival  was  held  under  the  tree,  and  two  milk-white  bulls  were 
offered  in  sacrifice.  The  Druids  worshipped  a  plurality  of  gods,  to 
whom  Cassar,  after  the  Roman  fashion,  applies  tho  names  of  tho. 
deities  of  his  own  country.  The  attributes  of  the  god  chiefly 
worshipped  among  them  appear  to  have  resembled  those  of  Mercury.* 


*  The  Binpendoos  ruins  of  Stoneheoge, 
Bitiuted  in  Salisbury  Plain,  and  of  Ave- 
bury,  in  Wiltaliire,  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  tbe^  remains  of  Draldical 
temples,  bat  they  are  not  mentioned  by 
any  ancient  writer.    It  is  quite  uncertain 


to  what  age  ire  should  refer  these  and  other 
rude  stone  monuments  of  the  pre-historie 
Britons,  such  as  the  ercmUehSt  which 
were  once  called  Druidical  alUra,  but  are 
now  proved  to  have  been  tombs.  In  the  ' 
componnd  word  .*teKe-*«»rt,  the  t::tter'' 
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Tbey  iaculcated  reverence  for  law  and  fortitude  under  BufTeringp. 
They  taught  their  disciples  to  observe  the  stars  and  to  investigate 
the  secret  powers  of  nature.  A  term  of  twenty  years  was  commonly 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  which  they  imparted. 
They  chose  their  own  high-priest,  but  the  election  was  not 
anfreqnently  decided  by  arms. 

In  some  countries,  human  sacrifices  formed  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  features  of  Druidical  worship.  The  victims  were 
generally  criminals,  or  prisoners  of  war,  but,  in  default  of  these, 
innocent  persons  were  sometimes  im.molated;  and  in  the  larger 
sacrifices  immense  figures  made  of  plaited  osiers  were  filled  with 
human  beings  and  then  set  ou  fire.  The  spoils  of  war  were  often 
devoted  by  the  Druids  to  their  divinities ;  and  they  punished  with 
horrible  tortures  all  those  who  dared  to  secrete  any  portion  of  the 
consecrated  offering.  These  treasures,  kept  in  woods  and  forests, 
were  secured  by  no  other  guard  than  the  terrors  of  religion ;  and 
this  conquest  over  human  cupidity  may  be  regarded  as  more 
extraordinary  than  any  acts  of  courage  and  self-devotion  to  which 
men  were  prompted  by  their  exhortations.  Ko  idolatrous  worship 
ever  obtained  such  an  ascendancy  over  mankind  as  that  of  the 
ancient  Gauls  and  Britons;  and  the  Romans,  finding  it  impossible 
after  their  conquest  to  reconcile  these  nations  to  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  their  masters^  so  long  as  Druidism  maintained  its 
authority,  were  at  last  obliged  to  abolish  it  by  military  force ;  a 
violence  which  had  never  in  any  other  instance  been  practised  by 
those  tolerating  conquerors. 

§  4.  The  British  bards  were  a  sacred  order  next  to  the  Druids* 
They  sung  the  genealogies  of  their  princes,  and  composed  lyric  as 
well  as  epic  and  didactic  poetry,  nccompanying  their  songs  with  an 
instrument  called  the  chrotta  or  croivder.  Next  to  the  Druids,  the 
chief  authority  was  possessed  by  their  chieftains,  or  heads  of  their 
clans — the  equiUs,  as  Caesar  calls  them.* 

§  5.  Already,  before  the  arrival  of  Caesar,  the  south-eastern  parts  of 
Britain  had  made  the  first  and  most  requisite  step  towards  a  civil 
settlement;  and  the  Belgic  Britons,  by  tillage  and  agriculture, 
had  greatly  increased.  Other  inhabitants  of  the  island  still  main- 
tained themselves  by  pasture:  thoy  were  clothed  with  skins  of 
beasts:  they  dwelt  in  round  huts  constructed  of  wood  or  reeds, 
reared  in  the  forests  and  marshes  with  which  the  country 
abounded.   They- easily  shifted  their  habitations,  actuated  either  by 


lislf.  htngc  probably  signifies  the  impost, 
which  la  suspended  on  two  uprights,  and 
oooaeqnently  the  word  might  be  used 
in  any  case  in  which  on«  stone  was  sus- 


pended on  two  or  more  others.—Oaesi 
la  Proceeding*  t^  Philological  Steittg^ 
▼ol.  vi.  p.  33. 
•  D»  Bell.  OaU.  vl  13-U. 
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the  hopes  of  pluikler  or  the  f«ar  of  an  enemy.  Evon  the  conycnieuoe 
of  feeding  their  cattle  wait  a  sufficient  motive  for  removing ;  and  as 
they  were  ignorant  of  all  the  refinements  of  life,  their  wants  and 
their  possessions  were  equally  scanty  and  limited. 

The  Britons  tattooed  their  bodies,  staining  them  blae  and  green 
with  woad,  as  a  sort  of  "  war-paint ; "  a  custom  long  retained  by 
the  Ptcts.  They  wore  checkered  mantles  like  the  Oaul  or  Scottish 
Highlander;  their  waists  were  circled  with  a  girdle,  and  metal 
chains  adorned  the  breast.  The  hair  and  moustache  were  suficred 
to  grow,  and  a  ring  was  worn  on  the  middle  finger,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Gauls.  Their  arms  were  a  small  shield,  javelins, 
and  a  pointless  sword.  They  fought  from  chariots  (tuida,  rotn^i) 
having  scythes  affixed  to  the  axles.  The  warrior  drove  the  chariot, 
and  was  attended  by  a  servant  who  carried  his  weapons.  The 
dexterity  of  the  driver  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Romans.  He 
would  urge  his  horses  at  full  speed  down  the  steepest  hills  or  along 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  check  and  turn  them  in  full  career. 
Sometimes  ho  would  run  along  the  pole,  or  seat  himself  on  the 
3-oke,  and  instantly,  if  necessary,  regain  the  chariot.  Frequently 
after  breaking  the  enemy's  ranks  he  would  leap  down  and  fight  on 
foot;  meanwhile  the  chariot  was  withdrawn  from  the  fray,  and 
posted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afibrd  a  secure  retreat  in  case  of 
need.  Thus  the  Britons  were  enabled  to  combine  the  rapid  evolu- 
tions of  cavalry  with  the  steady  firmness  of  infantry.  Cassai 
describes  the  British  towns  as  mere  clusters  of  huts,  defended  by 
their  position  in  the  centre  of  almost  impenetrable  forests.  They 
were  secured  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  a  fence  or  wall  of  felled  trees.^ 

§  6.  The  Britons  were  divided  into  many  small  nations  or  tribes. 
As  their  chief  property  consisted  in  their  arms  and  their  cattle,  it 
was  impossible,  after  they  had  acquired  a  relish  for  liberty,  for  their 
princes  or  chieftains  to  establish  despotic  authority  over  them. 
Their  governments,  though  monarchical,  were  free,  like  those  of 
other  Celtic  nations ;  and  the  common  i^eoplo  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
more  freedom  than  among  the  nations  of  Gaul  from  whom  they 
were  descended.  Each  state  was  divided  into  factions  :  it  was 
agitated  with  jealousy  or  animosity  against  its  neighbour:  and 
while  the  arts  of  peace  were  yet  unknown,  war  was  the  main 
occupation,  and  formed  the  chief  object  oi  ambition,  among  the 
people.t 


*  But  Cn*far*ii  obs><Mvatioii  vran  limited, 
and  British  earthworlcM,  eticU><iiTig  per- 
niaoent  habitntioiis,  are  foutid  in  upeu 
•ItuatioiiR.  and  especially  on  hUI-top«. 

t  Tiie  British  tribes  with  whom  the 
fiomauB  beciime  acqualuted  by  Cnar's 


invasion  were  mainly  the  following  :— 

1.  The  Cantii,  under  four  princes,  in- 
haUted  Kent.  They  derived  their  nama 
from  the  Celtic  OninU  or  open  country. 

2.  The  TrituAcattet  were  Heated  to  the 
north  of  the  Thaoia,  and  between  Uut 
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§  7.  At  the  close  of  the  fourth  campAign  in  his  Gallic  wan^ 
CiBSAB  invaded  Britain  with  two  legions  in  the  end  of  August^ 
B.C.  55.  Aware  of  his  intention,  the  natives  were  sensible  of  the 
unequal  contest,  and  endeavoured  in  vain  to  appease  him  by  sub-* 
mission.  After  some  resistance,  he  landed,  with  two  legions  (about 
8000  men),  either  at  or  near  Deal,*  obtained  some  advantage  over 
the  Britons,  obliged  them  to  promise  hostages  for  their  future 
obedience,  but  was  constrained  by  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  and 
the  apiAt)ach  of  winter,  to  withdraw  his  forces  into  Oaul.  Believed 
from  the  terror  of  his  arms,  the  Britons  neglected  the  performance 
of  their  stipulations  ;  and  Caesar  resolved  next  summer  (b.c.  54)  to 
chastise  them  for  their  perfidy.  He  landed  unopposed,  apparently  at 
the  same  spot,  with  five  legions,  numbering  above  20,000  men ;  and 
though  he  found  a  more  regular  resistance  from  the  Uiitons,  who 
were  now  united  under  Gassivelaunus^t  f>ne  of  their  potty  princes, 
he  discomfited  them  in  every  action.  Advancing  into  the  coimtry, 
he  passed  the  Thames  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  at  a  ford,  probably 
Gowey.Stakes,  just  above  Walton,  in  spite  of  the  piles  which  the 
Britons  had  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river.}  The  valiant  defence 
of  Gasadvellaun  was  frustrated  by  the  submission  of  the  Trinobantes 
and  other  tribes.  Ceesar  took  and  burned  the  forest  fortress  at 
Yerulamiuro,  the  modem  St.  Albans ;  restored  his  own  ally, 
Mandubratius,  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Trinobantes ;  and  having 
compelled  the  inhabitants  to  fresh  submission,  he  returned  with* 
his  army  into  Gaul. 

§8.  The  civil  wars  which  ensued  prepared  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  imperialism  in  Bome,  and  saved  the  Britons  from 
the  impending  yoke.  Augustus  was  content  with  levying  duties 
on  British  commerce  in  the  ports  of  Gaul,  and  with  embassies 
sent  from  the  island.  Apprehensive  lest  the  same  unlimited  extent 
of  dominion,  which  had  subverted  the  republic,  might  also  over- 
whelm the  empire,  he  recommended  his  successors  never  to  enlarge 
the  territories  of  the  Romans.  Tiberius,  jealous  of  the  fame  which 
might  be  acquired  by  his  genemls,  made  the  advice  of  Augustus  a 
pretext  fur  inactivity.  Almost  a  century  elapsed  before  another 
Boman  force  appeared  in  Britain;    but  the  natiees  during  this 

tribe  of  which  Ca.«(rivelannu8  was  the 
chief,  and  the  same  an  the  (\UuveUauni  in 
lierta,  with  their  capital  at  VerulamluiD. 

*  Sec  Notes  and  Illustrations  (A). 

t  Later  Welsh  writers  call  him 
Caiwallon. 

t  The  historian  Bede  mentions  tba  re- 
mains of  these  pilMi  as  existing  in  bis  own 
time,  in  the  eighth  century. 


river    and    the   Stour,    In   the   present 
counties  of  Middlesex  and  Hmtx. 

3.  Tbe  (^enimagni,  perhaps  the  same  as 
the  leeni  of  Tacitus,  dwelt  in  Norfolk, 
Snifollc,  and  Cambridgeshire. 

4.  The  Segontiaci  Inhabited  paru  of 
HanU  and  Berks. 

5.  The  Ancalitei  and  JEKfrroei  inhabited 
porta  of  Berks  and  Wilts. 

S.  The  Coi^i  appear  to  havo  been  the 
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Gold  Coin  of  CunoteUn  or  Cunobelinm. 
Obverse :  (cjahv  (C«mv1odunum) ;  ear  of  com. 
Bevene :  cvxo  (^Cunobeliniu) ;  horae  to  right. 


period  kept  up  an  intercourse  with  Rome.  By  IIm  means*  «s 
well  HA  from  tlieir  oomiiierce  with  Gaul,  where  the  Romaa  power 
had  been  completely  established,  tbcy  derived  some  tincture  of 
Bomau  civiliKatioQ ;  and  tbe  coins  of  Cuuobelin,  the  Cymbeline  of 

Shakespeare,  who  ruled  at 
OimuloduDum  {CokheB^ 
ier\  as  well  as  those  of 
'J'ascioTanas,  probabi  j  his 
lather,  dispjay  the  influ*^ 
eitoe  of  Roman  art,^  apd 
a  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
alphabet 

The  mad  sallies  of  Gall* 
guU,  in  which  he  mensoed 
Britain  with  invasion,  served  only  to  expose  himself  and  the  empire 
to  ridicule.  At  length  a  British  exile  named  Bcricns  instigated  the 
emperor  Glaudiuh  to  undertake  the  reduction  of  the  island,  and 
AuLlfS  Plauthts  was  desparchod  thitlicr  (a.d.  4S)  at  the  bead 
of  four  legions,  augmented  with  Grallic  auxiliaries.  He  marched 
through  the  southern  ooimtics  to  the  Thames,  which  he  crossed, 
probably  at  Walliogford,  g>iinins  a  great  battle  over  the  sons  ol 
Gunobolin,  and  pursued  the  Britons  to  the  marshes  about  London.t 
Glaudins.  liimself,  finding  matters  suiliciently  prepared  for  his  re> 
oeptioi),  took  a  journey  into  Britain  and  received  the  submission  of 
seveial  Biiiish  states,  the  Gantii,  Atrebates,  Regni,  and  Trinobantes, 
who  were  induced  by  their  possessions  and  more  cultivated  manner 
of  life  tu  purchase  peace  at  the  exp^ise  of  liberty.  Glaudius  took  the 
dty  of  Gamuloduuum  (^Colchegter),  where  a  colony  of  veterans  was 
subsequently  established;  and  the  south-esstern  parts  of  Britain 
were  formed  into  a  Roman  province.}  In  this  invasion  Vespasian, 
the  future  emperor,  distinguished  himself,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Second  Legion  fought  thirty  battles,  stormed  twenty  towns,  and 
subdued  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

§  0.  Ths  other  Britons,  under  the  command  of  Ganxtaeu%  a  son 
of  Gunol)elin,  still  maintained  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  the 


*  There  are  many  othsr  coins,  inscribed 
wUh  names  of  British  princes,  famishing 
materials  for  a  conjectural  accoonfc  of  the 
poUUcal  sUte  of  various  tribes.  Others, 
the  rudeness  of  which  shows  native  work- 
manship, confirm  Cesar's  statement  tiiat 
the  Britons  used  money  before  his  invasion. 
(BelL  Gall.  v.  1^  where  nummoa  re  >  is  the 
gpnuine  reading  )  Their  types,  borrowed 
from  (Jrttk  coins,  seem  to  prove  that  the 
•rt  was  derived  from  the  Greek  colonies 


In  Southern  Gaul.— See  Evans's  Ancient 
BrUitk  OH'tK. 

t  There  is  some  leaaon  to  sapi^on  that 
London  iUmdinium,  •*  the  hill  of  the 
marsh")  had  its  origin  from  the  camp 
which  Claudius  pitched  on  the  high 
ground  of  the  present  dty,  which  then 
rose  above  the  marshes  formed  by  tha 
unembanked  Thames. 

X  Of  course  the  emperor  claimed  all 
Britain  as  belonglDg  to  this  pitrUlOi* 
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Bonnus  now  made  littlb  progreto  till  OatoBivs  Scapula  was  aeut 
over  (a.d.  50).  Uader  Scapula  a  line  of  Boman  camps  was  drawn 
across  the  island^  from  the  Severo  to  the  marshes  of  the  Nen.  The 
Iceni*  were  reduced  after  a  desperate  and  brilliaiit  strug^;  the 
league  of  the  Brigautesf  was  surprised  and  dispersed  by  the  rapid 
•roarrh  of  the  Romau  genemly  and  (he  Boman  eagles  dominated  over 
the  greater  part  of  Britain.  But  the  Silures  and  Ordovicest  still  held 
oat,  and  it  was  not  till  after  nine  years  of  warfare  that  the  camp 
of  Camotaeiis  was  stormed,  and  his  residence  was  ofptured  by  the 
itomansy  and  with  it  hi^  wife  and  family. $  Caractacus  himself 
VDUght  f  belter  at  the  court  of  CSartismandna^  queen  of  the  Brigiuites^ 
whom  he  had  formerly  be^ended,  but  by  whom  he  was  trcacher- 
onsly  surrendered  to  the  conquerors  (a.d.  50).  He  was  conveyed 
•to  Borne,  where  his  magnanimous  behayiour  procured  him  better 
treatment  than  the  Bomans  usually  bestowed  on  captive  princes. 
But  even  after  the  capture  of  their  leader  the  Bitures  still  held  out, 
and  offered  so  determined  a  resistance  that  Ostorius  is  said  to  have 
died  of  vexation. 

§  10.  The  Romans  did  little  towftida  the  ftirther  subjugation  of 
the  island  till  the  appointment  of  SvifiTOKins  PAUtiKtrs,  in  the 
Mign  of  Nero,  a.d;  58^  After  (htee  years  of  suocessful  warfare, 
he  resolved  on  reilndng  the  island  of  Mona,  or  Anglesey,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Praids,  which  affonled  a  shelter  to  the  disaffected  Britonft. 
The  infantry  crossed  the  strait  in  shallow  vessels,  taking  the 
MValry  in  tow  where  the  water  was  too  deep  to  afford  a  ^ting  for 
the  hmei.  The  Britons  etideavoored  to  obstruct  their  landing  by 
ibrce  of  arms  and  the  terrors  of  religion.  Women  intermingled  with 
the  soldiers  ran  up  and  ctown  with  flaming  torches  in  their  hands, 
and,  tcf^ing  their  dishevelled  hair,  struck  no  less  terror  into  the 
astonished  Bomans  by  tbeir  bowlings  and  their  cries,  than  did  the 
solemn  array  of  the  Druids,  with  uplifted  arms^  utterit>g  prayers 
and  imprecatiinis  on  the  invaders.  Bot  Suetonius,  exhorting  his 
troops  ta  disregard  the  metiaci?8  6f  a>  superstition  they  despise*!,-  im- 
pelled them  to  the  attack,  drove  the-  Britons  off  the  field,  burned 
the  Druids  in  the  fires  they  had  pKpared  for  their  enemies, 
destroyed  the  consecrated  groves  and  altars  ;  and  haWng  thus 
triumphed  over  the  religion  of  the  Brisoni^  he  thought  his  futare 
progress  would  be  easy  in  redneing  the  people  to  subjection*,  Bui 
the  Britons,  taking  advantage  of- his. abeenoe,  rose  in  arms;  and, 
headed  by  Boadicea,  qneen  of  the  Iceni,  whose  daughters  had  bee& 


*  lierfblk»fiiiiolk,  andCtalnbridgniiira. 
.  t  Between  the  Htoober  anil  the  Tjnti 

X  Th^.Siliinis  inb»l}tted  Booth  WAlest 
the  Onloviccfl  North  Wales. 


^  PisfaapA  Our  OmUbe^tiliiatid  ens 
hiU infihiopBhire  nesr  the  eonflaence  tf 
theOunsadTtiae. 
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defiled  aod  herself  soour^ed  with  ruds  by  the  Roman  tribunes, 
sacked  and  bnriit  Camulodonum,  the  colony  of  their  insulting 
conquerors.  Suetonius  hastened  to  the  ]rotection  of  London, 
already  a  flourishing  commercial  town ;  but  found  on  liis  arrival 
that  it  would  be  requisite  for  the  general  safety  to  abandon  the 
city  to  the  merciless  fury  of  the  enemy.  London  was  reduced  to 
ashes;  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  remained  in  it  were  cruelly 
massacred ;  the  Romans  and  all  other  strangers  were  imt  to  the 
sword  without  distinction.  The  same  fate  befel  VeniUmium.  No 
less  than  70,000  {crsous  sufforol  ikath,  with  cruel  tortures,  in  the 
sack  of  the  throe  cities ;  and  the  Britons,  by  rendering  the  war  thus 
bloody,  seemed  determined  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of  peace  or  com- 
position with  the  enemy.  This  cruelly  was  revenged  by  Suetonius 
in  a  great  and  decisive  battle  (▲.!}.  61),  where  80,000  of  the  Britons 
are  said  to  have  perished.  Boadicea  herself,  rather  than  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  eiiraged  victor,  put  an  end  to  her  life  by  poison. 
Suetonius  was  recalled  soon  after. 

§  IL  After  a  brief  interval  Gerialis  received  the  commaitd  from 
Vespasian  (a.d.  70),  and  by  his  bravery  propagated  the  terror  of  the 
Roman  arms.  Julius  Frontinus  succeeded  Cerialis  both  in  authority 
and  reputation ;  but  the  man  who  finally  established  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans  in  this  island  was  Julius  Agbioola,  who  governed 
it  seven  years  (a.d.  78-85),  in  the  reigus  of  Vesi'o^ian,  lltus,  and 
Domitian* 

This  able  general  formed  a  regular  plan  for  subjugating  Britain, 
and  rendering  its  acquisition  useful  to  the  conquerors.  After  sub- 
duing the  Ordovices,  and:  again  reducing  Mona,  whicli  hadTCVolted, 
he  carried  his  victoriQUS  arms  northwards.  .  In  the  third  year  of  his 
government  he  mitrohed  far  into  Caledonia,  the  region  now  called 
Scotland ;  and  iu  the  following  year  he  erected  a  line  of  fortresses 
between  the  firths  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forih.  Ho  extended  his 
conquests  along  the  western  shores  of  Britaio,  and  even  meditated 
an  expedition  into  Ireland.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  years  of  his 
administration  he  made  two  incursions  into  Caledonia,  in  the  latter  of 
which  he  gained  a  great  and  decisive  victory  over  the  inhabitants 
under  their  leader  Galgacus,  at  the  foot  of  the  highland  hills.* 
During  the  last  year  of  his  government  his  fleet  took  possession  of 
the  Orkneys,  and  confirmed  the  opinion  that  Britain  was  an  island. 
.  But  whilst  occupied  with  these  military  enterprises  he  neglected 
Aot  the  refinements  of  peace.    He  introduced  laws  and  civilization 


-  *  The  plaoeof  the  battle  is  unknown. 
The  Jttmi  OrampiuM  (or,  as  the  beet  M83. 
have  it,  Groupiui)  .of.  Tadtne  has  no 
ansirerins  to  it  in  native  Scotch 


geography;  bot^atthererivaloflearnhig, 
tlie  name  waa  traneferred  from  the  pagei 
of  nuntus  to  the  range  now  called  the 
Cirampiana. 
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among  the  Britons,  taught  them  the  arts  and  couveQiences  of  life, 
reconciled  them  to  the  Roman  language  and  manners, instructed  them 
in  letters  and  i«ience,  and  employed  every  expedient  to  render  tho 
chains  which  he  had  foiled  for  them  both  easy  and  agreeable. 
Taught  by  experience  how  unequal  their  own  force  was  to  resist 
the  Romans,  the  inhabitants  gradually  acquiesced  in  the  dominion 
of  their  masters,  and  were  incorporated  into  that  mighty  empire. 

§  12.  This  was  the  last  durable  conquest  made  by  the  Romans; 
and  Britain,  once  subdued,  gave  no  further  disquietude  to  the  victor. 
The  Caledonians  alone,  defended  by  barren  mountains,  sometimes 
infested  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  the  northern  frotftiers.  To 
repel  their  attacks,  Hadrian,  who  visited  this  island  ( a. d.  120),  built 
a  stone  wall  and  an  earthen  rampart  between  the  river  Tyne  and 
the  Solway  Firth,  called  the  Roman  or  Picts'  Wall,  of  which  con- 
siderable remains  still  exist.*  Lollius  Urbicns  (a.d.  139),  under 
Antoninus  I'ins,  erected  another  rampart  of  earth  between  the  firth 
of  Forth  and  Alcluith  (Dunbarton)  on  the  Clyde,  called  the  Wall 
of  Antoninus,  and  now  known  by  the  name  of  Qnxmt's  Dyke,  But 
these  fortifications  did  not  prove  adequate  to  check  the  incursions 
of  the  Caledonians  and  M8eat8e,t  who  at  length  became  so  formid- 
able, that  the  propraetor,  Yirius  Lupus,  was  not  only  obliged  to  buy 
off  their  attacks,  but  even  to  solicit  the  presence  of  the  aged  empenx' 
Severus  himself.  Severus  came  accordingly,  attended  by  his  two 
sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta  (aj).  208);  and,  although  he  w^as  so 
afflicted  with  the  gout  that  it  was  necessary  to  carry  him  in  a 
litter,  he  proceeded  through  an  almost  impassable  country  to  the 
extremity  of  the  island,  with  the  loss  of  50,000  men.  Having  made 
a  treaty  at  the  frith  of  Cromarty  with  the  natives,  by  which  they 
agreed  to  cede  a  considerable  portion  of  their  territory,  he  returned 
to  York,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  expired,  a.d.  211.  Imme- 
diately after  his  death,  his  son  Caracalla,  eager  to  grasp  the  empire, 
entered  into  a  truce  with  the  northern  tribes,  and  hastened  back  to 
Rome. 

§  13.  Except,  however,  on  its  northern  frontier,  Britain  under  the 
Roman  dominion  enjoyed  profound  tranquillity,  till  in  the  third 
century  of  our  era  it  began  to  be  disturbed  by  new  enemies.  These 
were  the  Frank  and  Saxon  pirates,  whose  descents  upon  the  eastern 
and  southern  coasts  at  last  became  so  troublesome,  that  the  western 
emperor,  Maximian,  fitted  out  a  fleet  at  Boulogne  for  its  defence 
(a.d.  286  %),    But  his  commander,  Carausius,  fortifying  the  great 


*  See  NotoB  and  moatraUom  (B). 

t  All  the  Britons  ivorth  oi  Ums 
frontier  were  colled   by  the  ooUecUve 
uamtof  OiJUUmiant.    The  MaBAtflB.aeett 


to  hATtbeen  the  people  between  tbe  walte 
of  HtklvUn  and  Antonfnos. 

t  A  centwy  later  we' find  this  coast, 
tmrn  the  Wash  to  Soaflcz.  defended  by  a 
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power  with  which  he  was  thus  invested  by  an  allianoo  with  the 
Saxons  themselves,  asserted  his  own  supremacy  in  Britain,  and 
thus  compelled  Maxiraian  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  associate  in 
the  empire.  In  294  Carausius  was  assassinated  by  his  own  officer 
AUectus,  who  in  turn  usurped  the  imperial  title  and  retained  it  till 
296,  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  army  which  Gonstantius  Chlonis 
lud  against  him.  Gonstantius  Ghloriis  died  at  York,  in  306,  where 
his  son,  Gonstantine  the  Great,  assumed  the  title  of  Gsssar. 

§  14.  In  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britninj  the 
northern  parts  of  the  island  were  inhabited  by  the  Galedunians  and 
Maeatad,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  these  names 
were  supplanted  by  the  Picrrs  and  Soots,  wild  and  savage  tribes, 
whoso  destructive  inroads  wero  long  a  terror  to  the  civilized  inhabit 
tants  of  Britain.  Tho  name  of  Picts  (Picti,  i.e.  painted)  npixuirs 
to  have  been  only  a  new  Latin  term  for  those  ancient  Galedonian 
tribes  who  preser/ed  their  independence  under  the  Komans,  and 
maintained  possession  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  island  till  the 
later  invasion  of  the  Irish  Scots.*  All  ancient  writers  agree  in 
re^Hresenting  Ireland  as  the  proper  home  of  the  Scots;  and  for 
several  centuries  that  island  bore  the  name  of  Scotia.  The  Scots 
who  invaded  Roman  Britain  appear  to  have  made  their  inroads  by 
sea  on  the  north*we8tem  shores,  having  perhaps  established  tbcm- 
aelves  on  parts  of  the  Galedonian  coast  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

lu  the  year  367,  under  the  reign  of  Valentinian  I.,  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  from  the  west  and  north,  and  the  Frank  and  Saxon  pirates, 
landing  on  the  south-eastern  shores,  overran  the  Roman  proviuce, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  London.  They  were  repulsed  the  next 
year  by  Theodosius,  father  of  the  emfieror  of  the  f>ainc  name.  Theo- 
dosius  recovered  the  district  between  tiie  walls  of  Hadrian  and  An- 
toninus, which  he  named  Yalentia,  in  honour  of  his  master.  Under 
bis  son,  Theodosius  I.,  Maximus,  having  gained  great  rejHitation  in 
fighting  against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  was  saluted  emperor  by  his 
soldiery  established  a  Western  Roman  empire  at  Treves,  and  was 
even  aokuowiedged  by  Theodosius.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Aquileia  and  put  to  death,  a.d.  388.t 

But  this  enterprise  helped  to  weaken  Britain,  while  slie  began 
to  be  more  and  more  infested  by  the  Picts,  Scots,  and  Saxons. 
Stilicho,  the  general  of  Honorius,  afforded  temporary  succour  in  396; 
but  soon  afterwards,  Qaul  being  already  ovemm  by  the  Alani, 


line  of  castles,  garrisoned  by  a  legion 
under  a  oonunander  called  ^  Gonnt  of  the 
Saxon  Shore  "  or  '*  Border/'  thai  is,  the 
coast  exposed  to  the  Saxon  descents.^ 
See  Notes  and  lUnstraUont  CO. 


•  See  Notes  and  Illustrations  (D). 

t  The  legend  that  nnder  Maximns  a 
colony  of  British  warrion  established 
itself  in  Annorica  (Brittany)  in  a  mere 
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Suevi,  and  Vandals,  he  withdreyr  one  legion  fsom  Britain,*  and  the 
two  that  remained  .appear  to  have  heen  led  out  of  the  island  hy 
one  of  tho9e  rebellious  officers,  who  successively  assumed  the  title  of 
emperor.  The  year  in  which  Rome  was  sacked  by  the  Gothsy 
under  Alaric,  marks  also  her  final  loss  of  Britain  (▲.d.  410). 

§  15.  The  incursions  of  the  northern  barbarians  were  now 
renewed,t  and  in  443  the  unhappy  Britons  made  a  last  appeal 
to  Rome.  Aetius  the  patrician  sustained  at  that  time,  by  his 
valour  and  magnanimity,  the  totteriDg  ruins  of  the  empire,  and 
revived  for  a  moment  among  the  degenerate  Romans  the  spirit,  as 
well  as  the  discipline,  of  their  ancestors.  The  British  ambassadors 
carried  to  him  the  letter  of  their  countrymen,  which  was  inscribed, 
The  Groans  qf  the  Britons.  The  tenor  of  the  epistle  was  suitable 
to  its  superscription.  "The  barbarians,"  say  they,  "on  the  on© 
hand  chase  us  into  tbe  sea;  the  sea  on  the  other  throws  us  back 
upon  the  barbarians ;  and  we  have  only  the  hard  choico  left  us  of 
perishing  by  the  sword  or  by  the  waves."  But  Aeiius,  pressed  by 
the  arms  of  Attila,  the  most  terrible  enemy  that  ever  assailed  the 
empire,  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  the  complaints  of  allies  whom 
generosity  alone  could  induce  him  to  assist.  After  forty  years  of 
confusion,  under  the  name  of  independence,  the  despairing  Britons, 
guided,  it  is  said,  by  the  counsels  of  Vorligern,  a  powerful  prince  in 
the  south  of  Britain,  and  by  the  example  of  the  Armoricans, 
resolved  on  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  piratical  Saxons,  and  thus 
repelling  the  Plots  and  Scots  by  means  of  tribes  as  barbarous  as 
those  by  whom  they  were  molested  (a.d.  449  or  450). 

§  16.  Under  the  Roman  dominion  %  Britain  had  attained  to 
great  prosperity.  Agriculture  was  carried  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the 
island  not  only  fed  itself,  but  large  quantities  of  grain  were  also 
exported  to  the  northern  provinces  of  the  empire.  Its  builders 
and  artisans  were  in  request  upon  the  continent.  The  country 
was  traversed  by  four  excellent  roads,  constructed  by  the  Romans, 
probably  on  the  lines  of  older  British  roadways.  These  were 
Watling  Street,  leading  from  the  Kentish  coasb  at  RutupisB  to 
London,  and  thenoe  into  Wales,  and,  by  another  branch,  to  the  Wall, 
and  beyond  it  into  Caledonia ;  Ikenild  or  Ryknild  Street,  proceeding 


*  The  XXth  Legion  donbtlesa,  vhidi 
does  not  appear  in  the  SoUtia. 

t  The  story  of  the  «•  AUelato  tictoiy." 
■0  called  hecanse  »  party  of  Picts,  Scots, 
and  Saxons  fled  without  a  blow  when  St. 
Germain,  bishop  of  Anzerre,  and  his 
priests  raised  the  cry  of  **  AlleloiA"  (a.p. 
429%  seems  to  be  a  legendary  addition  to 
the  simple  fact  that  St.  Germain  visited 
3 


the  Island  to  repress  the  Pelagian  heresy. 
He  came  again  for  the  same  purpose  in 
446,  and  he  may  on  his  retnm  hare  been 
the  bearer  of  thesappUcation  to  Aiitlns, 
for  we  know  that  he  died  at  Ravenna 
(tbe  place  where  ValentinUn  UI.  held  his 
oottrt)  in  448. 
%  See  Notes  and  lUustrations  (JS). 
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from  the  Wall  at  the  month  of  the  Tyne,  through  York,  Dcrhj,  nnd 
Birmingham,  to  St.  David's ;  Irmin  or  Hermin  Street,  running  from 
St.  David's  to  Southampton;  and  the  Fosswav,  between  Comwall 
and  Lincoln ;  besides  a  network  of  minor  n  fids.  Roman  civilization 
in  Britain  was  more  complete  than  is  commonly  supjioscd,  though 
its  traces  are  now  few,  in  com]iari8on  wirh  those  of  other  provinoes. 
Bcde,  and  before  him,  GildiR,  speak  of  the  Roman  towns, 
lighthouses,  roads,  and  bridixcs,  as  existing  in  thoir  times.  Many 
remains  of  Roman  buiidingd  were  vieible  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  which  have  since  disappeared.  London,  York, 
Chichester,  Chester,  and  Lincoln  retain  portions  of  Roman  walls ; 
the  amphitheatres  of  Dorchester,  Cirencester,  and  Silchester  are 
still  visible.  The  remote  Caerleon  on  the  Usk  (hca  Silurum\ 
as  well  as  Bath,  had  their  theatres,  temples,  and  palaces.  The 
grand  remains  of  walls  at  Burgh  Castle  (Norfolk),  Richborougb, 
Lymne  (Partus  Lemanis),  and  Pevenscy,  attest  the  strength  of  the 
Roman  castles  on  the  Saxon  coast.  Even  now,  in  London  and  other 
places  once  occupied  by  the  Romans,  if  the  sj^de  of  the  workman 
penetrates  to  an  unusual  depth  below  the  soil,  fragments  of  pottery, 
tesselated  pavements,  and  other  objects,  are  frequently  discovered, 
which  testify  the  presence  of  its  former  owners.  So  when  the 
Angles  and  Saxons  established  themselves  in  Britain,  they  must 
have  dwelt  among  Roman  remains,  and  gazed  with  wonder  on  tho 
magnificent  trophies  of  Roman  art. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Roman  occu- 
pation of  Britain  was  chiefly  military,  and  that  the  country  was 
never  completely  Romanized  like  the  provinces  of  Gaul  and  Spain. 
The  natives  living  at  a  distance  from  the  towns  continued  to  siieak 
their  own  language ;  the  number  of  Latin  words  which  have  found  a 
permanent  place  in  the  Welsh  language  is  comparatively  small ;  and 
almost  the  only  traces  of  the  Roman  occupation,  existing  in  modem' 
English,  are  confined  to  the  word  or  termination  Chester,  outer,  &c. 
(from  castra,  "  camp "),  which  apjiears  in  Caistor  (near  Norwich), 
Manchester,  Lancaster,  &c.;  to  cdn  (colonia),  which  is  found  in 
Colchester  and  Lincoln ;  to  foss  (fossa,  "  ditch "),  in  the  Fossway 
and  Foston ;  and  to  the  two  words  street,  from  stratum  or  strata, 
and  p<yrt,  from  portus,  "  harbour."  ♦  The  condition  of  England 
imder  the  Romans  has  been  well  compered  by  a  modem  writer  to 
that  of  Ireland  as  it  existed  under  English  mle  in  the  17  th  century. 
•'  The  towns  were  entirely  peopled  by  the  conquerors :  they  alone 


*  All  these  elements  mark  mlUtaTy 
oocnpation.  WaU^  found  In  the  nAmes  of 
places  near  Roman  fortifications,  comes 
probably  from  vallum,  bnt  it  has  also  an 


English  root.  Port  appears  also  In 
names,  as  Port-chuUri  and  port  (for 
porta,  gate)  Is  used  in  rame  cities,  as  for 
the  gates  of  Edinburgh. 


A.D.  180-446.    INTRODUCTIOK  OP  CHMSTTIANITY. 


were  capable  of  holding  municipal  privileges  or  power:  and  the 
country  was  covered  with  the  houses  of  gentry  and  landholders, 
who  were  all  descended  either  from  the  old  conquerors  or  new 
settlers.  The  peasantry  only  were  British — that  class  who  were  in 
ancient  times  equally  slaves  under  one  race  of  rulers  or  another, 
and  who  were  only  spurred  into  insurrection  by  political  agitators 
or  by  foreign  invasions.  Still,  as  in  Ireland,  the  peasantry,  having 
no  attachment  to  their  lords,  were  easily  excited  to  revolt ;  and  a 
successful  inroad  of  the  Caledonians  would  always  bo  attended  by 
a  corresponding  agitation  among  the  Britons."  * 

S  17.  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Britain  at  an  early  period ; 
in  all  probability,  however,  not  through  Rome,  but  from  the  East, 
by  means  of  the  Mediterranean  commerce  carried  on  through  GauL 
It  is  known  that  the  latter  country  had  numerous  Christian  congre- 
gations in  the  second  century.  Tradition  aicribcs  the  adoption  of 
Christianity  in  Britain  to  a  prince  Lucius,  or  Lever  Maur  (the  Great 
Light),  who  flourished  some  time  in  the  latter  half  of  tlic  second 
century.  Under  Diocletian,  Britain  reckons  the  martyrdom  of  St 
Alban  at  Verulam,  and  of  Aaron  and  Julius,  two  citizens  of  Caerleon 
on  the  Usk.  This  "  city  of  legions  "  (Civitas  Legimum)  and  tho 
commercial  aj^d  military  capitals  of  London  and  York  {Ehoracum) 
are  named  as  the  three  archiepiscopal  sees  of  Britain.  At  the  first 
council  of  Aries,  in  314,  three  British  bishops  appeared,  namely, 
Eborius  of  Tork,  Bestitutns  of  London,  and  Adelfius,  probably  of 
Caetleon.  In  the  observance  of  Easter  Day  the  British  differed 
from  the  Bomish  and  followed  the  Eastern  church.  The  monastery 
of  Bangor,  near  Chester,  was  founded  at  an  early  period :  its  name 
(ban  gcr,  or  '*  the  great  choir  ")  was  a  generic  one  for  a  monastery, 
and  thus  wo  find  more  than  one  Bangor  in  Britain.  Some  of  the 
British  ecclesiastics  were  famous  for  their  learning  and  acuteuess. 
Pelagius,  the  opponent  of  St.  Augustine,  and  founder  of  the  sect 
which  bore  his  name,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Briton  whose  real  namo 
was  Morgan  (t,e.  **  near  the  sea  "),  whilst  his  disciple  Celestius  was 
an  Irishman.  St.  Germain,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  Lupus,  bishop 
of  Troyes,  were  sent  over  to  Britain  by  pope  Celestine  to  confute 
the  Pelagians  in  429 ;  and  St.  Germain  paid  a  second  visit  in  446 
with  Severus,  bishop  of  Treves. 

The  connection  of  Britain  with  the  Western  church  continued  when 
its  political  union  with  Bome  had  been  severed.  Christianity,  extir- 
pated from  England  by  the  heathen  conquerors,  survived  in  Wales. 
Meanwhile,  at  the  very  time  when  Britain  was  lost  to  Rome,  Ireland 

*  Edinburgh  Review^  vol.  zdv.  p.  200.  Britoofl  who  still  odbered  to  their  anci«nt 
Bat  to  theae  causes  naut  undoubtedly  be  fiilth  would  make  commoQ  cause  with 
added  that  of  rellgloo ;  for  thooe  of  the     Pagan  InvBden. 
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appears  ia  oar  history  as  receiTing  the  Christian  iaifh  throagb 
the  ministry  of  PaUadias  and  St»  Patrick^  natires  of  Britain,  hot 
sent  by  the  Roman  bishop  to  the  "  SooU  in  Irtiand  "  (a  j>.  432).« 
While  England  was  ravaged  by  ibe  heathen  conquerors,  Irekuid  is 
depicted,  in  colours  {wobabty  much  brighter  than  tbs  truth,  as 
peacefully  enjoying  the  li^t  and  learning  which  earned  for  her 
the  fond  name  of  the  *'  Island  of  the  Saints."  t 


*  The  ttaj  of  the  convvftion  «r  the 
MOthera  or  lowland  PteU,  M  eMiy  M  ^M» 
by  St.  NrxiAMor  Nthia  isdonbtftil. 

t  The  origin  of  this  boested  title  bee 
been  tneed.  with  greftt  probebiUt j,  U>  the 
eld  Gieek  form  of  the  neUve  ihubm  Eri^ 
maxatXjt  h  t*pa  vnvMt  **the  aacred  laUnd," 
popnlar  tndttlon  pointing  to  the  west 


fratt  tiae  taaMmeilal  «e  the  eart  of  Ihe 
Mtaeeil.  The  natlTe  annela  riiew  no  age 
in  whidi  IreUn)  was  not  the  aoene  <rf  fends 
and  wars,  from  the  thne  when  ooe  of  Its 
eUeft  fled  to  Agifcola,  to  that  when 
Demot  MacaoRoghlAVftledltftcoaviMil 
by  Henry  II. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A.  CJESAR'S  T0TA6SS  TO  BRITAIN. 

The  soft^  of  Gteaar's  two  Toyages  to 
Britain  bsfi  given  rise  to  nrach  coutiwersy. 
In  relating  his  first  Toyage  Qesar  merely 
says  that  be  sailed  fnm  the  ooiintTy  of  the 
Morini,  without  speoUying  the  piedse 
spot ;  bat  there  can  be  little  doubt  thst 
he  started  from  the  same  place  as  in  bis 
second  expedition,  namely,  the  Psrltts 
Itina,  which  is  supposed  by  D'AiiTiUe, 
who  has  been  followed  by  most  modem 
writers*  to  be  Wissant,  jost  east  of  Cape 
Chrisnex,  aboot  halfway  between  Bonlogne 
tndbdftls.  Inhisfiivt  expedttteoGtesar 
mnst  have  laaded  on  the  STth  of  Augusl, 
since  be  tells  ub  that  it  was  liill  moon  co 
the  foorth  day  after  bis  arrlTal  in  Britain ; 
and  it  has  been  cakidafted  bgr  the  astro- 
nomer Dr.  Halley  that  this  foil  moon  fell 
on  the  night  of  the  30th  ef  August  (FJkOo- 
wophxcaX  TrmuactUmM,  abridged  to  the 
end  of  the  year  170O  by  John  Losvthorpe. 
vol.  ill.  p^  4]2>  Dr.  HaUey  maintained 
that  Qgesar  landed  at  Deal,  and  his  opinion 
has  been  adopted  by  almost  all  subse- 
quent writers;  but  Mr.  Lewin  has  urged 
strong  arguments  for  supposing  that 
GBBsar  landed  at  Lywkw  (near  Hytbe),  the 
Bomon  Fortus  Lemanis,  afterwanls  one 
of  the  castles,  of  the  Baaaaa  ^om^  (3V 
AeosMm  efBrUmin  by  Julius  Cteaar,  2nd 
edition,  1862).  There  is  less  to  be  said  for 
|he  entirely  new  hypothesis  of  Sir  Oeorgs 

B.  ALry,  the  AstroDomer-Eoyal,  who  sup- 
IMMthat  Gaeter  sailed  fk-om  the  estuaty 


of  the  Somme  and  landed  at  the  beach  of 
Pevensey,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  near  the 
spot  wbeiu  WilNaB  tte  Oooquaror  diaem- 
barked  nearly  eleven  centcrica  afterwards. 
The  reader  will  find  the  arguments  of  Sir 
George  in  the  Archatiogi^  tiA.  zzziv. 
p^  tSl,  leg. 

At  whichever  place  he  landed  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  BriUsh 
camp  stormed  by  Qnar  (on  his  second 
invasloB)  was  en  the  high  greood  about 
the  Stonr  at  Wye  (probab^  at  CkaUoek 
ITood),  and  that  be  mardied  along  the 
line  of  the  old  British  tntck  sUrtlngthe 
sooth  edge  cf  the  If  orth  Dowaa^  whldi 
Was  called  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  FO- 
grim't  Way^  and,  after  crossing  the 
Thames,  up  the  valley  of  the  GMn,  to 
Yeiulamiiun  .  (St.  Albam>  Ho  had 
Mandubratius  for  hia  guide.  He  certainly 
did  not  march  by  the  line  of  the  later 
Watling  Street  (the  modem  Dover  road) ; 
and  it  is  only  by  pure  invention,  er  a  gross 
btonder  (the  sonroe  of  which  may  be 
tracedX  ^^^t  fitbuloos  historians  (such  as 
GeofTiney  of  Monmouth)  bring  him  to  Loo- 
don,  vriiich  be  left  for  on  bis  right.  His 
letnm  to  the  coast  was  evidently  by  the 
same  route  as  bis  advance. 

BL  THE  ROMAN  WALL& 
].  The  Roman  fortification  whidi  crosBes 
England  fmrn  the  Solway  Firth  to  the 
River  Tyne,  oonsiste  of  a  stone  wall  and 
an  earthen  rampart  (or  rather  double, 
and  in  some  places  triple,  lines  -of  ram- 


ROMAN  BRITAIN 


Vfw  Torkj  Biiper  A  BrotlMn 


Chap.  i. 
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IT 


parts,  wUh  dtlehea)  rnnnlng  generally 
pftrallel  \rith  one  another,  at  the  distance 
of  60  or  70  yards;  but  the  ilstance  varica 
greatly  with  the  natare  of  the  ground. 
Dr.  Brace  proves,  in  his  work  on  the 
"Roman  Wall,"  that  the  stone  wall  and 
the  tnrf  ▼allnm  both  belong  to  one  and* 
ihe  same  fortification,  and  that  they  were 
erected  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  the  former  to  dieck 
the  Caledonians,  tho  latter  to  repress 
any  hostile  attempts  of  tho  southern 
Britons.  It  is  Impossible  In  the  limits 
of  this  note  to  cite  the  evidence  by  which 
£>r.  Bruce  sustains  this  view  against  the 
unfounded  opinion  that,  as  the  vallum 
of  Hadrian  was  not  sufficient  to  check 
the  Caledonians,  it  was  strengthened,  or 
rather  superseded,  by  the  wall  of  Severus. 
The  inscriptions  prove  that  the  whole 
works,  including  tho  great  camps  along 
the  lines,  and  the  supporting  stations 
to  the  north  and  south,  were  Hadrian's, 
and  that  the  part  of  Severus  was  limited 
to  considerable  repairs.  Tho  wall  must 
not  be  conceived  of  as  a  mere  defence,  but 
a  military  base  for  operations  on  both 
sides  of  it.  The  castles  along  it  have  gata 
to  the  north,  and  the  inany  coins  found 
there  prove  that  the  ground  north  of  the 
wall  was  maintained  down  to  the  time  of 
Caraosins  (386-394).  On  tho  same  evi- 
denoe,  and  that  of  the  important  list  of 
stations  on  the  Wall  in  the  Xotitia  Im- 
perii, we  know  that  the  Wall  itself  was 
held  till  the  reign  of  Honorlus,  and  the 
final  witlidrawal  of  the  legions. 

3.  Along  the  line  of  the  northern  "  Wall 
of  Antoninus"  (jGrann/^f,  or  more  pro- 
perly Grimes,  i.e.  tho  "  boundary,**  Z>yte) 
many  inscriptions  have  been  found,  men- 
tioning the  work  done  by  cohorts  of  the 
three  legions  (Ilnd,  YItb,  and  XXth),  and 
one  wfatdi  has  the  name  of  Lollius  Ub- 
Bictrs  as  Praetorian  Prefect  of  Antoninus 
Pins. 

It  should  be  observed  that  Oildas,  Bede, 
and  KenniUB  connect  the  name  of  SneruM 
with  the  northern  wall,  while  they  greatly 
oonAiso  the  two. 


C.  THE  COMES  LITTOBIS  RAXONICL 

Lappenberg,  Kemble,  and  several  others 
maintain  that  this  officer  derived  his 
name,  not  from  defending  the  coast  which 
was  exposed  to  the  invasions  of  the 
Sftxon  pirates,  but  ttom  his  command- 


ing the  Saxons  who  were  settled  along 
the  coasts  of  Britain  before  the  arrival 
of  Hengist  and  Horsa  ia  460.  Bat  there 
seems  no  ol^jectlon  to  the  ordinary  in- 
terpretation which  has  been  adopted  in 
the  text.  Dr.  Ouest  correctly  remarks 
that,  as  the  Welsh  maiches  in  Shrop- 
shire and  the  Seotdi  marches  in  North- 
umberland were  so  called,  not  because 
they  were  Inhabited  by  Wel^men  or 
Scotchmen,  but  because  they  were  open 
to  the  incursions  of  these  two  races, 
and  were  provided  with  a  regular  mili- 
tary organization  for  the  purpose  of 
ropclling  their  incursions,  so,  fi>r  pre- 
cisely similar  reasons,  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  Britain  was  called  the  Saxon 
Shore,  or  Frontier.  The  title  first  occurs 
in  the  Xotitia  Vlriusque  Imjierii  (a  work 
compiled  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century),  where  the  Saxon  Shore  Is  also 
called  the  Saxon  Frontier  (Lhnes  Sax- 
onicus).  The  Notltia  gives  a  list  of  tho 
forces  which  held  the  nine  great  castles 
from  Branqdunnm  {Brancaster\  on  the 
north  coast  of  Norfolk,  to  Portus  Adurni 
(perhaps  Aldrington,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Adur)  in  Sussex.  The  other  seven  wera 
Garianonum(A(r^&  Ccutle,  on  the  Tare), 
Othona  (^Ithanceeter,  Just  below  the 
Blackwatcr),  Regnlbium  (^Reculver),  and 
RutupUe  (^Richborough),  which  defended 
the  two  mouths  of  the  Stour,  then  a 
strait  cutting  off  Thanet ;  Portns  Dubris 
(2)oeer);  Portus  Lemanis  (/.ymne); 
Anderlda  (Pet'ensey).  They  were  garri- 
soned by  detachments  and  auxiliaries  of 
the  Second  Legion,  the  head-quarters  of 
which  had  been  moved  from  Caerleon  on 
the  Usk  to  Rlchborough,  to  protect  the 
communication  with  the  continent.  Tho 
walls  at  Burgh,  Bichborough,  and 
Pevensey,  may  be  traced  by  their  splen- 
did ruins.  Some  of  these  castles  (as  at 
Richborough,  Dover,  and  Lymne)  date, 
doubtless,  fh>m  the  earliest  time  of  the 
Roman  oocupaUon ;  but  there  are  grounds 
for  ascribing  the  final  organization  of  the 
system  of  defence  to  Theodosiuai  the 
general  of  Yalentinlan  I. 

D.  THE  SOOTS  AND  PICTS. 

From  the  second  to  the  eleventh  oen^ 
tury  the  Soots  are  mentioned  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland,  and  that  island 
bore  the  name  of  Sootia.  This  Is  clearly 
proved  by  the  antborities  collected  by 
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Zenv,  Die  Deuttchfn  und  die  yackbar- 
KamflM,  p.  56S.    Thus  Claudiaa  says— 

"  He  JoTlt  BUUdM,  totam  mm  Bcotua  Imtimo 
KorlL"  />•  Laud.  StWek.  IL  xn. 

The  Gaelic  spoken  by  the  Scotch  High- 
Undere  la  the  same  Ungnaise  as  the  Erae 
■poken  by  the  Irish,  and  there  oan  be  no 
donbt  that  it  was  brought  Into  Britain 
by  the  Irish  SooU. 

E.  GOVERNMENT  AND  DIVISIONS 
OF  BRITAIN  UNDER  THE  RO- 
MANS. 

Britain,  like  the  other  distant  pro- 
rinces  of  the  empire,  was  under  the 
Immediate  superintendence  of  the  em- 
peror, and  not  of  the  senate.  It  was 
formed  into  a  Roman  province  by  the 
emperor  Claudius  after  the  campaign  of 
A.D.  43,  and  was  governed  at  first  by  a 
Legatus  of  consular  rank :  its  financial 
affairs  were  administered  by  a  procu- 
rator. It  was  subsequently  divided  by 
Septimius  Severus  into  two  parts,  Bri- 
tannia Superior  and  Inferior,  each  go- 
verned by  a  Praeses. 

The  later  organixation  of  Britain  is 
explained  in  the  Xotitia  Imperii.  When 
Diocletian  divided  the  empire  into  four 
Pnefectures,  Britain  formed  the  third 
great  diocese  in  the  prefecture  of  the 
Gauls,  of  which  the  Prefectus  Pnotorio 
resided,  first  at  Treves,  and  afterwards 
at  Aries.  Britain  was  governed  by  a 
Vicariui^  who  resided  at  Eboracum 
(York),  and  was  subdivided  into  four 
provinces,  Britannia  Prima,  Britannia 
Sccunda,  Flavia  Cesarlensls.  and  Maxima 
Cssariensls  :  to  which  a  fifth,  Volentia, 
was  added  by  Theodosius  in  a.d.  368.  The 
exact  extent  of  these  provinces  is  very 
uncertain,  and  the  detailed  situation  of 
them  in  most  maps  rests  mainly  upon 
the  so-called  work  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester, a  monk  of  the  14th  century,  a 
shameless  forgery  by  Charles  Bertram  in 
the  18th  century. 

ROHAH  MlUTABT  COMVAKDKBS.   The 

military  forces  were  originally  under  the 
command  of  the  Legatus,  but  after  the 
separation  of  the  civil  and  military  ad- 
ministration of  the  provinces  by  Diocle- 
tian, they  were  placed  under  three  chief 
niilitaiy  oOlcers,  who  bore  the  titles  of 
Comet    JJritanniaruint    Oomet  LiUorit 


Saxonici  per  MrikmnioMt  and  l>um  BrU 

tanniarum.  The  title  cf  CVnncs,  or  Com- 
panion^  was  the  highest,  and  the  Comet 
Ifritanniarum  had  the  chief  command 
of  the  miliury  forces  In  Britain.  The 
Comet  LiUorit  Saxonici  has  been  already 
spoken  of.  The  Dux  Dritanniarum  had 
charge  of  the  wall  of  Hadrian  and  the 
command  of  the  troops  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  province. 

At  the  time  of  the  Xotitia  the  Roman 
army  in  Britain  consisted  of  about  30,000 
men.  The  four  legions  sent  over  by 
Claudius  were  these:— IL  Augutta;  IX. 
Hitpana  or  Victrix;  XIV.  Gemina; 
XX.  Taleria  Victrix;  and  the  first  and 
last  remained  in  Britain  during  the  four 
centuries  of  the  Roman  rule.  The  IXth 
was  twioe  cut  to  pieces,  in  the  revolt  of 
Boadioea  and  under  Agricula  in  Caledonia. 
The  XlVlh  was  twice  withdrawn,  by 
Nero  and  finally  by  Vespasian.  The 
Vlth  (Victrix),  when  brought  over  from 
Germany  (probably  with  Hadrian),  mode 
up  the  permanent  fores  of  three  legumt, 
with  their  auxiliaries,  including  bar- 
barians from  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
(This  last  tad  is  important  in  considering 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  occupation  on 
the  population  of  Britain.)  The  Vlth 
l?gion  always  liad  iu  head-quartere  at 
York  for  the  defence  of  the  Northern 
Frontier.  It  bore  the  chief  part  in  build- 
ing the  Wall,  aided  by  detachments  from 
the  Ilnd  and  XXth.  The  XXlh  was,  after 
several  removes,  permanently  fixed  at 
Deva  (^dtetter),  the  avitos  Legionum  of 
North  Wales  (or  Caerleom  on  the  Du\ 
keeping  watch  on  the  mountaineers,  and 
garrisoning  the  castles  on  the  Cumbrian 
coast  within  the  Wall.  It  had  disappeared 
at  the  time  of  the  A'otitia.  The  Ilnd,  with 
which  Vespasian  overran  the  south  and 
west,  was  fixed  among  the  mountains  of 
South  Wales,  at  laca  Silurum,  the  southern 
Civitas  Legionum  (Cberleon  <m  the  Utk), 
whence  it  was  finally  transferred  to 
RutuplsD  (RicKborough)»  to  guard  the  pas- 
sage to  the  continent  and  the  castles  of  tho 
Saxon  Shore.  There  was  a  third  Civitas 
Legionum  in  Mid-Britain  (^Uitttter, 
from  the  A.S.  Lege-ceatter^  as  Chester 
also  was  called);  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  the  permanent  head- 
quartere  of  any  legion.  The  auxiliary 
troops,  as  we  learn  from  their  inscrip- 
tions, were  a  very  colluviet  gentiuw^-^ 
SiMxUaids,  Ganls,  Botavians,  Dalmati>nH| 
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Pannonians,  Dadana ;  besides  Asiatics, 
who  brought  the  worship  of  the  Sun-god 
faito  Britain ;  and  there  was  even  a  body 
of  Parttiian  cavalry  on  the  Severn  at 
Uriconiam  (IFranter).  Britons  served 
abroad,  but  of  native  troops  serving  in 
the  island,  as  the  OattmeUaunx  and  Z>um- 
fumii,  among  the  builders  of  the  WaU, 
the  notices  are  few. 

F.  AUTHOTUTIES. 

Some  of  the  classical  attthorltles  re- 
specting  the  early  liistory  of  Britain 
have  been  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  i 
pages,  and  must  of  the  passages  bearing 
on  the  fuliject  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  as  well  as  In  the  ancient  English 
authors,  will  be  found  collected  in  the 
Mbnumenta  Hitt^rica  BritannicOy  vol.  1. 
IMS.  The  earliest  English  writer,  Bbdb 
(a.d.730),  in  his  SceUsiastical  History  ani 
Cknmide^  chiefly  follows,  for  the  Roman 
period,  Jerome's  version  of  the  CkronicU 
of  Ettsebiua,  and  other  Latin  chroniclers, 
the  late  and  inaccurate  Latin  historians, 
Eutropius  and  the  Vnivertal  History 
of  Oiioetcs,  which  comes  down  to  a.d. 
41?.  The  Anffh-Scuum  C^rwiicle  *  follows 
Bede,  and  so  do  the  later  chroniclers, 
Florence  of  Worcester,  Henry  of  Hun- 
tingdon, etc;  but  those  who  wrote  after 
the  Norman  Cornioest  are  infected  by 
the  fabulous  I<^cnd9  derived  from 
Oeoffirey  of  Monmouth.  The  Welsh 
Chronicles  have  few  incidents  of  any 
value,  but  there  are  two  early  British 
writers  professedly  belonging  to  the 
age  following  the  lloman  dominion : 
(I.)  O1J.DA8  TBB  Wise,  of  whose  life  we 
have  various  accounts,  appears  in  any 
case  to  have  been  a  British  ecclesiastic 
'  of  high  birth,  bom  (as  be  himself  tells  us) 
in  the  year  of  the  great  battle  of  Mount 
Badon  (516\  and  his  death  is  placed  in 
A.D.  670.  His  Uber  Qusndus  de  Exeidio 
Britannia^  which  lias  come  down  to  us 
In  a  very  imperfect  state,  seems  to  have 
been  written  in  Annorica  {Rrittany), 
whero  he  had  taken  reftige  ftom  the 
advancing  English  conquerors,  about  a.d. 
660.  It  is  a  history  of  Britain  fh>m  the 
•  flee  Note  Dst  end  ofdHptarlT. 


Roman  invasion  to  his  own  time,  fol- 
lowed by  a  most  objurgatory  letter  to  the 
British  princes  of  Wales,  written  in  a 
very  inflated  style.  The  work  is  printed 
in  the  Monumenta  Historiea  Britanniea. 
It  has  also  been  edited  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Stevenson,  for  the  English  Historical 
Society,  1838.  (2.)  ITie  Historia  Bri- 
tonuia,  from  the  Creation  to  687,  ascribed 
to  Nexxius,  is  less  trustworihy.  It  is 
often  ascril)ed  to  Gildos,  fh>m  whose  work 
much  of  it  is  taken.  It  appears  to  be 
the  production  of  an  anonymous  author, 
copied  and  interpolated  by  a  scribe,  per- 
haps  named  Nennius  in  a.d.  858.  The 
author  professes  to  have  collected  his 
materials  from  the  tra  Htions  of  his  elders, 
the  wumttmerUs  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
the  Latin  chroniclers  (Isidorus,  Jerome, 
Prosper,  9se.\  and  fhnn  the  histories  of 
(he  Scots  and  Saxons.  It  contains  inte- 
resting traditions  found  here  for  the  first 
time,  but  mixed  with  at  least  the  germ 
of  the  fables  collected  by  OeofTrey  of 
Monmouth.  It  is  edited  in  the  Monumenta 
Historiea  Britanniea,  and  by  Mr.  Steven- 
son. The  most  imiv>rtant  modem  works 
on  Roman  Britain  are: — Camden's  Bri- 
tannia ;  Uorsley's  Britannia  Jtomana ; 
Stukely's  Stonehenge;  Whittaker's  His- 
tory <if  Manchester ;  Lappenher^s  History 
of  Hnglandf  translated  by  Thorpe;  lite 
JSariy  and  Middle  Ages  vf  Bng'and,  by 
Professor  Pearson;  Algernon  Herbert's 
Britannia  under  the  Eamans  ;  Brace's 
Roman  WaU ;  Docking's  Notes  on  the 
Notitia  Dignitatum,  vol.  li.  p.  40C;  Guest, 
On  the  Early  English  ^dements  in 
South  Britain,  published  in  the  Pro- 
eeeiings  ef  ike  ArchetUogieal  Institute 
meeting  at  Salisbury,  1848 ;  also,  On  the 
Ibur  lloman  Ways,  On  the  Landing  of 
Julius  Caesar,  and  On  the  Campaign  of 
AuXus  PUkutius,  in  the  ArchatAog^oil 
Journal,  vols,  ziv.,  xxi.,  xxWi. ;  besides 
many  papers  by  different  authors  in 
various  antiquarian  publications;  Roach 
Smith's  CvUectanea  and  Antiquities  of 
Lymne,  RicKborough,  and  I.'ecutter ; 
Wright's  The  Celt,  the  lioman,  and  the 
Saxon ;  Oibbon's  Decline  and  ftU ;  and 
Dean  Merivale's  History  of  the  RamoMM 
under  the  Empire 
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§  1.  Ths  people  who  ultimately  succeeded  in  establishiDg  thenv 
selves  in  this  oountry  were  a  branch  of  the  Germanic  race,  and, 
under  the  general  name  of  Saxons,  inhabited  the  north-western 
coast  of  Germany,  from  the  Gimbric  Cbersoneeos,  or  present 
Denmark,  to  the  months  of  the  Rhine.  The  Germanic  tribes  have 
always  been  divided  into  two  great  branches,  to  which  modem 
writers  hare  given  the  name  of  High  Oerman  (the  people  in  the 
interior  or  higher  parts  of  Germany)  and  Low  Oerman  (the 
people  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  oountry  near  the  coast).  The 
invaders  belonged  to  the  Low  Germanic  branch,  and  their  language 
was  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  modem  Dutch.  The  Low  Germanic 
tribes  (called  by  Tacit  as  by  various  names,  among  whom  the 
Chatbd^  were  dominant)  were  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  general 
name  of  Saoooru.  At  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  we  find 
them  divided  into  three  principal  tribes,  the  Saxons  proper,  the 
Angles,  and  the  Jutes. 

L  The  6axtms,t — ^Thc  Saxons  are  first  mentioned  in  the  second 
centary  by  Ptolemy,  who  places  them  upon  the  narrow  neck  of  the 
Cimbric  Ghersonesus,  and  in  three  islands  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe.  Thence  their  power  extended  westwaid  as  far  as  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine.  Among  the  tribes  absorbed  by  tl  em  were 
the  Frisians,  who  probably  formed  the  majority  of  the  Saxon 
invaders  of  England,  though  they  are  only  mentioned  under  the 
general  name  of  Saxons4  The  coimtry  south  of  the  Thames,  with 
the  exception  of  Kent  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  occupied  by  the 
Saxons  proper  or  Frisians,  who  founded  the  kingdoms  of  the  South 
Saxons  (Su'S-^seaxe,  whence  Swsex),  of  the  West  Saxons  (West- 
saoare,  Wtssex),  and  of  the  East  Saxons  (£as^-seaa:e,  Es-sex),  the 
last  includmg  the  Middle  Saxons  (whence  MiddUsex), 

IL  The  Angles  (Angle  or  Engki)  seem  to  have  been  a  more 
numeroos  and  powerful  race,  as  they  peopled  a  larger  district  ot 
Britain,  and  at  length  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  land.§  The 
language  which,  with  slight  dialectic  variations,  was  common  to  all 
the  German  invaders,  was  called  English  (Engliec),  even  before 
the  island  was  called  England  (JEngla-land).    The  Angles  settled 


*  These  Chavcit  and  the  Pritii^  who 
appear  as  closely  connected  with  them  In 
Tadtos,  seem  to  have  the  best  claim  to 
have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  English 
people.  Their  character  and  manners  are 
described  bj  Tacitns  (Germ.  34,  35). 

f  Their  name  is  nsnall j  derived  fnm. 
the  large  knife  or  short  sword,  uax  or  ces, 
which  they  carried. 

X  See  Notes  and  DInstxations  (A). 

$  The  Saacon  kingdom  of  Wessex  after- 
3* 


wards  obtained  the  political  snpremsicy, 
and  hence  the  name  of  Anglo-Saxon  was 
given  to  the  whole  nation,  whose  kings 
aasomed  the  title  of  i;«  AngUh8aaBimum% 
i.e.  of  the  AngU»  and  Sawn*,  In  sonM 
old  docnments  England  is  called  Scamnia^ 
bnt  this  name  is  usually  confined  to  tlio 
Saxon  settlements.  The  original  abode  of 
the  Saxons  In  Germany  was  called  Old 
Saatowy  by  the  EngUah. 
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in  East  Anglia,  or  the  castom  counties  north  of  Kssex ;  in  North* 
wnbria^  or  all  tho  region  east  of  the  central  ri<Ige,*  from  the 
Humber  to  the  Forth;  and  penetrated  into  Mercia,  that  is,  the 
border-knd  of  the  purer  Anglian  and  Saxon  settlements  embracing 
tho  midland  counties.  The  Angles  are  first  mentioned  by  Tacitus  t 
as  claiming;  to  be  the  noblest  and  most  ancient  of  the  tribes  on  the 
Baltic.  The  origin  of  their  name  is  inTolved  in  obscurity;  but 
may  probably  bo  traced  in  the  mucli  more  powerful  tribu  of  the 
Angrivarii  (i.e.  Angre  or  Anglt'Wure,  "  tho  Angle  people  "),  whom 
Tacitus  places  on  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  in  the  rear  of  the  Fnsiana 
nnd  Saxons.  These  answer  well  to  the  Angtli,  whom  Ptolemy 
describes  as  the  greatest  tribe  of  the  interior  of  Germnny.  The  early 
English  writers  supposed  the  Angles  to  have  come  from  the  Cimbrio 
Ghersoneaus,  where  they  inhabited  a  district  called  Attgel,  between 
the  Saxons  and  the  Jutes.  There  is  still  a  district  which  bean 
this  name  between  the  river  Schley  and  the  Flensburg  Fiord  in 
Sleswig ;  but  this  region  was  much  too  small  to  have  supplied 
the  niigmtion  to  Britaiu,  and  its  people  are  rather  a  remnant  than 
the  source  of  the  great  Anglian  race. 

III.  The  c/tt^es.-;— These  invaders  were  not  so  numerous  even  aa 
the  Saxons,  and  occupied  only  Kent,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  part  of 
Hampshire.  Tliey  came  from  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  which  is 
now  inhabited  by  the  Danes ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  possessions 
of  the  Germans,  who  at  present  people  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula,  extended  farther  north  in  ancient  times,  and  there  are 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  Jutes  were  Goths,  who,  like  the 
Saxons  and  Angles,  were  also  a  Low  Germanic  race.  The  Jutes  seem 
to  have  been  more  closely  connected  with  tho  Angles  than  with  the 
Saxons ;  and  the  first  Jutish  settlers  in  Kent  are  also  called  Angles 
in  the  earliest  records.  Bede  speaks  collectively  of  the  people  to  whom 
the  Britons  sent  for  aid  as  "  the  race  of  the  Angles  or  Saxons."  X 

§  2.  The  German  races  who  invaded  Britain  were  Pagan  barba- 
rians. Their  religion,  which  was  common  to  them  with  the  Scan- 
dinayians,  seems  to  have  been  a  compound  l)etwocn  the  worship  of 
the  celestial  bodies  and  that  of  deified  heroes.  This  fact  will 
appear  from  the  names  they  applied  to  the  days  of  the  week,  which 
custom  has  still  retained  among  us.  Thus  Sunnandceg  and  Monan- 
doeg^  Sunday  and  Monday,  were  named  after  the  two  great  lumi- 
naries. The  name  of  Tuesday  is  derived  from  2Vur,  probably  the 
same  as  the  Tuisco  of  Tacitus,  the  national  deity  of  the  Teutons. 


*  This  ridgo,  ranuing  north  and  south 
fh>m  the  Cheviots  to  the  Peak  Forest  in 
Derbyshire,  is  called  the  Dortum  Brilafh 
nia  or  Pennine  Chain. 


t  Germania,  c  iO. 

%  Angloniin  sive  Saxoaam  geni,  Bed^ 
H.  £.  1. 15. 
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Wodnesdmg,  or  Wednesday,  was  sacred  to  Woden  or  Odin,  the  pcod 
of  war,  common  to  all  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  races.  That 
he  must  have  been  a  deified  hero  and  king  appenrs  from  the 
circumstance  that  thoso  leaders,  whose  kindred  formed  the  royal 
houses  amon^;  the  Anglo-Saxons,  for  the  most  part  derived  their 
descent  from  Woden.  Thunresdoeg  ("  thunder 's-day  "),  or  Thurs- 
day, was  named  after  the  god  Thor,  the  thunderer,  equivalent  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Jove,  who  wielded  a  hammer  instead  of  a  thunder- 
bolt Freya^dceg^  or  Friday,  was  sacred  to  the  goddess  Freya,  the 
northern  Venus  and  consort  of  Woden.  Lastly,  Saturday  derived  its 
name  from  Scetere,  who,  from  the  attributes  with  which  he  is  repre- 
sented, viz.  a  fish  and  a  bucket,  appears  to  have  been  a  water-god. 

Besides  these,  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  many  other  deities.  They 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  existence  of  a  super- 
natural world;  but  their  worship,  though  fanciful  and  superstitious, 
was  not  tainted  with  so  much  cruelty  as  disfigured  that  of  the 
Druids.  Their  sensual  notions  of  a  future  state  were  calculated,  like 
those  of  the  Mahometans,  to  inspire  them  with  a  contempt  for  death. 
They  believed  that  if  they  obtained  the  favour  of  Woden  by  their 
valour  (for  they  made  less  account  of  other  virtues)  they  should  be 
admitted  after  this  life  into  his  hall,  and,  reposing  on  couches, 
should  satiate  themselves  with  alo  or  mead  from  the  skulls  of  their 
enemies  whom  they  had  slain  in  battle.  Incited  by  this  idea  of 
paradise,  which  gratified  at  once  the  passion  of  revenge  aud  that  of 
intemperance,  the  ruling  inclinations  of  barbarians,  they  despised 
the  dtmgers  of  war,  and  increased  their  native  ferocity  against  the 
vanquished  by  their  religious  prejudices. 

§  3.  The  ships,  or  "  keels "  (ceolas)^  of  the  Saxons  appear  at  an 
ancient  period  to  have  been  rudely  constructed  of  a  few  planks  sur- 
mounted with  wattled  osiers  and  covered  with  skins ;  and  in  these 
frail  vessels  they  fearlessly  tntsted  themselves  without  a  compass  to 
the  winds  and  waves  of  the  stormy  ocean  which  washed  their  shores ; 
but  in  the  fifth  century  their  ships  may  have  been  enlarged  in  sizo 
and  improved  in  solidity  of  construction.  The  arms  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  targets  worn  on  the  left  arm,  spears,  bows  and  arrows, 
swords,  battle-axes,  and  heavy  clubs  furnished  with  spikes  of  iron. 
Sidonins,  the  bishop  of  Clermont,  has  described  the  terrok'  inspired 
by  these  barbarians.  "  We  have  not,"  he  says,  •*  a  more  cruel  and 
more  dangerous  enemy  than  the  Saxons.  They  overcome  all  who 
have  the  courage  to  oppose  them.  They  surprise  all  who  are  so 
imprudent  as  not  to  be  prepared  for  their  attack.  When  they 
pursue,  they  infallibly  overtake:  when  they  are  pursued,  their 
escape  is  certain.  They  despise  danger :  they  arc  inured  to  ship- 
wreck :  they  arc  eager  to  purchase  booty  with  the  \ycTi\  of  thdr 
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lives.  Tempests,  so  dreadful  to  others,  are  to  them  subjects  of  jogr. 
The  storm  is  their  protection  when  thej  are  pressed  by  the  enemy^ 
and  a  cover  for  their  operations  when  they  meditate  an  attack. 
Before  they  quit  their  own  shores,  they  devote  to  the  altars  of 
their  gods  the  tenth  part  of  the  principal  captives ;  and  when  they 
are  on  the  point  of  returning,  the  lots  are  cast  with  an  affectation 
of  equity,  and  the  impious  tow  is  fulfilled."*  Such  were  the 
barbarians  who  were  now  approaching  the  British  shores. 

§  4.  Ftr$t  tettUment  of  the  Oerman  tnvaderi^  a.d.  450. — ^The 
first  arrival  of  the  Saxon  tribes  in  England  is  commonly  placed 
either  in  the  year  449  or  450.t  Of  the  manner  of  their  coming 
and  their  first  proceedings  in  the  island  we  find  two  sets  of  tradi* 
tions,  thoee  of  the  British  and  those  of  the  English  writen^  which 
vary  in  numy  important  parttcnlars.  Aooording  to  the  former, 
the  two  Jutish  leaders,  Hengest  and  H<»8a,  being  banished  from 
their  native  coimtry,  and  wandering  about  with  their  followers 
in  three  vessels  in  quest  of  new  habitations,  were  invited  by  the 
British  king,  Yortigem,  to  assist  him  ngainst  the  Scots  and  Picts.' 
For  the  services  which  he  hdd  rendered,  liengcst  and  his  followers 
wera  rewarded  with  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  separated  at  that  time  by  a 
broad  estuary  from  the  rest  of  Kent.t  Hengest  now  sent  over  to  hia 
native  country  for  reinforcements,  and  also  caused  his  daughter 
Rowena,  who  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
land  of  his  adoption.  At  a  great  feast  given  by  the  Saxons,  Yortigem 
beheld  Rowena,  received  from  her  hands  the  wassail  cup,  and, 
captivated  by  her  charms,  renounced  Christianity  for  her  sake,  and 
ceded  to  Hengest  the  remainder  of  Kent  in  return  for  her  band. 
His  indignant  subjects  now  deposed  Yortigem,  and  i4aced  his  son 
Yortimcr  on  the  throne,  who  defeated  Hengest  in  three  great  battles, 
and  compelled  him  to  retiro  for  some  years  from  Britain.  Rowena 
having  contrived  to  poison  Yortimer,  Yortigem  again  ascended  tho 
throne,  and  recalled  his  iather*in-law  Hengest ;  but  as  tho  Britons 
refused  to  reinstate  him  in  hia  poesessions,  a  conference  of  300  of 
the  chiefs  of  each  nation  was  appointed  to  be  hdd  at  Stonehengo 
in  order  to  settle  the  points  in  dispute.  In  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
cussion Hengest  suddenly  exclaimed  to  bis  followers,  ''Nimath 
eowre  seaxos  **  (take  your  knives),  and  299  Britons  fell  dead  upon 
the  spot.  Yortigem  alone  was  spared,  for  whoso  ransom  thrcn 
provinces,  afterwards  known  as  Essex,   Sussex,  and  Middlesex, 


•  Sidon.  vIU.  6.  quoted  by  LIngard,  i. 
p.  IS. 

f  The  iiiTas[oa  is  placed  by  Bede  and 
the  Angto-Saxon  Chronicle  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Mardan, 
which  oorreipoDds  to  a.d.  450.  thoogh 


ihey  wrongly  call  it  a.d.  449.  The  date 
DiOBt  not  be  taken  as  A/aet  in  dironologyt 
bat  as  a  calcnlailon  of  the  early  writer* 
(chiefly  Bede)  from  oertain  data,  not  all 
of  which  are  consistent. 
t  See  Notes  and  IllastmtSoiis  CBN 
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were  demanded.  Over  these  Hengest  reigned,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Octa,  called  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  Msc 

In  this  narrative  British  and  Roman  traditioDS  are  confounded 
vith  the  old  Saxon  Saga  of  the  manner  in  ti'hich  tho  Saxons 
gained  possession  of  Thuringia.  The  principal  assertion  of  the 
narrative,  that  Hengest  received  the  three  provinces  mentioned 
as  tho  ransom  of  Vortigern,  is  of  all  the  least  true,  as  thev  did 
not  fall  under  the  Saxon  dominion  till  a  much  later  |)eriod. 
These  stories  seem  to  have  been  inyented  by  Welsh  authors  in 
Older  to  palliate  the  ineffectual  resistance  made  at  first  by  their 
countrymen,  and  to  account  for  tho  rapid  progress  and  licentious 
devastations  of  the  Saxons. 

S  5.  Tho  accounts  of  the  conquerors  themselves,  as  recorded  by 
Bede,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronide*  and  others^  are  more  to  be 
relied  upon.f  According  to  these  authorities,  which  differ  in  minor 
details,  Vortigern  invited  the  Angles  to  his  assistance  in  449. 
They  landed  at  Hypwine s-fleot, "  fought  against  the  Plots,  and  had 
victory  whithersoever  they  came."  Sending  to  their  country  for 
reinforcements,  a  larger  army  landed  in  the  country,  consisting  of 
Old  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes.  After  an  easy  triumph,  tho  victorious 
Jutes  invited  their  countrymen  beyond  the  sea  to  come  and  take 
possession  of  a  fertile  island,  which  the  sloth  and  cowardice  of  the 
inhabitants  had  rendered  them  unable  to  defend.  Several  battles 
were  fought.  At  the  battle  of  iBglesford,  the  lowest  ford  on  tho 
lledway  (the  present  Aylesford),  Horsa  was  slain  (a.d.  455)4 
Two  years  after,  another  great  battle  was  fought  between  the  Saxons 
and  Britons  at  Grecganford  (Crayford)  in  Kent,  when  tho  Saxons, 
led  by  Hengest  and  his  son,  sumamed  ^sc  (or  the  Ash),  gained  a 
signal  victory.  The  Britons  were  completely  driven  out  of  Kent, 
and  Hengest  and  his  son  assumed  kingly  power.  In  4G5  Hengest 
and  ^sc  gained  a  great  victory  over  twelye  British  chieftains  near 


•  See  Kote*  and  lUoatntions  to  chap- 
ter W.  (C). 

t  Lappenberg,  Sir  Francis  Palgrave, 
and  Kemble  regard  the  whote  aocotint  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  as  of  no  his- 
torical value,  and  maintain  that  we  have 
DO  real  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  till 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  160  years 
later.  Hengest  and  Uorsa,  it  is  said,  are 
mythical  personages,  Hengest  ^ffenggt) 
and  Horsa  being  the  Teutonic  names  for 
stallion  and  horse.  There  are,  however, 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  Che  com* 
monly  received  aooount  of  the  eonqnest 
Is  bal8d  upon  historioal  fiwt».  See  Dr. 
enest  in  the  ProcmMngt  qftk^ArduKo- 


logical  InttUuU  for  1849.  It  Is  to  be 
observed  that  there  must  have  been  old 
English  records,  which  are  followed  in- 
dependently by  Bede  and  the  €%ronieU. 
Bede  expressly  says  that  he  used  such 
authorities;  and  the  CAronicZe,  which 
generally  follows  Bede,  gives  events 
(especially  details  of  the  conquest)  not 
found  in  the  earlier  writer. 

t  According  to  Bede,  the  monument  of 
Horsa  was  still  to  be  seen  in  his  time  In 
the  eastern  part  of  Kent ;  and  two  miles 
noMh  of  Aylesford,  at  a  pboe  called  Hop- 
sted,  a  coUectioQ  of  flint-eUnwe  is  polnled 
oat  as  tho  tonab  of  Honuu 
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Wippedsfleot  (Ebbes-fleet?):  eight  years  later  they  '*fougbt  againai 
the  Welsh  (i.e.  the  Britons)  and  took  apoila  innumerable,  and  the 
Welsh  fled  from  the  Angles  like  fire"  (a.d.  473).*  According  to 
British  accounts,  the  Britons  rallied  under  Ambrosius  Aureli- 
anus  t  and  Yortimer,  the  son  of  Ycs'tigern,  who  won  threo  great 
battles,  and  drove  tho  invaiers  back  to  Thanet  Hengest  died  ia 
the  4.0th  year  alter  his  arrival  in  Britain,  and  \V'^A  succeedeil  by 
iBsc,  who  reigned  24  years,  and  won  more  territory  from  the 
Britons.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  ifiaeings^  or 
Ashings,^  sens  of  the  Ashtree,  tho  name  given  lo  the  kings  of 
Kent. 

§  G.  Second  Sdtlement  of  the  German  invudtrs^  A.©.  477. — ^n 
the  year  477,  four  ycnrs  after  the  decisive  victory  of  Hengest,  Ella 
(^11  A,  or  iEUe),  with  his  three  aona,  Cymen,  Wienciiig,a&d  Cissa, 
landed  with  a  body  of  Saxons  from  three  ships  at  the  place  afterwards 
called  Cymenes-ora  (Shoreham),  upon  the  eastern  side  of  Chichester 
harbour  in  Sussex ;  but  the  Britons  were  not  expelled,  till  after 
many  battles,  by  their  warlike  invaders.  The  moat  graphic  reooid 
in  tiie  whole  story  of  the  conquest  is  that  of  the  capiure  of  the 
old  Roman  town  of  Anderida,  or  Andredes-ceaster  (PeveiiseyX  by 
Ella  and  Cissa,  '*  who  slew  all  that  dwelt  therein,  nor  was  a  single 
Briton  left  there  "  (491).  Ella  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the 
South'Saxona  or  Utisaex,  and  extended  his  dominion  over  the 
modem  county  of  Sussex  and  a  great  part  of  Surrey.  Ella  is  said 
to  have. died  between  514  and  519.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Cissa,  in  whose  line  tho  kingdom  of  Sussex  remained  for  a  k>og 
period,  though  we  know  not  even  the  name  of  any  of  his  successors. 
The  capital  of  this  kingdom  was  Chichester  (Cissa-ceaster,  the 
fortress  or  city  of  Cissa),  the  British  and  Boman  Begnum,  To 
these  German  invaders  is  due  the  division  of  Sussex  into  rapts, 
which  again  are  divided  into  hundreds. 

§  7.  Third  settlement  of  the  German  invaders,  a.d.  495. — The 
third  body  of  German  invaders  were,  like  the  last,  also  Saxons. 
They  landed  in  495,  under  the  command  of  Cerdic  and  his  son 
Cynric,  at  a  place  called  Cerdices-om,  which  was  prob.tbly  at  the 
head  of  the  Hamble  creek,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Southampton 
Water.  None  of  the  invaders  met  with  such  vigorous  resistance,  or 
exerted  so  much  valour  and  perseverance  in  pushing  their  conquests. 
Cerdic  did  not  make  much  pro<:ress  till  six  years  later,  after  calling 
in  further  aid  from  the  continent     In  514  Cerdic  was  reinforced  by 


*  The  AnglO'Saxrm  ChromicU  U  the  an* 
tbority  for  all  these  battles. 

f  He  is  represented  as  the  leader  of 
the  Eomanized  Britons,  in  opposition  to 


Vortigem. 

%  The  tennioatioQ  -ing  ia  ttte  si^i  ot 
the  Anglo_Saz<«  palnnymlc. 
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the  arrival  .  bis  nephews,  Sluf  and  Wihtg&r,  who  arc  also  rei 'resented 
as  Jutish  leaders.  Gerdic's  power  now  became  more  formidable;  many 
districts  were  conquered,  and  among  them  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which 
Cerdic  bestowed  on  his  nephews  (530).  It  was  not,  however,  till  his 
great  victory  over  the  Britons  at  Cerdices-ford  (or  Gharford,  in 
Hampshire),  in  519,  that  Cerdic  assumed  the  royal  title  and  erected 
the  kingdom  of  the  West-Saxons  or  Wessex,  Gerdic's  further 
pn^ress  towards  the  WQSt  was  checked  by  a  great  defeat  which  he 
received  in  the  following  year  at  Mount  Badon*  from  Arthur,  prince 
of  the  Damnonii,  whose  heroic  valour  now  sustained  the  declining 
fate  of  his  country.  This  is  that  Arthur  so  much  celebrated  in  the 
songs  of  British  bards,  and  whose  military  achievements  have  been 
blended  with  so  many  fables  as  even  to  have  given  occasion  for 
entertaining  a  doubt  of  his  real  existence.  But,  though  poets  dis* 
figure  the  lineaments  of  history  by  their  fictions,  and  use  strange 
liberties  with  truth  where  they  are  the  sole  historians,  as  among  the 
Nitons,  they  have  commonly  some  real  foundation  f<»r  their  wildest 
exi^gerations. 

Gerdio  died  in  584,  leaving  his  dominions  to  his  son  Cynric,  who 
mled  till  his  death  in  560,  and  considerably  extended  his  kingdom, 
the  capital  of  which  was  Wintan-oeaster,  or  Wiuchester,  the  Romiein 
Yenta  Belgarum.  Gynric  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Ceawlin,  who 
took  from  the  Britons  the  great  Roman  cities  of  Gloucester,  Giren- 
oester,  and  Bath  (577),  and  extended  bis  conquests  up  the  valley  of 
the  Severn,  as  well  as  to  the  north  of  the  Thames. t 

§  8.  Fourth  settlement  of  the  German  invaders,  a.d.  526.^The8e 
invaders  were  also  Saxons.  They  founded  the  kingdom  of  tbo  East" 
Saooons  or  Essex,  to  which  the  MiddU-Saxons  or  Middlesex  also 
belonged.  Escvin  was  the  first  king  of  Essex ;  but  his  son  Sledda, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  ^ihelberht  of  Kent,  appears  as  a  subject 
of  his  father-in-law ;  and  Essex,  thouoh  styled  a  kingdon^  seems 
always  to  have  been  subject  to  the  neighbouring  kings. 

§  9.  Fifth  setUemefit  of  the  German  invaders. — The  four  pro- 
ceding  invasions  had  been  made  by  the  Jutes  and  Saxons;  but  the 
next  two  settlements  consisted  of  Angles.  Towanls  the  middle  or 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  for  the  exact  date  is  unknown,  some 
Angles,  apparently  divided  into  two  iribcs,  the  North-Folk  and 


*  Moant  BadoD  is  omiallr  Ideotifled 
with  Bath ;  but  Dr.  Guest  adduces  etroog 
reasonn  for  believing  it  to  be  Badbury, 
nMrBlandronl. in  Dursetsliire.  {Ut  mpra^ 
p.  63.)  'J'he  year  of  tbe  battle  of  Mount 
Badon  'was  also  that  of  the  birth  of  Oildoa, 
who  esulta  over  the  '*alaaghter  of  the 
*  ide  fUre{f9rU).    He  represents 


it  as  separating  m  time  of  conflict  and 
disaster  from  one  of  comparaUve  repose, 
during  which,  however,  the  Britons  grew 
more  and  more  corrnpt. 

t  See  Dr.  Onest's  •*  English  Conquest  of 
the  Severn  Valley/'  in  the  Arcb/xUogical 
JoWTMi  for  1862,  vol.  xiz.  pp.  193,  folL 
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the  Qouth'Fcik^  founded  the  kingdom  of  East  Anglia,  comprising 
the  modem  countieB  of  Norfolk  and  SitffoUe^  and  parts  of  Oambridge- 
shire  and  HantiDgdonahire.  Hardly  anything  ia  known  ci  the  hia* 
tory  of  East  Anglia.  Ufik  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  king,  and 
his  descendants  were  styled  Uffingas,  just  as  the  race  of  Kentish 
kings  were  called  .^jsciugas. 

$  10.  Sixik  settlement  of  the  Oerman  invaden^  ahout  a.d.  647.— 
The  country  to  the  north  of  the  Hnmber  had  been  early  separated 
into  two  British  states,  namely,  Deifyr  (Deorarrice),  extending  from 
the  Humber  to  the  Tyne^and  Bemeich  (Beoma-rice),  lying  between 
the  Tyne  and  the  Forth.  These  names,  afterwards  Latinized  into 
Deira  and  BemietOy  were  retained  titl  a  late  period.  The  two 
countries  were  separated  by  a  vast  forest  occupying  the  district 
between  the  Tyne  and  the  Tees,  or  the  modem  county  of  Durham. 
According  to  a  tradition  preserrcd  by  Nennius,  Hengest  sent  for  his 
son  Ochta,  and  for  Ebissa  the  son  of  Horsa,  who  came  oyer  in  forty 
ships,  and  settled  in  the  north  of  Britain,  up  to  the  confines  of  the 
Picts.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Angles  had  occupied  parts 
of  Northumbria  at  an  early  period ;  though  it  was  not  till  the  con- 
quests of  Ida,  who  fought  his  way  southward  from  the  Lothians,  that 
tiie  Angles  obtained  the  supremacy  (647).  Ida  became  king  of 
Beroicia,  and  transmitted  his  power  to  his  son ;  and  a  separate  Anglian 
kingdom  was  founded  in  Deira  by  Ella.  These  two  kingdoms  remained 
for  some  years  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  one  another ;  but  they 
were  united  in  the  person  of  iBthelfrith  or  i^elfrid,  grandson  of  Ida, 
who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Ella,  and  who  expelled  her  infimt 
brother  Edwin.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  restoration  of  Edwin, 
in  617,  that  the  united  kingdoms  seem  to  have  assumed  the  name 
of  Northumbria,  which  was  for  some  time  the  most  powerful  ol 
the  Anglo-Saxon  states. 

§  II.  The  country  to  the  west  of  East  Anglia  and  Deira  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  March  or  boundary,  and  was  invaded 
by  Anglian  chieftains,  who  were  for  some  time  subject  to  tho  kings  of 
Northumbria.  It  was  erected  into  an  independent  state  by  Penda, 
about  626,  under  the  name  of  the  March  or  Afertta,  which  was  sub- 
sequently extended  to  the  Severn,  and  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
centre  ot  England.  It  was  divided  by  the  Trent  into  North  and 
South  Mercia. 

§  12.  Thus,  after  a  century  and  a  half,  was  gradually  established 
in  Britain  what  has  been  called  the  Heptarchy,  or  seven  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdoms,  namely  Kent,  Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex,  East  Anglia, 
Mercia,  and  Northumbria.  The  term  is  not  strictly  correct,  for 
there  were  never  exactly  seven  independent  kingdoms  co-existent ; 
and,  11  the  smaller  and  dependent  ones  are  reckoned,  the  numUor 
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must  be  considerably  increased.  The  Britons,  or  ancient  Celtic  in- 
habitants, driven  into  the  western  parts  of  the  island,  formed  several 
small  states.  In  the  extreme  south- west  lay  Damnonia,  called 
also  West  Wales,  the  kingdom  of  Arthur,  occupying  at  first  the 


Map  of  Britain,  abofwing  the  Settlements  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxons. 

present  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  but  limited  at  a  later 
period,  after  the  separation  of  Ceraau,  or  Cornwall,  to  Dyvnaint, 
or  Devonshire.  In  Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Dorsetshire,  con- 
quered by  the  West  Saxons  at  an  early  period,  a  largo  native 
population  still  maintained  its  ground.    This  was  likewiio  the  caso 
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in  Devonshire  long  after  iU  oocnpation  by  the  Saxons ;  whence 
the  iDhabltants  of  that  district  obtained  the  name  of  the  *'  Welsh 
kind.'*  Camhriaf  or  TTa^es,  was  divided  into  several  small  klDgdoms 
or  principalities.  The  name  of  Welsh  (  Wealcts)  was  the  German  term 
for  forei^ers,  or  those  who  speak  another  language,  and  Wiilsch  is  still 
applieil  by  the  Germans  to  the  Italians.  The  history  of  the  Celts 
who  dwelt  in  Cumbria^  to  the  north  of  Wales,  is  involved  in  obscarity. 
Cambria,  or  Cumberland,  properly  so  called,  includeJ,  besides  the 
present  county,  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire,  and  extended  into 
Northumbria,  probably  as  far  as  the  modern  Leeds.  Caerlool,  or 
Carlisle,  was  its  chief  city.  North  of  Cumbria,  between  the  two 
Roman  walls,  and  to  the  west  of  the  kingdom  of  Bemicio,  were 
situate^l  two  other  British  kins^loms :  Beged,  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  district,  nearly  identical  perhaps  witli  Annandale,  in  Dum- 
friesshire ;  and  Strathdyde^  embracing  the  counties  of  Dumbarton^ 
Renfrew,  and  Dumfries,  and  probably  also  those  of  Peebles,  Selkirk, 
and  Lanark.  These  kingdoms  were  sometimes  united  under  one 
chief,  or  Pendragon,  called  also  Tyem,  or  tymnnus,  who,  like  other 
British  princes,  regarded  himself  as  the  successor,  and  even  as  the 
descendant,  of  Constantino  or  Maximus.  The  Welsh  called  nil  the 
Angles  and  Saxons  by  the  name  of  Saxons,  as  they  call  the  English 
to  this  day. 

Besides  the  Britons  who  found  shelter  in  these  western  and 
mountainous  regions  from  the  fury  of  the  Saxon  and  Anglian 
invaders,  great  numbers  of  them,  under  the  conduct  of  tht^ir  priests 
and  chieftains,  abandoned  their  native  shores  altogether,  and  settled 
in  Armorica,  on  the  western  coast  of  Fnincc,  which  from  them 
derived  its  subsequent  name  of  Bretagne,  nr  Biittany. 

The  completeness  of  the  conquest  mndo  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
is  inferrel  from  the  fact  that  their  language  furms  to  this  diy 
the  staple  of  our  own ;  but  with  regard  to  their  treatment  of 
the  conquered  land,  and  their  relations  towards  the  natives,  wo 
are  almost  entirely  in  the  dark.  It  is  usually  stated  that  tho 
Saxons  cither  exterminated  tho  original  |x>pulation,  or  drove  them 
into  the  western  parts  of  tho  island ;  but  there  are  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  this  was  not  uniformly  the  case ;  and  we  may 
conclude  from  the  Welsh  traditions,  and  from  the  number  of  Celtic 
words  still  existing  in  the  English  language,  that  a  ccnsideniblo 
number  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants  remained  upon  the  soil  as  the  slaves 
or  subjecis  of  their  conquerors.* 

§  13.  As  it  would  be  useless  to  follow  the  obscure  and  often 
doubtful  details  of  the  several  Anglo-Saxon  states,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  selecting  the  more  remarkable  events  that  occurred 
*  This  mO^&ei  is  more  l\ill7  diMnmed  in  the  Notes  and  TliastraUons  (C). 
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down  to  the  timo  when  all  the  kingdoms  were  united  under  the 
authority  of  Egbert.  The  title  of  Breiwalda,  or  Brytenwealda^ 
that  is,  supreme  commander  or  emperor  of  Britain,  which  was  given 
or  assumed  by  him,  is  assigned  in  the  Chronicle  to  seven  earlier 
kings,  whoso  supremacy  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  sovereigns  affords 
some  bond  of  connection  to  their  histories.* 

The  first  who  held  this  sort  of  supremacy,  according  to  Cedc,t  was 
Ella,  king  of  the  South  Saxons.  Ceawlin,  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
or  Wessex,  the  grandson  of  Cerdir,  was  the  seoond.  Tho  JBsciug, 
^thelberht  %  of  Kent,  disputed  the  supremacy  with  him,  but  was 
overthrown  in  a  great  battle  at  Wibbandun  (Wimbledon),  which 
won  Surrey  for  Wessex  (568).  Ceawlin  imited  many  districts  to 
his  kingdom ;  but,  from  some  unknown  cause,  the  termination 
of  his  reign  was  singularly  unprosperous.  His  own  subjects,  and 
even  liis  own  relations,  with  the  Britons  and  Scots,  united  against 
him.  He  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle  at  Wodesbeorg  (probably 
Wanborough,  near  Swindon,  in  Wilts),  in  the  year  592,  and  died 
in  exile  two  years  afterwards. 

§  14.  After  the  expulsion  of  Ceawlin,  iEthclbcrht  of  Kent  obtained 
the  supremacy,  to  which  he  had  for  so  many  years  aspired.  The 
most  memorable  event  of  his  reign  was  tlie  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  for  the  reception  of  which  the 
mind  of  ^thelberht  had  been  prepared  through  his  marriage  with 
the  Christian  princess  Bertha,  daughter  of  Cbaribert,  the  Frank  king 
of  Paris.  But  the  immediate  cause  of  its  introduction  was  an 
incident  which  occurred  at  Rome.  It  happened  that  Gregory,  who 
afterwards,  under  the  title  of  the  Great,  occupied  the  papal  chair, 
had  observed  in  the  market-place  of  Rome  some  Anglian  youths  ex- 
posed for  sale,  whom  the  Roman  merchants,  in  their  trading  voyages 
to  Britain,  had  bought  of  their  mercenary  parents.  Struck  with  tho 
beauty  of  their  fair  complexions  and  blooming  countenances,  Gre- 
gory asked  to  what  country  they  belonged.  Being  told  that  they 
were  Angles,  he  replied  that  they  ought  more  properly  to  be  denomi- 
nated angels  :  for  it  was  a  pity,  he  said,  that  the  prince  of  darkness 
should  enjoy  so  fair  a  prey,  and  that  so  beautiful  an  exterior  should' 
cov(  r  a  mind  destitute  of  internal  grace  and  righteousness.   Inquiring 


*  The  existence  of  the  Bretwaldas,  at 
leant  In  the  earlier  times,  is  disputed  ^y 
Mr.  Hallum  and  Mr.  Kemble.  The  title 
itself  occurs,  for  the  first  and  only  time, 
in  the  CkrtmicU^  in  connection  ^Ith  the 
supremacy  of  Egbert,  **  the  eighth  king 
that  was  BretwaUiat"  and  then  the  other 
seven  are  named.  The  list  is  taken  from 
the  passage  in  Bede,  where  he  names 
ZIthclberht  as  th0  thlid  amoDg  the  kings 


of  tho  English  race  who  held  some  sort  of 
supremacy  over  all  the  provinces  south  of 
the  number;  the  limitation  applying 
of  course  only  to  the  first  four,  not  to  the 
three  Northumbrians. 

t  "  Imperium  hi^usmodi,"  Bcde,  H.  E. 
ii.6. 

t  Usually  called  EUwlbert,  the  wav^ 
form  of  the  name. 
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fnithcr  conceruing  tbo  name  of  their  proTince,  he  was  informed  thai 
it  was  Deira,  a  district  of  Northumbria.  •*  Deira,**  replied  he,  "  that 
is  good !  They  are  called  to  the  mercj  of  God  from  his  anger  ((2« 
tra).  But  what  is  the  name  of  the  king  of  that  province  ?  **  He 
iras  told  it  was  ^lla,  or  Alia.  **  AUelujah ! "  cried  he ;  *•  we  must 
endeavour  that  the  praises  of  God  he  sung  in  their  country."  Moved 
by  these  auguries,  which  appeared  to  him  so  happy,  Gregory  deter- 
mined to  undertake  himself  a  mission  into  Britain,  and,  having 
obtained  the  Pope's  approbation,  prepared  for  the  journey ;  but  his 
popularity  at  home  was  so  great,  that  the  Romans,  unwilling  to 
expose  him  to  such  dangers,  opposed  his  design  ;  and  he  was  obliged 
for  the  present  to  lay  aside  all  further  thoughts  of  executing  hia 
pious  purpose.* 

After  his  accession  to  the  pontificate,  Gregory,  anxious  for  the 
conversion  of  Britain,  sent  Augustine,  a  Boman  monk,  with  forty 
associates,  to  preach  the  gospel  in  this  island.  Terrified  ^ith  the 
danger  of  propagating  the  faith  among  so  fierce  a  peo]  le, :»{  whose 
language  they  were  ignorant,  the  missionaries  stopped  some  time 
in  €hiul,  and  sent  back  Augustine  to  lay  the  hazards  and  difficulties 
of  the  undertaking  beroro  the  pope,  and  crave  his  permission  to 
return.  But  Gregory  exhorted  them  fo  persevere ;  and  Augustine, 
on  his  arrival  in  Kent  in  the  year  697,  found  the  danger  much 
less  than  he  had  apprehended.  JSthelberht,  already  well  disposed 
towards  the  Christian  faith,  assigned  him  a  habitation  in  the  Isle 
of  Thanct,  and  soon  after  admitted  him  to  a  conference.  Encouraged 
by  his  favourable  rrception,  and  seeing  now  a  prospect  of  success, 
Augustine  proceed*  1  with  redoubleil  zeal  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
people  of  Kent.  Numbers  were  converted  and  baptized,  and  the 
king  himself  was  persuaded  to  submit  to  the  same  rite.  Augustine 
was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  endowed  by  Gregory 
with  authority  OTer  all  the  British  churches,  and  in  token  of 
his  new  dignity  received  the  pall  from  Rome  (601).  Christianity 
was  soon  afterwards  introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  Esser  whose 
sovereign,  Saeberhl  or  Sebert,  was  JSthelberht's  nephew ;  and  through 
the  influence  of  iEthelberht,  Mellitus,  who  had  been  tbo  apostle  of 
Christianity  in  Essex,  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  London, 
where  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  waa  erected,  as  some  say. 
on  the  site  of  a  former  temple  of  Diana.  Sebert  also  erected  on 
Thomey  Island,  which  was  formed  by  the  branches  of  a  small  rivet 
fi&lling  into  the  Thames,  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  where  West^ 


*  ThiB  oelebnted  tUaj  is  told  by  Beda 
(^  1),  and  to  copied  from  him,  with 
alight  variations,  by  other  medieval 
writers.     The  ziamea  indicate  that  the 


legend  to  nothing  more  than  a  monklrih 
and  poetical  version  of  tbe  Introdnotiov. 
of  Chrtottonlty  into  the  North  Aaeltab 
eettlemenu  oftbe  ialaad. 
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minster  Abbey  now  stands.  In  Kent  the  sec  of  Hochester  was 
founded  by  Augustine,  and  bestowed  upon  Justus. 

§  15.  llie  marriage  of  ^thelberbt  with  Bertha,  and,  much  more 
jiis  adoption  of  Christianity, brought  his  subjects  into  connection  with 
the  Franks,  Italians,  and  other  nations  of  the  continent,  and  tended 
to  reclaim  them  from  that  gross  ignorance  and  barbarity  in  which 
all  the  Sajton  and  Anglian  tribes  had  been  hitherto  inyolved. 
iE^thelberht  also,  with  the  adviqe  of  his  counsellors,  enacted  a 
boily  of  laws,  the  first  written  laws  promulgated  by  any  of  the 
German  conquerors.  He  goyerued  the  kingdom  of  Kent  51  years, 
and,  dyiog  in  616,  left  the  succession  to  his  son  Eadbald,  who 
ix)Ssessed  neither  the  abilities  nor  the  authority  of  his  father.  The 
supremacy  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  south  of  the  Humber 
passed  to  the  fourth  Bretvxdda,  Redwald,  king  of  the  East  Angles 
(586-624).  The  protection  afforded  by  Redwald  to  young  Edwin, 
the  rightful  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  Beira,  brought  him  into  collision 
with  iEthelfritb,  king  of  Northumbria.  It  has  been  already  men- 
tioned that  ^thelfrith  had  united  Deim  to  Bernicia,  by  seizing 
upon  it  at  the  death  of  Ella,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and 
expelling  her  infant  brother  Edwin,  Bedwald  marched  into  North- 
umbria,  and  fought  a  battle  with  iBthelfrith,  who  was  defeated 
and  killed,  on  the  banks  of  the  Idle  in  Nottinghamshire  (617). 
His  sons,  Eanfrid,  Oswald,  and  Oswy,  yet  infants,  were  carried^ 
into  the  land  of  the  Picts,  and  Edwin  was  restored  to  the  crown. 

§  16.  Edwin  subsequently  became  the  fifth  Bretwalda,  and  all 

the  Anglo-Saxon  states,  with  the  exception  of  Kent,  acknowledged 

his  supremacy.    He  distioguished  himself  by  his  influence  over  the 

other  kingdoms,  and  by  the  strict  execution  of  justice  in  his  own. 

He  reclaimed  his  subjects  from  the  licentious  life  to  which  they 

had  been  accustomed ;  and  it  was  a  common  saying  that  during  his 

reign  a  woman  with  her  infant  might  go  on  foot  from  sea  to  sea 

without  fear  of  violence  or  robbery.    A  remarkable  instance  has 

been  transmitted  to  us  of  the  affection  borne  him  by  his  servants. 

.His  enemy,  Cwichelm,  king  of  Wessex,  finding  himself  unable  to 

maintain  open  war  against  so  powerful  a  prince,  determined  to  use 

treachery  against  him,  and  employed  one  Eomer  for  that  purpose. 

The  assassin,  having  obtained  admittance  on  pretence  of  delivering 

a  message  from  Cwichelm,  drew  his  dagger  and  rushed  upon  the 

king.    His  thegn*  Lilla,  seeing  his  master's  danger,  and  having  no 

other  means  of  defence,  interposed  his  own  person  between  the  king 

and  Eomer*s  dagger,  which  was  pushed  with  such  violence,  that 

it  wounded  Edwin  through  the  body  of  his  faithful  attendant 

C626).* 

•EBde,tt.». 
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This  event,  as  well  as  the  birth  of  a  daughter  the  same  nighty 
is  said  to  have  hastened  Edwin's  conversion  to  Christianity.  After 
the  death  of  his  first  consort,  a  Mercian  princess,  Edwin  had  mar- 
ried JSthelburga,  the  daughter  of  i£thelberht,  king  of  Kent.  This 
lady,  emulating  the  glory  of  her  mother  Bertha,  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  converting  her  husband  and  his  people  to  Chris- 
tianity, carried  Faulinus,  a  learned  bishop,  along  with  her;  and, 
besides  stipulating  for  toleration  in  the  exercise  of  her  own  religion, 
which  was  readily  granted  her,  she  used  every  effort  to  persdade  Hio 
king  to  embrace  it.  Her  exertions,  seconded  by  those  of  PAulinu6, 
were  successful.  Edwin  was  baptized  on  Easter  Day,  a.d.  G27,  at 
York,  in  a  wooden  church  hastily  erected  for  the  occasion,  and 
dedicated  to  St  Peter.  Subsequently  York  wns  raised  into  an 
archbishopric;  Paulinus  was  appointed  the  first  northern  metro- 
politan, and  a  handsome  church  of  stone  was  built  for  his  cathedraL 
From  York,  as  a  centre,  Christianity  was  propagated,  though  not 
without  some  vicissitudes^  throughout  the  neighbouring  Anglian 
countries. 

§  17.  Evil  days  for  Northumbria  were  now  approaching.  Edwin 
was  slain  in  battle  by  Penda,  the  powerful  king  of  Mcrcia  (633). 
Northumbria  was  divided  into  two  separate  kingdoms,  and  the 
people,  with  their  monarchs,  relapsed  into  Paganism.  In  63i 
Oswald,  the  son  of  ^thelfrith,  again  united  the  kingdoms  of  North- 
umbria, and  restored  the  Christian  religion,  in  which  he  and  his 
brothers  had  been  brought  up  during  their  exile  among  the  Picts. 
For,  while  South  Britain  was  oveiTun  by  heathen  conquerors, 
Christianity  had  been  firmly  planted  among  the  Scots  and  Picts  by 
the  missionarfes  led  from  Ireland  by  St  Columba,  who  had  his 
chief  seat  in  the  sacred  island  of  Hii  (lona).*  Oswald  was  also 
acknowledged  as  the  sixth  Breiwdlda,  and  reigned,  according  to 
the  expression  of  Bede,  over  the  four  nations  of  Britain — the  Angles, 
the  Britons,  the  Picts,  and  the  Scots.  His  reign,  however,  wa^ 
short  He  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Penda,  a.d.  G42,  and, 
like  Edwin,  was  defeated  and  slain.  His  corpse  was  treated  with 
great  brutality ;  but  he  was  canonized  by  the  church  as  a  saint  and 
martyr ;  his  scattered  limbs  were  coUecteil  as  relics,  and  were  held 
to  be  endowed  with  miraculous  powers.  Penda  penetrated  as  far 
as  Bamborough,  the  residence  of  the  Northumbrian  princes  on  the 
coast  of  Northumberland ;  but,  after  a  fruitless  siege,  he  was  oblige^ 
to  retire  and  evacuate  the  kingdom. 

§  18.  On  the  death  of  Oswald  his  brother  Oswy  succeeded  to  his 
kingdom  and  to  the  dignity  of  Bretwcdda.    He  defeated  and  slew 
the  formidable  Penda  in  a  great  battle  near  Leeds,  in  655.    The 
•  St.  Colnmlw  died  in  the  Mune  fear  in  wbkh  AngwUtte  came  to  EogUnd  (S9T> 
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reign  of  Oswy  was  rendered  meraorable  by  a  most  destructive 
pestilence  called  the  yellow  plague,  which,  commencing  in  664, 
ravaged  the  whole  island  for  twenty  years,  with  the  exception  of  the 
northern  Highlands.  Oswy  died  in  670,  and  with  him  the  dignity 
of  BretvxUda  expired,  till  it  was  revived  by  Egbert. 

His  warlike  successor,  Ecgfrith,  maintained  and  increased  bis 
power  over  Mercia ;  but  his  ambition  to  subdue  the  land  of  the  Picts 
led  to  the  destruction  of  his  army  and  his  own  death  on  the  moor 
of  Nechtansmcre  (685).  The  blow  was  fatal  to  the  supremacy  of 
Kbrthumbria;  but  her  decline  was  gilded  by  the  dawning  glories 
of  English  literature.  The  last  half  of  the  seventh  and  the  first 
half  of  the  eighth  century  saw  the  foundation  of  the  monasteries 
of  Whitby,  Jarrow,  and  Wearmouth,  and  the  great  school  of  learn- 
ing at  York ;  and  produced  the  poems  of  CiEDMON  and  the  history 
of  Bede.*  But  this  very  culture  tempted  the  Northumbrian  kings 
to  lay  do^vn  the  sword  for  the  cloister ;  and  during  most  of  the 
eighth  century  the  annals  of  Kbrthumbria  present  little  more 
than  a  series  of  seditions,  usurpations,  and  murders.  Agriculture 
was  neglected;  the  land  was  desolated  by  famine  and  pestilence. 
To  fill  up  the  measure  of  its  calamities,  the  Northmen  landed 
in  Lindisfarn  in  793  and  in  the  following  year  at  Ecgferths-Minste^ 
(probably  Wearmouth),  plundering  and  destroying  the  churches 
and  monasteries  in  those  places.  After  the  death  of  ^thclred 
(a.d.  795)  universal  anarchy  prevailed  in  Northumbria;  and  the 
people,  having  by  so  many  fatal  revolutions  lost  all  attachment  to 
their  government  and  princes,  were  well  prepared  for  subjection  to 
a  foreign  yoke.  This  was  finally  imposed  upon  them  by  Ecgbriht 
or  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex;  to  the  history  of  which  kingdom, 
as  finally  swallowing  up  all  the  rest,  we  must  now  hasten. 

§  19.  The  history  of  the  kings  of  Wessex  presents  nothing  remark- 
able till  we  arrive  at  the  reign  of  Ino  or  Ina,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  688.  Ina  was  remarkable  for  his  justice,  policy,  and 
prudence.  He  treated  the  Britons  of  Somersetshire  and  the  adjoining 
districts  (the  Wealas,  or  Welsh-kind),  whom  he  had  subdued,  with  a 
humanity  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Saxon  conquerors.  He  allowed  the 
proprietors  to  retain  possession  of  their  lands,  enooumged  marriages 
and  alliances  between  them  and  his  ancient  subjects,  and  granted  them 
the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  the  same  laws.  These  laws  he 
augmented  and  ascertained ;  and,  though  he  was  disturbed  by  some 
insurrections  at  home,  his  long  reign  of  37  years  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  glorious  and  most  prosperous  in  the  annals  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  In  the  decline  of  his  age  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Borne,  where  he  died  in  728. 

*  See  Notes  and  lUnstrations  to  chapter  Iv. 
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Egbert  was  the  (oarth  in  descent  from  Ingild,  Iiui'h  brother ;  and 
being  a  young  man  of  the  most  promisiag  hopes,  gave  great  jealoosj 
to  the  reigning  king,  Beorhtric  (or  Brihtric),  buth  because  he  seemed 
by  his  birth  better  entitled  to  the  crown,  and  had  acquired  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  affections  of  the  people.  Egbert^  sensible 
cf  his  danger  from  the  suspicions  of  Brihtric,  secretly  withdrew 
into  Gaul,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Charles  the  Grea^ 
or  Charlemagne,  king  of  the  Franks.  By  residing  in  the  court  and 
-serving  in  the  armies  of  that  prince,  the  most  able  and  most 
generous  that  had  appeared  in  Europe  during  several  sges,  Egbert 
acquired  those  accompUshmentB  which  afti-rwards  enabled  him  to 
make  such  a  shining  figure  on  the  tljrunc. 

It  was  not  long  before  Egbert  IwX  an  opportunity  of  dii^daying 
his  natural  and  acquired  abilities.  Brihtric  was  accidentally  killed 
by  partaking  of  a  cup  of  poison  which  his  wife  Eadburga,  daughter 
of  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  hod  mixed  for  a  young  nobleman  who  had 
acquired  her  husband's  friendship^  and  had  on  that  oooount  become 
the  object  of  her  jealousy.  Egbert  was  now  recalled  from  Gaul  by 
the  nobility  of  AVessex,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  his  anoestorsy 
A.D.  800.  His  future  career  may  have  been  shaped  by  the  exampfe 
of  Charles  the  Great,  who,  iu  the  year  of  Egbert's  recall,  was 
crowned  at  Rome  by  pope  Leo  III.,  as  Augustus  or  Emperor  of 
the  West  (Christmas  Day,  800).  Egbert  turned  his  arms  sgainst 
the  Britons  iu  Cornwall  and  Wales,  but  was  recalled  from  these 
conquests  by  an  invasion  of  his  dominions  by  Beomwulf,  king  of 
Mercia.  To  explain  that  circumstance,  and  close  the  history  of  the 
other  Anglo-9axon  states,  wo  must  here  take  a  retrospective  glance 
at  the  eveuts  that  had  happened  in  Mercia. 

§  20.  After  the  death  of  Penda,  the  history  of  Mercia  presents 
little  of  importance  till  we  arrive  at  the  long  reign  of  ^thelbald 
.(716-755).  This  sovereign  appears  to  have  possessed  as  much 
power  as  any  of  the  Bretwaldas,  though  he  is  not  called  by  Uiat 
title.  He  distinguished  himself  by  many  successful  conflicts  with 
the  Britons,  against  whom  he  united  under  his  standard  East 
Anglia,  Kent,  Essex,  and  for  a  while  also  W^essex.  At  one  period 
he  asserted  his  supremacy  oyer  all  Enghind  south  of  the  H umber, 
and  in  a  charter  of  the  year  736  signs  himself  "  King  of  Britain." 
He  was  defeated  at  Barford  in  752  by  the  West  Saxcms^and  perished 
three  years  after..  u£thelbald,  after  a  short  period  of  usurpation 
by  Beomred,  was  succeeded  by  Ofia,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
Mercian  princes.  This  monarch,  after  he  had  gained  several 
victories  over  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  princes,  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Britons  of  Cambria,  whom  he  repeatedly  defeated  (776). 
He  settled  the  level  country  to  the  east  of  the  mountains,  between 
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.the  Wye  and  thB  Severn,  witb  Anglians ;  for  whode  {urotec^ou  fao 
constructed  the  mouod  or  rampart  between  the  mouth  of  (he  Bee 
and  that  of  the  Wye,  known  as  .Qfia'6.  Dyke,  ti^ices  of'  which  may 
still  be  discerned  The  krag  of  Mercia  had  npw  becoci^e  so.  con^ 
aiderable,  that  Charles  the  Great  entered  into  4q.  alliance  and  friend- 
ship with  hinu  As  Charles  ^vos  a  great  lover  of  leari^ing  and 
learned  men,  Offa,  at  his  desire,  sent  to  him  Alcuin,a  Northutnbrian 
.monk  much  celebrated  for  his  sohol/arship,  AI(Cuin  received,  greai 
honours  from  Charles,  and,  even  became  his  preoeptfiir .  in  th^ 
^iencos.    Charles,  in  return,  made  Qfia  many  costly  presents^  .' 

But  the  glory  and  successes  of  Offa  were  stained  by  the 
treacherous  murder  of  \£thelberh^  king  of  die.  East  An|;ielb 
whilst  sojourning  at  his  court  as  a  suitor  for  his  daughter,  and  by 
his  violent  seizure  of  iEthelberht's  kingdom  in  792.  Overcome  by 
remorse,  Offa  endeavoured  to  Atone  for  his  crime  by  liberality  to 
the  church.  He  founded  the  monastery  of  St.  Albans.  He  en- 
gaged to  pay  the  sovereign  pontiff  a  yearly  donation  for  the  sup- 
port of  an  English  college  at  Rome,  aodiin posed  the  tax  of  a  penny 
on  each  house  possessed  of  thirty  pence  a  year.*  This  imposition, 
iet}ed  afterwaids  on  all  England,  was .  commonly  denominated 
'Feter'9-^perice :  and  though  conferred  at  fuist  as  a  gift  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  college,  it  was  afterwards  claimed  as  a  tribute  by 'the 
Roman  pontiff.  ."     .  r 

Offa  died  in  796.  The  reigns  of  his  successors  deserve  'littlip 
attention.  Mercia,  instead  of  continuing  to  bo  the  leading  atat^ 
«moDg  the  Anglo-Saxons,  fell  rapidly  into  decay,  through  its  internal 
dissensions,  and  was  thus  easily  reduced  by  the  iamis .  of  Egberti 
to  whose  history  we  must  now  return. 

§  21.  Egbert  had  already  possessed  the  throne  of  Wessex  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  when  his  dominions,  as  before  noticc'd^ 
were  invaded  by  Beomwulf,  king  of  Mercia,  Egbert  defeated  th^ 
invaders  at  EUendun  (823),  and  subdued  with  facility  the  tributaiy 
Icingdoms  of  Kent  and  Sussex;  while  the  East  Angles,  out  of 
hatred  to  the  Mercian  government,  immediately  rose  in  arms,  and 
•put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Egbert.  To  engage  the 
Mercians  more  easily  to  submission,  Egbert  allowed  Wiglaf,  their 
countryman,  to  retain  the  title  of  king,  while  he  himself  exe5cise4 
the  real  sovereignty  (828).  The  anarchy  which  prevailed  in 
Northumbrian  as  already  related,  tempted  him  to  carry  hia  vi^?!" 
torioua  arfm  still  further;  and  the  inhabiUnts,  unable  to  resist  hi? 


*  Lets  tnifltwoith  J  authorities  oonsUler 

Ofla'8  liberality  as  only  a  conflrmatioii 

of  that  of  Ina,  ktng  of  the  West-Saxons, 

Who  is  also  MA  to  have  fbuhded  a  schcidl 

4    *    ■      ■     ' 


at  Rome.  iMto  bav«  laid  fN*  ftssspport 
a  ta^  of  one  penny  under  the  name  of 
Bom-feoh^  or  RAne-sCot,  en  tetwy  boose 
in  his  kfnftik/m,  ;.         • ,  -^  '^  ;  -  -^J^i 
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power,  and  detiroiui  of  potMBnng  loine  cBtabliBhed  form  of  gorefB- 
ment,  were  forward,  on  his  fint  appdmnee,  to  Bend  depuliee,  who 
anhmitted  to  his  authority,  and  swore  allegiance  fo  him  as  llieir 
sovereign,  at  Dore^  in  Derhyshire.  Egbert,  however,  still  conceded 
to  Korthnmbria,  as  he  had  done  to  Mereia  and  East  Asglia,  the 
power  of  electing  tboir  own  kings,  who  paid  him  tribnte  and  wera 
dependent  on  him.  These  three  subordinate  kingdoms  remained 
under  their  own  sovereigns,  as  vasiftis  of  Egbert,  till  they  were 
twallowdd  up  by  the  Danish  invasion. 

llius  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  were  united  under  the 
supremacy  of  one  king,  nearly  400  years  after  the  first  arrival  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  Britain.    This  event  took  place  in  the  year  827. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUBTRATIONa 


JL  THE  FRISIANS  TOOK  PART  W 
THE  SAXON  INYASiON  OF  BRI- 
TAIN. 

Hill  Appears  ftom  tlM  foUkmiog  UtOa  : 
-4.  Prmpius  Bajrt  (BeU.  Goth.  Ir.  20) 
that  Britain  was  inhaUted  in  hia  time  (the 
Sih  Gentuyy)  bj  three  races,  the  Anises, 
VkMuH,  ant  Britooi.  Th*  omiMiIwi  of 
tiM  Saxons^  and  the  snbetituUon  of  the 
iPriaians,  can  be  accounted  fbr  only  on  the 
■oppoeitioQ  that  Fritiam  and  Saamt  wtm 
conirtrtitte  tenni.  a.  The  tradiUoiw  oC 
the  Frisians  and  Flemings  daim  Hencest 
as  their  ancestor,  and  relate  that  be  was 
twniahed  Ikom  their  country.  3.  In  old 
eennan  peetrj  it  is  ezprassiy  stated  that 
the  Frisians  were  formerlj  called  Saxixis. 
4.  Many  English  words  and  some  gram- 
matical forms  are  more  closely  allied  to 
thoMoftbeold  FrieiAetban  to  tboee  of 
eay  other  Gennao  dialect.  For  instance, 
the  English  sign  of  the  infinitiTS  mood, 
to,  is  found  in  the  old  Frieeic,  and  not  in 
any  other  Qeman  dialect.  On  thia  sob* 
ject  see  Dayies  •*  On  the  Races  of  Lanoa- 
shire/'  in  the  TranmKtiont  of  the  PhUo- 
logical  Society  for  1666. 

B.    THE  ISLE  OF  TBANET. 

The  Isle  of  Thanet  was  in  Anglo-Saxon 

and   long   afterwards,  separated 

the  1^  of  K«Bt  }>r  a  brosd  strait. 


fRnB  t 


called  by  Beds  Um 
Stow,  Instead  of  being  a  narrnw  atRaai* 
as  at  present,  was  then  a  broad  river, 
openinc  into  a  wide  estuary  betweeu 
Sandwich  and  Ramsgate,  in  the  dineUDU 
of  FegweU  Bay.  Ships  coming  tfom 
France  and  Germany  sailed  np  thia 
estuary,  and  through  the  river,  eat  at  the 
other  siilB  by  BecnlTer.  Ebbes  Flest  i» 
the  name  given  to  a  £irmhouse  on  a  strip 
of  high  groand  rising  ont  of  Minster 
Manh  (Stanley,  Jfanoriote  cf  Qmttr^rf, 
ph  13>  Shmtut  is  the  Qeman  mam  ef 
the  island.  The  Welsh  name  was  Buiwn, 
which  probably  signified  a  foreland,  and 
isstiH  preeerrsd  in  the  eewpeond  Anna* 
pwtf.  la  East  Kent  the  gape  !■  the  line 
of  eUM  wldch  lead  down  to  the  shore  are 
called  gates ;  hence  Jiamsgate  Is  the  gate 
or  pass  leading  into  Euim  (Ovsst,  in  IVa- 
jocedingi  ^  <te  jlrrtcnriiejiMi  liiffftirts 
for  letf ,  p.  32). 


C.  CELTIC  WORDS  IN  THE  ENO* 
USH  LANGUAGE. 

Mr.  BaTlea,  in  the  imlwble  paper.  ftV 

ready  referred  to,  remarlES:  **  The  stontest 
assertor  of  a  pnre  Aagio-Sax^D  or  Nor- 
man descent  is  convicted  by  the  language 
of  his  dailj^life  of  belopging  to  a  rajoe  that 
partakes  largely  of  Celtic  blood.  If  be 
calls  Ibr  his  cool  tyi .  oolo,  Gcnn.  rocIrX 


Crap.  n. 
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or  telle  of  tUe  ta«M  of  fish  he  has  caught 
(W.  Uugawd^  Germ,  for^),  or  the  earl  he 
employs  on  his  land  (W.  cart,  from  car« 
a  drag  or  sledge.  Germ,  wagen),  or  of  the 
pranks  of  his  jroath  or  the  praneinff  of 
his  horse  (W.  prankt  a  trick ;  praneio,  to 
frolic),  or  declares  that  he  was  happy  when 
a  gownsman  at  Oxford  (W.  hap,  fortune, 
chance;  Germ.  gUtcki  W.  0wn\  «nr  that 
his  servant  is  part  (W.  pert,  spmce, 
dapper,  insolent) ;  or,  descending  to  the 
language  of  the  rulgar,  ho  afflrms  that 
BDch  assertions  are  balderdath,  and  th« 
claim  a  tkeum  (W.  baldonbifM,  idle^ 
pMtlng;  sion,  from  thorn,  a  deceit,  a 
sham),  he  is  nncohadoosly  maintaining 
the  truth  he  would  deny. 

A  long  list  of  Celtic  words  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  will  he  firand  In  Mr.  Davies's 
essay,  and  also  in  another  valuable  paper 
Ij  the  late  Mr.  Gamett,  Ukewfss  pub- 
lished In  the  aVuKsoclims  ^  Ms  PhUo- 
logical  Society  (vol.  i.  p.  171).  It  ap- 
pears thataoonsiderablfi  proportion  of  the 
English  words  relating  to  tiie  ordinairy 
aita  of  life,  suoh  as  sgricultivw.  caipeotry* 
and  in  general  indoor  and  outdoor  servVse. 
eome  tsom  the  Celtic.     The  fbllowing, 


Which  mi^t  be  multiplied  almost  Indeft- 
nltely,  may  serve  as  samples :— > 


A^Mk. 


ir«iiik. 


i(«iildnorvfamt». 
"(spot). 
rhiUtarov). 

gwlanca  (from  fwtaa.  wmQ. 
gwnfarolM). 
ham  (A  botte). 
lkth(arod). 


Pl*>r(aja|). 
rhic.  iMf. 
fa«dulBW«biafei. 
tMliliWtnnMnt,tool). 


Mr.  Davies  also  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  Lancashire  dialect  (and 
the  same  holds  good  of  other  dialects) 
msnylbw,  builfesqne,  or  obscene  words  oan 
he  tracvd  to  a  Celtic  souroe,  and  this  dr- 
cumstanoe,  together  with  the  fact  that  no 
words  connected  with  law,  or  government, 
or  the  luxuries  of  life,  belong  to  this  class, 
is  dIstlBct  evidence  that  the  Celtic  race 
was  held  in  a  state  of  dependence  or 
inferiority. 


Silver  Fenny  of  iEtbelberht,  Ung  of  Kent. 

Obvene :  jauusmrr  .  .  . ;  bust  right.    Reverse :  ikex  ;  wolf  and  twins.    (Thii 

coin,  if  genuine,  is  an  evident  imitation  of  those  of  Romis.) 


GoMen  Ring  of  Abelwulf  la  the  BriUah  Monean.    It  is  decorated  with  a  btadib- 
bUck  ciumeU  finnly  Incurporatfd  into  the  metal  by  fusion. 

CHAPTER    111. 

THE  AKOLO-8AXOK8  FBOM   THE   UKION  OF  EKGLAND  UlIDEB  EOBEBT 
TILL  THE   REIGK  OF  CANUTE  THE  DANE,    A.D.   827-1016. 

{  1.  State  of  the  kingdom.  §  2.  Inrasioo  of  the  Danes.  Death  of  Egbert, 
§  3.  Roign  of  .tthelwulf.  His  journey  to  Rome.  §  4.  Revolt  of  iEthel- 
bald.  §  5.  Reigns  of  iKthelhald,  ^thelberht,  JEthelrcd.  Cootinaed  inva- 
siona  of  the  Danes.  §  6.  Accession  of  Alfred.  Successes  of  the  Danes. 
Flight  of  Alfred.  §  7  Alfred  defeats  the  Danes.  Their  settlement  in 
East  Anglio.  The  Danelagh.  §  8.  Wise  regulations  of  Alfred.  New 
Danish  war.  Death  of  Alfred.  §  9.  His  character.  His  love  of  learn- 
ing. §  10.  His  policy  and  legislation.  §  11.  Reign  of  Edward  the 
Elder.  §  12.  Roign  of  ^thelstan.  His  conquests,  power,  and  foreign 
connections.  §  13.  Reign  of  Edmund  I.  His  assassination.  §  14. 
Reign  of  Ed  red.  St.  Dunstan ;  his  character  and  power.  §  15.  Reign 
of  Eiiwy.  His  quarrel  with  St.  Dunstan.  §  16.  Reign  of  Edgar.  His 
good  fortune.  §  17.  Reign  of  Edward.  His  assassination.  §  18.  Reign 
of  .^^tholred  II.  Invasion  of  the  Danes.  DanegeM.  §  19.  Massacre  of 
the  Dunes.  §  20.  Conquest  of  England  by  Sweyn.  Flight  of  j^Etbelred. 
§  21.  Death  of  Sweyn  and  return  of  ^Ethelred.  Invasion  of  Canute. 
Death  of  iEthelred.  §  22.  Division  of  England  between  Canute  and 
Edmund  Iron.side.     Murder  of  the  latter. 

§  1.  Egbert,  a.d.  827-836.— Although  England  was  not  firmly 
cemented  into  one  state  under  Egbert,  as  is  usually  represented,  yet 
the  power  of  this  monarch  and  the  union  of  so  many  provinces 
opened  the  prospect  of  future  tranquillity.  It  now  appeared  more 
than  probable  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  would  henceforth  become 
formidable  to  their  neighbours,  and  not  be  exposed  to  their  inroads 
and  devastations.  Indeed,  in  the  year  830,  Egbert  led  his  victori- 
ous army  into  North  Wales,  penetrated  into  Denbighshire,  laid  waste 
the  country  as  far  as  Snowdon,  and  reduced  the  Isle  of  Anglesey  to 
subjection.  Of  all  the  t^^rritory  that  had  been  comprised  in  Homan 
Britain,  Strathciyde  and  Cumbria  alone  were  free  from  vassalage  to 
the  crown  of  Egbert.    But  these  expectations  were  soon  overcMt 
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by  the  ftppearatioe  of  the  Korthm^n  (832),  who  during  the  next  two 
centuries  kept  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  perpetual  disquietude,  committed 
the  most  barbarous  ravages,  permanently  established  themselves 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  founded  a  new  race  of  kings. 

{  2.  These  pirates  and  freebooter^  inhabited  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and' Sweden ;  and  the  hordes  which 
plundered  England  were  drawn  Orom  alt  parts  of  both  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsulas.  •  It  was,  however,  chiefly  the  Danes  who 
directed  their  attacks  against  the  coasts  of  England;  tlie  Korr 
wegians  made  their  descents  for  the  most  part  upon  Scotland,  the 
'Hebrid<fs,  and  Ireland;  while  the  Swedes  turned  their  arms  against 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  llicse  Scandinavians  were  in  mde 
and  language  closely  connected  with*  the  Anglo-Saxony. '  Th6 
dangoage  of  all  the  Scandinavian  nations  differs  only  sli<:htly  froni 
-the  dialects  of  the  Germanic  tribes.  Both  races  crigtnally  wor- 
■bliipped  the  same  gods,  and  were  disttnaiiished  by  the  same  love 
<0f  enterprise  and  freeidom.  But  while  the  An<;lo-Saxons  had  long 
since  abjured  their  ancient  faith,  and  had  acquired  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  civilization,  their  Scandinavian  kinsmen  still  remained  in 
their  savage  indc^dence,  still  worshipped  Odin  as  their  national 
fpdf  and  sHll  regarded  the  plunder  of  foreign  lands  as  their  chief 
iooe«|Btion  and  delight.  In  the  ninth  century  they  inspfred'  tfao 
same  tenor  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  done  in  the  fifth.  Led  by 
ihe  youn^r  sons'of  royal  houses,  the  Vikings  *  swarmed  in  all  the 
'harbonrft  and  tivers  of  the  surrounding  countries.  Their  cour^  was 
mailced  by  fira  and-  bloodshed;  fiuildings  isacred  and  profane  were 
homt  to  the  ground  ;•  multitudes  of  people  were  mnrdcrcd  or  dragged 
away  into  slavery.  I1ie  terrified  inhabitants  fled  at  the  approach 
of  tho  ( nemy,  and  beheld  in  tliem  the  Judgment  of  God  foretokl  by 
the  inY)phets.  Their  national  flag  was  the  figure  of  a  black  raven, 
woven  on  a  blood-red  ground,  from  whose  movements  the  Northmeii 
augured  victory  ordcfeat.  When  it  fluttered  irs  wings,  they  believed 
that  Odin  gave  them  a  sign  of  victory;  but  ii  the  wings  hung 
down,  they  imagined  tirat  the  god  would  not  prosper  their  arms. 
Their  swords  were  longer  and  heavier  than  those  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  their  battle-axes  are  described  as  formidable  weapons.    ' 

These  terrible  Northmen  appeaixrd  nearly  simultaneously  on  the 
coasts,  of  England,  France,  and  Russia  They  wrested  from  the 
French  monarch  one  of  his  fairest  provinces,  which  was  called  Nor- 
mandy after  them  ;  and  they  founded  in  liussia  a  dynasty  which 
reigned  over  that  country  above  700  years  t    Their  first  appearance 

'  *  Viking  Is  to  Danish  a  naval  warrior,  |  see  chapter  ▼.    The  None  dyiUtft7  in, 
■   %  pirate.  Russia  was  founded  at  Novgorod  by  Burio 

t  For  their  settlement  in  Normandy  I  in  862.    ' 
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in  England  is  placed  by  the  Anglo-SatsoH  Chrmikie  under 
the  year  787 ;  but  it  was  not  till  tbe  Utter  part  of  Egbert's  idgn 
that  they  commenoed  their  regular  and  systematic  ravagea  of  the 
country.  At  first  they  made  merely  brie(  and  rapid  desoents  npoa 
the  coasts,  returning  tii  their  northtm  homes  with  the  i)lQQdcr  they 
had  gained;  but  they  soon  began  to  take  up  their  abode  in  England 
for  the  winter,  and  renewed  their  dcTasiationa  in  the  a|sring.  While 
£n<;Und  was  trembling  at  tliis  new  evil,  Egbert,  who  akme  was  able 
to  provide  effectually  against  it,  unfortnnately  died  (aok.  886),  and 
left  the  government  to  his  son  ^thelwulf. 

§  3.  ^TUELwuLF,  836-858.— Tbia  prince  had  neither  the  abilities 
nor  the  vigour  of  his  father,  and  was  better  qnalified  for  govemiiig 
a  convent  tlian  a  kingdom.  He  began  his  reign  with  a  partition 
of  his  dominions,  aiKl  dt'livcrcd  to  bis  eldest  son,  ^thelstan,  the 
newly  conquered  provinces  of  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  ^o  ineonvo- 
nience  seems  to  have  arisen  from  this  |)artiiion,  as  the  contiuuftl 
terror  of  the  Danish  invasions  prevented  all  domestic  dissensiODb 
These  incursions  now  became  almost  annual,  and,  from  their  suddee 
and  unexpected  nature,  kept  the  English  in  continual  alarm.  The 
unsettled  state  of  his  kingdom  did  not  hinder  JEthelwulf  fron 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  taking  with  him  hia  fourth  and 
favourite  son,  Alfred,  than  only  six  years  of  age  (853^  He  passed 
a  twelvemonth  there  in  exercises  of  devotion,  and  in  acts  of  libemUty 
to  the  church,  liesidcs  giving  presents  to  the  more  distinguidied 
ecclesiastics,  he  made  a  perpetual  grant  of  300  maneuseg  *  a  year  to 
that  see ;  on^tlurd  to  supi)ort  the  lamps  of  St  Peter's,  another  for 
those  of  St.  Paul's,  a  third  to  the  pope  himself.  It  has  been  maior 
taincd  by  some  writers  that  <£thelwulf  first  established  ttthct  ia 
England,t  but  this  is  founded  on  a  misinterpretation  of  the  aneient 
charters.  Tithes  were  of  earlier  origin ;  but  iEthelwulf  apppeari 
to  have  established  the  first  poor-law,  by  imposing  on  every  ten  hides 
of  hind  the  obligation  of  maintaining  one  indigent  person. 

§  4.  On  his  return  from  Home  (850)  iEthelwulf  married  Juditl^ 
daughter  of  the  French t  king  Charles  the  Bakl,  though  she  was 
then  only  twelve  years  of  age ;  but  on  bis  landing  in  England  he 
met  with  an  opposition  he  little  expected*  His  eldest  son,  iSthel* 
Stan,  being  deaid,  iEtheibald,  his  second  son,  who  had  assumed  the 
govcrnmcut,  formed,  in  concert  witli  many  of  the  nobles,  a  project 


•  The  maneui  was  a  sliver  coin  of 
•boat  the  weight  of  a  half-crown. 

t  What  Jsltbelwulf  appears  to  have 
done  was  to  sultJect  the  royal  demesnes 
to  piiyment  of  tithes,  from  which  tUej 
were  exempt  before. 

J  The  name  of  France  maj  now  first  be 


properly  used.  The  kingdom  of  Francs 
may  be  dated  from  the  cHtablislimcnt  of 
Cliarlfls  tik«  Bild  as  Icing  of  tlie  Weft 
Franlcs,  in  the  partition  between  him  and 
his  brothers,  Lothair  and  Lewis,  of  the 
dominions  of  their  grandfather,  Chsitas 
tbeUreaiCB43> 
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ibr  excladiDg  his  fatbcr  irom  the  ihronew  The  people  were  divided 
between  the  two  princes.  And  a  bloody  civil  war,  joined  to  aH 
the  other  calamities  under  which  the  English  laboured,  appeared 
inevitable,  when  ^ihclwulf  eonsented  to  a  compromise.  Retaining 
the  eastern  portion  of  Weases  and  Kant,  the  least  consideraUc,  as  weH 
as  the  most  exposed  to  invasion,  he  conceded  the  r^st  to  iEthclbald. 

§  5.  iETHBLBALO,  iS>rHELBERHT,and  ^THBLRED,  ▲.!>,  668-871.^ 

^thelwnlf  died  in  858,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester;  dividing 
bis  kingdom (^ti^itf  between  his  two  son?,  <£thelbald  and  ^thQlberbt' 
^thelbald,  to  the  scandal  of  the  age,  married  his  stepmother 
Judith ;  but  dying  soon  after,  his  brother  iBtbelberht  united  Kent^ 
Surrey,  and  Sussex  to  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  (6G0).  At  his  death, 
^tbelred,  fourth  son  .of  ^thelwulf,  ascended  tbo  thiooe  (86i>). 
Under  these  monarchs  the'  Danes  ooDtinoed  their  ravages  wi^ 
cenewed  vij^aur,  and  penetmted  into  the  very  heart  of  the:  country. 
Not  cootoiting  thcmaslves  with  mere  incursions^  they  conquered  a 
krge  part  of  England.  In  867  they  took  York ;  the  next  year 
they  assaulted  Nottiugham ;  in  870  tliey  defeated  and  took  prisoner 
Edmtud,  the  king  of  East  Anglia,  to  whom  they  proposed  that 
he  should  renounce  the  Christian  faith  and  rule  under  their  supre- 
macy. As  this  proposal  was  rejected  with  scorn  and  horror,  the 
Danes  bound  the  king  naked  to  a  tree,  scourged  and  wounded  him 
with  arrows,  and  finally  beheaded  him.  The  constancy  with  which 
Edmund  met  his  death  caused  him  to  be  canonised  as  a  Faint  and 
a  martyr ;  and  the  place  where  his  body  was  buried  took  the  name  of 
St  Edmundsbury,  i,e.  "St  Edmund's  town"  (Bury  St.  Edmund's), 
where  a  q^lendid  monastery  was  erected  in.his  honour.  Thus  ended 
the  old  line  of  the  UflingftB,  and  East  An$;lia  became  a  Danish 
possession.  Led  by  U41Uin  and  another  king  into  Weasox,  the 
Danes  fought  no  less  than  nine  battles  in  one  year.  ^theUed 
died  at  Easter,  871,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Alfred. 

S  6.  Alvbkd,  A.D.  871-901.  This  monarch,  who  was  born  at 
Wantage  in  Berkshire,  in  849,  had  already  given  proofs  of  thqse 
great  virtues  and  shining  talents,  by  which  he  saved  his  country 
from  utter  subvernon  and  ruin.  His  genius  was  first  fired  by 
the  recital  of  Saxon  poems,  which  he  soon  learned  to  read,  and 
he  then  proceeded  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongi^e- 
In  his .  twentieth  year  he  took  the  field  along  with  his  brother 
against  the  pagan  invaders,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  intrepidity  and 
courage  that  his  countrymen  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Danes 
at  Ashdown  in  Berkshire  (871).  On  the  death  of  ^thelrcd  soon 
afterwards,  he  was  called  to  the  throne  in  preference  to  his  brothei^s 
ohildnm,  as  well  by  the  will  of  his  father  as  by  the  wishes  of  ths 
whole  nation  and  the  urgency  of  public  afiiaira. 
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Chap.  in. 


-  After  an  indeeiuvo  battle  at  Wilton,  the  Danes  wHlidrew  from 
l¥eftsex  for  a  time.  But  in  874  theiy  gained  fall  possession  of  Hereia, 
Ion  the  flight  of  Burhred,  AlfM's  Iwother-in-law.  Tfans  ended  the 
independent  kingdom  of  Mcrcta ;  and  the  Danes  were  now  masters 
iDf  the  tbree  great  Anglian  kingdoms,  leaving  to  Alfred  only  Weasex, 
£ent,  and  Essex.  The  year  875  is  distinguished  as  the  date  of 
the  first  naval  victory  known  to  have  been  won  by  an  EngHsk 
king,  when  '^Alfred  went  ont  to  sea  with  a  fleet,  and  fonghl 
i^inst  the  crews  of  seven  slii{)s  (in  Bwanage  bay),  and  one  of  them 
he  took  and  put  the  rest  to  flight."  But  fresh  swarms  of  Northmen 
^ntinually  poured  ioto  the  kingdom,  and  in  876  Wesaex  was 
•gain*  invaded  by  a  great  fleet  and  army  under  Guthorm,  or 
Crnthrum  (in  Danish  Ocrmhinrige,  **th€  mighty  serpent ").  Over- 
powered by  ^superior  nnmbcrs,  Alfred  was  at  length  obliged  to 
relinqniiib  the  ensigns  of  dignity,  dismiss  his  servants,  and  seek 
sheHcr  in  tho  meanest  disgnises  from  the  pursuit  and  fury  of  his 
enemies  (878).  "On  a  time,"  if  we  may  trust  the  story,  •* being 
forced  to  hide  himself  with  a  cow-herd  in  Somersetshire,  as  he 
tat  by  the  Are  preparing  his  bow  and  shafts,  the  cow-herd's  wife 
baking  bread  on  the  coals,  threw  the  king's  bow  and  shafts  aside 
and  Aiid :  '  Thou  fellow,  why  dost  thou  not  turn  the  bread  which 
thou  secst  bum ;  thou  art  glad  to  eat  it  ere  it  be  half  baked.'  This 
woman  thought  not  it  bad  been  king  Alfred,  w  ho  had  made  sd 
many  battles  against  the  Danes." 

•<'  §  7.  At  length,  collecting  a  few  follower.^,  Alfred  retired  into  tho 
ijentre  of  a  bog  formed  by  the  stagnating  waters  of  the  Tone  and  tho 
l^trrett,  in  Soniersetshire.  Here,  finding  two  acres  of  firm  ground, 
he  secured  himself  by  a  fortification,  and  still  more  by  unknown  and 
inaccessible- roads  whioh  led  to  it,  and  by  the  forests-  and  morasses 
ivith  which  it  was  environed.  He  called  this  place  .Xtktlinffa- 
eigg,  or  the  Isle  of  Princes;  and  it  now  bears  the  name  of 
Alhelney.*  Proni  this  retreat  he  made  frequent  and  unexpected 
sallies  upon  the  Danes,  who  often  felt  the  vigour  of  his  arm,  but 
kAew  not  from  what  quarter  the  blow  oame.  Thus  encouraged,  his 
followers  were  prepared  for  more  important  victories.  Seven  weeks 
affer  Easter,  Alfrwi  sallied  from  Athclncy,  and  xra*  joined  by  the 
men  of  Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Hampshire  at  "  Egbert's  stone  *• 
(now  Brixton),  on  the  borders  of  Selwood  Forest.  The  English,  who 
had  hoped  to  put  an  end  to  their  calamities  by  servile  nubmission, 
had  found  the  insolence  and  rapacity  of  tbc  conqueror  more  in- 


:  *  A  beaatiful  gold-eoamfttkd  Jewel, 
^und  ftt  this  8{iot,  and  now  in  the  Aih- 
zholean  Museum  at  Oxford,  has  the  in- 
scription *'.£lfired  mec  heht  gemuncan" 


{A^red  had  m*  wr^ugkf),  Aeontttog 
to  the  testimony  of  bis  Mognphir.. 
AsBCTi  Alfred  epcouittged  gokUmttha. 
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loleraUe  than  all  past  fatigues  aod  dangerp.  Alfred  led  tlicm  to 
Etbandiia  (EdtngtoD,  near  Westbury),  where  the  Danes  were 
encamped ;  and  taking  advanta;;e  of  his  previoaa  knowledge  of  the 
place,  he  directed  his  attack  against  the  most  unguarded  quarter  of 
the  enemy.  The  Danes,  surprised  to  see  an  army  of  English,  whom 
they  considered  as  totally  subdued,  and  still  more  aatoni^ed  to  hear 
that  Alfred  was  at  their  head,  made  but  a  faint  resistance,  notwith- 
standing the  superiority  of  their  number,  and  were  soon  put  to 
flight  with  great  slaughter.  The  remainder  of  the  routed  army,  with 
their  prince,  wa4  besieged  by  Alfred  in  a  fortified  camp  to  wiiich 
they  fled;  but,  being  reduced  to  extremity  by  want  and  hunger, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  clemency  of  the  victor,  and  oficred  to 
suhmit.  Alfred  Fparcd  ^heir  lives,  and  even  formed  a  scheme  for 
converting  them  from  mortal  enemies  into  futhful  subjects  and 
confederates.  As  the  kingdom  of  East  Anglia  waa  desolated  by 
the. frequent  inroads  of  the  Dane^,  he  now  proposed  to  rcpcople  it 
by  settling  in  it  Guthrum  and  his  followers,  who  might  serve  him 
as  a  defence  against  any  future  Incursions  of  their  countrymen. 
But  before  ho  ratified  these  mild  conditions  with  the  Danes,  he  re- 
quired, as  a  pledge  of  their  submission,  that  they  shoidd  embrace 
Cbristianity.  Guthrum,  with  thirty  of  his  officers,  had  no  aversion 
to  the  proposal,  and  were  admitted  to  baptism.  The  king  answered 
for  Guthmm  at  the  font,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Athelstan. 
This  treaty  vras  made  at  Wedroore,  near  Athelney  (▲.d.  878).  The 
greater  part  of  the  Danes  settled  peaceably  in  their  new  quar^ 
ters.  They  had  for  some  years  occupied  the  towns  of  Derby, 
Leicester,  Stamford,  Lincoln,  and  Nottingham,  thence  called  the 
Five  Boroughs.  Alfred  ceded  to  the  new  converts  a  considerable 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  retaining  however  the  western  portiooj 
or  country  of  the  Hwiccas,  in  Gloucestershire.  It  would,  however, 
be  an  error  to  sup^jose  that  the  Danes  ever  really  became  his  subjects- 
On  the  contrary,  they  formed  an  independent  state,  retaining  their 
own  laws  and  institutions,  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Anglo^- 
Baxon  monarchy.  The  f>eneml  boundary  between  the  Danes  and 
Anglo-Saxons  was  the  ^Id  Kon»an  road  called  Watling  Street,  which 
hxi  froni'London  across  England  to  Chester  and  the  Irish  Channel. 
The  province  of  the  Danra  lying  to  the  north  and  east  of  thai 
road  was  called  Dandagh^  the  Dane^  Lauf  or  community,  deceiving 
fresh  accessions  of  numbers  from  their  own  country,  the  Danes  were 
long  able  to  bid  defiance  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
monarchit  to  reduce  them  to  complete  obedience. 

$  8.  After  the  treaty  with  Guthrum,  Alfred  enjoyed  tranquillity 
for  some  years.      He  employed  the  interval  in  restoring  order 
fe  his  Hominiods,.  shaken  by  so  many  violent  oonrulsions;    in 
4* 
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MtablishiDg  civil  and  military  iostitntioiis ;  in  babituatiog  the 
minds  of  men  to  industry  and  justice ;  and  in  providing  against 
the  return  of  like  calamities.  After  rebuildiDg  the  ruintd  cities, 
particularly  London,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes 
in  the  reign  of  JSthelwulf,  he  established  a  regular  miliiiii  A>r  tho 
defence  of  the  kingdom.  He  increased  his  fleet  both  in  number 
and  strength,  and  trainod  his  subjects  to  the  practice  as  well  of 
sailing  as  of  naval  action.  He  improved  the  construction  of  his 
vessels,  which  were  higher,  swifter,  and  steadier  than  tliose  of  the 
Danes,  and  nearly  double  the  length,  some  of  them  having  more 
than  60  rowers.  A  fleet  of  120  ships  of  war  was  stationed  upon 
the  coast ;  and  being  provided  with  warlike  engines,  as  well  as  with 
expert  seamen,  both  Frisians  and  English — for  Alfred  supplied  Uie 
defects  of  his  own  subjects  by  engaging  able  foreigners  in  his  service 
— he  maintained  a  superiority  over  thoee  smaller  bands  witii  which 
England  had  so  often  been  infested.  Notwithstanding  these  pre- 
cautions, as  the  northern  provinces  of  France,  into  which  Hasting,  the 
famous  Danish  chief,  had  |«netrated,  were  afiiicted  with  a  grievous 
famine,  the  Danes  set  sail  from  Boulogne  with  a  |K>worful  fleet 
under  his  command,  landed  upon  the  onost  of  Kent,  and  committed 
most  destructive  ravages  (803).  It  would  be  tedious  to  narrate  the 
events  of  this  new  war,  which  occupied  the  attention  of  Alfred  for 
the  next  few  years.  It  is  sufficient  to  relate  that,  after  repeated 
defeats  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  the  small  roniaina  of  the 
Danes  either  dispersed  themselves  among  their  ootmtrymen  in 
Northumbria  and  East  Anglia,  or  had  recourse  again  to  the  sea, 
where  they  exercised  piracy  under  the  command  of  Siegfrid,  a 
Northumbrian.  After  Alfred  had  succeeded  ia  restoring  full  tran- 
quillity to  England,  he  died  (October  26th,  901),  in  the  vigour  of 
his  age  and  the  full  strength  of  his  faculties,  and  was  buried  at 
Winchester,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  30  years  and  a  half,  in  which 
he  deservedly  attained  the  appellation  of  Alfbed  tub  Great,  and 
the  title  of  Founder  of  the  English  Monarchy. 

S  9.  Tlie  merits  of  this  prince,  both  in  private  and  public  life^ 
may  with  advantage  be  contrasted  with  those  of  any  monarch 
which  the  annals  of  any  age  or  nation  can  prcKnt  us.  His 
civil  and  his  military  virtues  are  almost  equally  the  objects  of 
our  admiration.  Nature,  as  if  desirous  that  so  bright  a  pro- 
duction of  her  skill  should  be  set  in  the  fairest  light,  had  bestowed 
on  him  every  bodily  accomplishment,  vigour  of  limhs,  di<Knity  of 
shape  and  air,  with  a  pleasing,  engaging,  and  open  countenance. 
When  Alfred  came  to  the  throne  he  found  the  nation  sunk  into 
the  grosaest  ignorance  and  barbarism,  occasioned  by  the  continued 
disorders   in   tho  government,  and  the  ravages  of  the  Danefr 
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Honnsteries  were  defttroyed»  the  moaks  butchered  or  dispereetl,  and 
their  libraries  burnt;  and  thus  tbo  only  seats  of  learning  in  those 
ages  were  totally  subverted.  Alfred  himself  complains  that  on 
ijis  accession  he  knew  few  even  of  the  clergy  south  of  the  Thames, 
and  not  many  in  the  northern  ports,  who  could  interpret  the  Latin 
service.  He  invited  the  most  celebrated  scholars  frcmi  all  parts  of 
Europe ;  he  established  schools  for  the  instruction  of  his  people ; 
and  he  enjoined  by  law  all  freeholders  possessing  two  ludes  of  land, 
or  more,  to  send  their  children  to  school  for  instruction.*  But  the 
most  eficctual  expedient  employed  by  Alfred  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning  was  his  own  example,  and  the  assiduity  with  which,  not- 
withstanding the  nmltiplicity  and  urgency  of  his  aflairs,  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Ho  usually  divided 
his  .time  into  three  equal  portions:  «ne  was  devoted  to  sleep,  food, 
and  exercise ;  another  to  study  and  devotion ;  a  third  to  the 
despatch  of.  business.  To  measure  the  hours  more  exactl}',  he 
made  use  of  burning  tapers  of  equal  length,  which  he  fixed  in 
lanterns,  an  expedient  suited  to  that  rude  age,  when  dialling  and 
the  mechanism  oC  clocks  and  watches  were  totally  unknown.  .By 
such  regular  distribution  of  his  time,  though  he  often  laboured  under 
great  bodily  infirmities,  and  had  fought  in  person  56  battles  by 
sea  and  land,  he  was  able,  during  a  life  of  no  extraordinary  length, 
to  acquire  more  knowledge,  and  even  to  compose  more  books, 
than  falls  to  tbo  lot  of  the  most  studious  men,  though  blessed  with 
the  greatest  leisure  and  application,  and  born  in  more  fortunate 
ages.  He  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  the  histories  of  Orosius  and 
of  Bede;  to  the  former  he  prefixed  a  description  of  Germany  and 
the  north  of  Europe,  iiom  the  narratives  of  the  travellers  Wulfstan 
and  Ohthere.  To  these  must  be  added  a  version  of  Boethiua'a 
ConuHaiion  of  Phiiosophy,  besides  several  other  translations  whidi 
he  either  made  or  caused  to  be  made  from  the  Confessions  of  6t. 
Augustine,  St.  Gregory's  Pastoral  Instructions,  Dialogues,  &c.  Nor 
was  he  negligent  in  encouraging  the  mechanical  arts.  He  invited 
from  all  quarters  industrious  foreigners  to  repeoplo  the  country, 
which  had  been  desolated  by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  He  in- 
troduced and  encouraged  manufactures,  and  stifTered  no  inventor  or 
improver  of  any  ingenious  art  to  go  unrewarded.  He  prompted  men 
of  activity  to  betake  themselves  to  navigation,  to  push  commerce 
into  the  most  remote  countries,  and  to  acquire  riches  by  promoting 
industry  among  their  fellow-dtizens.  He  set  apart  a  seventh  portion 
of  his  own  revenue  for  maintaining  a  number  of  workmen,  whom 
he  constantly  employed  in  rebuilding  the  ruined  cities  and  raon- 

*  The  foundAtlon  of  the  Univeraitj  of  Oxford  has  aometlmet  been  crronconsly 
Utittnited  to  Alfrrd. 
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iisleries*  Such  was  the  lopular  estimate  of  hu  chantcter ;  and 
thus,  livio);  and  dead,  next  to  Charlemagne^  Alfred  'was  long 
regarded  as  the  greatest  prince  that  had  appeared  in  Europe  for 
several  ages,  and  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  that  ever  adorned  the 
annals  of  any  nation. 

§  10.  Alfred^  great  reputation  has  caused  many  of  the  institutions 
prevalent  among  tlie  Anglo-Saxons,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  ia 
remote  antiquity,- to  be  ascribed  to  his  wisdom :  such  as  the  division 
of  England  into  shiros,  hundreds,  and  ti things,  the  law  of  frank- 
pledge, trial  by  jury,  etc.;  some  of  which  were  certainly  anterior, 
and  others  subsequent,  to  his-  time.  Even  (he  code  of  laws  which 
he  undoubtedly  promulgated  was  Iktle  more  than  a  new  collection 
6f  the  laws  of  iBihelherht,-  Offs,  and  Ina ;  into  which,  with  the 
assistance  of-  his  witap^  or  wise  men,  he:  inserted  a  f^w  enactments 
only  of  his  own.  - 

§11.  By  his  wiib,  Ealhswith,  daughter  of  a  Mercian  ealdorman, 
Alfred  left  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  1'he  younger,  ^theU 
ward»  inherited  his  father's  passion  for  letters,  and  lived  a  private 
life.  -The  elder,  Edward,  succeeded  to  his  father's  power,  being  the 
first  of  that  name  who  sat  on  the  Eiiglish  throne. 
^  Edwabd  I.,  901-925. — Immediately  on  his  accession,  Etlward, 
usually  called  Edwabd  thb  Eldbb,  had  to  contend  with  ^tfael- 
wald,  son  of  king  ^thelred,  the  elder  brother  of  Alfred,  who, 
insisting  on  his  profemblc  title  to  the  throne,  armeil  his  partisans 
and 'took  possession  of  Wimbome.  On  the  appronch  of  Edward, 
however,  ^thelwald  fled  into  NorthumWland,  where  the  peopto 
declared  in  his  favour.  Having  thus  connected  his  interests  with 
fhe  Danish  tribes,  he  went  beyond  sea,  and,  collectiag  a  body  cf 
theie  freebooters,  excited  the  hopes  of  all  those  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  subsist  by  rapine  and  violence.  Me  was  also  joined  by  the 
l^t  Anglian  Danes,  and  the  men  of  the  Five  Boroughs;  but 
Edward  overthrew  them  in  several  actions,  recovered  the  booty 
they  had  taken,  and  compelled  them  to  retire  into  their  own 
oountry.    ^thelwald  was  killed  in  battle  (905). 

The  rest  of  JBd ward's  reign  was  a  scene  of  continued  and  successful 
(ictioa  against  the  Danes,  in  which  he  was'assisted  by  the  activity 
and  prudenco  of  his  sister  ^thelfled,  widow  of  ^thelred,  ealdorman 
of  Meroia.  .The  submission  of  the  Danes  in  that  pi^vince,  os  well 
lis  of  East  Anglia,  and  the  aoknowledgment  of  Edward's  supre* 
macy  by  tho  Webb,  effected  the  first  union  of  Soothem  Britain 
under  an  English  king  (922).  In  Edward's  last  year,  the  C^mkU 
adds,  that  not  only  all  the  Northumbrians>*'Engli^,  Danes,  and 
Northmen— but  tho  Strathclyde  Welsh  and  the  Soots,  with  their 
kings,  " chose  him  for  father  and  for  lord."    From  this  timebii 
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imocessors  gen6rtlty  style  tliemselros  *'  King  of  the  Angles,*^  or 
King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  that  is,  of  nil  the  Anglian  and  Saxon 
states,  and  not  merely  King  of  the  West  Saxons.^  Edward  died  ia 
the  year  925,  and  was  succeeded  by  iEthelstan,  his  natural  sou,  who 
was  thirty  years  old— his  legitimate  children  being  of  too  tender 
years  to  rule  a  nation  so  much  exposed  to  foreign  iuTasion  and 
domestic  convulsions.    He  was  crowned  at  Kingston. 

§  12.  iExHELSTAN,  925-940. —This  monarch  likewiso  gained 
numerous  victories  over  the  Danes,  and  is  justly  regiirded  as  onie  of 
the  ablest  and  most  active  of  tlie  early  English  kings,  lie  com- 
pleted his  father's  work  by  annexing  Northumbria,  on  the  death  of 
its  Danish  ruler,  whose  son  fled  to  Constantino  II.,  king  of  the 
Scots  (927).  His  signal  victory  over  the  unit^  host  of  the  Soots, 
Danes,  and  Strathclyde  Welsh,  at  tho  hatUe  of  Brunanhurh,  is 
celebrated  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  war-soug  (937).t  ^ihelstan  msde 
many  good  laws,  which  were  really  for  the  most  part  new  enact- 
ments, and  not  mere  repetitions  of  older  customs  or  codes.  Among 
them  WHS  the  remarkable  one,  that  a  merchant  who  had  made  three 
long  voyages  on  hi<i  own  account  should  be  admitted  to  tho  rank 
of  a  thane  or  gentleman.  This  shows  that  commerce  was  now 
more  honoured  and  encouraged  than  it  had  formerly  been,  and 
implies  at  the  sanne  tinDc  that  some  of  the  English  cities  had  risen 
to  a  considerable  ]iitch  of  prosperity  and  imf  ortance.  At  this 
time  a  more  extensive  intcrcour^^e  sprang  up  with  the  continent,  as 
is  shown  by  the  manifold  relations  of  iEthelstan  with  forei«!n  courts. 
Several  foreign  princes  were  intrusted  to  hia  guardianship  and 
educated  at  hia  court,  among  whom  xvas  his  ow»)  nephew  Louis^  son 
of  his  sisttT  Edgiva  and  Charles  the  Simple,  king  of  Frsnoe. 

§  13.  Edmund  I.,  called  the  Eldeb,  940-940.— uEihelstan  died 
at  Gloucester  in  the  year  9tO,-  nnd  was  succeeded  by  his  half- 
brother,  Edmnnd,  who  was  only  18  years  old  at  his  accession,  and 
24  at  his  death ;  yet  he  lived  and  reigned  long  enoug^^  to  win  the 
title  of  Edmund  the  Magnificent.  A  second  song  of  triumph 
in  the  CAronicZe  celebrates*  the  conquest  over  tho  revolted  Danes  of 
•Northumbria  and  Mercia,  and  the  recovery  of  the  Five  Boroughs, 
by  "King  Edmund,  ruler  of  the  Angles,  protector  of  kinsmen, 
the  refuge  cf  warriors"  (941).  He  also  conquered  Cumberland 
from  the  Britons  (945),  and  confirred  that  territory  on  Malcolm, 


•  •  There  is,  however,  no  strict  Qnlformity 
In  their  designation.  £th«l8tan  styles  him- 
self **  King  of  all  Britain ;  "sometimes  of  aU 
Ollblon.  Edmmid,  Edred,  and  Edwy  pre- 
"fer  the  tttles.  King  qf  the  Angles  andoihr 
cireun^jaeent  pmple.  The  last  nses  the 
title  of  Kin^  qf  the  AnfftihScatne,  Nbrih- 


umbriantf  etc.     £dgar  Is  King  <]f  oXl 
Britain,  or  all  AUricn, 

f  The  song  is  pKserred  in  the  Chroma 
iele.  'ilie  site  of  the  battle  is  unknown  $ 
Imt  it  most  have  been  in  Northnmbrii^ 
and  near  the  a 
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king  of  Scotland,  on  condition  that  he  should  do  homage,. and 
protect  the  north  from  all  future  incuniona  of  the  Danes. 
Edmund  was  assassinated  at  Pucklechurch,  in  the  year  946,  by 
Liofa,  a  notorious  outlaw,  whom  ho  had  sentenced  to  banishment, 
but  who  had  the  boldness  to  enter  the  ball  where  the  king  himself 
was  diniug,  and  seat  himself  at  the  table  among  his  attendants. 
On  his  refusing  to  leave  the  room,  the  king  seized  him  by  the 
hair ;  but  tk^  ruffian,  pushed  to  extremity,  drew  his  dagger,  and 
gave  Edmund  a  wound  of  which  ho  expired  immediately.  He  was 
buried  at  Glastonbury,  by  St.  Dunstan,  the  abbot. 

§  14.  EIoBED,  946-9i>5.-r-A8  Edmund's  issue  was  young  and 
incapable  of  governing  the  kingdom,  his  brother  Edred  was  raised 
to:  the  throne.  He  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Northumbrian 
Danes,  who  had  revolted,  and  inyitod  Eric,  tbe  son  of  Harold 
Bloatand-of  Denmark,  to  bo  their  king.  The  reign  of  this  prince» 
like  thoee  of  his  predecessors,  was  disturbed  by  the  rebellions 
and  incursions  of  the. Danes.  After  aubduing  them,  Edred,  in- 
structed by  experience,  took  greater  precautions  against  their  future 
revolt. .  He  fixed  Engltdi  garrisons  in  their  most  considenil>lQ  town.s 
and  placed  over  them  an  English  governor,*  who  might  watch  all 
their  motions,  and  suppress  any  insurrection  on  its  first  appearance. 

Edred,  who  must  )>ave  been  very  young,  was  guided,  as  his 
brother  had  been,  by  the  great  minister  Dunstan,  whom  Edmund 
had  made  abbot  of  Glastonbury  (943).  The  beat  evidence  of 
Dunstan*8  ability  is  furnished  by  the  brilliant  success  of  Edred  and 
Edgar,  who  followed  his  counsels,  and  the  disasters  of  Edw}%  who 
quarrelled  with  him.  He  was  bom  of  noble  parents,  near  Glaston- 
bury, and  iu  the  school  of  that  monastery  be  studied  with  as  ardour 
which  for  a  time  apparently  unsettled  his  brain.  Treated  with 
scorn  by  the  courtiers  <^  iEthelred,  he  was  persuaded  by  his  kinsman 
Alphoge,  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  becou^e  a  monk-  The  stories 
told  of  his  asceticism  seem  to  be  exaggerated  and  opposed  to  his 
genial  nature,  his  love  of  music  and  society,  and  .his  activity  in 
work,  both  with  head  and  hands,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  a 
train  of  pupils.  He  returned. to  court  on  the  accession. of  Edmund ; 
was  falsely  accused;  and,  finding  his  fortune  blasted  by  such 
scandals,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  the  cloister,  when  a 
narrow  escape  which  befel  the  king  in  hunting  struck  him  with 


*  This  governor  was  not  called  Saidor- 
man,  but  by  tbe  Danish  Utla  of  Earl 
(.fori).  Under  Edgar  the  earldom  was 
divided  into  three  ]»arts;  the  soothem, 
between  the  Humber  and  Tees,  the  old 
kingdom  of  Deira,  becoming  the  earMom  of 
York.  Tbe  northern,  or  Lothian,  finom  the 


Tweed  to  the  Forth,  was  probably  granted 
to  the  Scotch  king  Kenneth ;  the  middle 
part,  between  Tees  and  Tweed,  formed  the 
new  earldom  of  Northnmberland,  tnm 
which  the  part  between  Tees  and  Tyoe 
was  afterwards  taken  as  the  patrimony,  ot 
St.  Cothbertaod  bishopric  of  Darham. 
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remorse  f<»:'bi8  snspicioos,  and  on  tbo  some  day  Edmund  made 
Dunstan  abbot  of  Glastonbury.  The  new  abbot  turned  his  attention 
to  the  reform  of  the  monasteries,  and  the  revival  of  Uaming,  which 
bad  again  fallen  since  the  time  of  Alfred.  He  adopted  the  more 
rigid  rules  maintained  by  the  Benedictines  of  Gaul,  and  introduced 
ihem  into  the  convents  of  Glastonbury,  Abingdon,  and  elsewhere. 
These  religious  houses  had  fallen  into  ruins  during  the  incursions 
of  the  Danes,  and  their  congregations  had  been  dispersed.  It  was 
Dunstan's  object  to  restore  tliem,  and  to  replace  the  secular  clergy^ 
who  had  taken  possession  of  the  revenues,  by  the  monastic  His 
progress  was  somewhat  rctardM  by  the  death  of  Edred,  who  ex- 
pired at  Frome,  in  955,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years.  His  children 
being  infants,  his  nephew  Edwy,  son  of  Edmund,  was  raised  to  th< 
throne. 

§  15.  Edwy,  955-958. — Edwy,  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  was 
BOt  above  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.*  According  to  the 
story,  told  some  forty  years  afterwards,  he  had  becoma  entangled  in 
an  intrigue  with  a  lady,  who  desired  to  secure  his  hand  for  her 
di^ughter,  called  Elgiva.  On  the  day  of  his  coronation,  when  his 
nobility  were  banqueting  in  a  great  hall,  Edwy,  forgetful  of  the 
dignity  due  to  the  occasion,  had  retired  to  this  lady's  aiiattment 
This  slight  to  the  ealdormen,  bishops,  and  great  men  was  regarded 
as  a  gross  insult,  and  two  of  their  number  were  deputed  to  remon- 
strate with  the  king,  and  persuade  him  to  reassume  his  seat  at  the 
banquet.  Dunstan,  with  the  bishop  of  Lichfield,  proceeded  to 
the  apartment,  upbraided  Edwy  for  his  absence,  and,  with  bitter 
reproaches  to  the  lady,  brought  back  the  king  into  the  presence 
of  the  nobles  with  no  little  roughness.  Edwy,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  lady^  found  an  opportunity  of  revenge ;  and,  either  on  the 
complaint  of  discontented  monks  of  Glastonbury,  or  some  charge 
affecting  the  administration  of  the  late  king*s  treasure,  which  had 
been  placed  in  that  abbey,  Dunstan  was  driven  out  of  England, 
and  fled  to  Ghent  (956).t 

Headed  by  Odo  the  archbishop,  a  Dane,  the  Northumbrians  and 
the  Mercians  rose  in  rebellion,  and  procLiimed  Edgar,  the  brotlicr  of 
Edwy,  as  their  king  (958).  They  were  joined  by  the  East  Anglians, 
and  in  short  by  all  England  north  of  the  1'hames.  Edgar  recalled 
Dunstan,  and,  in  a  council  assembled  at  Bradford,  g-ive  him  the  sees 
of  London  and  Worcester.  Dunstan  would  have  excused  himself  in 
this  violation  of  the  canons,  but  his  objections  were  overruled  by 
others,  who  referred  to  the  examples  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul.  Even  in 


*  Botb  .£thelweard  (the  only  contem- 
porary historiaa  who  was  not  a  priest  or 
monk)  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  cpe&k 


well  of  Edwy,  and  lament  his  early  death, 
t  The  whole  story  is  tradiUonal.  and  is 
told  in  different  wayn. 
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the  soQtbern  provinces  the  monastic  party  now  gained  the  ascendancy. 
Edwy,  findrag  it  Tain  to  resist,  was  obliged  to  consent  to  a  divorce 
from  Elgtva,  which  was  pronounced  by  Odo,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (958).  The  fate  of  the  unhappy  Elgiva  is  un* 
known;  for  the  tales  of  inhunian  croelties  inflicted  on  her  by 
the  primate's  order,  as  well  as  of  the  murder  of  Edwy,  arc  fonnd 
only  in  late  and  doubtful  authorities.  It  is  only  known  for  certain, 
that  Edwy*s  divorce  was  followed  by  the  death  both  of  tlie  arch- 
bishop and  the  king  in  938  or  959.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Edgar.  ^ 

$  16.  Edoab,  95JK-975. — ^Edgar,  sumamed  the  Peaceable^  already 
king  of  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians  (957),  now  succeeded 
to  Wessex,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  kingdom.*  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  promote  Dunstan  to  the  archhishopric  of 
Canterbury.  Of  the  first  five  years  of  his  reign  we  l»a\«e  no 
memorials,  except  of  his  co-operation  in  the  ecclesiastical  reforms 
then  in  progress.  To  restore  the  monks,  he  displaced  and  d^raded 
the  secular  clergy;  he  favoured  the  scheme  for  dispossossiug  tiw 
secular  canons  of  all  the  great  churches ;  and  he  bestowed  pre^ 
ferment  on  none  but  their  partisans.  Above  forty  Benedictine 
convents  are  said  to  have  been  founded  or  repaired  by  Edgar. 
These  merits  have  procured  for  him  the  highest  panegyrics  from 
the  monkish  historians.  Freed  from  all  disturbance  on  the  side  of 
the  Danes,  Edgnr  was  enabled  to  employ  bis  vast  armaments  against 
the  neighbouring  sovereigns ;  and  the  king  of  Scotland,  tiie  princes 
of  Wales,  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  of  the  Orkneys,  were  reduced  to 
submission.!  After  his  coronation  at  Bath  (972),  he  led  his  forces 
to  Chester,  where  he  was  attended  by  six  or  eight  vassal  kings, 
who  rowed  his  barge  up  the'  Dee  to  the  abbey  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  Edgar*  holding  the  helm. 

'  The  virtues  of  Edgar  have  been  exaggerated  by  the  monastic 
annalists.  Eyen  the  AngliO'Saxfin  Chronide,  which  again  breaks 
forth  into  song  in  his  praise,  confesses  that  he  loved  foreign  vices; 
and  brought  heathen  manners  and  pernicious  people  into  the  land. 
Of  the  severity  with  which  ho  enforced  order  We  have  an  example 
in  the  devastation  of  ITiariet  (969)1  But  the  general  excellence  of 
his  rule  is  attested  by  his  extant  laws,  and  by  the  consolidation  of 
the  various  people  under  his  authority.  "  One  thing  I  wotild  have 
common,"  he  declared  in  the  assembled  Witan,  "to  all  my  subjects. 


•  Flortnce  of  WoToenter. 

t  In  hl«  charte're,  Edgar  assumes  the 
tLtles.of  **  King  of  the  Angles  aod  aU  th^ 
faations  round  about,  **  Ruler  and  Lord 
oT'the'whuIc  fsleof  Albioo,"  **  BcuiUui 
tad  Iwtferator  of  aU  Britain."  The  Greek 


BairiXet^  (king)  was  the  tHle  <tf  the 
Emperor  of  the  East,  as  hnperator  was 
of  the  Western  Emperor. 

X  The  people  had  plundered  some 
Korac  traders,  who  were  under  the  kingli 
protection. 
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to  English,  Danes,  and  Britons  in  every  part  of  my  dominions ;  that 
both  rich  nnd  poor  possess  without  molestation  what  they  have 
rightly  acquired,  and  that  no  thief  find  refuge  for  securing  his 
stolen  property."  His  reign  forma  an  epoch  in  £ngl<sh  history, 
and  in  the  growth  of  monasitic  influence. 

It  is  popularly  stated  that  the  extirpation  of  wolves  in  England 
was  effected  in  this  reign  by  converting  the  money  payment  iitiposed 
upon  the  Welsh  princes  into  an  annual  tribute  of  300  wolves' 
heads ;  but  these  animals  were  found  in  the  island  at  a  much  later 
period. 

§  17.  Edgar  died  in  the  year  ^5,  in  the  thirty-thiid  year  of  his 
Age,  leaving  two  sons :  Edward,  aged  thirteen,  whom  he  had  had 
by  his  first  wife,  -^thelfieda;  and  ^thelred,  then  only  five,  by 
Elfrida.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  former  had  the  best  clainr 
to  the  succession  ;  and  though  El frida  attempted  to  raise  her  soti  to 
the  throne,  Edward  was  crowned  at  Kingston  by  the  vigoroub 
determination  of  Dtm Stan. 

-  Edwaed  II.,  called  the  Marttk,  976-979.— The  kingdom  was 
now  again  divided  into  two  parties,  and  the  short  reign  of  Edward 
presents  nothing  memorable  except  the  struggles-  between  Dunstan 
and  the  Benedictines  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  secular  clergy  on  tho 
other,  who  in  some  parts  of  Mercia  had  succeeded  in  expelling  the 
monks.  To  settle  this  controversy  several  synods  were  held,  and 
Dunstan  is  said  to  have  wrought  miracles. 

The  death  of  young  Edward  was  memorable  and  tragical.*  He 
was  hunting  one  day  in  Dorsetshire,  and  being  led  by  the  chase 
near  Corfe  Castle,  where  his  stepmother  Elfrida  resided,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  paying  her  a  viiit,  unattended  by  any  of  his 
retinue,  and  thus  presented  her  with  the  opportunity  she  had 
long  desired.  Mounting  his  horse  to  depart,  he  called  for  a  cup 
of  wine,* and  while  he  was  holding  it  to  his  lips,  a  servant  of 
Elfrida  approached  and  stabbed  him  behind.  The  prince,  finding 
himself  wounded,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  but  growing  faint  from 
loss  of  blood,  he  fell  from  the  saddle,  his  foot  stuck  in  the  stirrup, 
and  he  was  dragged  along  imtil  he  expired.  Tracked  by  tho 
blood,  his  body  was  found  and  privately  interred  at  Wareham. 
The  youth  and  innocence  of  this  prince,  with  his  tragical  death, 
obtained  for  him  the  appellation  of  *'  Martyr." 

§  18.  JETiraLKED  II.,  979-1016.— iEthelred  II.,  tho  son  of  Elfrida, 
called  by  historians  'Uhe  Unready,"  f  now  ascended  the  throne. 


•  This  is  the  story  of  WlUiam  of 
Mftlmesbarr.  The  early  aatborfties  agree 
as  to  the  plaee,  but  not  as  to  the  persona 
who  instigated  the  mnrder. 


t  This  epithet  means  **coanselIe8B" 
or  "bad  connsellor,"  a  play  upon  tiM 
name  of  JSthelred  **  noble  in  counsel/'  who 
rained  bis  ooontry  through  unrad.  *•  wasft 
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At  the  early  age  of  ten.  Dunstao,  who  plaeed  the  crown  on  his  head 
at  Kingston,  lived  nine  years  longer,  and  died  May  19,  988.  A 
period,  however,  was  approaching^  when  the  heat  of  ecclesiastical 
disputes  had  to  give  place  to  the  more  important  question  respecting 
the  very  existence  of  the  nation.  Shortly  after  ^Sthelred's  acoessiony 
the  Danes  and  Northmen  renewed  their  incursions,  and  ^thelred's 
long  reign  presents  little  else  than  a  scries  of  struggles  with  thoae 
piratical  and  pagan  invaders.  He  adopted  the  fatal  expedient  of 
baying  off  their  attacks,  thus  foolishly  inviting  their  renewaL* 
In  the  year  993,  having  by  their  previous  incursions  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  defenceless  condition  of  England,  the  Danes 
made  a  powerful  descent  under  the  command  of  Sweyn,  king  of 
Denmark,  and  of  Anlaf  or  Olaf,  afterwanis  king  of  Norway;  and, 
sailing  up  the  Humber,  they  spread  devastation  on  every  side.  Thd 
following  year  they  ventured  to  attack  the  centre  of  the  kingdom ; 
entered  the  Thames  with  94  vessels,  laid  siege  to  London,  and 
threatened  it  with  total  destruction.  But  the  citizens,  firmly  united 
among  themselves,  made  a  bolder  defence  than  the  nobility  and 
gentry ;  and  the  besiegers,  after  suffering  the  greatest  hardships^ 
were  disappointed  in  their  attempt  The  Danes  proceeded  to 
plunder  other  quarters,  until  they  were  bought  off  with  16,000 
pounds  of  silver.  But  in  a  few  years  they  returned  again,  and  in 
997,  and  the  five  following  years,  committed  dreadful  devastations 
in  various  parts,  till  bought  off  a^ain  by  another  payment  of  24,000 
pounds.  This  tribute  gave  rise  to  an  odious  and  oppressive  impost^ 
which,  under  the  name  of  Danegtld^  or  Dane-money,  continued 
to  be  levied  on  the  laity  long  after  the  occasion  for  its  im|xwition 
had  ceased.  Observing  the  close  connection  maintained  among 
all  the  Danes,  however  divided  in  government  or  situation,  j£thelred, 
being  now  a  widower,  made  his  addresses  to  Emma,  sister  .to 
Richard  II.,  duke  of  Normandy,  in  the  hope  that  such  an  alliance 
might  serve  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Northmen.  He  sue* 
ceeded  in  his  suit :  the  princess  came  over  to  England  and  was 
married  to  ^thelred  in  1002.  She  received  the  English  name  of 
-^Ifgifu  or  Elgiva.  From  this  marriage  may  be  dated  the  Norman 
influence  in  England.  The  French  language  began  to  be  spoken 
at  the  court,  and  the  French  followers  of  Emma  were  placed  in 
high  offices,  both  in  church  and  state. 
§  19.  Shortly  after  this  marriage,  iEthelrcd  formed  a  design  of 


of  oouniel "  or  "  evil  ooanMl,"  a  term  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  expressly 
ftppliea  to  his  foollth  policy  towards  the 
DaneB(«.  a.  lOU  :  **All  these  calamities 
befell  US  through  imrade.")  There  oan 
be  little  doubt  of  the  origin  of  this  epfthH- 


bat  it  U  never  applied  to  this  kfngbjtto 
earliest  and  best  authorities. 

*  He  was  not  the  first  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  who  had  reoonrw  to  this  e>* 
pedlant. 
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miirderiDg  the  Donos  throughout  his  dominions.  But  though 
aDcient  historians  speak  of  this  massacre  as  universal,  such  a  repre* 
scntation  of  the  matter  is  ahsolutely  impossihle,  as  the  Danes 
formed  a  largo  part  of  the  population  of  Northumhria  and  East 
AngUa,  and  were  very  numerous  in  Mercia.  The  animosity  between 
the  inhabitants  of  English  and  Danish  race  had,  from  repeated 
injuries,  risen  to  a  great  height;  especially  throngh  the  conduct 
of  tlioso  Danish  troops  which  the  English  monarchs  had  lo^g  been 
accustomed  to  keep  in  pay  for  their  excellence  as  soldiers.  These 
mercenaries,  who  were  quartered  about  the  country,  committed 
many  acts  of  violence.  They  had  attained  to  si^ch  a  height  of 
luxury f  according  to  later  English  writers^  that  they  combed  their 
hair  once  a. day,  bathed  themselves  once  a  week,  and  frequently 
cluuigod  their. clothes  I  Secret  orders  were  giv^n  to  commence  the 
massacre  on  the  festival  of  St.  Brice  (November  13th»  1002).  The 
rage  of  the  populace,  excited  by  so  many  injuries,  sanctioned  by 
authority,  and  stimuUted  by  example,  spared  neither  sex  nor  age^ 
and  was  not  satiated  without  the  tortures  as  well. as  death  of  the 
unltappy  victims.  Even  Gunhilda,  sister  to  the  \dn^  of  Denmark, 
who  had  married  earl  Paling,  and  had  embraced  Christianity,  was 
^ized  and  condemned  to  death,  after  die  had  seen  her  husband  and 
luT  children  butchend. before  her  face.  In  the  agonies  of  despair, 
this  unhappy  princess  foretold  that  her  murder  would  soon  be 
avenged  by  the  total  ruin  of  the  English  nation. 

S  20.  Never  was  prophecy  more  strictly  fulfilled,  and  never  did 
barbarous  policy  prove  more  fSatal  to  its  authors.  Sweyn  and  his 
Danes  appeared  the  next  year  off  the  western  coast,  and  took  full 
revenge  for  the  slaughter  of  their  countrymen.  Twice  was  u£thelred 
reduced  to  the  infamy  of  purchasing  a  precarious  peace.  At  length, 
towards  the  close  of  1013,  Sweyn  being  virtually  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land, and,  the  English. nobility  everywhere  swearing  allegiance  to 
him,  iEthelred,  equally  afraid  of  the  violence  of  the  enemy  and  of 
the  treachery  of:  his  own  subjects,  fled  into  Normandy,  whither  he 
had  already  sent  queen  Emma  imd.her  two  sons  Alfred  and 
Edward. 

§  21.  The  king  Lad  not. been  above  six  weeks  in  Normandy  when 
ho  heard  of  the  death  of.  Sweyn,  who  expired  at  Gainsborough 
before  he  had  been  crowned,  or  had  found  time  to  establish  himself 
in  his  newly  acquired  dominions.  He  is  not  reckoned  among  the 
kings  of  England,  but  is  called  by  the  chroniclers  "  Sweyu  the 
Tyrant "  (ue.  Usurper).  The  English  prelates  and  nobility,  or  the 
Witan,  as  they  were  called,  t<«kiag  advantage  of  this  event,  sent 
over  a  deputation  to  Normandy  inviting  iEthelred  to  return.  Ho 
ci'mplied,  and  was  joyfully  roccivid  by  iho  people,  in  the  spring  of 
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1014,  with  a  promise  of  greater  fidelity  on  their  part  and  of  jtuter 
government  on  his.  On  his  death-bed  at  Gainvboroagh,  Sweyn, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  assembled  Danes,  named  bis  son 
Candte,*  Avho  had  accomimnied  him  in  the  expedition,  as  his 
successor.  But  on  the  tipproach  of  iEthelred,  who  displayed  on 
this  occasion  unwonted  celerity,  Canute  embarked  wt'h  his  forced 
for  Denmark.  A  ray  of  hope  seemed  now  to  dawn  on  En^lsnd^ 
but  it  was  only  transient.  iEthelred  soon  relapsed  into  his  usual 
incapacity  and  indolence;  and  the  kingdom  became  a  scene  of 
internal  feud,  treachery,  and  assassination.  Tn  1015  Cannte  n^ 
turned  with  a  large  fleet  and  overran  Wes^sex.  Edmimd,  the  king's 
eldest  son,  made  fruitless  attempts  to  oppose  Ida  ]«rogre8s;  but, 
unsupported  by  his  father  and  the  nation,  he  was  oblig(><l  to  disband 
the  greater  part  of  his  army  and  retire  with  the  remainder  tn 
London,  where  -ffiihelrcd  had  shut  himself  np.  Hither  also  Canute 
directed  his  course,  in  the  hope  of  seizing  ^thelnd'a  person ;  but 
the  king  expired  before  his  arrival,  after  an  utihsppy  and  inglorious 
reign  of  37  years. 

•  §  22.  Edmund  Iroksidb,  April  2drd  to  Nov.  .30th,  1016.— By  ihe 
small  party  who  had  remained  faithful  to  the  royal  cau9e,  Edmund', 
whose  hardy  valour  procured  him  the  name  of  Ironside,  xvas  now 
elected  king.  Meanwhile  Canute  had  arrived  at  London,  when?,  as 
the  bridge  impeded  his  operations,  he  caused  a  canal  to  be  dug  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river,  through  which  he  conveyed  his  ships. 
He  also  surrounded  the  city  on  the  land  side  with  a  deep  trenick, 
hoping  by  these  means  to  cut  off  the  supplies.  But  theae  meaaurek 
failing,  as  well  as  a  geneml  assault,  Canute  proceeded  to  the 
western  districts,  where  Edmund  was  engaging  the  Danes  with 
considerable  success.  Buf,  after  the  totnl  defeat  of  his  army  at 
Assington  in  Suffolk,  the  Danish  and  English  nobility  obliged  the 
two  kings  to  come  to  a  compromise,  and  divide  the  kingdom 
between  them.  Canute  obtained  Mercia,  East  Anglia,  and  Nortik- 
umbrio,  which  he  had  entirely  subdued ;  the  southern  parts  were 
assigned  to  Edmund.  This  prince  died  about  a  month  afterwards,  on 
the  30th  of  November,  murdered,  as  was  said,  by  the  machinations 
of  Edr'c,  the  ealdorman  of  Merc ia,  who  thu^  made  way  for  the 
snccessi'»n  of  Canute  the  Dane  to  the  crown  of  all  England. 

*  Knat  U  the  proper  oTthognpbj  of  I  should  be  prooounccd  witb  tbe  aooeBt  on 
the  lume.     Caoiite  is  a  corruptioo,  and  I  the  last  tyUable. 


Seal  of  Edward  the  Confessor.    (British  Masenm.) 
BIQIU.TV  EAJtvrxttDi  A5GL0BVM  BASiLEi :   King  Seated  n  ith  sceptre  and  tmtd. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DANES  AltD  AK0L0-8AX0KS  FROM  THK  BKIOV   OF  CANUTE  TO  THB 
NORMAN  CONQUEST,   A.D.   1016-1066. 

f  1.  Accession  of  Canute.  First  acts  of  his  reign.  Marries  Emma  of  Nor- 
mamdy-.  §  2.  Rise  of  earl  Godwin.  §  3.  Cannte's  deyotion.  His  re- 
proof of  his  courtiers.  §  4.  Ho  reduces  the  king  of  Scotland. .  His 
death.  §  5.  Division  of  the  kingdom.  Reien  of  Harold  Harefoot.' 
§'C.  Reign  of  Hardicanatc.  §7.  Accession  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
§  8.  Influence  of  the  Normans.  Revolt  and  banishment  of  earl  God- 
win. §  9.  William,  dnke  of  Nonnandy,  visita  England.  •  Retqm  of. 
earl  Godwin :  his  death.  Rise  of  Harold.  §  10.  Siward  restores 
Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland.  §  11.  Edward  invites  his  nephew  from 
Hungary.  §  12.  Harold's  visit  to  Kormandy.  §  13.  Harold  reduces 
Wales ;  condemns  bis  brother  Tosti.  Aspires  to  the  successioii.  Death 
of  E4ward.  §  14.  His  character.  •  ^  15.  Accessiop  of  Harold.  William 
assembles  a  deet  and  army.  Invasion  of  Tosti  and  .of  Harold  Hardrada. 
Battle  of  Stamford  Bridge.  §  16.  Norman  invasion.  Battle  of 
Hastings.     Death  of  Harold. 

I.  The  Danish  Kings,  a.d.  1016-1042. 
§  1.. Canute,  1016-1035. — Edmund  Ironside  left  a  brother,  Edwy, 
and  two  half-brothers,  Alfred  and  Edward,  the  sons  of  ^thelred  by 
his  second  wife,  Emma  of  Normandy ;  as  well  as  two  infant  sons  of 
his  own,  Edmund  and  Edward.    But  immediately  nfter  bis  death,. 
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Canute  ainembled  the  nobles  and  clergy  at  LondoD,  and,  partly  by 
promises  and  partly  by  intimidation,  was  elected  king,  thus  adding 
the  dominions  of  Edmund  to  his  own«  This  was  the  first  time 
that  a  king  of  Wessex  had  been  elected  outside  the  line  of  Gerdia 
To  add  a  colour  of  legitimate  right,  the  assembly  is  said  to  have 
declared  falsely  that  Edmund  had  never  designed  his  kingdom  to 
pass  to  his  brothers,  and  had  appointed  Canute  to  be  gtiardian  to 
his  children.  Edwy,  the  brother  of  Edmund,  was  outlawed  and  soon 
afterward.'i  murdered  (1017).  Canute  sent  £dmund*s  children  to 
his  hnlf-brother  Olaf,  king  of  Sweden,  with  a  secret  request  to 
put  them  to  death ;  but  Olaf,  too  generous  to  comply,  had  them 
conveyed  to  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  to  be  educated  at  his 
court. 

As  Alfred  and  Edward  were  protected  by  their  unde  Richard, 
duke  of  Normandy,  Canute,  to  acquire  the  friendship  of  the  duke, 
paid  liis  addresses  to  queen  Enmia,  promising  to  leave  the  children 
whom  he  should  have  by  that  marringe  in  possession  of  the  crown 
of  England.  Canute  was  now  about  22,  and  Emma  several  years 
older.*  Richard  complied  with  his  demand,  and  sent  over  his  sister 
Emma  to  Englauil,  where  she  was  soon  after  married  to  Canute, 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  been  the  mortal  enemy  of  her  former 
husband  (1017). 

To  reward  his  Dsmish  followers,  Canute  foand  himself  compelled 
to  load  the  {people  with  heavy  exactions.  At  one  time  he  demanded 
the  sum  of  72,000  pounds,  besides  10,500  more  which  ho  levied  on 
London  alone.  But  resolving,  like  a  wise  prince,  that  the  English 
should  be  reconciled  to  the  Danish  yoke  by  the  justice  and  impar- 
tiality of  his  administration,  he  sent  luck  to  Denmark  as  many  of  his 
followers  as  could  safely  be  spared.  He  made  no  distinction  between 
Danes  and  English  in  the  execution  of  justice :  and  he  took  care, 
by  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws,  to  protect  the  lives  and  properties 
of  all.  In  his  reign  England  was  divided  into  four  great  earl- 
doms—-Northumberland,  East  Anglia  (including  Essex),  Mercia, 
and  Wessex  (including  all  England  south  of  the  Thames), 
1017.^  Over  the  first  two  Canute  set  Danes,  Eric  (his  sister's  hus- 
band) and  Thurkill.  In  the  same  year  tiie  English  earl  of  Mercia, 
Edric,  suffered  the  death  he  had  long  deserved  for  his  repeated 
treasons  to  iEthelred  and  Edmund,  and  his  earldom  was  given,  to 
Leofwine.  The  earldom  of  Wessex,  which  Canute  had  at  first  kept 
in  his  own  hands,  was  bestowed  in  1020  on  Godwin,  the  son  of 

*  Canute  bad  two   sons,  Harold  and  least  was  already  born  is  probable  flrom 

Sweyn,  by  another  wife  or  concubine;  Ettuna'B  stiptdBtlon  for  the  sncceMion  of 

JSlgi^a  of  HotthimpCoD,  who  ^as  stfH  lier  own  ofbpriDg.    It  was  doubled  by 

aUve.   The  time  of  tbew  sons'  birth  id  n«i  maay  whether  they  were  veaUy  tte  •oai . 

Kkwwn  with  certainty,  but  that  one  at  ofCannlc. 
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Wutfiioth,  an  Englishman,*  who  had  already  won  the  king*8  favonf 
and  been  made  an  ear),  as  some  say,  of  Kent,  early  in  Canute's 
reign. 

§  2.  When  Canute  had  settled  his  power  in  England  beyond  all 
danger  of  a  revolntion,  he  appears  in  1019  to  hayemado  a  Toyage  to 
Denmark  ;  and  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  caused  him  frequently  to 
repeat  the  vidt,  in  order  to  make  head  against  the  Wends,t  &8  well 
as  against  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Korway.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
liiuiis,  carl  Godwin,  observing  afavourable  opportunity,  attacked  the 
enemy  in  the  night,  drove  them  from  their  trenches,  and  obtained 
a  decisive  yictoi-y.  Next  morning,  Canute,  seeing  the  English 
camp  entirely  almndoned,  imagined  that  his  disaffected  troops  had 
deserted,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  they  wero 
engaged  in  pursuit  of  the  discomfited  enemy.  Gratified  with  thin 
success,  and  the  manner  of  obtaining  it,  he  bestowed  Gytha,  the 
sister  of  earl  XJlf  (who  was  the  king's  brother-in-law),  in  marrii^ 
upon  Grodwin,  and  treated  him  ever  after  with  entire  confidence 
and  regard. 

S3.  This  semi-barbarous  monarch,  who  had  committed  number* 
less  murders  and  waded  through  slaughter  to  a  throne,  had  never- 
theless many  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  sovereign.  Ho  had  become 
a  Christian  either  before  or  At  the  time  of  his  first  election  as 
iSBthelred's  successor.  He  built  churches,  endowed  monasteries, 
and  even  und^iobk  one,  if  not  two,  pilgrimages  to  Rome.  It 
appears,  from  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  English  clergy, 
that  he  must  Have  been  in  that  eity  in  (he  year  1027,  when  the 
emperor  Conrad  II.  was  also  there  for  the  purpose  of  his  coronation. 
From  the  same  letter  we  learn  that  ho  had  obtained  certain 
privileges  for  English  pilgrims  going  to  Home,  and  an  abatement 
of  the  large  sums  exacted  from  the  archbishops  for  their  palls.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  enforced  the  payment  of  Peter's  pence  and  other 
ecctesiastieal  dues. 

'As  an  evidence  of  his  magnanimity,  tradition  refers  to  Canute 
the  following  story : — When  some  of  his  courtiers  had  launched  out 
toe- day  in  admiration  of -his  grandeur,  he  commanded  his  chair  to 
be  fet  on  the  sea-shore.  As  the  tide  roise  and  the  waters  approached, 
he  bade  them  •  recede  and  obey  the  voice  of  their  lord,  feigning 


*  Th^  oriSiB  of  VSirl  Godwin  sttH  te- 
maiim  «  prpblem.  HI*.  ftHifer,  Urnlfooth, 
in  nude  by. some  of  Xhe  oarly  chroniclers 
ft  churl  (or  peasant)  taeah  Sherhorae ;  by 
«4hef8,  a  oep&ew  of  Edric,  (he  tj-altor 
earl  of  Mercia ;  b^  othei;9,  a  man  of  rank 
or  a  child— ("  A  title  nearly  syoonyiooufl 
with    ttheling,   but   not    GoABhitf   to 


wpAtyr-^Taount),  **  Child  CciM)  Wolf- 
noUi,  the  South  Saion."  Mr.  Freeman 
inclines  to  accept  the  last  statement 
{Xorman  Oonqueift  vol.  i.  Appendix  F). 
t  The  nameof  TTendt  was  given  by  the 
Germans  and  Scandinaviaaa  to  their  Sla- 
vohic  neighbottn. 
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to  0it  Gome  time  in  expectation  of  their  submusioD.  But  as  the  sea 
still  advanced  and  began  to  wet  his  feet,  he  turned  to  his  courtiers, 
and  said,  "  The  power  of  kibgs  is  but  vanity.  He  only  is  king  wh^ 
can  say  to  the  ocean.  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  >w  farther  J* 
And  from  that  time  he  never  bore  his  crown. 

§  4.  Thie  only  memorable  action  which  Canute  performed,  after 
his  return  from  Rome,  was  an  expedition  against  Malcohn  If.,  king 
of  Scotland,  whom  he  reduced  to  subjection^  with  two  under  kings, 
one  of  whom  was  Macbeth  (1031).  Canute  died  at  Shaftesbury 
in  1035,  leaving  by  his  first  marriage  two  sons,  Sweyn  and  Harold, 
and  by  Emma  another  son,  named,  from  his  bodily  strength, 
Harthacnut  or  Hardicanute.  To  the  last  he  had  given  Denmark ; 
ou  Sweyn  he  had  bestowed  Norway ;  and  Harold  was  in  England 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 

§  5.  Harold  I.  Habefoot,  1035-1040, — ^According  to  Canute's 
marriage  contract  with  Emma,  Hardicanute  should  have  succeeded 
him  on  the  English  throne :  but  the  absence  of  that  prince  in  Den- 
mark, as  well  as  his  unpopularity  among  the  Danish  part  of  the 
population,  caused  him -to  iose^ne-half  of  the  kingdom.'  Leofric, 
now  carl  of  Mercia,  supported  the  preteusions  of  Harold,  whose 
presence  in  England  was  of  great  service  to  his  cause,  whilst  the 
powerful  earl  Godwin  embraced  the  cause  of  Hardicanute.  A  civil 
war  was,  however,  averted  by  a  compromise.  It  was  agreed  that 
Harold  should  retain  London,  with  all  the  provinces  north  of  the 
Thames,  while  the  possession  of  the  south  should  remain  to  Hardi- 
canute. Till  that  prince  should  appear  and  take  possession  of  his 
dominions,  Emma  fixed  her  residence  at  Winchester,  and  established 
her  authority  ov^r  her  son's  share  of  the  parti tioQ,  aided  by  Godwin^ 
who  governed  it  already  a^  carl. 

Edward  and  Alfred,  Emma's  sons  by  .£thelred,  still  cherished 
hopes  of  ascending  the  throne.  Their  mother  had  sacriGced  their 
claims  on  her  marriage  with  Canute.  Their  uncle,  duke  Robert  of 
Normandy,  had  threatened,  or  even  attempted,  an  invasion  on  their 
behalf  .(1029  or  1030).*.  The  details  of  the  story  are  differently 
.told,  but  the  English  account  is  as  follows :  '*This  year  the.  innocent 
setheling  Alfred,  son  of  king  ^thelred,  came  hither  (1036X  ^^^ 
would  go  to  his  mother  (Emma),  who  resided  at  Winchester ;  but 
this  earl  Godwin  would  not  permit,  nor  other  men  also,  who  could 
exercise  much  power;  because  the  public  voice  was  then  really- in 
favour  of  Harold,  though  it  was  imjust.  Godwin  hindered  him,  set 
him  in  durance,  and  dispersed  his  companions.  Some  were  slain, 
some  sold  for  money,  some  burned,  blinded,  mutilated,  and  scalped. 

*  Th6  obscurity  of  this  period  is  dae  I  English,  NonuAn,  German,  and  ScandloT' 
to  the  great  conflict  of  the  authorities  |  vian.    (See  Note  A.)        .  « 
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No  bloodier  ileod  was  done  in  this  country  since  iho  Danes  came 
The  aetheling  wa*)  carried  to  Ely.  As  soon  as  the  fihip  ncared  the 
land,  tb^y  blinded  him  and  commlttdL  him  to  thq  monks*  After  ho 
died  he  was  buried  at  the  west  €nd  nigh  to  the  steeple  in  the  south 
porch."*  .  Tbedeath  of  Alfri'd  resulted  in  the  election  of  Harold,  who 
was  *'  chosen  over  all  for  king ; "  the  people  forsaking  Hardicanut« 
*'  because  he  stayed  too  long  in  Denmark  "  (1037).  Fearful  lest 
a  similar  fate  should  befal  Edward,  his  mother  sent  him  over  to 
the  continent.  She  herself  shortly  after  was  driTen  out,  ^  with- 
out a.iy  mercy,  agfiinst  the  stormy  weather,"  and  took  refuge  with 
count  Baldwin  at  Bru^os.  These  were  the  only  memoraUe  aotions 
perioimed  in  the  reign  of  Harold,  who,  fcom  his  agility  in  hunting, 
apparently  his  only  aooomplishment,  obtained  the  name  of  Marf/ooL 
He  died  on  the  17th  March,  1040. 

§.  6.  HABDiOAjruTB,  1040!-1042« — On  the  intelligca&ce  of  his 
brother's  death,  Haxdieanute  immedinfely  proceeded  to  London, 
-where  he  was  acknowledged  king  of  aH  England  without  opposition^ 
His  first  act  was  to  disinter  the  body  of  his  brother  HarokL  The 
corpse  was  decapitated  and  thrown  into  the  Thames ;  but  bemg 
found  by  a  fisherman,  vat  buried  by  the  DajMs  of  liondon  in  their 
cemetery  at  St  Clement's.  Little  memorable  oocurred  in  this  reign, 
fiardicanute. renewed  the  impositioaof  DanegM^  uod.  obliged  the 
nation  to  pay  a  great  sum  of  money  to  the  fleet  which  brought  him 
from  Denmark.  The  discontent  in  consequence  ^  ran  high  in  many 
piaciee,  and  ospecially  at  Worcester,  which  was  set  on  fire  and  piun* 
dered  by  the  soidiersw  fiardicanute  died  suddenly  about  two  yean 
after  his  accession,  whilst  in  the  act  of  raising  the  cup  to  his  lips  at 
a  mainage  festival  at  Lambeth  (a.]>.  1042). 

II.    The  Kxkgjdok  is  bestobed  to  ths  line  of  Cebdic, 
,AJ).  1042-^1006.    . 

§  7.  EnwARO  THE  OONFB880B,  1042»1066.-^Tfae  death  of  Hardi* 
Canute  seemed  to  present  to  the  English  a  fittourable  opportunity 
for  i^overing  their  liborty  and  shaking  off  the  Danish  yoke. 
Edward  the  ftthrting:was  in  England  on  his  half-brother*s  demise; 
and  though  the  son  of  Edmund  Ironside  was  the  more  direct  heir  of 
the  West  Saxon  family,  his  absence  in  so  remote  a  country  as  Hun<i> 
gary  appeared  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  exclusion.  The  claims  of 
Edward  were  supported  by  Godwin,  who  only  sttpnlatedthat  ho 
fthould  marry  the  earPs  daughter  Editha,  as  he  did  two  years  later. 
Edward  was  crowned  king  with  every  demonstration  of  duty  and 

,  •  Tbli   #cioouiit  of   the   Aitglo-SBUoen  I  diBcussion  see  Preenuin's  Mwwan  C*»- 
bknmieU  agrees  with  noience  of  Woroes-     quat,  vol.  L  piK  &43-S60. 
ter  and  6liu«<>n  of  Durham.    For  fuller  ' 
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sffectiofY ;  and,  by'  the  mildiMSB  of  Ills  chancier^  bfb  nocm  feeoociled 
the  Danes  to  his  administration. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Edward  was  to  strip  his  moQier  Emma  oi 
tbo  immense  treasures  which  she  had  amassed,  '*  because  she  had 
done  for  him  less  than  he  would,  before  he  was  king,  and  also  since.** 
6he  was  immand  for  the  Temaindtr  of  her  life  at  Winchester,  biit 
he  carried  his  rigour  against  her  no  further.  As  she  was  nnpO|inlar 
in  England,  the  king's  scTerity,  though  esposed  to  romo  censure^ 
met  with  no  general  disapprobation. 

$8.  But,  though  freed  from  the  incursions  of  the  Danes^  the 
nation  was  not  yet  deliTered  from  the  dominion  of  ioreignenu 
Edward,  havhig  been  educated  in  Normandy,  had  contracted  an 
affection  for  the  manners  of  that  country.  The  court  was  filled 
with  Normans,  who  by  their  superior  culture  and  the  partiality 
of  Edward  soon  rendered  their  language,  customs,  and  laws 
fashionable  in  England.  The  church,  aboye  all,  felt  the  influence 
of  these  strangers,  some  of  whom  were  appointed  to  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  and  Hobert,  a  Norman,  was  even  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  (1051).  These  proceedings  paved  the  way  to  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  and  excited  the  jealousy  of  earl  Godwin  and  the 
English.  Besides  the  southern  parts  of  Wessex,  (sod win  had  the 
counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex  under  his  government.  His  eldest 
son,  Sweyn,  possessed  the  ssme  autliority  in  the  northern  parte 
of  Wessex  and  in  tbo  south  of  Mercia,  that  is,  in  the  coiintiea 
of  Oxford,  Berks,  Gloucester,  Somerset,  and  Hereford;  whilst 
Harold,  his  second  sod,  was  earl  of  East  Anglin,  including  Essex. 
The  enormous  influence  of  this  family  was  supported  by  immense 
possessions  and  powerful  alliances;  and  tlio  abilities,  as  well  as 
ambition,  of  Godwin  contributed  to  render  him  still  more  dan- 
gerous. He  was  opposed  by  Leofric  and  Siward,  tiie  earls  of 
Mercia  and  Northumbria;  and  another  earldom  (including  the 
shires,  of  Warwick  and  Worcester)  was  carved  out  of  Mercia  for 
Ralph,  tlio  king's  nephew,  a  Frenchman.* 

It  was  not  long  before  the  animosity  against  the  Norman  favourites 
brake  out  into  action.  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne,  the  stepfather 
of  Ralph  the  earl,  having  paid  a  visit  to  the  king,  passed  by  Dover  on 
his  return  (1051).  One  of  his  train,  being  refused  admittance  into  a 
lodging  whidi  had  been  assigned  to  him,  attempted  to  make  his  way 
by  force,  and  in  the  contest  wounded  ilie  owner  of  the  house.  The 
inhabitants  flew  to  his  asaistanoe ;  a  timiult  ensued,  in  which  nearly 


*  He  was  the  son  of  GocU,  the  klni^s 
rfMer,  by  her  first  husband,  Drogo  of 
jtantes,  and  commanded  the  Norman 
melteiuriN.  As  leaders  In  war,  the  earU 


were  also  called  dake«  (from  the  Latin 
tfttx),  Jnst  as  the  ealdonnen  had  been 
caUtA  heretogai. 
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20  persons  were  killed  on  each  side;  and  Eustace,  overpowered 
by  numbersy  was  obliged  to  save  bis  life  by  flight  from  the  fury  of 
the  populace.  On  the  complaint  of  Eustace,  the  kin^  gave  orders 
to  Godwin,  in  whose  government  Dover  lay,  to  pnnitih  the  inhabi- 
tants; but  *^  the  earl  would  not  agree,  because  he  was  loath  to 
injure  his  own  followers."  Touched  in  so  sensible  a  point,  Edward 
threatened  Godwin  with  the  utmost  effects  of  his  resentment  if  he 
persisted  in  his  disobedience. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of  Godwin,  he  had  the  good 
fortune,  the  policy,  or  the  skill,  to  appear  in  the  present  conjuncture 
as  the  patriotic  defender  of  the  English  cause  against  the  foreign 
predilections  of  his  sovereign.  He  had  now  gone  too  far  to  retreat, 
and  therefore  he  and  his  sons,  Sweyn  and  Harold,  assembled  their 
forces  on  the  Gotswold  Hills,  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  king 
and  compelling  him  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  nation.  But 
the  two  earls,  Leofrio  of  Morcia,  and  Siward  of  Northumberland, 
with  the  French  earl  Ralph,  embraced  the  king's  cause,  and  assem- 
bled a  numerous  army.  To  avoid  bloodshed  it  was  agreed,  on  the 
proposal  of  Leofric,  to  refer  the  quarrel  to  the  Witan ;  but  when 
Godwin  approached  London  for  that  purpose,  his  followers  dropped 
away,  and  he  found  himself  outnumbered.  Sweyn  was  declared  an 
outlaw;  (iodwin  and  Harold  were  summoned  to  take  their  trial,  but, 
refusing  to  appear,  unless  hostages  were  given  for  their  safety,  they 
were  ordered  to  leave  the  country  within  five  days.  Baldwin,  carl 
of  Flanders,  gave  protection  to  Godwin  and  his  three  sons,  Sweyn, 
Gurth,  and  Toslig,  the  last  of  whom  had  married  the  daughter  of 
that^ncc ;  Harold  and  Leofwine,  his  two  other  sons,  took  shelter 
in  Ireland  with  Dormot,  king  of  Leinster.  The  estates  of  the  father 
and  sons  were  confiscated,  their  governments  given  to  others ;  queen 
Editha  was  shut  up  in  a  monastery  at  Wherwell,  near  Andover, 
where  the  king's  sister  was  abbess.  The  greatness  of  this  family, 
once  so  formidable,  seemed  now  to  be  totally  supplanted  and 
overthrown  (1051). 

§  9.  The  Norman  influence  was  now  again  in  the  ascendant ;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  the  king's 
near  kinsman,  paid  a  visit  to  Edward.*  But  Godwin  had  fixed  his 
authority  on  too  firm  a  basis,  and  was  too  strongly  supported  by 
alliances  both  foreign  and  domestic,  not  to  occasion  further  disturb- 
ances, and  make  new  efforts  for  his  re-establishment  He  fitted  out 
a  fleet  in  the  Flemish  harbours,  and  being  joined  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight  by  his  son  Harold,  with  a  squadron  collected  in  Ireland,  he 
entered  the  lliamea,  and,  appearing  before  London,  where  the 

*  WUMam  had  become  dnke  of  Nomutodj  by  hU  fiither  BobcrCs  dcAth  in  tbe 
fetr  of  CAQati>'t  death  (1036). 
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people  were  ikToarably  disposed  to  him,  throw  everything  into 
ooni'usion  (10.i2).  The  king  alone  seemed  resolved  to  defend  him* 
self  to  the  last  extremity;  but  the  interposition  of  the  English 
nobility,  n^uiy  of  whom  favoured  Godwin's  pretensions,  made 
£dward  hearken  to  terms  of  accommodatton«  and  it  ww  agreed 
that  hostages  should  be  given  on  both  sides.  At  a  witena'^tmQt 
held  outside  the  walls  of  London,  Godwin  and  his  sons  were  de- 
clared innocent  of  tlio  charges  laid  against  them,  and  were  restored 
to  their  honours  and  possessions;  the  French  were  outlawed ;  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishops  of  London  and  Dor- 
cheater  escaped  into  1^'ormandy.  Godwin's  death,  which  happened 
soon  after,  whilo  ho  was  sitting  at  table  with  the  king,  prevented 
him  from  further  establishing  the  authority  he  had  acquired 
(1053).  As  his  son  Sweyn  had  died  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Joniaalero, 
Godwin  was  succeeded  in  his  governments  and  offices  by  his  son 
Harold,  now  earl  of  Wessex,  who  was  actuated  by  an  ambition  equal 
to  that  of  his  lather,  and  was  superior  to  him  in  address,  in  iasinu- 
atioQi  and  in  virtue.  By  a  modest  and  gentle  demeanour  he  acquired 
the  goodwill  of  Edward,  and,  gaining  every  day  new  partisans  by 
his  bounty  and  affability^  ho  proceeded  in  a  more  ailent  and 
therefore  a  more  dangerous  manner  to  augment  his  authority. 

§  10.  The  death  of  Siward  of  Northumbria,  in  1055,  removed 
the  last  obstacle  to  Harold's  ambition.  Besides  his  other  merits, 
^iward  had  acquired  honour  by  his  successful  conduct  in  the 
only  foreign  enterpri^  undertaken  during  the  reign  of  Edward, 
Duncan  L,  king  of  Scotland,  the  successor  of  Malcolm  IL,  was  a 
young  prince  of  a  genjtle  dispositi<m,  but  possessed  not  the  genius 
or  firmness  required  for  governing  so  turbulent  a  country.  Macbcda 
(Macbeth),  the  powerful  chief  of  Moray,  was  nxarried  to  Gruach 
(the  Lady  Macbeth  of  Siiakspere),  whose  descent  from  Kenneth  IIL 
constituted  a  claim  to  the  crown  for  Lulach,  her  son  by  a  former 
marriage.  In  one  of  the  frequent  petty  wars  of  that  turbulent 
realm,  Duncan  was  defeated  and  murdered  on  his  retreat  into 
Moray;  Malcolm  Canmore  (i.e.  Greathead),  his  son  and  heir,  was 
chased  into  England,  and  Macbeth  seized  the  kingdom,  which  he 
ruled  ably  and  well  (1040).  Some  years  later,  Siward,  whose  kins^ 
woman  was  married  to  Duncan^  avenged,  by  Edward's  orders,  the 
royal  cause.  He  marched  an  army  into  Scotland,  defeated  Macbeth 
at  Dunsinane  (1054),  and  set  Malcolm  on  the  throne.  Macbeth 
luid  Lulach  prolonged  the  contest  till  Macbeth  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Lumphanan,  in  Aberdeenshire  (1056  or  1058).  Siward 
died  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Dunsinane ;  and  as  his  son,  Wal- 
theof,  appeared  too  young  to  be  intrusted  with  the  government 
of  Northumberland,  it  was  obtained  by  Harold's  influence  for  his 
own  brother  Tostig. 
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§  IL  Meanwhile  Edward,  feeling  himself  far  advanced  in  life, 
began  to  think  of  appointing  a  successor,  aud  sent  a  deputation  to 
HuDgary  to  invite  over  his  nephew  Edward,  called  the  "  Stranger,*' 
or  the  '•  Oujfelawy*'  son  of.  his  elder  Iwother,  Edmund  Ironside,  and 
the  only  remaining  heir  of  the  West-Saxon  •  line.  That  prince, 
whose  succession  to  the  crown  would  have  been  easy  and  undis- 
puted, came  to  England  with  his  young  children,  Edgar  the 
jBtheling,  Margaret,  and  Christina ;  but  his  death,  which  happened 
a  few  days  after  his  arrival  (1057),  threw  the  king  into  freih  diffi- 
culties. He  saw  that  Harold  was  tempted  .by  his  great  power  and 
ambition  to  aspire  to  the  throne,  and  that  Edgar,  a  mere  child, 
was  very  unfit  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  so  popular  and  enter- 
prising a  rivaL  In  this  uncertainty  he  is  said  to  have  cast  his 
eye  towards  his  kinsman,  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  as  the  only 
person  whose  power,  reputation,  and  capacity  could  support  any 
arrangement  which  might  be  made  in  his  &vour,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Harold  and  his  family. 

§  12.  In  communicating  his  design  to  William,  Edward,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  chose  Harold  himself  as  his  ambassador, 
commanding  him  to  deliver  to  the  duke  a  sword  and  a  ring  as  pledges 
of  his  intention.  But  though  Harold  may  have  paid  a  visit  to 
the  court  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  the  circumstances  attending 
it,  and  even  the  date,  are  involved  in  obscurity.  The  more  probable 
account  is  that  Harold  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ponthieu, 
and  thrown  into  prison  by  count  Quy,  until  his  ransom  was  paid. 
William  claimed  ihe  prisoner  from  his  vassal,  and  received  Harold 
with  honour  and  kindness;  but  he  employed  this  opportunity  to 
extort  from  Harold  a  promise  that  he  would  support  his  pretensions 
to  the  English  throne,  and  made  him  swear  that  he  would  deliver 
up  the  castle  of  Dover.  To  render  the  oath  more  obligatory,  he 
employed  an  artifice  well  suited  to  the  superstition  of  the  age. 
Unknown  to  Harold,  he  conveyed  under  the  iJtar,  on  which  Harold 
agreed  to  swear,  the  reliquesof  certain  martyrs ;  and  when  Harold  had 
faken  the  oatb,  William  showed  him  the  rcliqucs,  and  admonished 
him  to  observe  religiously  an  engngement  which  had  been  ratified  by 
so  tremendous  a  sanction.  Harold,  dissembling  his  concern,  renewed 
his  professions,  and  was  dismissed  with  all  the  marks  of  confidence 
by  the  duke,  who  promised  to  maintain  him  in  all  his  possessions, 
and  give  him  his  daughter  Adeliza  in  marriage.* 

§  13.  In  what  manner  Harold  observed  the  oath  thus  extorted 
from  him  by  fear,  we  shall  presently  see.  Meanwhile,  he  cotitiuued 
to  practi^  every  art  of  popularity  ;  and  fortune  threw  two  incidents 

•  As  DO  alUr  io  tboae  dAjt  was  without  iU  relics,  ibis  oooU  bs  no  csnae  tot 
Esrold's  astonisbmeni, 
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in  his  way  by  which  he  was  enablod  to  acquire  fresh  favour.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  reduction  of  Wales ;  the  second  related  to  his 
brother  Tostig,  who,  as  earl  of  Northumberland,  had  acted  with  so 
much  cruelty  and  injustice,  that  the  inhabitants,  taking  adrantage 
of  his  absence  in  the  south,  deposed  him,  and  offered  the  earldom 
to  Morcar,  grandson  of  Leofric  (1065).  As  Morcar  led  an  army  of 
his  new  subjects  southwards,  he  was  joined  by  his  brother  Edwin, 
th^  earl  of  Mercia.  When  met  at  Northampton  by  Harold,  who 
had  been  commissioned  by  tlio  king  to  roduce  and  chastise  tho 
Northumbrians,  Morcar  made  so  vigorous  a  remonstrance  against 
Tostig's  tyranny,  that  Harold  found  it  ))rudent  to  abandon  his 
brother's  cause;  and,  returning  to  Edward,  he  persuaded  him  to 
pardon  tho  Northumbrians  and  confirm  Morcar  in  his  new  govern- 
ment. Tostig,  in  rage,  took  shelter  in  Flanders  with  earl  Baldwin, 
his  brother-in-law.  Emboldened  by  these  successes,  as  well  as  by  tho 
friendship  of  Morcar  and  Edwin,  and  his  marriage  with  tho  widow 
of  king  GrilTith,  Edwin's  sister,  Harold  now  openly  aspired  to  tho 
crown.  Broken  with  age  and  infirmities,  Edward  died  on  the  5th  of 
January,  lOGG,  in  the  G5th  year  of  his  age  and  25th  of  his  reign. 
By  some  authorities  he  is  said,  on  his  deathbed,  to  have  raoom- 
mended  Harold  for  his  successor. 

§  14.  This  prince,  who  about  a  century  after  his  death  was 
canonized  with  the  surname  of  *'  the  Confessor,"  by  a  bull  of  popo 
Alexander  HI.,  was  the  last  of  the  direct  Saxon  line  that  ruled  in 
England.  Though  his  reign  was  peaceable  and  fortunate,  he  owed 
his  prosperity  less  to  his  own  abilities  than  to  the  conjuncture  of 
the  times.  'i*he  Danes,  employed  in  other  enterprises,  no  longer 
attempted  those  incursions  which  liad  been  so  troublesome  to  all 
his  predecessors,  and  so  fatal  to  some  of  them.  The  facility  of 
his  disposition  made  him  acquiesce  in  the  designs  of  Godwin  and 
his  son  Harold ;  and  their  abilities,  as  well  as  their  power,  enabled 
them  to  preserve  peace  and  tranquillity  at  home.  The  most  com- 
nendable  circumstance  of  Edward's  government  was  his  attention 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  his  compilation,  for  that  pur- 
pose, of  a  body  of  laws,  collected  fix>m  the  laws  of  iEthelbert,  Ina, 
and  Alfred.  Though  now  lost — for  the  code  that  passes  under 
Edward's  name  was  composed  at  a  later  period — it  was  long  the 
object  of  affection  to  the  English  nation.*  Edward  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  which  was  consecrated  only  a  few  days  before 
hi3  death.     This  church  was  erected  by  Edward  and  dedicated  to 


•  It  was  not  the  Uwi  In  tbb  reatricted 
Bcnse  that  the  people  demanded — If  ever 
they  dM  demand  them— but  the  milder 
rule  and  odmintetration  prevailing  before 


the  Gonquest,  as  compared  with  the  hanher 
rule  after  the  Conquest.  But  ob  iuch  com- 
plaints  under  such  droumstoncMare  uni- 
versal, they  prove  nothing. 
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St.  Feter»  in  pursuanoe  of  the  diroctioiiB  of  popo  Leo  JX.,  as  the 
condition  of  the  king's  release  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Borne.  Its  site 
was  previously  occupied  by  a  church  erected  by  Sebert,  king  of 
Essex,  which  had  long  gone  to  ruin.  Only  a  few  insignificant 
fragments  of  this  first  Norman  church  in  England  had  survived 
its  demolition  in  the  thirteenth  oentury,  when  the  new  minstir  was 
commenced  by  Henry  IIL  in  honour  of  the  Confessor.  Edu^ard 
was  the  fiist  sovereign  who  touched  for  the  king's  eviL 

§  15.  Harold  II.,  1066.— Harold's  accession  to  the  Ihro&c  was 
attended  with  as  little  opposition  and  disturbance  as  if  he  had 
succeeded  by  the  most  undoubted  hereditary  titW.  On  the  day 
after  Edward  s  death  ho  was  crowned  and  anointed  king  by  Aldred, 
archlnshop  of  York;  and  the  whole  nation  seemed  to  acquicsco 
joyfully  in  his  elevation.  But  in  Normandy  the  intelligence  of 
Harold's  accession  moved  William  to  tlie  highest  pitch  of  indigna- 
tion.  He  sent  an  embassy  to  England,  upbraiding  him  with  broach 
of  faitli,  and  somtnoiiing  him  to  resign  immediately  possession  of 
the  kingdom,  or  at  least  to  keep  his  promise  of  marrying  William's 
daughter  and  holding  England  as.  his  vassal.  Harold  refused  to 
comply.  The  answer  was  no  other  than  William  exjiected.  Ho 
assembled  a  fleet  ot  nearly  1000  vessels,  great  atid  small,  and  an 
army,  variously  estimated,  from  14,000  to  60,000  men.  gevefBl 
European  rulers  declared  in  favour  of  his  claim:  but  his  most 
important  ally  was  pope  Alexander  II.,  who  proclaimed  Harold  a 
perjured  usurper,  denounced  ezoommunioation  against  him  and  his 
adherents,  and,  the  mom  to  encourage  the  duke  of  Normandy  in 
his  enterprise,  sent  him  a  consecrated  banner,  and  a  ring  with  one 
of  St.  Peter's  hairs  in  it. 

The  first  blow,  however,  was  struck  by  Harold's  brotber  Tostig, 
who  sailed  in  the  spring  of  the  year  with  a  considerable  fleet  from 
the  Flemish  porU,  and  ravaged  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  of 
England.  Repulsed  by  earls  Morcar  and  Edwin,  he  took  refuge 
with  the  Scottish  king,  Malcolm  Canmoro.  On  the  appoamnoe  of 
a  lai^  fleet  in  the  Tyne  under  Harold  Hardrada,  king  of  Norway, 
Tostig  hastened  to  join  his  force  with  the  invader,  promising  him 
half  of  En<i(land  as  the  price  of  his  assistance.  Scarborough  was 
taken  and  burned,  and  the  earls  Edwin  and  Morcar  were  defeated  in 
a  bloody  battle  at  Fulford  on  the  Ouso,  near  Bishopthoriic.  Harold 
now  hastened  with  a  large  army  into  the  north ;  and  he  ri'schcd 
the  enemy  at  Stamford  Bridge,  near  York,  called  afterwards  Battle 
Bridge.  A  bloody  but  decisive  action  was  fought  on  Monday,  the 
25th  of  September,  which  ended  in  the  total  rout  of  the  Non^-egians, 
with  the  death  of  Tostig  and  of  Harold  Hardrada.  Harold  had. 
scarcely  time  to  rejoice  in  his  victory,  when  he  received  intelligeiw^ 
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Aat  the  duke  of  Nonmmdy  had  landed  trith  a  gteat  army  in  the 
■outh  of  England. 

§  16*  The  Nonnan  fleet  sailed  from  St.  Valery-sur-Somme  on 
the  27th  of  September,  andarriTed  safely  at  Peveneey,  in  Soseex, 
on' the  eve  of  the  feast  of  St.  Michael.  The  army  quietly  disem- 
barked. The  duke  himself,  as  he  leaped  on  shore,  happened  to 
stumble  and  fiidl;  bat  had  the  presenoe  of  mind,  it  is  said,  to  turn 
the  omen  to.  his  advantage,  by  cidling  aloud  that  he  had  taken 
posseasion  of  theoountry.* 

Harold. hastened  by  quick  marches  to  oppose  theinvAder;  bat, 
though  .he  was  reinforced  at  London  and  other  places  with  f^h 
troops,  he  found  himself  weakened  by  the  desertion  of  Edwin  and 
Morcar,  who  kept  back  the  great  forces  of  their  earldoms.  His 
brother  Chirtfa,  a  man  of  bravery  and  conduct,  entertaining  appre- 
hensions of'  the  Insult,  remonstfated  with  the  king,  urging  him  to 
defer  an  engagement.  The  enemy,  he  said,  harassed  with  small 
skirmishes,  straitened  in  provisions,  fatigued  with  bed  weather  and 
deep  roads  during  the  winter  season,  which  was  approaching,  would 
£ftll  an  easy  and  a  bloodless  prey.  But  Harold  was  deaf  to  all  these 
remonstrances.  He  resolved  to  givo  battle  in  person,  and  for  that 
purpose  drew  near  to  the  Normans,  who  had  removed  their  camp 
and  fleet  to  Hastings,  where  they  fixed  their  quarters  (Oct.  13). 

After  fruitless  negotiations  on  both  sides,  the  EikgHsh  and 
Normans  prepared  for  the  combat  The  two  camps  |H:«Bented  a 
very  different  aspect:  the  English  spent  the  time  in  reVeliy  and 
feasting;  the  Normans  iu' silence  and  prayer.  On  Saturday  morn- 
ing, the  14th  of  October,  the  duke  called  together  the  most  con-* 
siderable  of  bis  commanders,  and  made  them  a  speech  suitable  to 
the  occasion.  He  then  ordered  the  signal  of  battle  to  be  given. 
The. whole,  army,  led  on  by  the  minstrel  Tai liefer,  advanced  in 
order  and  with  alacrity  towards  the  enemy,  singing  the  hymn 
or  song  of  Roland,  the  peer  of  Charlemagne. 

Barring  the  road  to  London,  Harold  had  seized  the  advantage 
of  a  rising  ground  at  Senlac,  eight  miles  from  Hastings,  and  re- 
solved to  stand  on  the  defensive.  He  surrounded  his  camp  with  a 
stockade,  crowned  with  a  fence  of  wattled  branches  against  the 
Norman  arrows.  1'he  English,  as  was  their  invariable  custom, 
fought  on  foot.  The  Kentishmen  were  placed  in  the  van,  a  post 
which  they  had  always  claimed  as  their  due;  the  militia,  who 
were  poorly  arme<l,  were  posted  on  the  wings ;  in  the  centre,  the 
king,'  accompanied  by  his  two  valiant  brothers,  Gurth  nnd  Lcof- 


*  The  incideat  migtil  seem  to  faavebeeQ 
borrowed  from  ancient  times ;  but  its  per- 
tlMDcy  on  tlilt  oecaaioh  is  stresglheoed  by 


the  ftct  thftt  one  method  of  taldair  ponts* 
BioD,  according  to  feudal  usage,  ooDsSstedin 
laying  the  band  on  a  wall  orpieoe  of  land. 
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wine,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  mail-clad  bodyguard  for 
house-carls),  closo  to  the  royal  standard.  The  spot  where  the 
standard  was  pitched  was  long  marked  by  the  site  of  the  high 
altar  of  "Battle  Abbey,'*  which  William  had  yowed  to  build 
on  that  very  spot  in  honour  of  St.  Martin.  For  some  hoiirs  the 
battle  raged  with  doubtful  success,  till  William  commanded  his 
troops  to  make  a  hasty  retreat,  and  allure  the  enemy  from  their 
ground  by  the  appearance  of  flight.  Heated  by  action,  and  san- 
guine of  victory,  the  English  precipitately  followed  the  Normans 
into  the  plain,  when  William  ordered  the  infwtry  to  fate  their 
pursuers.  Assaulted  upon  their  wings  at  the  same  moment  by  the 
Normaa  cavalry,  the  English  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter; 
but,  being  rallied  by  the  bravery  of  Harold,  they  were  still  able  to 
maintain  their  post.  The  duke  tried  the  same  stratagem  a  &econd  time 
with  the  same  success;  but  even  after  ibis  second  advantage  he 
still  found  a  great  body  of  the  English  who  seemed  determined  to 
dispute  the  ground  to  the  last  extremity.  Ordering  his  heavy- 
armed  infantry  to  advance,  he  posted  his  archers  behind  them  to 
gall  the  enemy,  who,  exposed  by  the  situation  of  the  ground,  were 
intent  on  defending  themselves  against  the  awords  and  spears  of 
their  assailants.  The  stratagem  prevailed.  Harold  fell,  pierced  in 
the  right  eye  by  an  arrow,  while  he  was  fighting  with  great  bravery 
at  the  head  of  his  men.  His  body  was  mangled  by  a  band  of  Nor- 
man knights,  who  had  vowed  to  take  the  standard,  and  cut  their 
way  through  his  valiant  body-guards.  His  two  brothers  had  already 
fallen.  Thus  the  great  and  decisive  victory  of  Hastings  was 
gained,  after  li  battle  fought  fron^  morning  till  sunset,  with  an 
heroic  valour  on  both  sides,  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  mighty  kingdom.* 
'I'he  body  of  Harold,  mutilated  and  defaced  beyond  recognition,  was 
found  on  the  £leld.  William  ordered  it  to  be  buried  on  the  sea- 
shore under  a  cairn  of  stones,  the  well-known  sign  of  execration, 
but  afterwards  allowed  it  to  be  removed  to  the  abbey  of  Waltham, 
founded  by  Harold.  It  was  entombed  beside  the  high  altar  of  the 
grand  Korman  church,  but  again  removed  to  another  spot  in  the 
choir,  which  was  pulled  down  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery 
(1540X  Titl  then  a  tomb  used  to  be  shown  bearing  the  inscription : 
"Hic  JACET  Haboldus  nrFELix." 


*  The  battle  of  Hastings  is  depicted  on 
the  fiaycux  Upestry.  This  curious  piece 
of  needlework.  214  Ceei  long  and  19  inches 
broad,  which  is  still  preserved  at  Bayeux, 
represents  the  whole  history  of  the  expe- 
dition, as  well  as  the  battle.  According  to 
tradition,  it  was  worked  by  Matilda,  the 
wife  of  William  the  Conqoeror;  but  it  was 
6* 


more  probably  worked  for  the  Conqueror's 
brother,  bishop  Odo,  as  an  ornament  of 
his  newly  bnilt  cathedral  at  Bayenx.  It 
may  be  regaided  not  only  as  a  foithital 
representation  of  the  costume  of  the 
period,  but  as  a  contemporary  authority 
for  the  history  of  the  Invssion,  thou|^ 
of  course  from  a  Norman  point  of  view. 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A.  THE  OOVEnNMENT.  LAWS, 
AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE 
ANGLO-SAXONS. 

X.  Introduction.— The  cotnplotcnew  of 
the  Anglo-Sjocoa  conqtMrt  has  been  In- 
ferred from  the  estAblishmcnt  of  tb«ir 
Unguago  in  England.  Even  the  British 
names  of  pUces  yielded  to  Anglo-Saxon 
ones,  with  aome  few  exceptions,  and 
iboae  chiefly  in  the  border  counties 
and  In  Cornwall.  "No  one  travelling 
through  England,"  says  Mr.  Hallam 
(^Middle  AgUt  cb.  tIU.  note  4),  •«  would 
discover  that  any  people  bod  ever  in- 
Itablted  It  bcfuro  the  Saxons,  save  to  fur 
08  the  mighty  Home  has  left  traces  of  her 
empire  In  some  enduring  walls,  and  a 
lew  names  ih.it  betray  the  colonial  dty, 
the  liondinium,  the  Camalodunum,  the 
Lindum.'*  It  follows  that  the  laws  and 
costoms  of  England  were  mainly  of 
German  origin.  See  Stubbs's  ConstilU' 
tional  HitUtry  qf  EngUindt  vol.  i., 
chapters  I.-lv. 

-  a.  JU  Xing  and  Soffol  /amiljr.— 
The  Teutonic  tribes  that  invaded  Britain, 
like  their  ancest'^rs  in  the  wilds  and 
woods  of  Germany,  had  no  regular  or 
permanent  king,  bat  elected  a  supreme 
head  as  occasion  required*  who,  as  his 
otQce  chiefly  consisted  in  directing  their 
warlike  expeditions,  obtained  the  name 
of  Hcretoga^  or  army-leader  (in  modem 
German  kerzog^  "duke").  Among  the 
Saxons  and  Frisians  of  the  continent 
this  state  of  things  continued  much  longer 
than  in  England,  where  the  acquisition  of 
a  territory  by  conquest  raised  the  vic- 
torious chief  to  the  position  of  king. 
Thus,  in  the  Anglo-Sax  m  C%rontd«,  Hcn- 
gest  and  Horsa  arc  hereiogai  when  they 
come  to  Britam  (448) ;  but  after  the  battle 
of  Ayh!J«ford  (455)  Hengest  and  his  son 
mac  took  the  kingdom  (Jeng  to  rice) ;  ftod 
in  488  iEsc  succeeds  his  lather  as  king 
(eyningX*  that  title  being  now  finti  given 
to  one  of  the  conquerors.  So  O^rdic  and 
Cynric  come  as  ealdormen  (496),  and  in 
619  they  Uke  the  kingdom  (jrux)  of  the 
West-Saxons.  The  fact  iljat,  in  each  of 
these  cases,  the  son  is  named  as  beooming 

•  Thb  wwd  is  nippowd  to  ho  <rf  *»»»?'*' «**?& 
mMuiiDS  "Father  of  the  ftirMj."  (S«  Stubta' 
-         HM.  vol.  L  It  1«>.) 


king  with  his  fatlicr.  stamps  the  office  at 
once  with  a  certain  htrtditary  character, 
whkh  was  wanting  in  the  oM  German 
tlteiivt    chieftainship.     In    the    early 
period  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  occupation  the 
kingly  dignity  remained  really  or  nomi- 
nally elective;  but  the  crown  was  re- 
tained in   the  royal  Cunlly,  except  in 
great  emergencies,  where  (as  with  Canute 
and  William)  the  hard  fact  of  conquest 
was  veiled  under  the  form  of  election. 
Thero  was,  ho%kt;vtr,  no  lixed  rule  of 
succession.     If  tlio   eldest    son   of  tho 
decessed  monarch  was  qualified,  he  had 
the  preference,   but   not    without    tho 
consent  of  the  great  council,  which  was 
often  merely  formal;  their  authority  in 
this  or  other  matt<^rs  varying  according 
to  the  power  and  character  of  the  mouarrh. 
But  if  he  was  a  minor,  or  otherwise  dis- 
qualified, ho  was  eomeiimes  set  aside, 
and  another  appointed  from  the  reign- 
ing family.    The  right  of  electten  appears 
to  have  belonged  to  the  whole  nation* 
but  it  was  really  exercised  by  the  VTitan^ 
consisting  of  the  prelates  and  tho  nobles, 
the  share  of  the  people  in  the  act  being 
confined  to  the  acclamations  of  such  as 
miglit  happen  to  be  present  at  the  "hal- 
lowing" of  the  king.     This  ceremony, 
which  included  both  coronation  and  nno- 
tiou,  performed  by  the  blsliop.%  signified  a 
religious  sanction  of  the  king's  authority. 
In  the   same  spirit,  thtt  king  took  an 
oath  that  he  would  govern  riglitly,  and, 
under  the  soccesaon  of  Alfred,  when  tlM 
idea    of    kingly    sanctity    had    grown 
stronger,  the  people   took   an    oath  of 
allfgianoe.    By  degrees  the  kingly  power 
gn>w  Htroogcr  In  England,  especially  after 
the  separate  kingdoms   became  merged 
iuto  one.    'i*he  kings  then  began  to  as- 
sume more  high-flown  titles ;  as  that  of 
Basileus— borrowed  from  the  Byiantine 
court— Imperator,   Primicerius,  Flavins, 
Augustus,  etc. ;   some  of  jsrhicfa  are  not 
very  intelligible.    Egbert,  however,  and 
bis  five  immediate  successors,  contented 
themselves  with  the  title  of  kings  of 
Wessez.    Edward  the  elder  assumed  the 
style   of  -king  of  the   Angles'*   (rex 
Anglorum).  whilst  Atbelstan  called  him- 
self •*  king  of  «U  Britain  "  (todus  Britan- 
nlsB  nonorofaiiB,  xez,  or  lector^  and  wm 
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tbe  fint  to  introdttoe  the  Greek  lume  of 
ktuiUus.  Edwy  and  Edgar  are  remark- 
able for  their  pompous  titles. 

The  king,  like  the  rest  of  his  sofajects, 
had  a  wer^Udt  or  fixed  price  for  his  life, 
the  amount  of  which  varied  in  diflferent 
kingdoms,  but  was  of  course  oonskleraUy 
higher  than  tlut  of  his  most  distinguished 
sul^ts.  This  was  increased  by  Alfred, 
who  mada  the  compaasiog  of  the  king's 
death  a  capital  offence,  attended  with 
confiscation.  The  king's  Bea\  or,  in 
their  default,  these  who  had  the  next 
pretension  to  the  snoonsion,  were  called 
^rtkelingtt  or  nobles.*  The  consort  of 
«»  Anglo-Saxon  king  was  styled  em- 
phatically *«  the  wife"  (cwen),  ^  the  lady  " 
ihkrfdige).  She  was  crowned  and  oon- 
necrated  like  him,  had  a  separste  coart, 
«nd  a  separate  property,  beeidea  her 
dowry,  or  *'  momhig  gifts  "  {wmrga^if^u). 

3.  IHvitimi  qf  rcmlBS.—- The  wlMle  fkee 
populstion  of  England  under  the  rank  of 
royalty  may  be  divided  Irto  two  main 
olasMs  of  eeris  (earls)  and  eeorit(GlMirIs); 
that  is,  gentle  and  simple,  or  noUes  and 


AXdomat.  —  In  andent  times  the 
nflUrs  of  each  tribe  were  directed  by 
the  elders  (eaidarman,  alderman),  wbkh 
name  thus  became  synonymous  with 
cki^.  Hence  mldarman  wss  the  chief 
title  of  noMltty  among  tbe  Afigle-Saxons. 
It  was  the  next  rank  after  the  Mng,  and 
was  applied  to  any  man  in  authority,  but 
more  especially  to  tbe  governor  of  a  shire, 
or  a  large  district  including  several 
•hires.  The  title  of  eakbrman  corre- 
sponds to  the  jyrifioeps  of  Tacitus,  the 
tatrapa  or  subrafpdut  of  Bede,  the  dttm 
of  the  Latin  chroniclers,  and  the  eosiet 
of  the  Normans.  The  office  was  pmperly 
elective,  but  in  the  larger  districts  or 
■ub-kingdoms  it  was  to  a  considerable 
extent  hereditary.  In  this  case,  the  elec- 
tion apparently  required  the  consent  of  the 
king  and  the  WUan.  In  the  llth  century, 
under  the  Danish  monarcha,  an  important 
change  was  introdnoed  in  the  appellation 
of  ranks.  The  word  eorl  lost  its  general 
sense  of  good  birth,  and  became  an 
official  title,  equivalent  to  alderman, 
•ad  was  applied  to  the  governor  of  a 
shire  or  province.  In  this  sense,  both 
the  word  eorl  and  the  Danish  jari  came 
to  be  merged  in  Uie  title  eorl.    Tbe  term 
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tari  as  a  general  designatfcm  of  nobUilj 
was  now  supplanted  by  tkame;  and  bene* 
in  the  later  period  of  Anglo-Saxon  munt 
ments  we  find  tkane  opposed  to  oeorl,  as 
trnrl  la  in  tho  earlier  (Ualiam's  ifuUie 
Jya^  vol.  11.  pp.  360,  361).  The  ealdor^ 
man,  or  earl,  and  bishop  were  of  equal 
rank,  whilst  the  archbishop  was  equal  to 
the  atkdin^ft  or  member  of  the  royal 
liouse.  After  the  Norman  Conqoest  the 
title  of  alderman  seems  to  have  been 
restricted  to  the  magistrates  of  cities  and 
boroughs. 

natMS.— Next  In  degree  to  the  alder- 
man  was  the  thane  (A.S.  tkegeti  or 
Me0»).*  There  irere  diiferent  degrees  of 
tbsnes,  the  highest  being  those  called 
king's  thanes,  the  warrior  eomiiet  of  the 
king.  It  was  necessary  that  the  lesser 
thane  should  have  five  hides  of  land  (about 
600  acres);  whilst  the  qualiftratkn  of 
the  alderman  was  for^,  or  eight  times 
as  much.  This  dass  formed  a  noMUtyf 
arising  fimn  office  or  servkw ;  but  subse- 
quently the  hereditary  possession  of  land 
produced  an  hereditary  nobUlty ;  and  at 
length  it  became  so  much  dependent  upon 
property,  that  the  mere  possession  of  ttn 
bides  of  land,  together  with  a  chapel, 
a  kitchen,  a  hall,- and  a  bell,  converted  a 
churl  into  a  thane.  In  like  manner,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  a  law  of  Atbelstsn 
(which,  however,  was  perhaps  only  a 
confirmation  of  an  ancient  charter), 
a  merchant  who  had  made  three  voyages 
on  his  own  account  became  a  tlisae. 
The  thane  was  liable  to  military  service, 
and  was  therefore  on  a  par  with  the  egues, 
or  knight.  Probably  he  had  a  veto  In 
the  national  oouncU. 

OeorU  or  cAurb.— Between  the  thane 
and  the  serf,  or  slave,  was  the  churl  or 
freeman  (sometimes  also  cailed/r^an.; 
In  Lat.  villanns;  Norm,  villain).  But 
every  man  was  obliged  by  law  to  place 
himself  under  the  protection  of  some 
lord,  fidling  which  he  might  be  seised 
S3  a  robber.  The  oeorls  were  for  the 
most  part  not  independent  freeholders, 
and  cultivated  the  lands  of  their  lords, 
on  which  they  were  bound  to  reside,  and 

*  Commonly  dsrired  from  tk0ffnkm,  "  to  •enro," 
a*  if  tho  kiiw%  Mrraat  Bet  tho  proper  mwnlBf 
ortbewordiBMnitobaeMvrHer;  •ndtheMOoad 
MBM  of  Kfrko  came  from  the  milltanr  Hrrloe 
MDdand  tqr  tiM  flMMi. 

f  It  hat  often  been  iteted  fliat  Hien  WH  no 
noUIItj  of  Mood,  except  in  the  royel  tunOy.  Mr. 
""-'-'"  ''links  Ihnt  a  cImb  of  noblei.  deeoended 
andent  mulen  (eerief  and  a<*«l),  wees 
da«  of  nobles  hf  otlDe 
—     VOL  L  p.  Iffl). 
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•Chap.  w. 


CDvld  not  quit,  tlMnigh  in  oUier  mpecto 
tbey  wera  ftreemefi.  But  there  wer» 
Mvantl  condHioiiB  of  oeorls,  who  in  the 
DomMdAj  Book  f»nn  two-fifths  of  the 
Mgistered  inhAbtUnU.  We  have  already 
Men  that  the  ceorl  might  acquire  land,  and 
that,  if  he  obtained  as  much  as  five  hides, 
be  became  focthwlth  a  tluiie.  Hence 
Ibere  must  have  been  many  oeorls  in 
England  who  were  independent  IVee- 
hoMere  poaeeesing  lees  than  this  quan- 
tity of  land,  (probably  the  Socmanni  or 
Sbcmen  of  Domesday  Book),  whom  Mr. 
Hallam  describes  as  ••the  root  of  a 
Boble  plant,  the  ft«e  socage  tenants,  of 
English  yeomanry,  whose  Independence 
has  stamped  with  peeoUsr  features  both 
•ur  constitution  and  our  national  cfaarao- 
ter ''  {MiddU  Age$^  ^1.  U.  pw  374). 

Ai/s.— The  lowest  class  were  the  serfs, 
sr  senrile .  population  (MeM»«,  eimw), 
of  whom  25,000  are  registend  in  Domes- 
day Book,  or  nearly  ooe^leventh  of  the 
feglstered  population.  Slaires  were  of 
two  kinds— hereditary  or  penal.  A  tn/b 
Anglo-Sazon  could  become  a  slave  only 
tkrou^  crime,  or  de&nit  of  himself  or 
fbrefathers  In  not  paying  a  ^eergild; 
or  by  Toluntary  sale—ihe  father  having 
power  to  sell  a  child  of  seren,  and  a 
cbnd  of  thirteen  having  power  to  sell 
Itself.  The  great  mi^jority  of  slaves 
probably  consisted  of  captured  Oelta  or 
their  descendants:  a  conclusion  which 
■eems  to  be  corroborated  by  the  UxA  that 
this  class  was  t^  Cur  the  most  numerous 
towards  the  Welah  borders,  and  that 
several  Celtic  words  preserved  in  our 
language  relate  to  menial  employment. 

CZeryy.— The  clergy  occupied  an  in- 
fluential station  in  society.  They  took 
a  great  share  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
national  council;  and  in  the  court  of 
the  shlra  the  bishop  presided  along 
with  the  alderman.  This  influence  was 
•a  natural  result  of  their  superior  learn- 
ing in  those  ignorant  ages,  as  well  as 
of  the  veneration  paid  to  their  sacerdotal 
eharacter. 

4.  l%s  fFOenO'femdf.— The  great  na» 
Uonal  council  (oom»ponding  at  first  with 
the  concilium  prituipum  of  Tacitus), 
whether  of  each  state,  Uke  Kent  or  Wessex, 
or  of  the  whole  united  kingdom  of  the 
Angles  and  >  .xons,  must  not  be  conceived 
of  as  A  popular  assembly,  like  the/oIitmoo< 
of  each  shire.  It  was  called  Witena-gemot, 
assembly  of  the  Witan  (,»apientet),  wise, 
able,  or  noUs  men.     Its  osnstitntioo. 


numbers,  and  privileges  are  quite  uncer- 
tain. It  was  genenily  composed,  accord- 
ing  to  the  expression,  of  Uahops,  abbots, 
and  ealdormen,  and  of  the  noble  and 
wise  of  Uie  kingdom ;  but  who  these  last 
wero  is  uncertain.  Probably  they  com- 
prised the  royal,  if  not  the  lower,  thanes. 
But  it  is  now  genenily  admitted  that  the 
oeorls  had  not  (lie  smalleet  share  In  the 
deliberation  of  the  national  assembly; 
that  no  traces  exist  of  elective  deputies, 
either  of  shires  or  cities;  and  that  the 
Saxon  Wilma  gemdt  cannol  therefore  be 
cunaldered  as  the  prototype  of  the  modem 
Psriiament.  The  Anglo-Saxon  laws  are 
declared  to  have  been  made  (In  varied 
phraseology)  by  the  king,  with  thecoviMel 
or  coQsentof  the  Witan,  or  tike  wim,  Tbey 
are  found  associated  with  the  king  in 
making  gnnU  of  land  and  in  taxation ; 
and  they  exercised  both  dvtl  and  criminal 
judicature.  Bometimes  they  elected  the 
kings,  and,  when  they  could,  deposed 
tbem.  From  the  names  subscribed  to 
extant  acts,  the  IFt'tena-^eai^i  must  have 
been  a  small  assembly,  tlieir  number, 
time,  and  place  of  meeting  dependtaigf 
apparenUy  on  the  pleasure  of  the  kli«. 

6.  JHviHtm  pf  tkt  ma.  JUe-l««4 
•mA  itoe4cnMi.— The  soil  of 
was  distribated  in  the  manm 
among  the  Germane  upon  the  contt* 
nent.  Fftit  of  the  land  icmained  tbs 
property  of  the  state,  and  pait  was 
granted  to  individuals  in  perpetuity  ss 
freeholds.  The  former  was  called  /Us- 
laikdt  the  land  of  the  folk,  or  the  people, 
and  might  either  be  occupied  in  com- 
mon, or  parcelled  out  to  individuals  flit 
a  term,  on  the  expiration  of  whioh  It 
reverted  to  the  state.  The  land  de- 
tached from  the  /oie-laml,  and  granted 
to  indivMnals  In  perpetuity  as  fireeholi, 
was  called  BocAamA,  fh>m  hoc,  a  book 
or  writing,  because  the  possession  of  such 
estates  was  secured  by  a  deed  or  charter. 
Originally  they  wero  conveyed  by  some 
token,  such  as  a  piece  of  turf,  the  brunch 
of  a  tree,  a  spear,  a  drinking-horn,  hc,% 
and  in  the  case  of  lands  granted  to  ths 
churdi,  these  tokens  were  solemnly  de- 
posited upon  the  altar.  Then  an 
instances  of  such  conveyances  as  late 
as  the  Gonqnest.  The  title  to  land  thus 
conveyed  seems  to  have  been  equally 
vaUd  with  that  of  2ioc-la«d ;  but  the  latter 
name  can  be  applied  with  propriety  only 
to  auch  land  as  was  conveyed  by  writing. 
Boc-latkd  was  exempt  ftxmi  all  pubils 
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barthem,  except  tiMM  ealled  tlw  trinoda 
naxstitatt  or  liability  to  military  ienrtce, 
iiBd  of  contributing  to  the  repair  of  fort- 
resses and  bridges  (/yrdt  burh-itSt,  and 
hrycg9-bOt).  Boc-iand  wm  granted  by 
the  king  with  the  consent  of  the  Witan: 
It  conld  be  held  by  freemen  of  all  ranks, 
and  e\'en  bequeathed  to  females;  but  In 
the  latter  case  only  in  nsufhict,  revcfting 
alter  tlie  death  of  a  female  boldor  to  the 
mate  line.  After  the  Norman  conquest 
we  hear  no  more  of  fctc-land.'  what  re- 
mained of  it  at  tha*f»erfod  became  terra 
retfi»t  w  crown-land:  except  a  remnant, 
of  which  there  are  truces  in  the  cotnmon 
lands  of  the  present  day.  This  was  a 
eooeequence  of  the  feudalism  tntroduoed 
by  the  Mormans,  by  which  ail  England 
was  regarded  as  the  demesne  of  the  king, 
held  under  him  by  feudal  tenure. 

6.  Shim.'^The  territorial  diTfslon  of 
fliilres  or  counties,  tliough  ancient,  was 
not  common  In  England.  They  are  first 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Weseex 
and  the  laws  of  king  Inik.  The  smaller 
kingdoms  and  their  subdivisions  feil 
naturally  into  shires,  as  Kent,  Sussex, 
Surrey,  Essex,  and  Norfolk  and  SufToIk 
in  East  Angtia.  At  what  time  the 
complete  distribution  of  counties  was 
effected  is  unknown;  but  they  existed 
undoubtedly  In  their  present  state  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest.  The  counties  of 
York  and  Lincoln,  apparently  from  their 
great  sixe,  were  <fivided,  probably  by  the 
Danes,  into  thirds  called  tredingtf  wbfcb, 
under  the  corrupt  name  of  Hdiftgt,  still 
exist  in  the  former.  In  the  later  Anglo- 
Saxon  times  a  Bcit^-gemdt  (shire-mote,  or 
eounty  court)  was  held  twice  a  year— in 
the  beginning  of  May  and  Octobe^-^ 
in  wfaldi  all  the  thanes  were  entitled 
to  a  seat  and  a  yote.  Its  functions  were 
Judicial,  and  it  was  presided  over  by  the 
eaMorman,  or  earl— «b«  executive  goveriKnr 
of  the  county— and  by  the  bishop;  for 
the  eccleslsstlcal  dioceses  were  originally 
identical  with  the  counties.  Hume  Justly 
nmarks  that,  among  a  people  who  lived 
in  so  simple  a  manner  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  Judicial  power  is  always  of 
mors  importance  than  the  legislatlvo; 
and  the  thanes  were  mainly  indebted  i  r 
the  preservation  of  their  liberties  to  their 
possessing  the  Judicial  power  in  their  own 
eounty  courts.  The  tcir^gtr^a  (shire- 
leeve,  sheriff)  was  the  executive  olBoer 
appointed  by  the  king  to  carry  out  the 
I  of  tbo  court,  to  levy  distresses. 


teke  charge  of  ptiionecs,  &c  The  aihezlil 
was  at  first  oaiy  an  assessor,  but  in  pm* 
OBBS  of  time  ho  became  a  J<tint  presidenlf 
and  ultimately  sole  presldeiit.  This  court 
survived  the  Conquest;  and  it  is  thf 
opinion  of  llr.  Hallam  that  it  contri* 
huted  in  no  small  dqp'ee  to  fix  tfao 
liberties  of  Englaud  by  curbing  the  feudal 
ariNtocracy  (JMdie  Ages,  vol.  11.  p.  277). 

7.  Acsuiredf.— IHvislon  into  hundreds 
was  ancient  among  the  Teutonic  races» 
and  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Germ.  « 
and  12)k '  It  had  a  jDsrroiial  basis.  Each 
jmgutt  or  district,  composed  of  several  vid 
(villages  or  to^ansbips),  sent  its  lOO 
warriors  to  the  host,  and  its  court  bod 
100  assessors  with  the  jprtfirept(or  ealdor* 
man),  and  both  theso  may  poaeiUy  zo- 
present  100  tne  families  to  wlikfa  tha 
knd  of  tho  distrirt  was  originally  allotted 
(Siubbs,  0»nst.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  31).  Thii^ 
however,  is  only  an  hypothesis.  In  Enct- 
laiul  the  constitution  of  the  hu&dceda  is 
BO  anomalous,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  jnlnciidc  on  wUidi  it  was 
formed.  Some  of  the  smaller  shires  pre-  • 
sent  the  greatest  number  of  hundreds; 
iMit  this  may  have  arisen  from  their  being 
more  densely  populated.  In  tho  time  of 
Edward  tlie  Confessor,  the  hundreds  of 
Northanipionshire  seem  to  have  consbted 
of  100  hides  of  land.  In  the  nonh  of 
England  tho  wapentake  corresponded  to 
the  hundred  of  the  southern  districts. 
The  name,  which  literally  signifies  **  the 
touching  of  arms,"  was  derived  firom  the 
ceremony  which  took  place  on  the  In- 
auguration <tf  the  chief  magistrote,  when, 
having  dismounted  from  his  horse,  ho 
fixed  his  spear  in  the  ground,  which  was 
then  touched  with  the  spears  of  those 
present.  The  hundredpmote.  or  court  of 
the  hundred,  was  held  by  its  own  hundred- 
man  under  the  sborilTo  writ,  aiid  was  a 
court. of  Justice  for  sultnm  wHbfii  the 
hundred.  But  all  important  coses  were 
decided  by  the  county  court;  and  in 
course  of  time  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court 
of  the  hundred  was  confined  to  the  punish- 
ment of  petty  oficnoes  and  tfao  mainte- 
nance of  a  local  police. 

8.  The  Jbwinhip  or  VtOage  (vicuf, 
viUata;  t&n,  t&nscipe)  was  the  tcrritoriol 
unit  of  the  system,  and  is  itself  based  on 
the  family,  which  is  iU  original  unit.  The 
first  element  in  the  state  was  the  indi- 
vidual freeman;  his  first  relation  to  the 
community  is  that  of  the  family ;  and  the 
tie  of  kindred  imagburh)  was  the  first 
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Qhap.  tTd 


CMiiUliilloiiAl  bond.  A  body  of 
holding  a  dlfirict  of  Und  m  their  common 
property,  and  having  their  homeetoMls 
dofltercd  together  in  its  midst,  is  the  first 
genersl  type  of  «  Germanic  oommnnity ; 
and  the  original  bond  of  kindred  may 
probably  still  be  trsoed  in  many  of  the 
■antes  of  places  in  England  which  end  in 
•the  patnmymic  ing  (with  or  without  a 
local  termination,  as  Mam  (home),  ton 
(town),  kc.  Bat  the  cluster  of  homesteads 
formed  the  village  (vieut,  «o<eft),  or,  with 
regard  to  its  enclosun  (til«X  the  town 
or  township.  When  fortified,  it  be- 
came the  borough  (ftiirA)*  The  land 
around  it,  whether  acquired  by  original 
colonisation,  or  (as  must  have  been  usually 
the  case  in  England)  a  division  of  territory 
allotted  to  a  certain  number  of  favour- 
ites, who  cultivated  It  In  common,  and 
severed  firom  neighbouring  settlements 
by  a  belt  of  the  original  forest  or 
waste,  formed  the  mark.f  But  as  no 
certain  traces  of  the  mark  are  to  be  found 
In  England,  the  basis  of  our  polit  cal 
organisation  must  rather  be  sought  tai  the 
township.  "The  historical  township  Is 
the  body  of  allodial  owners  w^ho  have 
advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  land-com- 
munity, vetalning  many  vestiges  of  that 
organisation;  or,  the  body  of  tenants 
of  a  lord,  who  ngulates  them,  or  allows 
them  to  regulate  themselves,  on  prin- 
ciples derived  fhun  the  same**  (Stubbs, 
I.  p.  8S).  **  It  may  represent  the  original 
allotment  of  the  smallest  subdivision  of 
the  free  community,  or  the  settlement 
of  the  kindred  colonising  on  their  own 
account,  or  the  estate  of  the  great  pro- 
prietor who  has  a  tribe  of  dependants. 
Its  headman  is  the  t&nifer^a  (town- 
reeve),  who  in  the  dependent  townships 
is  of  course  nominated  by  the  lord,  but 
In  the  independent  ones  may  have  been 
originally  a  chosen  officer,  although,  when 
tho  central  power  has  become  stronger, 
he  may  be  (as  in  the  Frank  vOla)  the 


•  "Th«  Mm  U arldtMlly  the _, 

vhatiiflr  of  Uw  ibis!*  term"  (lUIl  csIM  in  Soot- 
bud  Uie  town),  "or  of  the eacUMed  villi«e.  ai  th* 
I  hooH  of  tlM  nMrarfid  man. 


burh  U  the  fortifled 

The  Gotreiiioiidliie  word  in  None  It  gardr,  ._ 
mrU  or  jford.  The  equirelent  Gemuui  tenniiui- 
tlon  l»  Mm.  oar  ham;  the  Otanbh  fonii  b  »y 
(Mone  64  =  German  «um).  The  notion  of  the  (for/ 
mOorfx-  w«nis  to  *tan<i  a  little  further  fhim  the 
pelmltJre  ietU«nMMt."~Stabbe.  Conet.  Hi«t.  »ol.  I. 
p.  81  note. 


t  On  the  whole  nhjcct  of  the  nu.  ^.,.»u.  mm 
Btabba,  f.  e.  n.  n.  and  the  authoriUea  then  quoted, 
and  M^ialbrBlr  Henry  Maine.  0»  rWojienZ 


nominee  of  the  king,  or  of  Us  < 
(lUd.  p.  83). 

9.  rytking$,  DratdtpM^ -^In  th» 
later  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  in  th» 
southern  dlstriols  of  England,  we  also  find 
another  smaller  subdivision,  the  tntking, 
or  tgthing,  l.e.  Untk  part  (of  the  hnndrod), 
or  colUeti0H  ^  ten,  synonymous  in 
towns  with  «card.  Every  man.  when 
rank  and  property  did  not  afford  an 
ostensible  guarantee  for  bis  good  conduct, 
was  oompelled,  after  the  reign  of  Athel- 
Stan,  to  find  a  surety  (terJk).  'lliiasurB^ 
was  affoided  by  the  tythings,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  formed,  as  it  were,  a  per- 
petual bail  for  one  aaother^s  appeanmoa 
In  cases  of  crime;  with,  apparently,  an 
ultimate  responslbmty  if  the  criminal 
escaped,  or  if  his  estate  proved  inadequate 
to  defray  the  peniUy  incuned.  In  this 
view  the  ^ythings  wen  also  called /ritt^ 
terA«,  or  secnrttles  for  the  peaee;  atera 
which,  havfaig  been  corrupted  into  Jri- 
borg,  gsve  rise  to  the  Norman  appellatioo 
of  frankfiUdst.  The  Inatitullon  seems 
to  have  existed  only  partially  in  the 
north  of  England,  where  It  was  called 
t«disianfiatai«(tcnman'atale).  Whether 
the  tjftking  arose  out  of  the  township  or 
was  A  separate  association  of  fbeemcn  hi 
tens  la  very  doubtful. 

10.  frntuAaMnts.— Almost  every  of- 
fence could  be  expiated  with  money  i 
and  in  cases  of  murder  and  bodily  in- 
juries, not  only  was  a  prioe  set  upon  the 
corpse,  called  weiyOtf,  or  le^dgUd.  or 
simply  M«r  or  Isod,*  but  there  was  also 
a  tariff  for  every  part  of  the  body,  down 
to  the  teeth  and  nails.  Cbnsidei^ble 
value  seems  to  have  been  set  on  personal 
appearance,  as  the  loss  of  a  man's  beaid 
was  valued  at  30  ahilUngs,  the  breaking 
of  a  thigh  at  only  12 ;  the  loss  of  a  ftont 
tooth  at  <  shillings,  the  breaking  of  a  rib 
at  only  half  that  sum.  In  the  case  of  a 
freeman  this  price  wss  paid  to  his  rUi> 
tives,  in  tiiat  of  a  slave  to  his  master. 
In  this  regulation  we  see  but  little  ad- 
vance upon  that  barbarous  sUte  of  society 
in  which,  in  the  abMDce  of  any  public 
or  general  law,  each  family  or  tribe 
avenges  Its  own  liUuries.  The  wergOd 
is  merely  a  substitute  for  personal  ven- 
geance. The  amount  of  the  wergOd 
varied  acconiing  to  the  rank  and  property 
of  the  individual,  and  In  this  senm  every 
man  bad  truly  bis  prioe.    For  this  pui^ 

•  ir«r  and  ttodhoth  ilgiiUy  mair.  and  yM 
mmmeg  or  ;Mjm«mt. 
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poM  all  society  below  the  rank  of  (he 
iqjal  family  and  of  an  ealdonnan  waa 
divided  into  three  claeees:  first,  tbo 
twyhynd  man  or  ceorl,  whtmewergUd^  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Mercia,  waa  200 
■hiUings;  secondly,  the  alxhynd  man,  or 
leaeer  thane,  whose  wergild  was  600  shil- 
lings; and  thirdly,  the  royal  thane  whose 
death  could  not  be  compensated  under 
1200  shillinga.  The  wergild  of  an  ealdor- 
man  was  twice  as  much  as  that  of  a 
royal  thane;  that  of  an  stheling  three 
times,  that  of  a  king  commonly  six  time* 
ae  much.  The  Talue  of  a  man's  odih  was 
also  estimated  by  his  property.  The  evi- 
dence of  a  thane  in  a  court  of  Justice 
counterbalanced  that  of  12  ceorU,  and  that 
of  an  ealdofman  the  oath  of  6  thanes.  In 
cases  of  foul  or  wilihl  murder  (mortk\ 
aiaoB,  and  theft,  capital  punishment  was 
aoneUmes  inflicted,  if  tho  ii^nred  party 
preferred  it  to  the  acceptance  of  a  tser- 
gOd.  Treason  was  a  capital  crime.  Ban- 
ishment was  a  custumary  pnnlsbment 
lor  atrocious  crinkcs.  The  banished  crimi- 
nal became  an  outlaw,  and  was  said  to 
bear  a  woirs  head ;  so  that  If  he  returned 
and  attempted  to  defend  himself  it  was 
lawful  for  any  one  to  slay  him.  Cutting 
off  the  hjinds  and  feet  was  another  punlah- 
mcnt  for  theil.  Adultery,  though  a  penal 
offence,  might  bo  expiated,  like  murder, 
with  a  fine. 

11.  Cburtt  f/  jutUet.-— The  two  prin- 
cipal courta  of  Justice  were  the  shire- 
mote,  or  county  court,  and  the  hundred- 
mote,  of  the  constitution  of  both  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  From 
the  county  court  an  appeal  lay  to  the 
king.  In  the  county  court,  as  observed 
above,  all  the  thanes  bed  a  right  to  vote ; 
but  as  so  large  and  tumultuous  an  as- 
sembly was  found  inconvenient,  it  gradu- 
ally became  the  custom  to  intrust  the 
finding  of  a  verdict  to  a  committee  usually 
consisting  of  12  of  the  principal  thanes, 
but  sometimes  of  34,  or  even  36:  and 
in  order  to  form  a  valid  Judgment  It  was 
necessary  that  two-thirds  of  them  should 
concur.  In  the  northern  districts  these 
Judges  were  called  lawmen  (lakmen). 
Their  decisions  were  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  the  whole  court.  The  accused, 
who  was  obliged  to  give  security  {borh) 
for  his  appearance,  might  clear  htmseir 
by  his  own  oath,  together  with  that  of 
a  certain  number  of  compurgators  or 
feUow-swearerfl  who  were  .  acquainted 
wfth  him  as  neighbours,  or  at  all  events 


resident  within  the  JurlsdicCioa  of  tho 
oourt.  The  compurgators  therefore  wera 
witnesses  to  character,  and  (heir  fhnctioDS 
cannot  be  at  all  compared  to  those  of  a 
modem  Juryman.  The  thanes,  or  takmtn^ 
who  found  the  verdict,  bore  a  nearer 
resemblanoe  to  a  Jury :  yet  it  is  evident, 
from  the  mode  of  trial  by  compurgation, 
as  well  as  those  by  ordeal  and  Judicial., 
combat,  of  which  we  shall  speak  pre- 
sently, that  they  were  not  called  upon, 
like  a  modem  Juryman,  to  form  a  Judg- 
ment of  the  Cicts  from  the  evidence  and 
cross  ex  ami  nut  ion  of  witnesses,  but  ttom 
their  own  knowlc<^  of  tho  facts  or 
opinion  of  tho  accused  person.*  If  the 
accused  was  a  vassal,  and  bis  hlqford, 
or  lord,  would  not  give  testimony  in  his 
Ihvour,  then  he  was  compelled  to  bring 
forward  a  triple  number  of  compurgators. 
The  accuser  was  also  obliged  to  produce 
compurgators,  who  pledged  themselves 
that  he  did  not  prosecute  out  of  interested 
or  vindictive  motives. 

Ordeals,  or  Gcd's  Judgments,  were  only 
resorted  to  when  the  accused  could  not 
produce  compurgators,  or  when  by  some 
former  crime  ho  had  lost  all  title  to 
credibility.  Some  forms  of  ordeal,  as  the 
consecrated  morsel  and  the  cross-proof, 
were  only  calculated  to  work  upon  the 
imagination ;  others,  and  the  mora  cua- 
tomarj,  as  those  by  hot  water  and  fire, 
sutjected  the  body  to  a  painful  and 
hasttrdous  trial,  from  which  it  la  difBcult 
to  see  how  even  the  most  innocent  person 
could  ever  have  escaped,  except  through 
the  collusion  of  his  Judges.  These  wero 
conducted  in  a  church  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  clergy.  In  the  ordeal 
by  hot  water,  the  accused  had  to  take 
out  a  stone  or  piece  of  iron  with  his 
naked  hand  and  arm  from  a  caldron  of 
the  boiling  element;  in  that  by  fire,  he 
had  to  carry  a  bar  of  heated  iron  for  a 
certain  distance  that  bad  been  marked 
out.  In  both  cases  the  injured  member 
was  wrapped  up  by  the  priest  in  a  piece 
of  clean  linen  cloth,  which  was  secured 
with  a  seal :  and  if,  on  opening  the  cloth 
on  the  thiid  day,  the  wound  waa  found 
to  be  healed,  the  aonised  was  acquitted, 
or,  in  the  contrary  event,  was  adjudged 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  offence.  Ju- 
dicial combats,  called  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  eitrnttt,  and  by  the  Danes  A'.lsi- 
gung,  from  their  being  generally  fought 

•  Th0  or%la  of  tftel  hr  1»7  U  ilhw— J  in  • 
note  at  tiM  end  of  chapter  vUL 
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on  a  nnAU  rfver-toUnd.  though  not 
entirely  unknown,  appear  to  have  been 
much  rarer  among  those  people  Uian 
among  their  Norman  sucoeaMra. 

Within  th«  vense  of  the  king's  oonrt 
an  aociued  person  enjoyed  sanctuary  and 
refoge.  Its  limits,  whether  permanent 
or  temporary,  are  defined  with  an  exact- 
•  nesB  almost  lodicroiis,  and  as  if  there  was 
something  magical  in  the  nambers,  to 
be  on  every  side  from  the  burgh  gate 
of  the  king's  residence,  8  miles,  3  fur- 
longs,  3  acres,  9  feet,  •  palms,  and  • 
barleycorns. 

13.  Guilds.— The  mmildpal  gailda  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  may  be  traced  to  the 
heathen  sacrificial  guilds,  an  original 
feature  of  which  was  the  common  ban> 
quet.  These  derirs-guilds,  as  they  are 
tenned  in  the  Ghiiatian  laws,  were  not 
abolished,  bat  converted  into  Christian 
institutions.  There  were  even  numeroos 
ecclesiastical  guilds.  It  was  incumbent 
on  them  to  preserve  peace,  and,  in  case 
of  homicide  by  one  of  the  members,  the 
corporation  paid  part  of  the  toergUd.  In 
London  were  several  fritk-gUdi  (peace- 
guilds)  of  dilTerent  ranks ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Athelstan  we  find  them  ftmning  an 
association  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
indemnity  against  robbery.  Ealdormen 
are  usually  found  at  the  heads  of  the 
guilds  as  well  as  of  the  cities  themselves. 
The  chief  magistrate  of  a  town  was  the 
voic-ifer^Oy  or  town-reeve,  who  appears 
to  have  been  appointed  by  the  king. 
Other  officers  of  the  same  kind  were  the 
port*reeve  and  burgh-reeve.  The  chief 
municipal  court  of  London  was  the  HuP' 
iking,  literally,  a  court  or  assembly  in  a 
house,  in  contradistinction  to  one  held 
In  the  open  air;  whence  the  mtidem 
huMtingi.  This  word  was  introduced  by 
the  Northmen,  in  whose  language  thing 
signified  any  Judicial  or  deliberative 
assembly. 

13.  Cbmmereey  sMWfiert,  and  cuftomi. 
— ^England  eqjoyed  a  considerable  foreign 
oommeroe.  London  was  always  a  great 
emporium:  Frisian  merchants  are  found 
there  and  in  York  as  early  as  the  8th 
century.  Wool  was  the  chief  article  of 
export,  and  was  received  back  ttom  the 
continent  in  a  manufiMrtured  state.  Mints 
were  established  in  several  cities  and 
towns,  with  a  limited  number  of  privi- 
leged moneyers;  and  many  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  coins  stiU  preserved  exhibit  con- 


siderable aMll.  The  Anglo-Saxons  loved 
to  indulge  In  hospitality  and  fteasting; 
and  at  their  cheerfUl  meetings  it  was 
customary  to  send  round  the  h«rp,  that 
all  might  sing  in  turn.  The  men,  as 
well  as  the  women,  sometimes  wore 
necklaces,  bracelets,  and  rings,  which 
were  of  a  more  expensive  kind  than  those 
used  by  the  female  sex.  We  have 
already  adverted  to  king  Alfred's  taste 
for  jewellery.  The  Anglo-Saxon  ladies 
employed  themselves  much  in  spinning ; 
and  thus  even  king  Alfred  himself  calls 
the  female  part  of  bis  family  "the 
spindle-side."  in  oontradisUnction  to  the 
«pear,  or  male  side.  Hence  the  name  of 
fpintUr  for  a  young  unmarried  woman. 

a  ANGLO-SAXON  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  language  was  con- 
verted into  modem  English  by  a  slow  pro- 
cess of  several  centuries.  It  still  remains 
the  essential  element  of  our  language, 
all  others  being  but  grafts  on  the  parent 
stock.  The  works  of  Alfred,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws  before  the  reign  of 
Athelstan,  present  the  language  in  its 
purest  sUte.  On  an  examination  of 
Alfred's  translations,  Mr.  Turner  found 
that  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  words  had 
become  obsolete  (^Anglo-Saxom^  vol.  il. 
p.  445) ;  so  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  vo- 
cabulary still  remains  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
period  of  transition,  called  by  some  wrltera 
the  Semi-Saxon,  Is  commonly  estimated  to 
extend  fh>m  the  middle  of  the  l2th  to  the 
middle  of  the  I3th  century.  Anglo-Saxon 
became  English  chiefly  through  the 
effects  of  time ;  and  though  the  Norman 
conquest  had  undoubtedly  some  influence 
on  the  process,  it  was  much  less  than 
has  been  commonly  imagined.  A  few 
manuscripts  of  the  isth  century  are 
written  in  as  pure  Saxon  as  that  which 
prevailed  before  the  Conquest.  The  ad- 
mixture of  Norman-French  is  exemplified 
in  our  literature,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
14th  century,  by  the  genius  and  writings 
of  Chaucer. 

The  Angles  and  the  Saxons  Introduced 
two  slightly  different  dialects.  Subse- 
quently the  Danes  settled  in  the  districts 
occupied  by  the  Angle^  and  introduced 
many  Scandinavian  word<«.  Tbe  bounda- 
ries between  the  Angllin  and  Saxon 
dialects  may  perb«K»  be  roughly  indl' 
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oiM  by  a  Une  diawn  fnm  the  Bbrth 
of  finex  to  Uw  nortbrof  Worcetienklra. 

The  earlier  specimens  «f  Anslo-Saxoa 
literainTe  are  metrical;  the  metre  betog 
marked  bgr  accent  and  alUteration.  The 
eideat  extant  specimen  of  Anglo<4Saxon 
poetry  is  the  ••Gleeman'e  Song/'  the 
author  of  which  flonriahed  towards  the 
end  of  the  4th  and  beginning  of  the  Gtb 
eeotnriee,  and  conacquentty- before  the 
tnvaiioQ  of  England:  the  oldest  MS^  of 
Ibe  poem,  however,  is  Ate  centuries  later. 
Two  other  poems,  also  written  beAwo 
the  Anglo-flaxon  migration^  are  the 
••  Battle  of  flnsbargh "  and  the  -.Tale 
of  Beownlf."  The  songs  of  OBdmon,  a 
monk  of  Whitby,  who  ilonriahed  a  little 
before  the  time  of  Bede,  are  pvobably  the 
oldest  specimens  extant  of  Anglo-Saxon 
poetiy  written  In  this  country.  CMmon 
remained  for-  six  oenturtes  the  great 
poet,  SDmetimes  styled  the  Milton  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  Other  poems  and  sortgs 
are  extant,  reaching  to  the  llth  centUTy. 
One<rf'the  noblest  specimens  of  the  last 
period  is  tlie  Anglo-Soxon  Tersion  of  the 
Psalms.  The  most  Important  Anglo- 
Saxon  prose  works  are  the  Chrmtidet^ 
eomposed  at  different  times,  and  nanally 
dted  as  the  AngU^'Saxoi^  Chronicle. 

Of  king  Alfred's  works,  who  must  also 
be  rvgaided  as  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
authocs,  we  have  already  spoken.  Other 
prose  writers  are  St.  Wulfstan  (arch- 
bishop Wulfstan,  better  known  l^  bis 
lAtiu  name  of  Lupus),  and  JCIfric  the 
strsnoons  defender  of  the  English  church 
In  the  llth  century  against  the  innora- 


C.  THE  ANGLO-SAXOX  CHRONICLE, 

sailed  by  Florence  of  Worcester  AngUca 
CknmaVa,oompriaes  a  set  of  seven  parallel 
(but  not  all  independent)  chronicles,  which 
were  Isept  in  different  monasteries,  three 
of  them  at  Qanterbury,  and  the  others 
at  Wlndiester,  Abingdon,  W<Mrce8ter,  and 
Peterborough.  Their  jange  varies,  but 
all  begin  either  with  the  landing  of 
Julius  Ok8»  or  Apom  the  Christian  era, 
and  the  latest  (the  Peterborough  Chronu 
cle)  readies  to  the  accession  of  Henry 
IL  in  1154.  The  early  portions  of  the 
CSironiele  for  the  most  part  follow  Bedc's 
SKleiicutical  Hutoryi  a  presumption 
that  (at  least,  in  its  present  form)  the 
C%ronic2e  was  compiled  after  731.  But 
Bede  (as  h«  Umself  tells  us)  used  early 


documents  which  were  complied  in  ths 
monasteries  ftom  the- first -estlibllshment 
of  Christianity  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  which  doubtless  embodied  the  tradU 
tions  (if  not  written  rfwords)  of  the  pe<^Ie 
since  their  arrival  in  England.  The  use 
of  these  original  sources  may  be  traced  in 
the  C%nmicU  by  entries,  relating  chiefly 
t»  the  details  of  the  Conquest  and  other 
military  events,  which  have  no  place  in 
Bede.  The  first  germ  of  the  Ckron^fe, 
in  its  collected  fonn,  may  be  traced  to 
king  Alfbed,  wbo^if  we  may  trust  the 
Korman  metrical  chronicle  of  GeolIM 
Oaimar  {VRttofrie  du  EnffUt;  -time  off 
Henry  I.)— caused  an  Bngliik  Book  {wn 
Hvre  £Hglei9)U>  be  written,  "of  adven« 
tores,  and  of  laws,  and  of  battles  on  land, 
and  of  the  kings  who  mode  war ; "  and  this 
**Chrsniele  (eronez,  ereniAr),  a  great 
book,^*  was  put  fortii  by  authority  at 
Winchester,  where  the  king  had  it 
fastened  by  a  cAatn,  for  alt  %oho  vHthed 
to  read  it  An  early,  though  probably 
not  an  original,  copy  of  this  Wincbestei* 
(hronieht  forming  the  portion  down  to 
A.D.  891,  was  presented  by  archUshop 
Parker  to  0>rpus  Christi  College,  Cam« 
Midge  (BIS.  aC.C.  dxiii.).  Ptoftssor 
Earle  traces  marks  of  division,  indi- 
cating the  composition  of  successive 
sections  of  the  Chronicle,  at  the  years 
082,  TSS,  822,  and  855,  and  the  hand  of 
one  editor  through  the  whole  portion 
from  455  to  855.  At  the  year  85rwe 
have  the  decisive  proof  of  original  con* 
temporary  authorship  in  the  um  of  the 
Jirtt  perton,  and  in  the  phrase,  "the 
present  day."  After  Alft^,  the  marks 
of  contemporary  authorship  are  constant 
in  this  and  the  other  editions  of  tha 
Ckronielc,  and  the  continuations  by  dif- 
ferent hands  may  bo  traced  at  certain 
epochs.  (See  the  Introduction  to  Prof. 
l>lirle'8  edition,  **Two  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicles  parallel,  with  Supplementary 
Extracts  ttota  the  Others,"  and  Sir  T.  D. 
Hardy's  Cdtalogite,  etc.,  in  the  Rolls 
Series).  The  lant  complete  edition,  in  the 
Rolls  series,  exhibits  the  chronicles  In  a 
parallel  form,  with  a  translation  by 
Benjamin  Thorpe. 

D.  AUTHORITIES. 

The  principal  ancient  historical  sources 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  are:  Bede, 
C^ronicon  and  Historia  Ecclesiastiea : 
ths  Anglo-Sitxon  0ironicle:  Gildas.  De 
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JtoeUfo  BrUmmimi  KennliM.  HUtoria, 
Britonvm  ;  Ama^  IH  He^mt  GtatU 
^reii;  Etbelvreard,  Ckronieon;  Flo- 
ranee  of  Worcester,  Ckronioon;  8imeon 
of  Durham,  HxMtoria  de  Gettit  Angiorumt 
continued  by  John  of  Hexham ;  Henry  of 
Huntingdon.  Jhtt.  Anglorum;  Geoffrol 
Oeimur,  L'Estorieda  BngU*.  Thepre- 
oeding  works,  so  far  as  they  extend  to  the 
Conquest,  will  be  found  in  the  Mmw- 
mtnta  Eutorica  Brilannioa,  as  well  as 
in  other  collections  and  separate  editions. 
In  the  collection  just  referred  to  are  also 
contained  the  following  anonymous  pieces 
raferring  to  the  period  in  question:  Af^ 
naU*  Qimbria ;  Brut  y  TjfWjftogwH,  or 
Chronicle  of  the  Princes  of  Wales;  CSsi^ 
mendeBeUoBastingmii.  All  these  are 
In  Latin,  except  the  Afi§l»-Sa3Mm  Ckroni" 
cU,  the  Brut  y  T^jftogioHt  and  the 
Nomuui-French  poem  of  Gaimar.  To 
these  sources  may  he  added  Michel's 
Ckroniquet  AngUhlfomurnddi. 

The  other  principal  collections  in 
which  these  and  other  historical  works 
relating  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  will 
be  found  are:  Parker's  Oolledionsi 
Savile's  Collectkm;  Camden,  Aitglica^ 
Narmannica,  HibemieOt  Ctondrioa,  a 
fdUribus  $cripta;  Fubnan,  Quistqut 
Seriftortt;  Gale,  HUtoria  Anglicana 
Scr^ptoreM  Quinque,  and  Scriptoret  Quij^- 
deeim;  Heame's  Collections;  Twysden, 
SiMtoria  Anglioanm  acriptore*  Decern; 
Sparke,  nUt.  Afkglicanat  Scriptoret  tio- 
rii;  ^Vharton.  Anglia  Sacra.  These 
collections  contain  the  following  authors, 
besides  most  of  those  already  enumerated 
as  in  the  Jfonununta  ffitt^riea:  Allred 
of  Bievaulx,  L\fe  qf  Edward  the  Can- 
fet$or,  kc  [Twysden];  John  Broropton, 
CkroaicUs  [ibid.] ;  Eadmer,  EUtoria 
A'ovoruM,  etc. ;  Roger  Uoveden,  Annaiea 
[Savile];*  William  of  Malmesbury,  De 
OetlU  Begum  Anghrum  and  De  Geeitt 
PontificuM  Angl.  [Savile];  Hugo  Can- 
didus,  Hutoria  [Sparke] ;  Peter  Langtoft, 
Metrical  Chronicle  [Heame];  St.  Neot 
Chronicon  [Gale];  the  /Tores  Eittoria- 
rum,  wrongly  attributed  to  Matthew  of 
Westminster  [ParkcrJ. 

The  following  authors  are  published 

•  IngulphiM,  Bitt.  Cro^andtnMa  fasvUc  snd 
Fokoaal  b  now  pmred  to  bs  iparioui. 


in  tte  Ibreign  eollccUon  of  DvebeaM: 
Gerrase  of  Tilbury ;  Emwue  AngUm  As> 
ginn  Jhicosiiim. 

The  BMMt  oompleie  collection  (whtn 
the  plan  is  fuUy  executed)  will  be  thsft 
of  the  Cknmielet  and  Memmruait  qf 
Grtat  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  published  by  the  authority 
of  her  Mi^y's  Treasary,  under  the 
dlrecUon  of  the  Master  of  the  Eidls. 
This  series  is  in  large  9w.  each  work 
being  intrusted  to  a  competent  edltor,and 
ftamiahed  with  historical  and  critical  in. 
troductiona,  beskles  notes  and  (in  soms 
csaes)  translatious. 

The  Knglish  translations  of  a  larg» 
number  of  the  old  chiunlcles  In  Bahn's 
Antiquarian  IXbrarg  are  of  Tarious 
degreea  of  merit  (and  demerit^  but  of 
use  and  interest  for  the  Knglish  reader. 

The  English  Historical  Society  hM 
published  the  foltowing  works :  a  Col- 
lection of  Saxon  Charters,  edited  by  the 
late  Mr.  J.  M.  Kemble,  under  the  title 
of  Oodea  MpUmatieue  JEM  Satmiiei: 
also,  the  C%roniea  of  Roger  of  Wen- 
dover,  by  the  Rev.  H.  0.  Goxe;  and 
▼aluable  editk>ns  of  Giklas,  Mennins, 
Bede,  and  Richard  of  Devises,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Stevenson. 

.  The  best  modern  works  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  are :  Turner's  history  qf  the 
Angl»-Sa*9nt,  3  vols.  8vo.;  Falgrave'a 
Eiee  and  Progrtu  iff  the  Engliek  Cam' 
wumweaWi  during  the  AngloSanm 
Period,  2  vols.  4to.,  and.  EUtorg  qf 
England,  AngUh^aauum  Period  [Armtfy 
Library,  vol.  xxi.] ;  Kemble's  Saxon*  m 
England,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Lappenbeig's  Aip- 
land  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kinge,  trsns- 
Isted  tnm  the  German,  with  addiUons, 
by  Thorpe,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Pearson's 
Eittorg  qf  England;  Panli's  Life  qf 
King  Alfred ;  Thorpe*s  Ancient  Ijawe  and 
Inelitutee  qf  the  Anglo-^axon  King*; 
Freeman's  Eittorff  qf  the  ^'erman  Can- 
queet,  and  Oil  Englith  Eittorg;  Pro- 
fessor Stubbs's  7>ociiiiiefitt  TUuttrative  ig 
Englith  Eittory,  vol.  i.,  and  Cbn- 
ttitutional  Eittorg  qf  England,  On  the 
influence  of  the  Danes  in  ICngland,  the 
best  work  is ;  Womee,  iln  A  eoount  qf  tke 
Danet  and  A'cruxgiant  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Treland 


surer  Penoy  of  William  the  Conqaeror,  strack  at  Chester— nniqiie. 
Obverse :  +  willelm  rex  ;  bust,  front  face,  crowned,  with  sceptre  in  right  hand. 
Reverse:   +  vxxvlf  on  CEffTiB;  cross  potent,  in  each  angl«  a  circle,  containing 
respective^  raxa. 

BOOK    11. 

THE  NORMAN  AND  EARLY  PLANTAGENET 
KINGS. 

A.D.  1066-1199. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WILLIAM  L,  8UBNAHED  THE  CONQUEROR,     h,  1027 ;  r.  1066-1087. 

§  1.  History  of  Normandy.  Rolf  the  Ganger.  William  I.  Longue-^p^. 
Kicbard  J.  Sans-peur.  §  2.  Richard  II.  le  Bon.  Richard  III.  Robert 
the  Devil.  William  II.  of  Normandy  and  I.  of  England.  §  3.  Norman 
manners.  §  4.  Consequences  of  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Submission  of 
the  English.  $  5.  Settlement  of  the  government.  §  6.  William's  return 
to  Normandy.  Revolts  of  the  English,  supfu-essed  upon  William's  return 
to  England.  §  7.  New  insurrections  in  1068.  §  8.  Insurrections  in 
1069.  Landing  of  the  Danes.  §  9.  Deposition  of  Stigand  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  prelates.  §  10.  Last  struggle  of  the  English.  Conquest  of 
Here  ward.  §  11.  Insurrection  of  the  Norman  barons.  §  12.  Revolt  of 
prince  Robert.  §  13.  i^rojeeted  invasion  of  Canute.  Domesday  Book. 
War  with  France  and  death  of  William.  §  14.  Character  of  William. 
His  administration.     Forest  laws.     Curfew-bell. 

§  1.  The  Norman  conquest  produced  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
manners  as  well  as  in  the  government  of  the  English  ;  and  we  must, 
therefore,  here  pause  a  while  in  order  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the 
conquerors  in  their  native  homes. 

For  a  long  period  the  coasts  of  Graal,  like  those  of  England,  were 
ravaged  by  the  Northmen ;  and  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century 
the  monks  made  the  Neustrian  churches  re-echo  with  the  dismal 
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chant  of  the  litany,  A  furore  Normannorum  libera  nos,  Dcmine, 
Thus  tho  way  was  prepared  for  the  final  siihjugation  of  the  country 
by  Rolf,  or  BoUo,  son  of  tho  Norwegian  jarl  Bognwald.  Rollo  is 
said  to  have  been  so  large  of  limb  that  no  hone  could  be  found  to 
carry  him,  whence  his  name  of  "  Rolf  the  Ganger,"  or  walker.  It 
was  in  November,  876,  .that  Rollo  first  landed  in  Neustria;  but 
he  made  no  settlement  there  on  that  occasion,  and  he  had  to  fight 
and  struggle  long  before  he  could  obtain  posaession  of  his  future 
dominions.  In  911  the  French  king,  Charles  the  Simple,  conciliated 
him  by  tho  cession  of  a  considerable  part  of  Neustria.  As  a 
condition  of  this  gift,  Rollo,  next  year,  abjuring  his  pagan  gods, 
became  a  Christian ;  was  baptised  by  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  and 
married  Gisla,  Charles's  daughter.  After  the  completion  of  the 
treaty,  when  Rollo  was  required  to  do  homage  to  Charles  for  his 
newly  acquired  domains,  the  bold  Northman  started  back  with 
indignation,  exclaiming,  Ne  si,  hy  GcU !  But  as  the  ceremony  was 
insisted  on,  Rollo  deputed  one  of  his  soldiers  to  perform  it ;  who, 
proudly  raising  Charles's  foot  to  his  mouth,  in  a  standing  position, 
threw  the  monarch  on  his  back  I 

Homage  performed  in  such  a'  fashion  did  not  promise  a  very 
obedient  vassal  ,*  aud  in  tho  course  of  a  few  years  Rollo's  risings  and 
rebellions  extorted  new  cessions  of  territory.  But  towards  the  close 
of  his  life  he  found  it  expedient  to  connect  himself  more  closely  with 
the  court  of  France,  ond  he  allowed  his  son  William  to  receive  in- 
vestiture from  king  Charles  at  Eu.  Rollo  died  in  931.  In  933  wo 
find  his  son  and  successor,  Guillaume  Longue-^pde,  or  William  Long- 
sword,  doing  homage  to  king  Rudolf,  and  receiving  Comouaille, 
subsequently  known  as  the  Cotcntin,  from  that  monarch,  thus 
extending  tho  western  boundary  of  Normandy  to  the  sea.  The  name 
of  "  Normandy  "  (Normannia),  however,  does  not  appear  till  tho 
11th  century ;  and  in  the  earlier  times  the  county  and  the  count, 
for  it  was  not  at  first  a  dukedom,  appear  to  have  been  called  after 
the  capital,  Rouen.  Already  in  the  time  of  William,  though  only 
the  second  ruler,  tlie  courts  had  become  entirely  French  in  language 
and  manners ;  whilst  a  pure  Norwegian  population  still  occupied 
the  parts  near  the  coast.  Hence  William,  who  wished  that  his 
son  and  heir,  Richard,  should  be  able  to  speak  to  his  Norse  subjects 
in  their  own  tongue,  sent  him  to  Bayeux  to  be  educated.  William 
was  murdered  by  Flemings  in  942.  He  had,  howevar,  previously 
engaged  his  subjects  to  acknowledge  his  youthful  son,  Richard, 
afterwards  known  by  the  surname  of  Sans-peur  or  the  Fearless. 
This  prince  married  Emma,  daughter  of  Hugh  le  Grand,  duke  of 
France,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  partisans  who  established  his  son 
Hugh  Capet  on  the  throne  of  France.    Richard  was  engaged  in  a 
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war  with  England,  the  causes  of  which  remain  unexplained.  It  was 
terminated  through  the  mediation  of  pope  John  XV.,  by  a  treaty 
of  peace  signed  at  Rouen  on  the  Ist  March,  991. 

§  2.  By  the  sister  of  Hugh  Capet,  Richard  Sana-peur  had.  no 
children ;  hut  by  Gunnor,  his  second  wife,  he  left  fire  sons  and  three 
daughters,  among  whom,  beside  his  successor,  Richard  IL,  or  le 
B<Hi,  was  Emma,  wife  of  Ethelred  IL  of  England,  and  subsequently 
of  Canute.  As  Richard  IL,  like  his  father,  was  a  minor  at  his 
aooession  in  996,  the  oi^ressed  peasantry  took  advantage  and  rose 
in  rebellion ;  but  the  insurrection  was  soon  put  down.  Richard's 
reign  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  us  in  consequence  of  his  intimate 
connection  with  England;  and  as  this  was  continued  under  his  sue* 
cesser  Robert,  it  contrib!Ued  much  to  introduce  Norman  civilization 
and  influence  into  thia  country,'and  to  effect  its  moral  subjugation 
before  its  actual  conquest.  Richard  le  Bon  died  in  1026.  His 
oldest  son  and  successor,  Richard  111.,  died  after  a  short  reign, 
poisoned,  as  some  suspected,  by  his  brotlter  Robert,  sumamed  the 
Devil,  and  also  the  Magni6cent.  Robert  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  in  1028,  not  without  a  struggle.  His  short  reign  was 
marked  by  afresh  acquisition  of  territory;  but  a  few  years  after 
his  aoces8i<m  he  resolved  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Juusalem,  and 
died  on  his  return,  as  it  is  said  by  poison,  at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  in 
the  summer  of  1085.  Before  his  departure  to  the  Holy  Land  he 
had  induced  the  Norman  barons  to  acknowledge  as  his  successor 
his  natural  son  William,  bom  of  a  concubine  named  Herletta 
at  Falaise  in  1027,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached.  But  upon 
the  death  of  Robert  many  of  the  batons  refused  to  acknowledge 
William ;  and  during  his  minority  the  country  was  dibturbed  by 
the  feuds  of  the  nobility.  When  William  arrived  at  manhood,  he 
asserted  his  rights  by  force  of  arms.  Active  and  prudent,  just 
thoi^  rigorous,  he  triumphed  over  all  his  adversaries.  His  suoceas 
and  energy  caused  him  to  be  feared  and  courted  by  the  other 
princes  of  Europe ;  and  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  bestowed  upon 
him  his  daughter  Matilda  in  marriage.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
Normans,  William  was  remarkable  for  his  munificence  and  devotion 
to  the  chuToh  of  Rome. 

§  3.  When  the  Normans  invaded  England,  they  had  lost  ail 
trace  of  their  northern  origin  in  language  and  manners ;  and,  though 
little  goodwill  existed  between  them  and  their  French  neighbours, 
they  had  become  in  these  respects  completely  French.  It  has 
been  already  remarked  that,  under  the  second  Norman  prince,  the 
Danish  language  had  become  obsolete  in  the  Norman  capital.  It 
was  in  Normandy,  indeed,  as  Sir  F«  Palgrave  observes,  **  that  the 
iangue  d'oil  acquired  lis  greatest  polish   and  regularity.     The 
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earliest  tipcciniens  of  the  French  ItDguage*  in  the  proper  wme  ef 
the  term,  nre  now  surrendend  by  thtf  French  philologists  to  the 
Nonnans."  *  Thej  were  thus  completely  estranged  from  thw 
Norwegian  brethren,  who  would  willingly  have  rescued  England 
from  their  grasp.  Yet  the  more  essential  attributes  of  body  and 
mind  are  not  so  easily  shaken  off  as  language  and  oonventional 
manners;  and  the  Kormans  were  still  distinguished  from  the  other 
natives  of  France  by  their  large  limbs,  their  fair  complexions,  and 
their  moral  qualities.  William  himself  repreeents  them  as  proud, 
hard  to  govern,  and  litigious,  and  the  imputation  of  craft  and  vin- 
dictiveness,  brought  against  them  by  Maiatena,  is  confirmed  by 
several  French  iTroverbs.t 

To  return. 

§  4.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  consternation  which  seized 
the  Englinh  when  they  received  intelligence  of  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  HastingSjt  the  death  of  their  king,  the  slaughter  of  their 
)>rincipal  nobility  and  of  their  bravest  warriors,  and  the  rout  and 
dispersion  of  the  rest.  That  they  might  not,  however,  be 
altogether  wanting  in  this  extreme  necessity,  ihey  took  some  steps 
towards  uniting  themselves  against  the  common  enemy.  The  two 
potent  earls,  Edwin  and  Moroar,  who  hastened  to  London  on  the 
news  of  Harold's  fall,  combined  with  the  citizens  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  to  taise  Edgar,  nej^ew  of  Edmund  Ironside,  to  tha 
throne.  But  when  the  Londoners  prepared  to  risk  another  battle, 
the  earls  withdrew  to  Northumbria  with  their  forces,  in  which  the 
only  hope  of  resistance  hj.  William  proceeded  to  make  sure  of  the 
south-eastern  coast,  and  advanced  against  Dover,  which  imme- 
diately capitulated.  From  Canterbiuy,  where  ho  was  detained  a 
month  by  illness,  he  despatched  messengers  to  Winchester;  on 
his  recovery,  he  advanced  with  quick  marches  to  London.  A 
repulse  which  a  body  of  Londoners  received  from  500  Nonnan 
horse,  and  the  burning  of  the  suburb  of  Southwark,  renewed  in  the 
city  the  tetTor  of  the  great  defeat  at  Hastings.  As  soon  as  William 
had  passed  the  Thames  at  Wallingford,  and  reached  Berkhampstead, 
Stigand,  the  primate,  and  Aldred,  archbishop  of  York,  made  their 
submissions :  and  before  he  arrived  within  flight  of  the  city,  the 
chief  nobility,  with  Edgar  himself,  the  newly  elected  king,  came 
into  his  camp,  and  declared  their  intention  of  acknowledging  his 
authority .§    Orders  were  immediately  issued  for  his  coronation; 


•  Normandtf  and  Bngland,  vol.  I. 
d.  703. 

t  As  Beponse  A'ormande,  for  an  wm- 
bignous  answer:  (Tn  Jin  A'armand,  « 
■ly  fellow,  not  much  to  be  relied  on ;  and 
MteoncilieUum  A'oraumde,  for  a  pretended 


reconciliatioB,  which  doea  not  banish  all 
projects  of  Tengeanoe.  These,  however* 
were  the  tannta  of  tbdr  eaAiniea. 

X  strictly,  of  Senlac. 

^  The  authorities  ooofuse  the  order  uf 
Uiei 
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and  William,  asserting  that  the  primntc  had  obtained  his  pall  in 
an  irregukr  manner  from  pope  Benedict  IX.,  who  was  himself  a 
usurper,  refused  to  he  consecrated  by  him,  and  conferred  this  honour 
on  Aldred,  archbishop  of  York.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  Christmas  Day  (J  066).  Tha  most  con- 
siderable of  the  nobility,  both  English  and  Norman,  attended  on 
this  occasion.  Aldred,  in  a  short  speech,  asked  the  English  whether 
they  agreed  to  accept  of  William  as  their  king;  the  bishop  of 
Coutances  put  the  same  quesiion  to  the  Normans;  and  as  both 
answered  with  acclamations,  Aldred  administered  to  the  duke  tho 
usual  coronation  oath,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  protect  the 
church,  to  administer  justice,  and  to  repress  Tiolence.  He  then 
anointed  William,  and  placed  tho  crown  upon  his  head.  Nothing 
but  joy  appeared  in  the  countenances  of  the  spectators ;  but  in  that 
▼ery  moment  the  strongest  symptoms  of  the  jealousy  and  animosity 
which  prevailed  between  the  two  nations  bant  forth,  and  continued 
to  increase  during  the  reign.  The  Norman  soldiers,  who  were 
posted  outside  in  order  to  guard  the  church,  hearing  the  shouts 
within,  pretended  to  believe  that  the  English  were  offering  violence 
to  their  duke,  immediately  assaulted  the  populace,  and  set  fire  to 
the  neighbouring  houses.  The  alarm  was  conveyed  to  the  nobility 
who  surrounded  tho  prince.  Both  English  and  Normans,  full  of 
apprehensions,  rushed  out  to  secure  themselves  from  the  present 
danger;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  William  himself  was  able 
to  appease  the  tumult. 

§  5.  William  claimed  the  throne  l)y  a  pretended  promise  of  king 
Edward,  and  had  won  it  by  force  of  arms;  but  to  cover  the  weakness 
of  his  title,  and  the  appearance  of  having  gained  it  by  violence, 
he  prudently  su'bmitted  to  the  formality  of  a  popular  election.  He 
iiow  retired  from  London  to  Barking  in  Essex,  and  there  received 
the  submissions  of  all  those  who  had  not  attended  his  coronation. 
Even  Edwin  and  Morcar,  with  the  other  principal  noblemen  of 
England,  came  and  swore  fealty  to  him,  were  received  into  favour, 
and  were  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  their  estates  and  dignities. 
William  sent  Harold's  standard  to  the  pope,  accompanied  with 
many  valuable  presents:  all  the  considerable  monasteries  and 
churches  in  France,  where  prayers  had  been  put  up  for  his  success, 
now  tasted  of  his  bounty :  the  English  monks  found  him  disposed 
to  favour  their  order:  and  on  the  battle-field,  near  Hastings,  he 
built  Battle  Abbey,  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  victory. 

William  introduced  into  England  that  strict  execution  of  justice 
for  which  his  administration  had  been  celebrated  in  Normandy; 
and  his  new  subjects  were  treated  with  affability  and  regard.  No 
signs  of  suspicion  appeared,  not  even  towards  Edgar  iBtheling,  the 
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heir  of  the  ancient  royal  family,  whom  he  afTected  to  treat  with 
the  greatest  kindness^  as  nephew  to  the  Confersur,  his  friend  and 
hene£actor.  Though  he  confiscated  the  estates  of  Harold  and  of  those 
who  had  fought  at  Hastings,  yet  in  many  instances  the  property 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  its  former  possessors.*  He  confirmed  the 
liberties  and  immunities  of  London  and  other  cities ;  and  his  whole 
administration  bore  a  semblance  of  a  legitimate  king,  and  not  of  a 
conqueror.  But  amidst  all  this  confidence  and  friendship  which  he 
professed  for  the  English,  he  took  care  to  place  all  real  power  in 
the  hands  of  his  Normans,  and  kept  possession  of  the  sword,  to 
which  he  was  sensible  he  owed  his  advancement  to  sovereign 
authority.  He  disarmed  the  city  of  London  and  all  warlike  and 
populous  places;  he  built  a  castle  in  the  oa(4tal,t  as  well  as  in 
V7inchester,  Hereford,  and  other  cities  best  situated  for  commanding 
the  kingdom ;  in  all  of  them  he  quartered  Norman  soldiers,  and 
left  nowhere  any  force  able  to  resist  or  oppose  him.  Nothing 
tended  more  to  break  down  the  power  of  the  great  territorial  chiefia, 
and  to  make  the  central  govcrnnieut  supreme,  than  WiUiam*s  division 
of  England  into  smaller  earldoms,  generally  one  for  each  of  the 
shires,  which  thus  came  to  assume  the  name  of  counties, 

§  G.  By  this  mixture  of  vigour  and  lenity  he  had  so  soothed  the 
minds  of  his  new  subjects,  tlmt  in  the  course  of  the  year  10G7  he 
thought  he  might  safely  revisit  his  native  country.  He  left  the 
administration  in  the  hands  of  his  uterine  brother,  Odo,  bishop  of 
Bayeux,  and  of  William  Fitz-Osbem,  the  latter  of  whom  had 
rendered  him  important  services  in  the  conquest  of  England.  That 
their  authority  might  be  ex{)os€d  to  less  danger,  he  carried  over 
with  him  the  most  considfrable  of  the  nobility  of  England  that 
still  survived :  and  while  they  served  to  grace  his  court  by  their 
presence  and  magnificent  retinues,  they  were  in  reality  hostages  for 
ths  fidelity  of  their  nation.  Among  these  were  Edgar  .^theling, 
Stigand  the  primate,  the  carls  Edwin,  Morcar,  and  Walthcof,^  with 


*  It  Bcems  that,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  his  Y«ign,  William  aRScrted  the  right 
of  conquest,  though  without  fully  acting 
on  it,  by  which  both  the  public  land 
(folc-land)  became  th»  king's  {terra 
regi8\  and  the  estates  of  the  conquered 
wore  at  his  disposal.  IMsUnct  mention  is 
found  of  cases  in  i^hich  those  who  sub- 
mitted bad  tbefr  lands  granted  bade  to 
them,  or  boogbt  them  of  William  for 
money.  <See  Freeman's  Mormon  Con- 
quest^  vol.  iv.  pp.  U,  25.) 

t  This  is  the  keep,  or  White  Tower, 
ltd  the  Tower  of  London,  whiob  a  mis- 
taken tradition  ascribed  (like  the  Norman 


keep  at  other  castles)  to  the  Ifomans. 
Its  builder  was  Qundulph,  bishop  of 
Rochester.  It  .was  re-faced  by  Sir  Chris, 
topher  Wren,  but  parts  of  the  original 
surface  are  visible.  The  interior  is 
Uttle  altered.  (See  Mr.  O.  T.  Clark's 
paper  on  "The  Military  Architecture  of 
the  Tower  "  In  the  Proctedingt  »/  the 
Arcfunlogical  hutUute,  held  at  London, 
entitled  **  Old  London,''  1867.) 

t  Waltbcof,  son  of  Siward,  had  been 
made  earl  of  the  shires  of  Northampton 
and  Huntingdon  in  the  famous  WitenO' 
tfmiM  held  at  Oxford  (1065).  ThemnasA 
fourth  great  carl,  Oswulf  of  Northumber- 
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others  eminent  for  tho  grantoess  of  th(  ir  fortim<^  aixl  i&milios,  c^ 
for  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  dignities.  At  the  abbey  of  Focami^, 
where  he  resided  during  some  time,  he  was  visited -by  Kudolph, 
uncle  to,  tho  king  of  France,  and  by  many  powerful  princes  and 
nobles,  ^ho  had  contributed  to  his  enterprise,  and  were  desirous  c^ 
participating  in  its.  advantages.  His  English  courtiers,  willing  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  their  new  sovereign,  outvied  ench  otliet* 
in  eqmpages  and  entertainments,  and-  made  a  display  of  riches 
which  struck  tho  foreigners  with  astonishment.  William  of 
I'oitiers,  a  Norman  historian,  who  was  present,  speaks  with  admira- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  thttir  persons,  the  size  and  workmanship  of 
their  silver  plate,  t^io  cosdiness  of  their  embroideries — an  art  in 
which  the  English  then  excelled; — ^and  he  expresses  himself  in 
such  terms  as  tend  much  to  exalt  our  idea  of  the  opulence  and 
culture  of  the  people. 

But  the  departure  of  William  was  the  immediate  cause  of  all  tho 
<alamitie8  which  befel  the  EngUnhin  this  and  the  subsequent 
reigns.  It  gave  -rise  to  those  mutual  joalousies  and  animosities 
bttiwoen  them  and  the  Normans,  which  were  never  appeased  tilt, 
after. a  Jong  tract  of  time,  the  two  nations  had  gradually  united 
into  one  people.  During  tho  king's  absence  discontents  and  com- 
plfiiQts  multiplied  everywhere ;  aecret  conspiracies  were  formed 
against  the  government,  and  hostilities  had  already  begun  in  many 
places.  The  king,  informed  of  these  dangers,  hastened  over  to 
England ;  and  by  his  presence,  and  the  vigorous  measures  which 
he  pursued,  disconcerted  the  schemes,  of  the  conspirators.  But  he 
now  began,  if  not  before,  to  r^ard  tho  English  as  irzeclaimablo 
^•nemies,  and  thenceforth  resolved  to  Kfeduce  them  to  more  complete 
.aubjcction.  After  subduing  ComwaU,  quelling  some  disturbances  it 
>the  west  of  England,  excited  by  Gytha,  king  Harold's  mother,  and 
.building  a  fortress  to  overawe  the  city  of  Exeter^  William  returned 
,to  Winchester,  and  dispersed  his  army  into  their  quarters. 
.  §  7.  At  Winchester  he  was  jdned  by  his  wife  Matilda,  who  had 
tiut  before  visited  England,  and  whom  he  now  ordered  to  be  crowned 
by  archbishop  Aldrcd  (1068).  Ihe  English  formed  a  league  for 
expelling  iha  Normans  and  restoring  Edgar.  The  two  earls  Edwin 
and  Morcar,  the  former  of  whom  William  had  disgusted  by 
.refusing 'him  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  which  he  had  promised, 
'.were  the  chief  instigators  of  the  rebellion.  Cospatric,  earl  of  Norths 
'Umberiand  beyond  the  Tyne,  and  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland, 


Und  north  of  the  Tyne  (Uie  present 
OQQDty),. which. had  scarcely  yet  lost,  the 
name  of  BemlcU.  He  appears  to  have 
%MD  depoMd  t>f  WlUIon).  Bo(h  ^e  p^ 
6. 


hia  sncceBBor  met  with  violent  deatbi 
Boon  4ller.  The  earldom  was  thea 
bought  of  WiUium  bj  Cospttdc 
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agreed  to  take  up  arinB.  The  wosgmiots  aoem  to  lutre  leoeiTed 
piomises  of  aanstaace  from  the  aods  of  Harold,  who  had  fled 
to  Ireland  after  the  battle  of  Hastings;  from  BlethwalloD^  or 
BlcddyoD,  king  of  North  Wales;  and  from  Sweyn,  king  of  l>cn- 
mark.  William  immediately  marobed  northwards,  and  took  up 
his  position  at  Warwick,  in  the  heart  of  Mercia.  When  Edwin  and 
Morcar  approached,  they  did  not  Tenture  a  battle  with  the 
Conqueror.  The  sons  of  Harold,  landing  upon  the  western  coast 
of  England,  were  defeated  and  compelled  to  retire  to  Ireland.  In 
ihe  north  the  Normans  were  equally  suocessfuL  York,  the  only 
fortress  in  the  country,  was  takMi,  and  Gospatric,  aooompanied  by 
Edgar  ^theling  and  his  sisters,  fled  to  the  court  of  Malcolm  in 
Scotland,  llie  latter  concluded  a  peace  with  William,  to  whom 
ike  swore  fealty.*  AVith  this  act  the  conquest  of  England  may  be 
.  regarded  as  complete. 

§8.  In  1060  the  insurreclioD  broke  out  a  second  time  m  the 
north.  The  Danes,  after  two  or  three  vain  attempts  on  the  south-  . 
eastern  coast,  landed  in  the  Bumber,  with  240  ships,  under  the 
command  of  the  brother  of  king  Sweyn ;  Edgar  ^theling,  with 
Gospatric  and  other  leaders,  appeared  Irom  Sootkiod,  and  earl 
Waltheof  left  WiUiam'iA  court  to  join  them.  York  was  taken  by 
assault,  and  the  Norman  garrison,  to  the  number  of  3000  men, 
was  put  to  the  swonL  This  suooess  proved  a  signal  for  disafieo- 
tion  in  many  parts  of  EngkuxL  The  inhabitants,  repenting  of 
their  former  easy  submissioQ,  seemed  determined  to  make  one 
groat  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberties  and  the  expulsion 
of  their  oppressors. 

William  flrnt  marehed  against  the  rebels  in  the  north,  and 
engaged  the  Danes  by  laige  presents  to  retire.  Having  thus  got 
rid  of  his  most  formidable  opponents,  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
crushing  the  rest  of  his  enemies.  Waltheof  and  Gospatric  submitted 
to  the  Conqueror,  and,  while  both  were  oonfirmal  in  their  earldoms, 
Walthoof  was  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  Judith,  William's  niece. 
Three  years  later,  the  son  of  Siwasd  was  restored  to  that  part  of  the 
Northumbrian  earldom  which  had  been  held  by  Gospatric,  to  which 
that  of  Northumberland  was  subsequently  added.  Malcolm,  king 
of  Scotland,  coming  too  late  to  the  support  of  his  con  federates,  was 
constrained  to  retire ;  the  English  submitted,  the  rebels  dispersed, 
and  left  the  Normans  undiluted  mastere  of  the  kingdom.  Ed^u* 
^theling,  with  his  .  followers,  sought  opce  more  a  retreat  .  in 
Scotland  from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  whjre  his  sister  Marg^iret 

•■  OrdsticM  Vltatis  (p.  S1U>X  the  eole  i  ft  word   about   Cumberland,  tot  wblcb 
Stetboritrfor  thte.My8,**Gttllkl]iioBe^      hIatorUns  bave  aasaiMd  Oiat  the ) 
flfrie  ttecqaimm  JaraTlt."   There  le  net  I  wae  Ame. 
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was  ahortly  afterwards  married  to  Malcolm  (1070),  In  her  daughter's 
subsequent  marriage  with  Henry  I.,  the  English  and  Norman  royal 
lines  were  unit^.  William,  who  passed  the  winter  in  the  north, 
issued  orders  for  laying  waste  the  entire  country  for  the  extent 
of  sixty  miles  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tees.  The  lives  of 
lOOyOOO  persons,  who  died  by  famine,  are  computed  to  have  been 
sacrificed  to  this  stroke  of  barbarous  policy,  and  the  country  was 
reduced  to  such  a  state  of  desolation,  that  for  several  years  after- 
wards there  was  hardly  an  inhabitant  left.  This  act,  attributed  to 
'WUliam's  vengeance,  was  rather^  perhaps,  a  stem  measure  of  precau- 
tion against  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  and  Danes.  It  is  not  likely 
that  so  avaricious  and  sagacious  a  prince  should  have  resorted  to  a 
measure  that  crippled  his  own  power  and  revenue  merely  out  of 
a  if)irit  of  revenge.  The  same  barbarous  measure  was  resorted 
to  in  France  in  much  more  civilized  times^  when  the  constable 
Montmorency  completely  desolated  Provence  in  order  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 

Insurrections  and  conspiracies  in  so  many  parts  of  the  kingdom 
had  involved  the  bulk  of  the  landed  proprietors,  more  or  less. 
In  the  guilt  of  treason ;  and  the.  king  took  the  opportunity  for 
enforcing  against  them,  with  the  utmost  ri<;our,  the  laws  of 
attainder  and  forfeiture.  Their  lives  wer^  indeed  commonly 
spared ;  but  their  estates,  were  confiecated,  and  either  annexed  to 
the  royal  demesnes,  or  conferred  with  the  most  lavish  bounty  on 
the  Normans  and  other  foreigners.  I^everal  pf  the  English  nobles, 
despairing  of  the  fortunes  of  their  country,  fled  abroad.  Some  took 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  where  they  entered  the  service 
of  the  Greek  emperor,  and,  being  incorporated  with  Danes  and 
QtherSy  formed,  under  the  name  of  Varangians,  the  imperial  body- 
guard.   . 

S  9.  The  Conqueror  now  proceeded  to  deprive  the  English  of  all 
ofjces  in  the  state,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  civil.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
church  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  maintained  its  independence  of  the 
Boman  see;  and  accordingly  pope  Alexander  willingly  assisted 
William  in  depriving  the  native  prelates  of  their  benefices.  Three 
papal,  lega^  were  despatched  into  England,  who  summoned  a 
council  of  prelates  and  abbots  at  Winchester  in  1070.  In  this 
cooncil  the  legate,  upon  some  frivolous  charges,  degraded  Stigand, 
the  primate :  WiUiam  confiscated  hiA  estate,  and  confined  him  at 
Winchester,  where  he  died.  Like  rigour  was  exercised  against  other 
English  bishops ;  and  Wulstan  of  Worcester  was  the  only  one  that 
escaped  the  general  proscription.  Even  monasteries  were  plundered, 
and  their  plate  carried  off  to  the  royal  treasury. 
"lionfranc,  an  Italian  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  piety,  who^ 
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u  prior  of  B^  in  Normandy,  had  long  been  William's  choeen  friend 
and  counsellor,  was  now  promoted  to  the  vacant  see  of  Canterbury, 
lie  was  rigid  in  defending  the  prerogatives  of  his  see ;  and,  after  a 
long  process  before  the  p>pc,  obliged  'i*homas,  a  Norman  monk, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  York,  to  acknowledge  the  primacy  of 
Canterbury. 

§  10.  'i'he  two  carls,  Morcar  and  Edwin^  sensible  that  they 
had  entirely  lost  their  dignity,  and  could  not  even  hope  to  remain 
long  in  safety,  determined,  thuugh  too  late,  to  share  the  fate  of 
their  countrymen.  They  fled  from  William's  court,  and  made 
some  ineffectual  attempts  to  gather  followers.  Edwin  was  slain 
on  his  way  to  Scotland,  either  by  his  own  men,  or  by  the  Norm-ms 
to  whom  he  was  betrayed.  Morcar  took  shelter  with  the  brave 
Uereward  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  then  really  an  island  amidst  the 
waters  of  the  fens,  where  the  English  had  formed  their  last  "  Camp 
of  Refuge."  The  exploits  of  Hereward  against  the  Konnans  liyed 
long  in  the  memory  of  the  English,  invested  with  the  romance  of 
patriotic  legends.  Of  his  parentage  and  early  I'.fe  nothing  is  known 
excei^t  that  he  possessed  estates  in  Lincolnshire  and  Warwickshire. 
According  to  one  account,  he  was  in  Flanders  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest ;  but,  hearing  that  his  mother  had  been  deprived  of  her 
estate  by  a  foreigner,  he  returned  to  England,  drove  out  the  intruder, 
and  erected  the  banner  of  independence.  He  was  quickly  joined 
by  other  bold  spirits,  and,  protected  by  the  fens  and  morasses  of 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  was  able  to  bid  defiance  to  William.  The  king 
found  it  necessary  to  employ  all  his  endeavours  to  subdue  their 
stronghold,  and  having  surrounded  it  with  flat-bottomed  boats,  and 
made  a  causeway  through  the  morasses  to  the  extent  of  two  miles, 
he  obliged  the  rebels  to  surrender  at  discretion  (L071).  Herewaid 
alone  escaped,  with  a  small  band,  in  ships  to  the  open  sea.  After 
long  harassing  the  Normans,  he  married  a  rich  Englishwoman, 
made  his  peace  with  William,  but  was  at  last  murdered  in  his 
own  house  by  a  band  of  Normans.  Romantic  as  this  story  may 
appear,  thus  much  is  certain,  that  a  Hereward  is  found  in  Domes- 
day Book  as  a  holder  of  lands  under  Norman  lords  in  Warwick  and 
Worcester  shires.*  Earl  Morcar  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  long 
after  died  in  confinement,  in  Normandy.  To  complete  these 
successes,  Edgar  ^theling  himself,  weary  of  a  fugitive  life,  sub- 
mitted to  his  enemy;  and,  receiving  a  decent  pension  for  his 
subsistence,  was  permitted  to  live  at  Rouen  despised  and  unmo- 
lested. 

^11.  As  William  had  now  nothing  to  fear  from  lus  English  sub- 

*  See  Freeauin's  Korman  Conqni€it,  voL  Iv.  pp.  ifi5-48f,  and  Appendix  00.  **  The 
Lo0fcDd  of  Herewaid.'*  ' 
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jects,  it  was  his  policy  to  conciliate  and  protect  them.  But  he  had 
to  encounter  the  jealousy  and  disaffection  of  his  companions  in 
arms.  His  resolute  opposition  to  their  feudal  aggressions,  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  royal  authority,  had  excited  general  discontent 
among  the  haughty  Norman  nohles.  Even  Roger,  earl  of  Hereford, 
son  and  heir. of  Fitz-Oshem,  the  king's  chief  favourite, was  strongly 
infected  with  it  Intending  to  marry  his  sister  to  Ralph  de  Guader, 
earl  of  Norfolk,  Roger  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  inform  the  king 
and  desire  his  consent ;  but  meeting  with  a  refusal,  he  proceeded 
nevertheless  to  complete  the  nuptials,  and  assembled  his  own 
friends,  and  those  ot  Guader,  to  attend  the  solemnity  (1075).  The 
two  earls  here  prepared  measures  for  a  revolt ;  and  during  the  gaiety 
of  the  festival,  while  the  company  was  heated  with  wine,  they 
opened  the  project  to  their  guests.  iDflamcd  with  the  same  senti- 
ments, the  whole  company  entered  into  a  solemn  engagement  to 
shake  off  the  royal  authority.  Even  earl  Waltheof,  who  had 
married  the  Conqueror's  niece,  inconsiderately  expressed  his  ap- 
probation of  the  plot,  and  promised  his  concurrence  towards 
its  success.  But,  on  cooler  judgment,  he  foresaw  that  the  con- 
spiracy of  these  discontented  barons  was  not  likely  to  prove  suo- 
cessful  against  the  established  power  of  William;  and  he  opened 
his  mind  to  his  wife,  Judith,  of  whose  fidelity  he  entertained  no 
suspicion,  but  who,  having  secretly  fixed  her  affections  on  another, 
took  this  opportunity  of  ruining  her  easy  and  credulous  husband. 
She  conveyed  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy  to  the  king,  aggra- 
vating every  circumstance  which  she  believed  would  tend  to  incense 
him  against  Waltheof,  and  render  him  absolutely  implacable. 
Meanwhile  the  earl,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lan franc,  to  whom  he  had 
discovered  the  secret,  went  over  to  Normandy,  whither  William 
had  gone  some  time  previously  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  his 
province  of  Maine ;  but  though  he  was  well  received  by  the  king, 
and  thanked  for  his  fidelity,  the  account  previously  transmitted  hj 
Judith  sunk  deep  into  William's  mind,  and  had  destroyed  the 
merit  of  her  husband's  repentance. 

Hearing  of  Waltheofs  departure,  the  oonsiHrators  immediately 
concluded  that  their  design  was  betrayed,  and  flew  to  arms  before 
their  schemes  were  ripe  f«>r  execution.  1  hey  were  defeated  at  every 
point.  The  prisoners  had  their  right  feet  cut  off  to  mark  them  for 
the  future  (1075).*'  William  returned  to  England,  accompanied 
by  Waltheof,  who  was  soon  afterwards  arrested.  The  earls  were 
condemned,  in  a  council  held  at  Westminster,  to  stricter  imprison- 

*  **ntnotifloentar/'  to  be  kuown  or  i  Freeman'a  Norman  Conquut,  yqL  It. 
detected   (Ordeilc.    p.   636b).     On  the     pp.  2T8, 681. 
aHtomofmiitilatiDgprlfloiicrsof  war,  see  I 
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ment  Ralph,  vho  had  escaped,  and  the  earl  of  Hereford,  suffered 
forfeiture  ot  their  estates ;  and  the  latter  was  kept  a  prisoner  till 
his  death.  But  Waltheof,  being  an  Englishman,  was  trcattd  with 
less  humanity.  At  the  instigation  of  Judith,  and  of  the  rapacious 
courtiers,  who  longed  for  so  rich  a  forfeiture,  he  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed  (1076).  His  body  was  removed  by  the 
monks  of  Cronrland  to  the  abbey,  which  he  had  befriended  and 
enriched,  llie  English,  who  considered  this  nobleman  a^  the  last 
prop  of  their  nation,  grievously  lamented  his  fate,  and  held  him  for 
a  saint  and  mnrtyr.  The  legend  adds  that  the  infamous  Judith, 
falling  soon  after  under  the  king's  displeasure,  was  abandoned  by 
all  the  world,  and  passed  the  rest  of  her  life  in  contempt,  remorse, 
and  misery,  it  is  more  cert;un  thi^t  the  execution  of  Waltheof 
marks  the  turning  point  in  William's  prosperous  career,* 

§  12.  The  king  nuw  spent  some  years  in  passing  between  England 
and  Normally,  where  he  was  involved  in  a  series  of  unsuccessful 
wars.  The  climax  of  these  troubles  was  the  revolt  of  his  eldest 
son  Robert,  to  whom  William  had  caused  the  nobles  of  Normandy 
to  swear  fealty  as  his  successor.  When  Robert,  instigated  by  the 
French  king,  Philip  L,  demanded  the  full  possession  of  the  duchy, 
his  father  replied  with  the  taunt,  ^*  1  am  not  used  to  take  off  my 
clothes  before  I  go  to  bed."  After  various  disputes  Robert 
openly  levied  war  upon  his  father  (1078).  William  called  over 
an  army  of  English  under  his  ancient  captains,  who  soon  ex- 
pelled Robert  and  his  adherents  from  their  retreats,  and  restored 
the  authority  of 'the  sovereign  in  all  his  dominions.  The  young 
duke  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  castle  of  Gerberoi,  in 
the  district  of  Beauvais,  which  the  king  of  France,  who  secretly 
fomented  all  these  dissensions,  had  provided  for  him  (1079). 
Under  the  walls  of  the  castle  many  rencounters  took  place,  which 
resembled  more  the  single  combats  of  chivalry  than  the  military 
actions  of  annies.  One  of  them  was  remarkable  for  its  circum- 
stances and  its  event.  Robert  happened  to  engage  the  king,  who 
was  concealed  by  his  helmet ;  and  both  of  them  being  valiant,  a 
fierce  combat  ensned,  till  at  last  the  young  duke  wounded  his 
father  in  the  hand,  and  unhorsed  him.  On  calling  out  for  asdst- 
ance,  the  king's  voice  was  recognized  by  his  son,  who  quickly 
dismounted,  set  his  father  on  his  horse  again,  and  let  him  depart 

*  The  desoendants  of  Waltheof  occupy 
an  froportant  place  in  the  history  of 
the  Scotch  and  English  royal  fnrailles. 
In  the  famous  contest  for  the  Scottish 
crown,  the  qnesUon  occvtb,  **  How  did  the 
ancestor  of  the  claimant  come  to  he  eari 
V  UunUngdiomr"  It  was  thus :— Matilda, 


the  daughter  of  Waltheof,  married  (for 
her  second  husband)  David,  son  of 
Malcolm  and  Margaret  (afterwards 
David  l.\  and  thus  brought  the  earldom 
of  HuBtlDgdoD  into  the  Scottish  royal 
fsmily,  and  made  Waltheof  an  snccatof 
ofoorroyalllae. 
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witk  his  defeated  soldiers.  The  interposttion  of  iho  queen  And  the 
nobles  of  Nonuand  j  at  length  brought  about  a  reconciliation.  The 
king  seemed  so  fully  appeased,  that  ho  even  took  Kobert  with  him 
into  England ;  whoe  he  intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  an 
army,  in  order  to  repel  an  inroad  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland. 
This  expedition  is  memorable  for  the  foundation  of  the  New  Castte 
on  the  Tyne,  which  gave  name  to  the  modem  chief  town  of  North- 
umberland. It  was  folbwed  by  a  fresh  quarrel  between  the  king 
and  his  son,  who  departed  in  anger  to  France  (1080).  Abimt  the 
same  time  William  marched  into  Wales  as  far  as  St.  Davids,  and 
the  Welsh,  unable  to  resist  his  power,  were  compelle<l  to  make  a 
compensation  for  their  incorsions.  The  whole  land  was  now  rcducctt 
totianquiility(1081). 

§  13.  The  renuiining  transsotions  of  William's  reispi  are  not  of 
much  importance.  In  the  year  1086,  Canute,  who  had  succeeded 
Sweyn  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  collected  a  large  fleet  with  the 
design  of  invading  England ;  and  though  from  various  causes  ft  was 
not  carried  into  execution,  it  nevertheless  occasioned  some  calamity 
to  the  nation.  The  odious  tax  of  DanegM  was  reimposed ;  a  largo 
army  of  foreigners  was  brought  over  from  the  continent;  and  the 
lands  adjoming  the  sea-coast  were  laid  waste  in  order  to  deprive  the 
expected  enemy  of  support  In  the  following  year  (August,  1086) 
William  received  at  Salisbury  the  oath  of  fealty  from  all  holders  ot 
land  in  the  kingdom :  thus  enforcing  direct  homage  to  himself,  and 
not  as  belbre  to  their  immediate  lords ;  a  modification  of  feudalism 
which  formed  the  strongest  bond  of  union  to  the  whole  state.  Thi8 
great  change  had  been  prepared  for  by  the  compilation  of  their 
Domesday  BooJc,^ 

In  1087  William  was  detained  on  the  continent  by  a  misunder- 


*  The  origfai  and  aneanlng  of  the  wor^ 
DomndAjf  is  qultft  uncertatn.  It  was 
nmetiiBM  ealled  the  Book  of  Winchester; 
becaow  the  reqvtaHkniB  of  the  CMnmls- 
Ktonere  appointed  to  make  the  survey 
were  returned  to  Winchester,  and  hence 
some  have  thought  that  the  name  is  a 
curraptios  of  SWmm  Dti^  the  name  of  the 
chapel  in  Winchester  Cathedral  where 
it  was  preserved.  Though  not  complete 
ibr  all  the  counties,  tt  shows  the  extent, 
natme,  and  diTisirosoT  the  landed  pn>- 
perty  in  each,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  at  -the  time  of  the 
the  products  <^  various  kinds, 
tsheiies,  mines,  etc.  It  was 
by  WUliam  at  his  Christmas 
court  at  Gloocester  (1085),  and  such  was 
the  cxpedltlen  used  that  it  was  finished 


bj  July,  1S86.  It  eonsisis  oftwo  volumes, 
a  laiige  and  suialler  follo^  written  on. 
vellum.  It  was  printed  by  the  govern- 
ment in  1783,  and  fac  timiUt  of  it  In 
photo-slncography  have  lately  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office.  A 
complete  account  of  It  wfU  be  found  in  Sir 
H.  Ellis's  Gemeral  IntrodueHon  toDomet- 
4ay,  2  vols.  Svo.  By  itt  division  into 
modem  counties  it  shows  that  already 
this  arrangement  had  become  perfectly 
familiar  and  was  unlvsrsally  recognised. 
The  whole  number  of  persona  registered 
in  Domesday  Book  is  283,342.  But  as 
the  work  was  not  Intended  fur  a  record' 
of  population,  all  Infefences  on  that  head 
are  uncertain.  The  tenants  in  capUe  are 
generally  Normans ;  the  inferior  tenanU 
often  Anglo-Saxons. 
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ctandiDg  between  himself  and  the  king  of  France,  occasioned  by 
the  inroads  made  into  Normandy  by  French  nobles  on  the  fron* 
tiers.  His  displeasure  was  increased  by  the  account  he  reoeired 
of  some  railleries  which  that  monarch  had  thrown  out  against  him;. 
William,  who  had  become  corpulent,  had  been  detained  in  bed  soma 
time  by  sickness;  upon  which  Philip  expressed  his  surprise  that 
his  brother  of  England  should  be  so  long  in  lying  in.  The  king 
sent  him  word  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  up,  he  would  present  so  many 
lights  at  Notre  Dame  as  would  perhaps  give  little  pleasure  to  the 
king  of  France —alluding  to  the  usual  practice  at  that  time  of 
women  after  childbirth.  Immediately  on  his  recovery  ho  led  »n 
army  into  L'Isle  de  France,  and  laid  it  tvaste  with  fire  and  sword. 
But  the  progress  of  these  hostilities  was  stopped  by  an  accident 
which  soon  after  put  an  end  to  William  s  life.  His  soldiers  havhig 
burnt  the  town  of  Mantes,  William  rode  to  the  scene  of  action, 
and  as  his  horse  treading  upon  some  hot  ashea  started  aside,  the 
king  was  thrown  violently  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  Being  in 
a  bad  habit  of  body,  as  well  as  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  he 
began  to  apprehend  the  consequences,  and  ordered  himself  to  bj 
earned  in  a  litter  .to  the  monastery  of  St.  Gervus^  near  Bouen. 
Finding  his  illness  increase,  and  sensible  of  the  approach  of  death, 
he  was  struck  with  remorse  for  those  acts  of  violence  which  he 
had  committed  during  the  course  of  his  reign  over  England.  He 
endeavoured  to  make  atonement  by  presents  to  churches  and  monas- 
teries, and  issued  orders  that  several  prisoners  should  be  sol  at 
liberty.  He  left  Normandy  and  Maine  to  his  eldest  son  Bobert. 
Lanfranc  was  directed  to  crown  William  king  of  England ;  and 
to  Henry  he  bequeathed  5000  pounds  of  silver.  His  second  son. 
Bichard,  had  been  killed  .  long  before,  whilst  hunting  in  the  New 
Forest 

§  14.  William  expired  on  the  9th  of  September,  1087,  in  the 
Gist  year  of  his  agd,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  reign  over  England, 
and  in  the  54th  of  that  over  Normandy.  He  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen.  Few  princes  have  been  more 
fortunate  than  this  great  monarch,  or  better  entitled  to  grandeur 
and  prosperity,  from  the  abilities  and  the  vigour  of  mind 
which  he  displayed  in  all  his  conduct.  His  spirit  was  bold  and 
enterprising,  yet  guided  by  prudence.  His  ambition  did  not  always 
submit  to  the  restraints  of  justice,  still  less  to  those  of  humanity, 
but  was  controlled  by  the  dictates  of  sound  policy.  Bom  in 
ftn  age  when  the  minds  of  men  were  intractal^le  and  unused  to 
Qbedience,  he  was  yet  able  to  direct  them  to  his  purposes;  and, 
partly  by  the  ascendancy  of  his  energetic  character,  partly  by 
^licy,  he  was  enabled  to  establish  and  r.i.iintwn  h's  authority^ 
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Though  not  insensible  to  generosity,  he  was  too  of. en  hardened 
against  comi)a8sion.  In  the  difficult  enterprise  of  subduing  a 
brave  and  warlike  people  he  succeeded  so  completely  that  ho 
transmitted  his  power  to  his  descendants,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  in  all  history  a  revolution  attended  with  a  more  com- 
plete subjection  of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  For  &-  time  the 
English  name  became  a  term  of  reproach,  and  generations  elapsetl 
before  one  family  of  native  pedigree  was  raised  to  any  considerable 
honours. 

The  administration  of  William  was  more  severely  displayed 
in  the  Forest  Laws.  Like  all  the  Koimans,  William  was  fond  of 
diunting;  and,  according  to  the  quaint  expression  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  chronicler,  '*  loved  the  tall  game  as  if  he  had  been  their  father.*' 
The  forests  had  been  protected  before  the  Conquest ;  but  William, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  game,  established  more  rigid  penalties. 
.  The  killing  of  a  deer  or  boar,  or  even  a  hare,  was  punished  ' 
with  the  loss  of  the  delinquent's  eyes,  at  a  time  when  man- 
slaughter could  be  atoned  for  by  a  fine  or  composition.  In  forming 
the  New  Forest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  ]  alace  at  Winchester, 
the  country  around  was  **  afibrested,"  that  is,  subjecteil  to  the 
forest  laws.  For  that  purpose,  churches  and  villages  were  destroyed, 
but  the  number  has  been  probably  exaggerated. 

The  namoous  Castles  erected  in  all  parts  of  England  during; 
the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  were  at  once  the  means  and  the  visible 
emblems  of  English  subjection.  Of  these  strongholds  no  fewer  than 
48  are  recorded  in  Domesday  as  erected  since  the  timt)  of  Edward 
the  Confessor. 

William  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  curfew  (i.e.  couvre  feu) 
bell,  upon  the  ringing  of  which  all  fires  had  to  be  covered  up 
at  sunset  in  summer,  and  abdtit  eight  at  night  in  the  winter. 
The  custom  was  brought  over  from  Normandy,  and  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  used  in  many  countri*  s  as  a  pre- 
caution against  fire.  But  it  was  probably  of  ecclesiastical  origin, 
azui  served  originally  for  devotionid  purpo^a, 
6* 


Heniy  of  Blois,  bishop  of  Winchester  and  brother  of  King  Stephen.    Fkxna 
enamelled  pUte  In  the  British  Museum.* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WILLIAM  n.,  HEKBT  I.,  STEPHEN.      AD.  1087-1154. 

§  1.  Accession  of  Wiluam  Rrrrns.  Conspiracy  against  the  king.  §  2. 
Invasion  of  Normandy,  and  other  wars.  §  3.  Acquisition  of  Normandy, 
§  4.  Quarrel  with  Anselm,  the  primate.  §  5.  Transactions  in  France. 
Death  and  character  of  Rufns.  §  6.  Accession  of  Henry  I.  His  charter. 
§  7.  Marnage  of  the  king.  §  8.  Duke  Robert  invades  England.  Accom- 
modation with  him.  §  9.  Henry  invades  and  conquers  Normandy.  §  10. 
Ecclesiastical   affairs.     Disputes  respecting  investitures.     §  11«  Wan 

•  For  aa  eipUuiaUbn  of  the  inscription,  sec  Labarte,  Arit  qf  the  Middle  Agu, 
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abroad.  Death  of  prince  William.  $  12.  Henry's  second  marriage. 
Marriage  of  his  daughter.  His  death  and  character.  §  13.  Accession  of 
Stephen.  Measures  for  securing  the  government.  §  14.  Stephen 
acknowledged  in  Normandy.  Disturbances  in  England.  §  15.  Matilda 
inrades  England  and  obtains  the  crown.  Her  flight.  §  16.  Prince  Henry 
in  England.  Acknowledged  as  Stephen's  successor.  Death  and  character 
of  Stephen. 

$  1:  William  II.,  6.  A.D.  1060;  r.  1087-1100.— William,  sumamed 
JRv/us,  or  the  Bed,  from  the  colour  of  his  hair,  had  no  sooner  pro- 
Guied  his  father's  commendatory  letter  to  Lanfranc,  the  primate^ 
than  he  hastened  to  England  before  intelligence  of  his  father's 
death  could  arrive.  Pretending  orders  from  the  king,  he  secured 
the  fortresses  of  Dover,  Pevensey,  and  Hastings ;  and  got  possession 
of  the  royal  treasure  at  Winchester,  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
60,000  pounds.  Assembling  some  of  the  bishops  and  ]7rinci[al 
nobles,  the  primate  proceeded  at  once  to  crown  the  new  king 
(September  26),  and  thus  anticipate  all  faction  and  resistance. 
The  Norman  barons,  however,  who  for  many  reasons  preferred 
Bobert,  with  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  Robert,  count  of  Mor- 
taigne,  mat^nal  brothers  of  the  Conqueror,  envying  the  great 
credit  of  Lanfranc,  engaged  their  partisans  in  a  formal  conspiracy 
against  the  king.  William,  who  had  gained  the  affections  of  the 
English  by  general  promises  of  good  treatment,  and  an  amelioration 
of  the  forest  laws,  was  soon  in  a  situation  to  take  the  field.  The 
rapidity  of  his  movements  speedily  crushed  the  rebellion  (1088). 
Freed  from  immediate  danger,  he  took  little  care  to  fulfil  his 
promises.  The  English  still  found  themselves  exposed  to  the  same 
oppressions  as  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  oppressions  augmented 
by  the  new  king's  violent  and  impetuous  temper.  The  death  of 
Lanfranc  (1089),  who  had  been  William's  tutor  and  had  retained 
great  influence  over  him,  gave  full  scope  to  his  tyranny ;  and  all 
orders  of  men  found  reason  to  complain  of  arbitrary  and  illegal  ad' 
ministration.  Even  the  privileges  of  the  church,  usually  held  sacred 
in  those  days,  proved  a  feeble  rampart  against  his  usurpations.  The 
terror  of  William's  authority,  confirmed  by  the  suppression  of  the 
late  iUBturections,  retained  every  one  in  subjection,  and  preserved 
the  general  tranquillity  of  England. 

§  2.  Thus  strengthened  at  home,  William  invaded  the  dominions 
of  his  brotlier  Robert  in  Normandy  (1090).  The  war,  however, 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  mediation  bf  the  nobles  on  both 
ddes,  who  were  strongly  connected  by  interest  and  alliances.  It 
was  stipulated  that,  on  the  demise  of  either  brother  without  issue, 
the  survivor  should  inherit  all  his  dominions.  Henry,  disgusted 
that  little  care  had  been  taken  of  his  interests  in  this  accommo* 
daticxiy  retired  to  St  Mich(ier9  Mouoty  a  strong  fortress  ou  -th« 
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coast  of  Normandy,  and  infested  the  neighbourhood  with  his  incur- 
siohs.  He  was  besieged  by  Robert  and  William,  with  their  joint 
forces,  and  had  been  nearly  reduced  by  scarcity  of  water,  when 
Robert,  hearing  of  his  distress,  granted  him  permission  to  supply 
himself,  and  also  sent  him  some  pipes  of.  wine  for  his  own  table. 
Reproved  by  William  for  this  ill-timed  generosity,  he  replied, 
"What,  shall  I  suffer  my  brother  to  die  of  thirst?  Where  shall 
wc  find  another  when  he  is  gone?'*  During  this  siege,  William 
performed  an  act  of  generosity  little  in  accordance  virith  his  character^ 
Hiding  out  one  day  alone,  to  take  a  survey  of  the  fortress,  he  was 
attacked  by  two  soldiers  and  dismounted.  One, of  them  drew  hia 
sword  in  order  to  despatch  him,  when  the  king  exclaimed,  "  Hold, 
knave!  I  am  the  king  of  England/'  The  soldier  suspended  his 
blow ;  and,  raising  the  king  from  the  ground  with  expressions  of 
respect,  received  a  handsome  reward,  and  was  taken  into  his  service. 
Soon  after  Henry  was  obliged  to  capitulate ;  and  .being  despoiled  of 
his  patrimony,  was  reduced  to  great  poverty.  William,  attended 
by  Robert,  returned  to  England ;  and  soon  after,  accompanied  by 
his  brother,  led  an  army  into.  Scotland,  and  obliged  Malcolm  to 
accept  terms  of  peace  (1091),  which  were  mediated  by  Robert  on 
the  part  of  William,  and  by  Edgar  ^theling  on  that  of  Malcolm, 
Advantageous  conditions  were  stipulated  for  Edgia**,  who  returned 
tp  England ;  Malcolm  consented  to  do  homage  to  William ;  and 
Cumberland,  formerly  held  by  the  Scottish  kings  as  a  fief  under 
the  English  crown,  was  now  reduced  to  an  Knglish  county,  and 
secured  by  the  fortifica{ion  of  Carlisle.  Its  settlement  by  an 
English  colony  extinguished  its  Celtic  character,  though  in  memory 
of  them  it  retains  to  this  day  the  name  of  the  Cymry. 

§  3.  At  the  preaching  of  the  Crusade  by  Peter  the  Hermit  for 
the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,*  Robert  enliste4 
liimsclf  among  the  Crusaders.  To  provide  himself  with  money,  ho 
resolved  to  mortgage  his  dominions  for  a  term  of  five  years ;  and 
he  offered  them  to  William  for  the  inadequate  sum  of  10,000 
marks.  The  bargain  was  concluded ;  the  king  raised  the  money 
by,  violent  extortions  from  his  sulyects  of  all  ranks,  even  the 
religious  houses,  which  were  obliged  to  naelt  their  plate  to  furnish 
the  quota  demanded.  William  was  put  in  possession  of  Normandy 
^nd  Maine;  and  Robert,  providing  himself  with  a  magnific^ij^ 
train,  sQt  out  for  the  Qoly  Land  (1005).  \ 

§  4.  Devoid  alike  of  religious  feeling  and  religious  ]wiciple, 
William  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  was  engaged  in  dis? 
jputes  with  the  church.  Aitef  the  death  of  Lanfranc  he  retained  in 
bis  own  hands,  for  several  years,  tte  revenue  of  Canterbury,  and 

'     "Itielttotorr^ftlift^TraiwIwbiamiirtcdlntlMStvdent'BGlUx^  * 
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of  other  vacant  bishoprics ;  but  falling  into  a  dangerous  sickness, 
he  was  seized  with  remorse,  and  resolved,  therefore,  to  supply 
instantly  the  vacancy  of  Canterbury  (1093).  For  this  purpose  ho 
sent  for  Ansclm,  a  native  of  Aosta  in  Piedmont,  abbot  of  I3ec  in 
Normandy,  who  was  much  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  piety, 
and  whom  he  persuaded  with  difficulty  to  accept  the  primacy. 
But  William's  imssions  returned  with  returning  health.  He  re- 
tained ecclesiastical  benefices;  the  sale  of  spiritual  dignities  con- 
tinued as  openly  as  ever.  He  refused  to  surrender  the  temporalities 
of  Canterbury  to  Anselm.  The  division  between  them  grew  more 
serious.  ITie  new  primate  had  determined  to  receive  his  pall  in 
Rome  from  the  hands  of  Urban  VI.,  contrary  to  the  king's  wishes, 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  antipopc.  Enraged  at  this 
attempt,  William  summoned  a  council  with  an  intention  of  dexx)sing 
Anselm :  but  he  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  by  other  motives  to 
give  the  j^reference  to  Urban.  Anselm  received  the  pall  from  that 
])ontiif ;  and  matters  seemed  to  be  accommodated  between  the  king 
and  the  jrimate,  when  the  quarrel  broke  out  afresh  from  a  new 
cause.  In  1097  William  had  undertaken  an  expedition  against 
Wales,  and,  requiring  the  archbishop  to  furnish  his  quota  of  soldiers 
for  that  service,  accused  him  of  insufficiently  fulfilling  his  feudal 
obligations.  Anselm  retorted  by  demanding  that  the  revenues  of 
his  see  should  be  restored.  He  appealed  to  Kome  against  the  king's 
injustice ;  and,  finding  it  dangerous  to  remain  in  the  kingdom, 
obtained  the  king's  permisaon  to  retire  beyond  sea  the  same  year. 
His  temporalities  were  seized  by  William;  the  archbishop  waa 
received  with  great  respect  by  Urban,  who  menaced  the  king,  for  his 
proceedings  against  the  primate  and  the  church,  with  sentence  o( 
excommunication. 

f  5.  In  1099  the  Crusaders  became  masters  of  Jerusalem.  Their 
success  stimulated  others  to  follow  their  example;  and  William, 
duke  of  Guienne  and  count  of  Poitou,  like  Robert,  ofiered  to  mort- 
gage his  dominions  to  William,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  tho 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  Holy  Land  with  an  immense  body  of 
followers.  Tho  king  accepted  the  offer,  had  prepared  a  fieet  and 
an  army  in  order  to  transport  the  money  and  take  possession  of 
the  rich  provinces  of  Guienne  and  Poitou,  when  an  accident  put 
an  end  to  his  life  and  all  bis  ambitious  projects.  He  was 
engaged  in  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  attended,  among  others,  by 
Francis  Walter,  surnamed.Tyrrel,  a  French  gentleman,  remarkable- 
for  bis  address  in  archery.  As  William  had  dismounted  after 
the  chase,  impatient  to  show  bis  dexterity,  Tyrrel  let  fly  an  arrow 
at  a  stag  which  suddenly  started  before  him.  The  arrow,  glancing 
from  a  tree,  struck  the  king  in  the  breast,  and  killed  him  in- 
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staEtaneously.*  Without  infonning  any  one  of  the  accident,  Tyrrd 
put  spurs  to  his  horse,  hastened  to  the  sea  shore,  embarked  for 
Franco,  and  joined  the  Crusade.  The  body  of  William  was  found 
in  the  forest  by  the  country  people,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester. 
Tradition  long  pointed  out  the  tree  struck  by  the  arrow,  and  a 
stone  still  commemorates  the  spot  where  it  stood. 

William  was  a  violent  and  tyrannical  prince;  a  pcrBdious, 
encroaching,  and  dangerous  neighbour ;  an  unkind  and  ungenerous 
relative.  He  was  equally  prodigal  and  rapacious  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  treasury ;  and  if  he  possessed  abilities,  he  lay  so  much 
under  the  government  of  impetuous  passions,  that  he  made  little 
use  of  them  in  his  administration.  He  built  a  new  bridge  across 
the  Thames  at  London,  surrounded  the  Tower  with  a  wall,  and 
erected  Westminster  Hall,  which  still  retains  portions  of  the 
original  fabric.  It  was  remarked  in  that  age  that  lUchard,  an 
elder  brother  of  William,  had  perished  by  an  accident  in  the  New 
Forest ;  and  that  Bichard,  his  nephew,  natural  son  of  duke  Bobcrt, 
had  lately  lost  his  life  in  the  same  place,  after  the  same  manner. 
As  the  Conqueror  had  been  guilty  of  extreme  violence  in  ex- 
pelling the  inhabitants  to  make  room  for  his  game^  popular  belief 
ascribed  the  death  of  his  posterity  to  the  just  vengeance  of  Heaven. 
William  was  killed  August  2nd,  1100,  in  the  13th  year  of  his 
ragn,  and  about  the  40th  of  his  age.    He  died  unmarried. 
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S  6.  Heiibt  I.,  Bumamed  Beauclerk,  h.  a.d.  1070,  r.  1100-1186. 
— Henry  was  hunting  with  Rufus  in  the  New  Forest  when  intelli- 
gence was  brought  him  of  that  monarch's  death.  Sensible  of  the 
advantage  attending  the  conjuncture,  he  hurried  to  Winchester,  to 
secure  the  royal  treasure.  Without  losing  a  moment,  he  hastened 
to  London,  and  having  assembled  such  of  the  nobles  and  prelates 
as  adhered  to  his  party,  he  was  suddenly  elected,  or  rather  saluted, 
as  king.  In  less  than  three  days  after  his  brother's  death,  he 
was  crowned  by  Maurice,  bishop  of  London  (August  5).  As  the 
barons  would  have  preferred  the  more  popular  rule  of  liobcrt, 
who  had  not  yet  returned  from  Palestine,  Henry  resolved,  by  fair 
professions  at  least,  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  subjects.  He 
granted  a  charter,  in  which  he  promised — to  the  church,  that  he 
would  not  seize  the  revenues  of  any  see  or  abbey  during  a  vacancy 
—to  the  barons  and  other  tenants  of  the  crown,  that  he  would 

•  Such  is  the  account,  as  related  by  clurge  against  Tyrrel.    The  AngU^Saxot^ 

fhe  oontemporaiy  chronicler,  Florence  of  Chronicle  siniply  says  that  WlHiam  was 

Woroetter,  and  fall  iouncdiato  follower,  ahot**  by  one  of  his  mm." 
William  of  Malnmbttry.    Some  deny  th» 
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not  oppress  tliem  -with  unlawful  reliefs— and  to  the  people/ that  he 
would  obscsrve  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Whilst  attempt* 
ing,  by  grantibg  8X>^ial  boons  to  each  order  in  the  state,  to  secure 
the  goodwill  of  all,  Henry  definitively  committed  himself  to  the 
duties  of  a  national  king*  Henry  at  the  same  time  granted  a 
charter  to  London,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  first  step  towards 
rendering  that  city  a  corporation.! 

§  7.  Sensible  of  the  great  authority  acquired  by  Anaelm,  Henry 
invited  him  to  totum.  On  his  arrival  the  king  had  recourse  to  hia 
advice  and  authority  respecting  his  marriage  with  Matilda,  daughter 
of  Malcolm  IIL,  king  of  Scotland,  niece  to  Edgar  ^theling,  and 
great-granddaughter  of  Edmund  Ironside.  This  lady,  whom  the 
English  called  Edith,  had  been  educated  under  her  aunt  Christina 
in  the  nunnery  of  liomsey.  She  had  taken  the  veil,  but  not  the 
vows  required  of  a  nun,  and  doubts  aroee  oonceming  the  lawfulness 
of  the  act  contemplated  by.  Henry.  1'he  afifair  was  examined  by 
Anselm,  in  a  council  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  summoned  at  Lam* 
beth.  Matilda  proved  that  she  had  put  on  the  veil,  not  with  ft 
view  of  entering  a  religious  lifo,  but  as  other  English  ladies  had 
done,  to  protect  her  chastity  from  the  hnxiaX  violence  of  the 
Normans.  The  council  pronounced  that  she  was  free  to  marry; 
and  her  espousals  with  Henry  were  celebrated  by  Anselm  with 
groat  pomp  and  solemnity,  to  the  delight  of  his  English  subjects. 
His  marriage  with  the  "  good  queen  Maud,"  the  heiress  "  of  the 
right  royal  race  of  England  "  as  she  is  styled  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,  united  the  English  and  Norman  blood  in  the  person 
of  her  grandson,  Henry  IL 

§8.  Meanwhile  Ilobert  had  taken  possession  of  Normandy 
without  opposition,  and  immediately  made  preparations  for  re* 
covering  England.  The  fame  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  East 
assisted  his  pretensions,  and  many  of  the  Norman  barons,  still 
further  alienated  by  the  king's  marriage,  invited  Robert  to  take 
the  crown,  and  promised  to  join  him  in  the  attempt  with  all  their 
forces.  At  the  end  of  July,  1101,  Robert  landed  at  Portsmouth ; 
and  Henry,  who  had  collected  his  forces  chiefly  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  primate,  advanced  to  meet  him.  The  two  armies 
lay  in  sight  of  each  other  for  some  days  without  coming  to  action, 
and  both  princes,  apprehensive  of  the  result,  hearkened  the  more 
willingly  to  the  counsels  of  Anselm  und  others,  who  mediated  an 
accommodation  between  them.    It  was  agreed  that  Robert  should 


*  The  term  wi/an,  that  is,  the  Anglu- 
Suum  tenn  fur  any  council  or  aaMmbly  of 
QoMes  and  prelates,  now  drops  oat  of  uise, 
WidJB  supplanted,  as  in  this  charter,  by 
tbe  Latin  equivalent  baronet.  Tbewitan 


and  harontt  however,  to  whom  Henry 
owed  his  election,  consisted  of  four  only, 
t  Both  charters  are  printed  in  Frofeisoi 
Stubbs's  DocuvMnU  iUutiroivH  qfJSng' 
lish  Eistory, 
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resign  his  pretensions  to  England,  and  rcceire  in  lisa  of  tbcm 
an  annual  pension  of  3000  marks ;  that,  if  either  of  the  princes 
died  without  issue,  the  other  should  succeed  to  his  dominions; 
that  the  adherents  of  each  should  be  pardoned  and  restored  to 
their  possessions,  whether  in  Normandy  or  in  England ;  and  that 
neither  Robert  nor  Henry  should  thenceforth  encourage,  receive,  or 
protect  the  enemies  of  the  other. 

§  9.  The  indiscretion  of  Robert  soon  made  him  a  victim  to  Henry's 
ambitious  schemes.  During  the  reign  of  this  indulgent  and  diss^v- 
lute  prince,  Normandy  became  a  scene  of  violence  and  depredation ; 
and  Henry,  finding  that  the  nobility  were  more  disposed  to  pay 
submission  to  him  than  to  their  legal  sovereign,  collected  a  great 
army  and  treasure  in  England,  and  landed  in  Normandy  in  1105. 
In  the  second  campaign  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  before  tho 
castle  of  Tinchebray,  in  which  nearly  10,000  prisoners  were  taken, 
among  whom  was  Robert  himself,  and  the  most  considerable  barons 
who  adhered  to  his  interests.  This  victory  was  followed  by  the  final 
reduction  of  Normandy  (1106).  Having  received  tho  homage  of  all 
the  vassals  of  the  duchy,  Henry  returned  into  England,  and  carried 
the  duke  along  with  him.  The  unfortunate  prince  was  detained 
in  custody  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  for  no  less  a  period 
than  28  years,  and  died  in  the  castle  of  Cardiff,  in  Glamorganshire 
(1134).  William,  his  only  son,  who  had  also  been  captured,  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  Helie  do  St.  Sacn,  who  had  married 
Robert's  natural  daughter,  and,  being  a  man  of  probity  and  honour, 
be  executed  the  trust  with  great  affection  and  fidelity.  To  Edgar 
^theling,  who  had  followed  Robert  in  the  expedition  to  Jerusalem, 
had  lived  with  him  ever  since  in  Normandy,  and  was  taken  at 
Tinchebray,  Henry  granted  his  liberty  and  a  small  pension.  He 
lived  to  a  good  old  age  in  England,  totally  neglected  and  forgotten. 
This  prince  was  distinguished  by  personal  bravery ;  but  nothing  can 
be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  meanness  of  his  talents  than  that  ho 
was  allowed  to  live  unmolested  and  go  to  his  grave  in  peace. 

§  10.  A  controversy  had  long  been  depending  between  Heniy  and 
Anselm,  with  regard  to  investitures,  licfore  bishops  took  posses- 
sion of  their  dignities  they  had  been  accustomed,  since  the  days 
of  Charlemagne,  to  pass  through  two  ceremonies.  From  the  hands 
of  the  sovereign  they  received  a  ring  and  a  crozier,  as  symbols  of 
their  spiritual  office, and  this  w^as  called  their  investiture;  they  also 
made  those  submissions  to  the  sovereign  for  their  lands  which  were 
required  of  all  vassals  by  the  feudal  law,  and  this  act  was  known  by 
the  name  of  homage.  As  the  king  might  refuse  both  investiture  and 
homage,  he  could  neutralize  the  right  of  election  granted  to  the 
chapter  by  the  Lateran  council  of  1059,  and  engross  the  sole  power 
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of  appointing  prelates.'  In  1074  Gregory.  VII.  had  forbidden  the 
practice.  His  exaniple  was  followed  by  Fancal  II.,  who  now  filled 
the  papal  throne,  and  who  supported  Anselm  in  his  refusal  to  accept 
investiture  from  Henry's  hands,  and  threatened  to  excommunicate 
the  king  for  persisting  in  his  demands.  But  Henry  had  established 
his  power  so  firmly  in  England  and  Normandy,  that  the  pope  con- 
sented to  a  compromise.  Henry  resigned  the  right  of  granting 
investitures,  by  which  the  spiritual  dignity  was  supposed  to  be 
conferred;  and  Pascal  allowed  the  bishops  to  do  homage  for  their 
temporal  possessions.  The  pontiff  was  well  pleased  1o  have  gained 
this  advantage,  which  he  hoped  would  in  time  secure  the  whole ; 
whilst  the  king,  anxious  to  escape  from  a  dangerous  situation,  was 
content  to  retain  a  substantial  authority  in  the  election  of  prelates. 
'  f  11.  The  acquisition  of  Normandy  had  been  a  great  object 
of  Henrjr's  ambition;  but  it  proved  the  source  of  great  dis- 
quietude, involved  him  in  frequent  wars,  and  obliged  him  to 
impose  on  his  English  subjects  those  heavy  and  arbitrary  taxes 
of  which  the  historians  of  that  age  complain.  The  cause  of 
William,  the  son  of  Bobcrt,  was  espoused  by  Louis  the  Fat,  king  of 
Fiance,  and  by  other  continental  princes.  The  wars  which  ensued 
lequired  Heniys  frequent  presence  in  Normandy ;  and,  though  ho 
was  generally  successful,  he  was  not  reljoased  from  anxiety  on  this 
account  till  the  year  1128,  when  his  nephew  was  killed  in  a  skirmish, 
shortly  after  he  had  been  created  count  of  Flanders  by  the  French 
monarch. 

Eight  years  previously,  Henry  had  received  a  terrible  blow  in  tho 
loss  of  his  only  son  William.  In  1120  the  king,  having  concluded 
in  Normandy  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  French  king,  set  sail  from 
Barfleur  on  his  return,  and  was  soon  carried  by  a  fair  wind  out  of 
sight  of  land.  His  son  William  and  his  young  compnnions,  who 
were  to  follow  in  a  vessel  called  the  White  Sliip,  wasted  the  timo 
in  feasting  and  revelry.  On  leaving  the  harbour,  the  ship  waff 
heedlessly  carried  on  a  rook,  and  immediately  foundered.  William, 
escaping  in  the  long  boat,  had  got  clear  of  the  ship,  when,  hearing 
the  cries  of  his  natural  sister,  Adela,  countess  of  Perche,  he  ordered 
the  seamen  to  put  back  in  hopes  of  saving  her ;  but  the  numbers 
who  crowded  in  sunk  the  boat,  and  the  prince,  with  all  his  retinue, 
perished.  Above  140  young  nobles,  of  the  principal  families  of 
England  and  Normandy,  were  lost  on  this  occasion.  Bertold,  a 
butcher  of  Bouen,  who  alone  escaped  to  tell  the  tale,  clung  to  the 
mast,  and  was  taken  up  next  morning  by  fishermen.  Fitz-Stephen, 
the  captain  of  the  ship,  who  had  also  gained  the  mast,  being  in- 
formed by  the  butcher  that  prince  William  was  lost,  refused  to  sur- 
vive the  disaster,  and  perished  in  the  sea.    For  three  days  Heniy' 
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entertained  hopes  tliat  his  son  had  escaped  to  some  distant  poit 
of  EngUnd;  but  when  certain  intelligence  of  the  calamity  was 
brought  him  he  fainted  away;  and  it  was  remarked  that  ho 
never  after  was  seen  to  smile,  nor  ever  recovered  liis  former  cheer- 
fulness. 

§  12.  William  left  no  children,  and  the  king  now  turned  his 
thoughts  to  Matilda,  his  only  surviving  child,  whom,  in  1110,  he 
had  betrothed,  though  only  eight  years  of  age,  to  the  emperor 
Henry  V.,  and  had. sent  over  to  be  educated  in  Germany.  The 
king  had  lost  his  consort,  "  the  good  queen  Maud,"  in  1118,  and 
after  the  death  of  his  son  he  was  induced  to  marry,  in  1121, 
Adelais,  daughter  of  Godfrey,  duke  of  Lonvain,  and  niece  of 
pope  Onlixtus  II.  As  the  emperor  died  without  issue  in  1125, 
Henry  sent  for  his  widowed  daughter,  and  endeavoured  to  insure  her 
suceession  by  having  her  recognized  as  heir  to  all  his  dominions, 
and  obliging  the  barqns,  both  of  Normandy  and  England,  to 
swear  fealty  to  her  at  Christmas,  1126.  Two  years  later,  motives 
of  policy  led  him  to  give  Matilda  in  marriage  to  Geoffrey  the  Hand- 
some, son  of  his  most  formidable  enemy,  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou. 
Geoffrey  succeeded  his  father  in  1129;  and  in  1131  Henry  brought 
Matilda  to  England,  and  caused  the  nobles  to  renew  their  oath 
to  her  at  Northampton.  In  U33  she  bore  a  son,  at  Le  Mans^ 
who  was  named  Henry  after  his  grandfather.  During  the  latter 
years. of  his  reign  Henry  resided  chiefly  in  Normandy,  where  he 
died  December  1,  1135,  from  a  surfeit  of  lampreys,  in  the  67th 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  35th  of  his  reign.  By  his  will  he  left 
Matilda  heir  of  all  his  dominions,  without  making  any  mention 
of  her  husband  Geoffrey,  who  liad  given  him  several  causes  of 
displeasure.  His  body  was  carried  to  England,  and  interred  at 
Reading,  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary,  which  he  had  founded. 

Henry,  like  his  father,  was  a  monarch  of  great  ability,  and 
possessed  many  qualities  both  of  body  and  mind,  natursd  and 
acquired,  fitted  for  the  high  station  to  wliich  he  attained.  His 
person  was  manly,  his  countenance  engaging,  his  eyes  clear,  serene^ 
and  penetrating.  From  his  early  progress  in  letters  he  acquired 
the  name  of  Beauclere,  or  the  Scholar ;  but  his  application  to  such 
sedentary  pursuits  abated  nothing,  in  after  life,  of  the  activity 
and  vigilance  of  his  government.  He  carried  the  oppressions  of  the 
forest  laws  to  an  extreme,  and,  though  he  restrained  the  tyranny 
of  his  nobles,  he  set  no  limits  to  his  own  arbitrary  and  avaricious 
temper.  He  was  susceptible  of  the  sentiments  as  well  of  friendship 
as  of  resentment ;  but  his  conduct  towards  his  brother  and  nephew 
showed  that  he  was  too  disposed  to  sacrifice  to  his  ambition  all  the 
dictates  of  ji^stico  and  equity. 
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§  13.  Stkpbbn,  h.  A.D.  1096,  r.  1135-1154.— Adela,  fourth 
daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  had  been  married  to  Stephen, 
count  of  Blois,  and  had  brought  him  several  sons,  among  whom 
Henry  and  Stephen^  the  two  now  surviving,  had  been  invited  over 
to  England  by  the  late  king.  Henry  was  created  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  Stephen  was  endowed  with. great  estates.  In  1107  the 
king  married  him  to  Matilda,  daughter  and  heir  of  Eustace,  counfe 
of  Boulogne,  who  brought  him,  besides  a  feudal  sovereignty  in 
Franco,  immense  property  in  England.  Stephen,  in  return,  pro- 
fessed great  attachment  to  his  uncle,  and  had  been  among  the 
first  to  take  the  oath  for  the  succession  of  Matilda.  Bat  no  sooner 
had  Henry  breathed  his  last,  than,  insensible  to  all  the  ties  of 
gratitude  and  fidelity,  he  hastened  over  to  England,  and  stopped  not 
till  he  arrived  in  London,  where  he  was  hailed  by  the  citizens  as  their 
deliverer,  and  immediately  saluted  king.  This  irregular  election 
was  confinned  by  the  nobles,  who  disliked  Matilda  and  her  Angevin 
marrii^e,  and  hoped  for  license  under  a  sovereign  who  had  a  doubt* 
ful  title  and  an  easy  temper.  It  was  pretended  that  the  late  king 
on  his  deathbed  had  disinherited  Matilda,  and  had  expressed  an 
intention  of  leaving  Stephen  heir  to  all  his  dominions.  William, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  some  misgivings,  placed  the  crown 
upon  Stephen's  head  on  St.  Stephen's  Day  (December  26). 

To  secure  the  favour  of  his  subjects,  and  strengthen  his  tottering 
throne^  Stephen  granted  a  charter,  and  promised  to  maintain  the 
immunities  of  the  church,  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  subjects, 
and  to  observe  the  good  customs  of  the  Confessor.  Ht  invited  over 
from  the  continent,  particularly  from  Brit^ny  and  Flanders, 
great  numbers  of  mercenary  and  disorderly  soldiers^  with  whom, 
every  country  in  Europe  at  that  time  abounded ;  and  he  procured  a 
bull  from  Home,  which  ratified  his  title* 

§  14.  Matilda  and  hcf  husband,  Geoffrey,  were  as  unfortunate  in 
Normandy  as  they  had  been  in  England.  The  Norman  nobility^ 
hearing  that  Stephen  had  obtained  the  English  crown,  put  him  in 
possession  of  their  government.  Even  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester, 
natural  son  of  the  late  king,  who  was  much  attached  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  sister  Matilda  and  zealous  (or  the  lineal  succession, 
submitted  to  Stephen,  and  took  the  oath  of  fealty,  but  with  an 
express  condition  that  his  rights  and  dignities  should  be  preserved 
inviolate.  In  return  for  their  submission,  Stephien  allowed  many  of 
the  barons  to  fortify  castles  and  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of 
defence.  As  the  kii^  found  himself  totally  unable  to  refuse  these 
exorbitant  demands,  England  was  immediately  filled  with  fortresses, 
which  the  nobles  garrisoned  either.,  with,  their  vassals,  or  wiiJi 
mercenary  soldiers,  who  flocked  to  them  from  aU  quari^rs. 
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In  1138  David,  king  of  Scotland,  appeared  at  the  head  of  an 
army  in  defence  of  his  niece's  title,  and  penetrated  into  Yorkshire, 
where  his  wild  Oalwegians  and  Highlanders  committed  the  most 
barbarous  ravages.  Enraged  by  this  cruelty,  the  northern  clergy 
and  nobility  assembled  an  army,  with  which  they  encamped  at 
Northallerton,  and  awaitod  the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  A  great 
battle  was  fought,  called  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  from  the 
consecrated  banners  of  St.  Guthbert  of  Durham,  St.  Peter  of  York, 
St.  John  of  Eeverley,  and  St.  Wilfrid  of  Bipon,  which  were  erected 
by  the  English  on  a  waggon,  and  carried  along  with  the  army  as  a 
military  ensign.  The  king  of  Scots  was  defeated,  and  he  himself, 
as  well  as  his  son  Henry,  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of 

y^     the  English  (August  22, 1138). 

^  -  §  15.  This  success  might  have  given  some  stability  to  Stephen's 
throne,  had  he  not,  with  incredible  imprudence,  engaged  in  a 
controversy  with  the  clergy.  In  imitation  of  the  nohility,  the 
bishops  of  Salisbury,  Ely,  and  Lincoln  had  erected  strong  fortresses, 
and  Stephen,  who  was  now  sensible  from  experience  of  the  miscliiefs 
attending  these  multiplied  citadels,  resolved  to  begin  with  destroy- 
ing those  of  the  clergy.  Accordingly,  he  first  seized  the  bishops  of 
Salisbury  and  Lincoln,  threw  them  into  prison,  and  obliging  them 
by  menaces  to  deliver  up  the  strongholds  they  had  lately  erected, 
he  then  turned  his  arms  against  the  bishop  of  Ely.  To  the  surprise  of 
Stephen,  ihe  cause  of  the  prelates  was  espoused  by  his  own  brother, 
Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  papal  legate.  At  a  synod  assembled 
at  Winchester,  complaints  were  made  of  the  king's  proceedings,  and 
Stephen  promised  redress ;  but  the  empress  Matilda,  invited  by  this 
opportunity,  and  encoiu'sged  by  the  legate  himself,  had  now  landed 
in  England,  with  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester  (who  had  renounced  his 
allegiance  the  year  before),  and  a  small  retinue  of  knights  (1189). 
She  fixed  her  residence  first  at  Arundel  castle.  The  gates  were 
opened  to  her  by  Adelais,  her  stepmother.  Many  barons  declared 
for  her,  and  open  war  broke  out  between  the  two  parties.  A  fright- 
ful state  of  anarchy  ensued.  The  castles  of  the  nobility  had  become 
receptacles  of  licensed  robbers,  who,  sallying  forth  day  and  night, 
committed  spoil  in  the  open  country,  the  defenceless  villages,  and 
even  the  cities.  They  put  their  captives  to  torture,  in  order  to 
make  them  reveal  their  treasures;  sold  their  persons  into  slavery ; 
and  set  fire  to  their  houses  after  they  had  pillaged  them  of  every- 
thing valuable.  The  land  was  left  untilled;  the  instruments  of 
husbandry  were  destroyed  or  abandoned ;  and  a  grievous  famine, 
the  natural  result  of  those  disorders,  affected  equally  both  parties, 
and  reduced  the  spoilers  and  their  victims  to  the  extremity  cf 
indigence  and  hunger. 
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The  unexpected  capture  of  Stephen  himself  by  the  earl  of 
Gloucester,  at  Lincoln,  Eocmed  to  promise  an  end  to  these 
calamities.  lie  was  conducted  to  Gloucester,  and,  though  at 
first  treated  with  humanity,  was  soon  after  loaded  with  irons, 
and  imprisoned  at  Bristol  (1141).  The  claims  of  Matilda  were 
solemnly  recognized  in  a  synod  held  at  AVinchester  by  Stephen's 
Inrother,  the  legate.  The  Londoners,  who  clamoured  in  vain  for 
Stephen's  release,  were  obliged  to  submit ;  and  Matilda's  authority, 
by  the  prudence  of  earl  Kobert,  seemed  to  be  established  over  the 
whole  kingdom.  But  besides  the  disadvantage  of  her  sex,  which 
weakened  her  influence  over  a  turbulent  and  martial  people,  Matilda 
was  of  a  passionate,  imperious  spirit,  and  knew  not  how  to  temper 
with  affability  the  harshness  of  a  refusal.  Stcphen*s  queen,  seconded 
by  many  of  the  nobility,  and  by  the  citizens  of  London,  petitioned 
for  the  liberty  of  her  husband,  and  undertook  that  on  this  con- 
dition he  should  renounce  the  crown  and  rctiro  into  a  convent. 
The  offended  legate,  who  desired  that  his  nephew  Eustace  might 
inherit  Boulogne  and  the  other  patrimonial  estates  of  his  father, 
retired  to  Winchester  in  disgust,  and  sided  with  Stephen's  partisans. 
The  Londoners  were  alienated  by  a  heavy  fine  imposed  upon  them 
for  the  support  they  had  given  to  Stephen.  To  check  the  designs 
of  the  If^te,  he  was  besieged  by  the  empress  at  Winchester. 
The  bishop  held  his  palace  and  Maud  the  castle ;  and  the  burning 
of  that  ancient  capital  put  an  end  to  its  rivalry  with  London. 
At  length  the  legate,  having  joined  his  force  to  that  of  the 
Londoners,  besieged  Matilda.  Hard  pressed  by  famine,  she  made  her 
escape ;  but  in  the  flight  earl  Bobert,  her  brother,  while  covering  her 
retreat,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  nobleman  was  as 
much  the  life  and  soul  of  one  party,  as  Stephen  was  of  the  other;  and 
Matilda,  sensible  of  his  merit  and  importance,  consented  to  exchange 
prisoners  on  equal  terms  (Nov.  1, 1141).  Next  year  the  civil  war 
was  again  kindled  with  greater  fury  than  ever.  Matilda  retired  to 
Oxford,  was  besieged  by  the  legate,  and  cscaj)cd  through  the  snow 
to  Walsingford,  scantily  attended  (Dec.  20).  The  war  continued  to 
rage  for  three  years  longer  with  variable  success ;  the  empress 
holding  the  west  of  England,  and  Stephen  the  east  and  London, 
the  barons  being  too  disaffected  towards  both  to  bring  the  contest 
to  a  decision.  Earl  Kobert  died  in  1145,  and  the  empress  retired 
into  Normandy  (1146). 

§  16.  In  1149  Matilda's  son,  Henry  of  Anjou,  proceeded  into 
Scotland,  fi^m  which  place  he. made  various  incursions  into  England, 
but  with  little  success.  By  his  dexterity  and  vigour,  his  valour  in 
war,  and  his  prudent  conduct,  he  roused  the  hopes  of  his  party,  and 
gave  indications  of  those  great  qualities  which  he  afterwards  dis* 
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played  when  he  mounted  the  throne.  After  his  return  to  Normandy 
he  was,  by  Matilda's  consent,  invested  with  the  duchy,  and  upon 
the  death  of  his  father,  Geoffrey,  in  1150,  he  took  possession  of 
Anjou.  His  dominions  were  still  further  augmented  by  his  marriago 
with  Eleanor,  daughter  and  heir  of  William,  duke  of  Guienne 
vnd  count  of  Poitou  (1152),  whom  Louis  YIL  of  France  had 
divorced  on  account  of  the  levity  of  her  conduct.  By  this 
marriage  he  obtained  possession  of  Guienne,  Poitou,  and  other 
provinces  in  the  south  of  France  included  under  the  name  of 
Aquitaine.  Enabled  to  push  his  fortunes  in  England  with  greater 
chance  of  success,  Henry  was  encouraged  to  make  an  inyasion ;  and 
landing  in  England  at  the  end  of  1152,  he  gained  some  advantages 
over  Stephen,  who  had  finally  broken  with  the  church  by  his 
attempt  to  procure  the  coronation  of  Ms  son  Eustace,  which  had 
been  forbidden  by  a  s^pal  bull  obtidned  by  archbishop  Theobald. 
A  decisive  action  was  every  day  expected;  when  the  great  men 
of  both  sides,  and  especially  the  archbishop  and  Henry,  the  legate, 
terrified  at  the  prospect  of  further  bloodshed  and  oonfiision,  inter- 
posed with  their  good  offices,  and  set  on  foot  a  negociation  between 
the  rival  princes.  The  death  of  Stephen's  son,  Eustace  (August 
18),  £Gu;ilitated  arrangements.  It  was  agreed  by  the  treaty  of 
Wallingford  that  Stephen  should  enjoy  the  crown  during  his  life- 
time, and  that  upon,  his  demise  Henry  should  succeed  to  the 
kingdom  (November,  1153).  After  all  the  barons  had  sworn  to 
the  observance  of  this  treaty,  and  done  homage  to  Henry,  as  heir 
to  the  crown,  that  prince  evacuated  the  kingdom ;  and  the  death  of 
Stephen,  which  happened  the  next  year  after  a  short  illness 
(October  25,  1154),  prevented  all  those  quarrels  and  jealousies 
which  were  likely  to  have  ensued' from  so  delicate  a  situation. 

England  sufibred  great  miseries  during  the  reign  of  this  prince, 
but  his  perscmal  character  was  not  liable  to  any  great  exception. 
He  possessed  industry,  activity*  and  courage  to  a  great  degree. 
Though  not  endowed  with  a  sound  judgment,  he  was  not  deficient 
in  abilities.  He  had  the  talent  of  gaining  men's  affections ;  and 
notwithstanding  his  precarious  situation,  he  never  indulged  himself 
in  the  exercise  of  cruelty  or  rerenge.  He  is  commonly  branded  as  a 
usurper ;  but  as  the  right  of  direct  lineal  suoession  was  not  firmly 
established  till  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  his  seizing  of  the  crown, 
regarded  in  itself,  was  no  more  an  act  of  usurpation  than  that  of 
his  t\Vo  predecessors.  He  must,  however,  be  conden^ncd  for  breaking 
hia  oath  of  fealty  to  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  hia  benefftctor. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  EARLY  PLANTAGENET  KINGS. 

HEKBT  n.  A5D  BICHABD  1.      A.P.   1154-1199. 

§  1.  Accession  of  Heis'RT  II.  First  acts  of  his  goTernment.  §  2.  Hii  war 
and  acqnisitioos  in  France.  §  3.  Keclcsiastical  disputes.  Thomas 
Becket.  §  4.  Coostitutions  of  Clarendon.  §  5.  Opposed  by  Becket, 
§  6.  ComprotDise  with  Becket  and  return  of  that  prelate.  §  7.  Becket 
assassinated.  §  8.  Grief  and  submission  of  the  king.  §  9.  Conquest  of 
Ireland.  §  10.  Reyolt  of  the  youne  king  Henry  and  his  brothers.  §  11. 
Henry's  penance  at  the  tomb  of  Becket.  Peace  with  his  sons.  §  12. 
Death  of  the  younji^  king  Henry.  §  13.  Preparations  for  a  Crusade. 
Family  misfortunes  and  death  of  the  king.  His  charactar.  $  14.  Acces- 
sion of  Richard  i.  Preparations  for  the  Crusade.  §  15.  Adyentures 
on  the  Toyage.  §  16.  Transactions  In  Palestine^  §  17.  The  king's 
return  and  captivity  in  Germany.  His  brother  John  and  Philip  of 
France  inrade  his  dominions.  §  18.  Liberation  of  Richard  and  return  to 
England.     $  19.  War  with  France.     Death  and  character  of  the  king. 

§1.  Henry  II.j^  b.  1133;  r.  1161-1189.— Henry  II.,  who  now 
ascended  the  throne,  was  the  first  monarch  of  the  bouse  of  the 
Plantagenets,  whose  name  was  derived  from  the  pianta  genista,  the 
Spanish  broom*pUnt,  a  sprig  of  whieh  was  commonly  worn  in 
his  hat  by  Geoffrsy,  Henry's  father.  I'he  Flantagenets  reigned 
over  England  fbr  more  than  three  centuries^  and  to  this  family  all 
the  English  monarchs  belonged  from  Henry  II.  to  Richard  IIL 
Ca^k  1154-1485) ;  but  after  the  depqsitioD  of  Bichord  U.  the  Una 
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was  divided  into  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York.'  To  Lancaster 
belonged  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VL  (139^1461),  and 
to  York  Edward  IV.,  Edward  V.,  and  Richard  IIL  (I461-14b5). 
The  name  of  Plantagcnet  was  especially  used  as  a  distinctivo 
surname  by  Edward  IV.  Henry  II.  and  his  two  sons  are  also 
called  AngevinB,  They  were  more  intimately  connected  with 
France  by  their  character  and  possessions  than  even  the  Norman 
princes,  and  it  was  not  till  the  loss  of  Normandy  under  John, 
that  the  interests  of  the  royal  house  were  exclusively  centred  in 
England. 

No  opposition  was  offered  to  the  accession  of  Henry.  He  was  iu 
Normandy  at  the  time  of  Stephen*s  death,  and  upon  his  arrival 
in  England  he  was  received  with  the  acclamations  of  all  orders  of 
men.  He  waa  crowned  on  Sunday,  the  19th  of  December.  The 
first  acts  of  his  government  corresponded  to  the  idea  entertained 
of  his  abilities,  and  prognosticated  the  re-establishment  of  that 
justice  and  tranquillity,  of  which  the  kingdom  had  so  long  been 
bereaved.  He  dismissed  the  mercenary  soldiers  who  had  committed 
great  disorders ;  revoked  all  grants  made  by  his  predecessor,  even 
those  which  necessity  had  extorted  from  the  empress  Matilda; 
and  he  reformed  the  coin,  which  had  been  extremely  debased  during 
the  reign  of  his  predecessor.  He  was  rigorous  in  the  execution  of 
justice,  and  in  the  suppression  of  robbery  and  violence..  To  main- 
tain his  authority,  he  caused  all  the  newly  erected  castles  to  be 
demolished,  which  had  proved  so  many  sanctuaries  for  freebooters 
and  rebels. 

§  2.  The  continental  possessions  of  Henry  were  far  more  exten- 
sive than  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  right  of  his 
father,  he  held  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Tourainc ;  in  that  of  his  mother, 
Normandy ;  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  Guienne,  Poitou,  Saintogne, 
Auvergne,  Terigord,  Angoumois,  and  the  Limousin.  These  pro- 
vinces composed  above  a  third  of  the  whole  of  France,  and  were 
much  superior,  in  extent  and  opulence,  to  the  territories  imme- 
diately subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  and  government  of  the  French 
monarch.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  Geoffrey  in  1158,  Henry 
laid  claim  to  Nantes,  which  had  been  put  into  Geoffrey's  hands 
by  the  inhabitants,  after  they  had  expelled  count  Hoel,  their  former 
prince.  That  Louis  VII.  might  not  interpose  and  obstruct  his 
design,  Henry  paid  him  a  visit,  and  by  the  skilful  diplomacy  of 
Thomas  k  Becket  it  was  arranged  that  young  Henry,  heir  to  the 
English  monarchy,  should  be  affianced  to  Margaret  of  France, 
though  the  former  was  only  five  years  of  age  and  the  latter  was 
still  in  her  cradle.  Secure  against  all  interruption  on  this  side^ 
Heiury  now  advanced  withanarmy  into  Brittany.    The  duke  (:k>iitli, 
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In  dttpnir  of  binng  able  to  resist,  not  only  delivered  up  the  county 
of'Nftntes,  which  he  had  seized  on  pretence  of  being  wrongfully' 
disposBessed,  but  also  betrothed  his  daughter  and  only  child,  yet  an 
Infant,  to  Oeoffrey,  the  king's  third  son;  who  was  of  the  same 
tender  years.  On  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  about  seven 
years  after,  Henry,  as  tnesne  l(Hdand  natural  guardian  to  his*  son 
and  daughter-4n-law,  took  possession  of  that  principality,  and  an- 
nexed it  to  his  other  dominibns. 

§3.  In  1162  commenced  the  long  and  memorable  struggle  be* 
tween  Henry  II.  and  ThOroas  k  Bocket 

Tllomas  Becket,  or  k  Becket,  as  he  is  gonendly  called,  was-  th« 
first  man  of  English  birth  who,  since  the  Norman  conquest,  ha4 
risen  t6  any  considerable  station.  He  was  bom  (1119)  of  respect* 
able  parents,  in  the  city  of  London ;  *  was  educated  by  the  prior 
of  Mert6n,  sent  to  Oxfoid,  and  afterwards  to  Paris.  Introduced  inta 
the  household  of  aiohbishop  Theobald,  I^  readily  acquired  great  in« 
flu^nce  owet  the  primate;  was  enabled  by  his  means  to  study  jurisj* 
prudence  at  Bokgna ;  and  on  his  return  to  Bngland  t«as  promoted 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  to  the  prorostshtp  of  Beverl^^ 
and  other  valuable  pkefMinents.  His  genius,  intrepidity,  and  know«> 
ledge  of  the  law>  were  of  great  service  to  Theobald  ini  the  trouUe^ 
Mn»  times  <^  king  Stciihein ;  and  shortly  after  Henry's  aocession, 
he  was  recommended  by  his  palxon  to  the  new  king's  hotico.  He 
soon  ingratiated  himaelf  with  Henry,  as  he  had  done  with  tha 
archbishop,  and  in  1157  was  appointed  chanceUbr.  Besidea  tiiia 
high  office,  he  held  several  buonies  that  had  escheated  to  the 
orown ;  and^  to  enhance  his  greatness,  he  was  intrusted,  with  the 
education  of  Henry,  tiie  king's  eldest  son,  and  heir  to  the  momrohy. 
The  pomp  of  his  retinue,  the  sumptnousness  of  his  furniture;  the 
loamry  of  his  taUe^  the  munificence,  of  his  presents,  oorxesponded 
to  these  great  preferments.  His  .historian,  and  .secretary,  iFita^ 
Stephen,  nentbns,  among  other  particulars,  that  his  apartments 
were  every  day  in  winter  covered'  with  clean  straw  or  hay,  and 
in  summer  with  green  rushes  or  boughs,  lest  the  gentlemen  who 
paid  court  to  him,  and  could  not,  by  reason  of  their  great  number, 
find  a  place  at  table,  should  soil  their  fine  clothes  by  sitting  on 
the  fioor.  A  great  number  of  knights  were  retidned  in  his  servke ; 
the  greatest  barons  were  proud  of  being  received  at  bis  table;  his 
house  was  a  place  of  education  for  the  sons  oi  the  chief  nobility; 
and  the  king  himself  frequently  vouchsafed  fo  partake  of  his 
entertainments,  and  lay  aside  with  his  favourite  the  dignity  of 
royalty. 

Becket,  who  by  his  complaisance  and  good  humour  had  rendered 
•  1a  aaoDjmoiw  auUwrittittt  this  tail  pinnltluidiiil|TtM  fkoa  KanaaHr* 
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himflelf  agreeable,  and  by  his  industry  and  abilities  nseful,  to  his 
master,  appeared  to  be  the  fittest  person  for  supplying  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Theobald.  As  he  was  well  acquunted  with, 
the  king's  intentions  of  retrenching  the  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  the 
clergy,  Henry,  never  expecting  any  resistance,  immediately  issued 
orders  f(x  electing  Becket  archbishop  of  Canterbiury  (May  24, 1162). 
Nor  was  he  inclined  to  waver  in  his  purpose,  thoujj^  Becket,  it  is 
said,  had  warned  him  not  to  expect  from  him,  as  archbishop,  the 
same  undivided  devotion  to  the  royal  interests  he  had  exhibited  as 
chancellor.  No  sooner  was  he  installed  in  this  new  dignity,  than 
he  altered  his  demeanour  and  conduct  Without  waiting  for 
Henry's  return  from  Normandy,  he  resigned  into  his  hands  his 
commission  as  chancellor ;  and  he  now  stood  forth  as  the  champion 
of  the  church;  the  assertor  of  its  rights,  and  of  his  own  privileges,  aa 
the  highest  constitutional  adviser  of  the  crown.  He  maintained, 
in  his  retinue  and  attendants  at  his  table  and  in  public,  his  ancient 
pomp  and  lustre ;  but  in  his  own  person  he  practised  the  greatest 
austerity.  He  wore  sackcloth  next  his  skin;  was  strictly  temperate 
in  Jiis  diet,  and  abundant  in  his  charity  to  the  poor,  feeding  them 
with  the  dishes  from  his  own  table.  In  person,  or  by  deputy, 
he  washed  daily  on  his  knees,  in  imitatkm  of  Christ,  the  feet  of 
.thirteen  beggars.  Relying  on  a  sort  of  promise  made  to  him  by 
the  king,  the  new  arcUbishop  proceeded  to  demand  from  his  former 
associates  the  restitution  of  estates  belonging  to  his  see,  which  he 
accused  them  of  retmning  unjustly. 

He  thus  became  embarked,  aa  he  had  been  in  the  days  of 
Theobald,  in  defence  of  the  church's  rights  against  the  powerful 
barons ;  and  as  the  king  was  equally  zealoua  in  maintaining  and 
augmenting  the  power  of  the  monarchy,  a  rupture  beween  them 
became  imminent  The  tenants  in  chief  in  different  counties 
had  been  aocustomed  to  pay  two  shillings  for  every  hido  of  land 
to  the  shcrilis,  as  a  voluntary  gift,  for  their  own  security.  This 
money  tlie  king  desired  to  confiscate  to  his  own  use,  and  thus 
convert  a  voluntary  into  a  compulsory  tax.  He  broached  this 
proposal  at  a  council  at  Woodstock,  and  when  all  stood  blank  with 
astonishment,  Becket  veotured  to  object.  ''  By  Qod's  eyes ! "  said 
the  king,  "  it  shall  be  paid  mb  I  require."  '*  By  the  reverence  of 
those  eyes  by  which  you  have  sworn,"  replied  the  archbishop^ 
**  it  shall  never  be  paid  firom  my  lands  whilst  I  am  alive."  "  He 
carried  his  point,"  says  Professor  Pearson, "  and  is  the  first  English- 
man on  record  who  defeated  an  unjust  tax."  * 

•  Hilt,  of  EngUnd,  i.  AM.  See  Bofer  |  to  was  the  Danegeld ;  bat  thii  eappoaltkm 
•r  Pountene^,  p.  113,  and  Grim,  21.  Pro-  i  Is  lireooncilsble  wkh  tbe  stitsmtnts  of 
feMdt  atabbt  thinks  UiBft  ttMttxnftttsd  *  Qilm  sad  AbgBt. 
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Three  months  after,  a  fresh  quarrel  ensued.  Since  the  Conquest 
tiie  spiritual  and  temporal  jurisdiction  had  been  sharply  divided.  The 
priest  waa  no  longer  to  judge  the  offences  of  laymen,  and  by  parity 
of  argument,  the  layman  was  not  to  judge  the  priest  But  whilst 
the  temporal  laws  were  severe,  and  could  restrain  crime  by  death  or 
mutilation,  the  clerical  tribunals  were  regulated  by  the  milder  code 
of  the  canon  law,  which  forbad  the  shedding  of  blood.  Its  utmost 
censure  proceeded  no  farther  than  degrading  the  ecclesiastic  and 
reducing  him  to  the  condition  of  the  laity,  when  he  might  be 
punished  by  the  lay  tribunals  for  a  fresh  offence,  but  not  for  any 
he  had  formerly  committed.  In  the  disorders  of  the  last  reign 
discipline  had  been  wholly  relaxed,  and  many  unworthy  clerks  had 
entered  the  church  to  shelter  themselves  and  their  crimes  under  its 
immunities.  Henry  proposed,  at  a  council  at  Westminster  (1163), 
that  clerks  guilty  of  felony  should  be  degraded,  and  then  handed 
over  to  the  lay  tribunals,  to  be  hanged  or  mutilated,  as  justice 
might  require.  The  proposal  was  opposed  by  Becket,  as  contrary 
to  the  customs  of  the  nation  and  the  privileges  of  the  church.  He 
insisted  that  clerks  should  be  tried  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and 
be  degraded  if  found  guilty,  but  not  be  punished  twice  for  the 
same  offence.  Shortly  after  the  king  required  of  the  bishoi)8  and 
clergy  to  obaerve  the  laws  of  his  grandfather,  Henry  I.  But  as  no 
one  could  tell  what  those  laws. were,  and  to  allow  them  to  be  deter- 
mined by  secular  judges  would  have  surrendered  the  whole  question 
in  dispute,  Becket  prevailed  upon  the  bishops  to  consent,  "  saving 
the  honour  of  Qod  and  their  order."  The  king  dismissed  the 
assembly  in  wrath,  took  from  the  archbishop  the  manors  of  Eye  and 
Berkhampetead,  and  persistently  refused  all  his  offers  of  recon- 
ciliation. 

§4.  Bcsolved  to  carry  out  his  purpose,  Henry  summoned  a 
general  council  of  the  nobility  and  prelates  at  Clarendon  (January 
25,  1164),  when  the  laws,  commonly  called  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendan*  were  enacted.  They  consisted  of  16  articles,  of  which 
the  followiug  are  the  most  important : — ^That  bishops  and  abbots 
should  do  homage  to  the  king,  as  their  liege  lord — that  they 
should  not  appeal  to  Rome,  or  quit  the  country  without  his  leave — 
that  they  should  neither  be  elected  without  his  consent,  nor  excom- 
municate any  tenant  in  capite  without  the  king's  permission — that 
the  sons  of  serfs  should  not  be  ordained  without  consent  of  their 
lord — ^finally,  that  the  clergy  should  be  amenable  to  the  king's 
courts  in  all  causes  not  exclusively  spiritual. 

f  5.  To  these  articles,  which  seemed  to  aim  at  the  independence 

*  The  Aiiite  qf  Clarendon  was  not  [  OnutitutUMt  will  be  found  In  Stubta, 
ipraed  ttll  tliA  jtu  llM.    TblB  and  the  |  DoeymcnU,  de.^.  129. 
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of  the  church — ^die  only  body  which,  in  the  absence  of  parliament 
or  public  opinion,  could  at  that  time  exercise  any  moral  contEol 
prer  kings  or  their  officers — ^Becket  demurred.  Moved  at  last  by 
the  entcoaties  of  his  .brethren,  whom  the  kin^  had  terrified  into 
compliance,  the  primate  gave  a  reluctant  and  general  consent,  but 
immediate^  repented  of  his  act  *  He  redoubled  his  penance,  sus- 
pended hlmsdf  from  ofifeiing  mass,  and  wrote  to  the  pope  for 
absolution.  Besolved  upon  his  ruin»  the  king  summoned  a  council 
at  Northampton  (Oct  G,  1164).  Becket  was  condemned  for  not 
baying  personally  appeared  to  a  suit  instituted  against  him 
respecting  certain  lands,  and  as  wanting  in  the  fealty  he  had 
sworn  to  his  sovereign.  His  goods  and  chattels  were  confiscated. 
Not  content  Urith  this  sentence,  the  king  further  demanded  of  him, 
on  Tarious  pretexts,  large  sums  of  money;  and  finally  required 
him  to  give  in  the  accounts  ef  his  administration  while  chancellor, 
and  to  pay  the  balance  due  from  the  revenues  of  all  the  prelacies, 
abbeys,  and  baronies  which  had,  during  that  time,  been  subjected 
to  his  management  By  the  advice  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
Becket  offered  2000  marks  as  a  general  satisfaction  for  all  demands; 
but  his  offer  was  refected.  On  the  seventh  and  last  day  of  the 
council  (Oct  18),  the  archbishop  entered  the  king's  hall,  bearing 
his  cross,  before  him*  It  was  understood  that  he  had  come  to 
forbid  his  suffragnns  to  take  any  farther  part  hi  tho  proceedings^ 
£*iercQ  words  ensued.  As  he  moved  to  the  door,  the  nobles  cried 
out,  ^*  Traitor  and  perjuror;"  but  the  people  £bII  cm  their  knees  and 
implored  his  blessing.  Coiifiidering.  his  life  in  danger,  he  asked 
Henry's  permission  to  leave  Northampton.  On  his  refusal,  he  wiUi- 
drew  secretly,  proceeded  to  the  Kentish  coast  disguised  as  a  monlc^ 
tinder  the  name  of  Brother  Christian,  and  at  last  took  diip|nng 
and  arrived  safely  at  GraveBnes.  Henry  revengied  himself  by 
sequestrating  the  revenues  of  the  see  of  Canterbuiy,  and  banishing 
the  adherents  and  kinsfolk  Gi  the  archbishop^  to  the  number,  of 
400,  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

§  6.  Louis  YII.,  king  of  Fiance,  jealous  of  the  rising  greatness  of 
Henry,  and  tho  pc^,,  whose  interests  wei«  more  immediately  can* 
ccmed  in  supporting  Becket,  received  him  with  the  greatest  marks 
of  distinction^  A  war  ensued  between  Louis  and  Henry ;  and  the 
pope  menaced  Henry  with  Qxcommunicatiott.  In  1169  peace  was 
concluded  between  the  two  monarchs;  and  the  pope  and  Henry 
began  at  last  to  perceive  thsA,  in  the  present  situation  of  afiairs, 
neither  of  them  could  expect  a  final  and  decisive  victory.  Affter 
many  ncgociations,  all  difficulties  were  adjusted  (July,  1170).  The 
king  allowed  Becket  to  return,  after  six  years*  banishment  But 
tho  king  attainod  not  that  tranquillity  he  had  hoped.     During 
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the  heat  of  his.  quoirel  with  Beckct, .  while  he  was  every  day 
expecting  excommunication,  be  had  thought  it  pnident  to  have 
liis  son  Henry,  now  fifteen  years  old,  associated  with  him  in  the 
kingdom.  He  was  consequently  crowned  hy  Roger,  archhishop  of 
Yotk  (June  14, 1170).*  But  Becket,.clai;mng  the  sole  right,  as 
aichbishop  of  C&ntcrbury,  of  officiating  in  the  coronation,  had  iu- 
hihited  all  the  prelates  of  KngUnd  from  assisting  at  the  ceremony, 
and  had  procured  from  the  pope  a  mandate  to  thJa  same  puq)osa 
On  his  arrival  in  England. on. the  first  of  Decemher,  he  notified  to 
the  arohlnshop  of  York  the  sentence  of  suspension,  and  to  the 
bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury  that  of  excommunication,  which, 
at  his  solicitation,  the  pope  had  pronounced  against  theiii.  As  he 
}»oceeded  to  take  possession  of  his  diocese,  he  was.  received .  in 
Bodiestor,  and  all  the  towns  through  which  he  passed,  with  the 
shouts  and  acclamations  of  tho  populace.  In  fcSouthwark  the 
^C'Tgy*  the  laity,  men  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  came  forth  to  meet 
him,  and  celebrated  with  h^'mns  of  joy  his  triumiOiant  return. 

§  7.  Arriving  at  his  seo,  he  found  that  the  property  had  been 
grievously  wasted  in  his  absence  by  Banulph  da  Droc,  the  se^ 
qucstrator  appointed  by  the  king,  and  he  fulminated  the  church's 
ccnsuros  against  the  offender.  Meanwhile,  the  sns^ndcd  and 
excommunicated  prelates  arrived  at  Bur,  near  Bdyenx,  where 
the  king  then  rcsidcii,  and  complained  of  the  violent  proceedings 
of  Becket.  Henry,  furious  at  their  rc]xyrt,  declaimed  more  than 
once  against  the  ingratitude  of  his  courtiers,  who  were  slow  to 
ItvengCL  him  on  a  bose>-bom  priest.  Taking  tlMse  f lassionate  expres- 
i^ons  for  a  hint,  four  gentlenusn  of  his  household,  Reginald  Fits^ 
Urse,  William  de  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Morville,  and  Kichard  Brito, 
or  the  Breton,  immediately  took  counsel ;  and,  swearing  to  avenge 
their  prince*8  quarrel,  secretly  withdrew  from  court  Some 
menacing  expressions  wliich  they  had  drop|)ed  gave  a  suspicion 
of  their  design ;  and  the  king  despatched  a  messenger  after  them, 
charging  them  to  attempt  nothing  against  the  person  of  the 
primate:  but  these  orders  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  their  fatal 
purpose.  Repairing  by  different  routes  to  Saltwuod,t  where  De 
Broc  resided  (Dec.  28),  they  spent  that  night,  tlie  Feast  of 
Th€  I/oly.Jnnocefits,  in  planning  the  murder,  ^^ext  day  they 
proceeded  in  groat  haste  to  the  archiepiscopal  palace  of  Canter* 


•  Prince  Henry  was  called  "  the  young 
king,**  and  his  Ihthcr  "the  old  king," 
tboaich  he  was  only.  tUziy-iievien  years  old 
DOW  and  fifty-six  wbeo  ha  died.  The 
young  king  is  often  styled  Henry  III.  in 
old  books. 
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bury,  pretending  business  from  the  king.    They  found  the  primate 
slenderly  attended;  and,  among  other  menaces  and  reproaches, 
required  him  to  quit  the  country,  or  absolve  the  excommunicated 
prelates.     Alarmed  by  the  threats  of  the  knights,  the   monks 
hurried   the  archbishop    into  the  transept,  where    vespers  had 
already  commenced.    The  assassins,  who  had  retired  to  arm  them- 
selves, reappeared  at  the  church  door,  which  the  monks  would 
have  fastened,  but  Becket  forbad  them  to  convert  the  house  d 
God  into  a  fortress.    In  the  dim  twilight  the  trembling  monks  con- 
cealed themselves  under  the  altars  and  behmd  the  pillars  of  the 
church.    Becket  was  mounting  the  steps  that  led  from  the  north 
transept  into  the  choir,  when  the  murderers  rushed  in ;  he  then 
turned  round,  came  down,  and  confronted  them.    Fitz-Urse^  wield- 
ing in  his  hand  a  glittering  axe,  was  the  first  to  approach  him, 
exclaiming,  '*  Where  is  the  traitor  ?  Where  is  the  archbishop?  "    At 
the  second  call  Becket  replied,  "  Reginald,  here  I  am,  no  traitor, 
but  an  archbishop  and  priest  of  Ood :  what  do  you  wish  ?  **  and 
passing  by  him,  took  up  his  station  between  the  central  pillar  and 
the  massire  wall  which  still  forms  the  south-west  comer  of  what 
was  then  the  chapel  of  St  Benedict.    On  his  repeated  refusal  to 
revoke  the  excommunication^  the  assassins  attempted  to  drag  him 
out  of  the  church,  in  order  to  despatch  him  outside  the  sacred 
precincts.    But  Becket  resisted  with  all  his  might,  and,  exerting  his 
great  strength,  flung  Tracy  down  upon  the  pavement.     Finding 
it  hopeless  to  remove  him,  Fitz-Urse  approached  him  with  his 
drawn  sword,  and,  waving  it  over  his  h«id,  dashed  off  his  cowl. 
Thereupon  Tracy  sprang  forward  and  struck  a  more  decisive  blow. 
Grim,  a  monk  of  Cambridge,  who  up  to  this  moment  had  his  arm 
round  Becket,  threw  it  up  to  intercept  the  blade.    The  blow  lighted 
upon  the  arm  of  the  monk,  which  fell  wounded  or  broken,  and 
the  spent  force  of  the  stroke  descending  on  Becket's  head,  grazed 
the  crown,  and  finally  resting  on  the  left  shoulder,  cut  through  the 
clothes  and  skin.    At  the  next  blow,  struck  by  Tracy  or  Fitz-Urse, 
upon  his  bleeding  head,  Becket  drew  back,  as  if  stunned,  and  then 
raised  his  clasped  hands  above  it.    The  blood  from  the  first  blow 
was  trickling  down  his  face  in  a  thin  streak ;  he  wiped  it  with  his 
arm,  and  when  he  saw  the  stain  he  said,  "  Into  thy  hands,  0  Lord,  I 
commend  my  spirit."    At  the  third  stroke,  he  sank  on  his  knees, 
and  murmured  in  a  low  voice,  **  For  the  name  of  Jesus  and  in 
defence  of  the  church  I  am  willing  to  die."    Without  moving  hand 
or  foot,  he  fell  fiat  on  his  face  as  he  spoke,  and,  while  in  this 
posture,  received  from   Richard    the  Breton  a  tremendous  blow 
upon  the  skull.     A  subdencon  named  Hugh,  an  associate  of  the 
assassins,  planting  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  oorpse,  caused 
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the  blood  and  brains  to  spirt  out  upon  the  pavement.  This 
foul  deed  was  perpetrated  on  Tuesday,  the  29lh  December 
(a.d.  1170)  a  day  long  memorable  in  England  as  the  martyrd«>m 
of  St  Thomas. 

Thomas  Bccket  was  a  ]>relate  of  the  most  lofty,  intrepid,  and 
inflexible  spirit,  and  no  one  who  enters  into  the  genius  of  that  age 
can  reasonably  doubt  of  his  sincerity.  Nor  does  it  detract  from  his 
sincerity,  that  he  was  sometimes  actuated  by  mixed  motives,  in 
which  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  his  zeal  for  the  church 
or  his  own  personal  wrongs  and  offended  dignity  had  the  upper 
hand.  He  had  to  contend,  as  he  believed,  for  the  independence  of 
the  clergy,  against  a  monarch  no  less  powerful,  energetic,  and 
absolute  than  Heury  II.  He  ha<l  to  defend  the  spiritual  against 
the  aggressions  of  the  temporal  authority,  armed  with  all  the 
wealth,  the  torritorial  possessions,  and  the  influence  of  a  monarch 
more  powerful  than  any  in  Christendom.  Bight  as  it  undoubtedly 
was  for  Henry  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  crown,  and  render 
the  cleigy  amenable  for  criminal  offences  to  the  temporal  courts, 
the  assertion  of  an  authority  vesting  on  some  higher  sanction  than 
the  will  of  the  monarch  was  no  less  needful  and  important. 

§  8.  The  intelligence  of  the  murder  throw  the  king  into  great 
consternation.  The  point  of  chief  importance  to  Henry  was  to  con- 
vince the  pope  of  his  innocence;  or,  rather,  to  persuade  him  that 
he  would  reap  greater  advantages  from  the  submission  of  England 
than  from  proceeding  to  extremities  against  that  kingdom.  By 
the  skill  of  hid  ambassadors  he  found  means  to  appease  the 
pontiff,  whooe  anathemas  were  only  levelled  in  general  against  all 
the  actors,  accomplices,  and  abettors  of  Beckct's  murder.  The 
cardinals  Albert  and  Theotwin  were  appointed  legates  to  examine 
the  cause,  and  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  Normandy  for  that 
purpose.  Henry  made  his  submission,  denying  all  complicity  in 
the  murder  of  the  arehbishop,  and  rescinding  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon.  Three  years  afler  his  death,  Becket  was  canonized 
by  pope  Alexander  III. ;  his  body  was  removed  to  a  magnificent 
shrine,  enriched  with  presents,  and  visited  by  jnlgrimsfrom  all  parts 
of  Christendom. 

i  9.  As  soon  as  Henry  found  that  he  was  in  no  Immediate  danger 
from  the  thunders  oi  the  Vatican,  he  undertook  a  long-projeoted 
expedition  into  Ireland. 

As  Britain  was  first  peopled  from  Qaul,  so  was  Ireland  probably 
frran  Britain,  'llio  Irish  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  St 
Patrick,  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century ;  and  the  ecclesiastics 
of  that  country  pre«erved  a  considerable  share  of  learning  when 
oihes  nations  were  buried  in  ignorance.    The  invasions  of  the  Danes 
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and  Northmen  in  th^  ^hth  century  plimged  Ireland  again  into 
barbarism,  from  whkh^  however,  the  towns  which,  those  invaden 
founded  on  ..the  coast— Dublin,  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Limerick — 
were  now  beginning  to  emerge.  Besides  many  small  tribe$,  thepe 
if:ere,  in  the  age  of  Henry  II.,  five  principal  sovereignties  in  the 
island-r-Munster,  Leinstor,  Meath,  Ulster,  and  Connaught;  one 
or, other  of  which  was  commQuly  paramount  in  Ireland.  Boderic 
O'Connor,  ^ing  of  Connaught,  held  that  dignity  at  this  time.  The 
ambition  of  Henry,  very  early  in  his  reign,  had  been  set  on  attempt- 
ing the  subjection  of  Ireland.  A  pretext  only  was  waiting.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  recourse  to  Rome,,  which  assumed  a  right  to 
dispose  of  kingdoms  and  empires,  and  especially  of  islands,  according 
to  the  alleged  donatiou  of  Constantina  Adrian  IV.  (Brcakspear), 
the  only.  Englishman  who  has  ever  sat  upon  the  papal  throne, 
gladly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  bringing  the  Irish 
church  under  the  dominion  of  Home ;  and  therefore,  in  the  year 
1155,  he  issued  a  b)iU  in  favour  of  Henry,  giving  him  enjtiro 
right  and  authority  over  Ireland.  The  king,  however,  was  »t 
that  time  prevented  by  various  causes  from  putting  his  design,  into 
execution. 

Dermot  Macmorrc^h,  king  of  Ldnster,  had  carried  off  Dervorghal, 
wife  of  0*  Buaxc,  prince  of  Breffny.  (Leitrim).  Her  husband,  ool  lect- 
ing.his  forces,  and  strengthened  by.  the  alliance,  of  •Boderic,  king  of 
Connaught,  invaded  the  dominiona  oi  Dermot,and  drove  ikm  from 
his  kingdom.  The  exiled  prince  craved  the  assistance  of  Henry; 
and  offered,  in  the  event  of  being  restored  to  his  kingdom,  to  hold  it 
in  vassalage  under  the  crown  of  England  (1168),  Embarrassed 
by  the  rebellions  of  his  French  subjects,  at.  that  time,  as  well  as  by 
his  disputes  with  the  see  of  Bome,  Henry  gave  Dermot  no  further 
assistance  than  letters  patent,  empowering  all. his  subjects  to  aid 
the  Irish  prince  in  the  recovery,  of  his  dominions.  Supported 
by  this  authority,  Dermot  formed  an  alliance  with  Richard,  earl  of 
Chepstow  or  Strigul,  sumamed  Strongbow,  son  of  Gilbert  de  Clare. 
Richard  had  dissipated  his  fortune ;  and .  being  ready  for  any 
despecate  undertaking,  he  promised  to  assist  Dennot  on  condition 
of  espousing  Eva,  daughter  of  that  prince,  and  being  declared 
heir  to  the  kingdom  of  XiOinster»  While  Richard  was  assembling 
his  forces,  Dermot  engaged  the  assistance  of  two  other  knights 
in  South  Wales,  Robert  Fitz-Stephen  and  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald. 
In  1170  Fitz-Stophen  crossed  over  to  Ireland  with  a  small  force 
and  took  the  town  of  Wexford ;  and  was  shortly  afterwards  joined 
by  Fitz-Gerald.  ^ext  year  Richard  de  Clare,  having  obtained  an 
ambiguous  permission  from  Henry  to  embark  in  the  enterprise^ 
knded  in  Ireland,  took  Waterford  and  Dublin,  and,  marrying  Eta* 
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became  soon  alber,  by  the  death  of  Dermot,  master  of  Leinster, 
and  inepared  to  extend  his  authority  oyer  the  rest  of  Ireland. 
Roderie,  and  other  Iriish  princes,  alarmed  at  the  danger,  heaieged 
Dublin  with  an  army  of. 30,000  men:  but  earl  Eichard,  making 
a  sudden  sally  at  the  head  of  90  knights  with  their  followers, 
put  this  numerous  army  to  rout,  chased  them  from  the  field,  and 
pursoed  them  with  great  slaughter.  None  in  Ireland  now  dared  to 
oppose  themselves  to  the  English. 

Henry  now  determined  to  attack  Ireland  in  person,  and  landed 
al  Waterford  at  the  head  of  400  knights  Mid  4000  soldiers. 
He  found  the  Irish  so  dLspiiited  by  their  late  misfortunes,  that,  in 
a  progress  which  he  made  through  the  island,  he  had  no  other 
occupation  than  to  receire  the  homage  of  his  new  subjects.  The 
clergy,  in  a  synod  at  Cashel,  not  only  made  submission  to  Henry, 
but  agreed  to  alterations  which  brou^t  the  native  chtirch  nearer 
to  the  English  model  (I172)>  Appoin^g  Kichard  seneschal  of 
Ireland,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  England,  after  a  stay  of  six 
months.  Thus  was  Ireland  aubduod  and  annexed  to  Ihe  English 
crown,  ^hose  king  became  "  Lord  of  Ireland,*' 

§  10.  The  king's  precantion  in  establishing  the  several  branches 
of  his  fiamily  seemed  well  calculated  to  prevent  all  jealousy  among 
his  children.  He  had  appointed  Henry,  his  eldest  surviving  son,* 
to  be  his  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy; and  the  counties  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Toundne ;  Richard, 
his  third  son,  was  invested  with  the  duchy  of  Gnienne  and  county 
of  Poitou ;  Geoffrey,  his  fourth  son,  by  right  of  his  wife,  had  the 
duchy  of  Brittany;  and  the  new  conquest  of  Ireland  Was  destined 
as  an  appanage  for  John,  the  youngest.  But  his  hopes  were 
frustrated.  In  1173  his  three  eldest  sons  fled  to  the  court  of 
France,  and  demanded  of  their  father  immediiate  possession  of  a 
portion,  at  any  rate^  of  the  territories  iXKMnised  them.  They 
had  been  encouraged  in  their  filial  disobedience  by  their  mother* 
Gleanor,  who,  offended  with  her  husband  on  account  of  his 
infidelities,  had  attempted  to  fly  to  France,  but  was  seized 
and'  thrown  into  confinement.  Young  Henry  had  also  been  in- 
stigated by  his  father-in-law,  Louis  YII.,  who  persuaded  him  that 
the  Stxt  of  his  having  been  crowned  as  king  conferred  upon  him  the 
right  of  participating  in  the  throne.  Many  of  the  Norman  nobility 
deserted  to  the  prince.  The  Breton  and  Gascon  barons  seemed 
equally  disposed  to  embrace  the  quarrel  of  Geoffrey  and  Richard. 
Disaffection  crept  in  among  the  English ;  and  the  earls  of  Leicester 
and  Chester,  in  particular,  openly  declared  against  the  king.  On  the 
continent, however,  Henry  obtained  ac  all  points,  and  without  much 
•  HtoflisOom,  WiUiam.  had  died  aii  inCmt,  la  116S. 
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difficulty,  the  advantage  over  his  enemies.  The  defeat  of  Leicester,  at 
Fomeham^in  Suffolk  (October,  1173),  was  followed  by  fresh  hostilities 
the  next  year.  William  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  also  entered 
into  this  great  confederacy ;  and  a  plan  was  concerted  for  a  general 
invasion  at  different  |)arts  of  the  kill's  extensive  and  factious 
dominiuns.  The  king  of  Scots  crossed  the  border.  Several  of  the 
counties  were  in  open  revolt.  The  belief  gained  ground  that  the 
king  had  been  privy  to  the  murder  of  the  archbishop,  and  that  these 
disasters  were  a  judgment  upon  him. 

§  11.  Under  these  circumstances  Henry  resolved  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  tomb  of  the  martyr,  and  humble  himself  before  the 
ashes  of  the  saint.  He  crossed  over  from  Normandy  in  1174,  and 
on  July  12  entered  Canterbury.  As  soon  as  he  came  within  sight 
of  the  cathedral  he  dismounted,  walked  barefoot  towards  it,  prostrated 
himself  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas,  remidned  in  fasting  and 
prayer  for  a  whole  day,  and  watched  all  night  the  holy  reliques.  Ue 
even  submitted  to  a  penance  still  more  humiliating.  He  assembled 
a  chapter  of  the  monks,  disrobed  himself  before  them,  put  a  scourge 
of  discipline  into  the  hands  of  each,  and  presented  his  bare  shOul' 
ders  to  the  lashes  successively  inflicted  upon  him.  Next  day  he 
received  absolution ;  and  departing  for  London,  received  soon  after 
the  welcome  intelligence  of  a  great  victory  over  the  Scots  at  Alnwick, 
and  of  the  capture  of  their  king.  As  this  success  was  gained  on  the 
very  day  of  his  absolution,  it  was  regarded  as  the  earnest  of  his 
final  reconciliation  with  Heaven  and  with  St.  Thomas.  The  victory 
proved  decisive.  In  less  than  three  weeks  all  opposition  disappeared, 
and  Henry's  rebellious  subjects  hastened  to  make  their  submLssions. 
Louis  was  glad  to  conclude  a  peace;  his  sons  returned  to  their 
obedience ;  and  William,  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
at  Falaise,  was  compelled  with  all  his  barons  and  prelates  to  do 
homage  in  the  cathedral  of  York,  and  to  acknowledge  Henry  and 
his  successors  for  their  superior  lord  (1175).  Berwick,  Roxburgh, 
and  other  important  places,  were  ceded  to  the  English  monarch, 
and  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  was  placed  in  his  hands. 

§  12.  Thus  extricated  with  honour,  contrary  to  expectation,  from 
a  situation  in  which  his  throne  was  exposed  to  great  danger,  Henry 
employed  himself  for  several  years  in  improving  the  internal  ad* 
ministration  of  his  kingdom.  One  of  the  most  important  of  his 
enactments  was  the  appointment  of  itinerant  justices,  of  which 
institution  an  account  is  given  at  the  close  of  this  book.  Another 
was  the  substitution  in  certain  cases  of  a  trial  by  sixteen  sworn 
recognitors  in  place  of  the  trial  by  battle. 

The  success  which  had  attended  Henry  in  his  wars  prevented  his 
neighbours  from  forming  any  fresh  projects  against  him.    In  1177 
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he  sent  over  his  fourth  son,  John,  into  Ireland  with  a  view  of 
making  a  more  complete  conquest  of  the  island ;  but  the  petulance 
and  incapacity  of  this  prince  exasperated  the  Irish  chieftains, 
and  obliged  the  king  soon  after  to  recall  him.  The  latter  years  of 
Henry's  reign  were  embittered  by  the  renewed  rebellion  of  l^s  sons, 
and  their  mutual  quarrels.  In  1183  his  son  Henry  was  seized  with 
a  fatal  illness  in  the  midst  of  his  criminal  designs,  and  died  ex- 
presdng  deep  sorrow  for  his  filial  ingratitude.  lUchard  and  Geoffrey 
made  war  upon  each  other;  and  when  this  quarrel  was  accom- 
modated, Geoffrey,  the  most  vicious  perhaps  of  all  Henry's  unhappy 
femily,  levied  war  against  his  father.  Henry  was  freed  from  tliis 
danger  by  his  son's  death,  who  was  killed  in  a  tournament  at  Paris 
(1186). 

5  13.  In  the  year  1187  the  city  of  Jerusalem  fell  into  the  hands 
of  sultan  Saladin,  and  a  new  Crusade  was  determined  on.  The 
French  and  English  monarchs  and  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa 
assumed  the  cross.  In  the  midst  of  these  preparations  Bichard, 
supported  by  Philip  Augustus  of  France  (who  had  succeeded  Louis 
YII.  in  1180),  again  took  up  arms  against  his  father  for  detaining 
certain  lands  belonging  to  Adelais,  Philip's  sister,  who  was  betrothed 
to  Bichard  (1189).  After  much  fruitless  ncgociation,  Henry  was 
obliged  to  defend  his  dominions  by  arms,  and  engage  in  a  war  with 
his  son  and  with  France,  in  which  his  reverses  so  subdued  his  spirit 
that  he  submitted  to  all  the  rigorous  terms  demanded  of  him.  But 
this  was  the  least  of  his  mortifications.  When  he  required  a  list 
of  those  harons  to  whom  he  was  bound  to  grant  a  pardon  for  their 
connection  with  Bichard,  he  was  astonish^  to  find  at  the  head  of 
them  the  name  of  his  favourite  son  John.  Overloaded  with  cares 
and  sorrows,  the  unhappy  father,  in  this  last  disappointment  of 
his  domestic  tenderness,  broke  out  into  expressions  of  the  utmost 
despair,  cursed  the  day  in  which  he  was  born,  and  bestowed  on  his 
ungrateful  and  undutiful  children  a  malediction  which  he  never 
'could  be  prevailed  on  to  retract.  This  final  blow  quite  broke  his 
spirit,  and  aggravated  the  fever  from  which  he  was  suffering.  He 
expired  at  the  castle  of  Chinon,  near  Saumur  (July  6, 1189).  Hi? 
natural  son,  Geoffrey,  who  alone  had  behaved  dutifully  towards 
him,  attended  his  corpse  to  Fontevraud,  where  it  lay  in  state  in 
the  abbey  church.  As  Bichard  met  the  sad  procession^  he  was 
struck  with  horror  and  remorse,  and  expressed  a  deep  sense 
of  his  own  undutiful  behaviour.  Thus  died,  in  the  58th  year 
of  his  age,  and  34th  of  his  reign,  the  most  remarkable  pnnco  of 
his  time. 

Henry  was  of  a  middle  stature,  strong,  and  well  proportioned ;  bis 
oountenance  was  li\'ely  and  engaging;  his  conversation  affaUe 
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and  entertaining*,  his  speech  easy,  persuasive,  and  ever  at  com- 
mand. He  loved  peace,  but  possessed  both  bravery  and  conduct 
in  war ;  was  {^evident  without  timidity,  severe  in  the  execution 
of  justice,  and  temperate  without  austerity.  Gruel  and  ia,\ae,  his 
abilities  were  more  conspicuous  than  his  virtues.  He  preserved  his 
health,  and  kept  himself  from  corpulency,  to  which  he  was  some- 
what inclined,  by  an  abstemious  diet,  and  by  frequent  exercise^ 
particularly  hunting.  Hestless  and  energetic,  he  generally  trans- 
iicted  business  standing,  and  was  careless  how  he  ate  or  drank  or 
dressed.  In  his  person  were  united  many  of  the  characteristicji 
of  his  race,  both  bad  and  good.  He  was  a  lair  scholar,  had  a 
wonderful  memory,  and  was  more  careful  of  the  forms  than  of  the 
spirit  of  religion.  He  had  five  sons  by  Eleanor,  of  whom  only  two^ 
Richard  and  John,  survived  him.  Of  his  natural  children  the  most 
distinguished  were  William,  who  received  the  surname  of  Longr 
sword,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  and 
Geofifrey,  already  mentioned,  who  became  bishop  of  Ldncoln  and 
archbi^op  of  York. 

RICHARD  I. 

§14.  Richard  I.,  h.  1167;  r.  1189-1199,-- Richard  succeeded 
his  father  without  opposition.  He  dismissed  his  father's  minister, 
Ranulf  de  Glanville,  the  justiciary,  and  released  his  mother  Eleanor 
from  the  confinement  in  which  she  had  long  been  detained  by  the 
late  king. 

The  history  of  Richard's  roign  consists  of  little  more  than  his 
personal  adventures.  Impelled  by  the  love  of  military  glory,  the 
sole  purpose  of  his  government  seems  to  have  been  the  relief  of  the 
Boly  Land,  and  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens.  This 
zeal  against  the  infidels  was  shared  by  his  subjects,  and  broke  out 
in  London  on  the  day  of  his  coronation  (September  3).  The  king 
had  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  the  Jews  from  appearing  at  the 
ceremony;  but  some  of  them,  presuming  on  the  large  presents 
made  him  by  their  nation,  ventured  to  approach  the  hall  where  the 
king  was  dining,  Exposed  by  their  appearance  to  the  insults  of 
the  populace,  they  took  to  flight.  A  rumour  was  spread  that  the 
king  had  issued  orders  for  their  massacre.  This  command,  so 
agreeable  to  popular  prejudices,  was  executed  in  an  instant  on  such 
as  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  multitude,  who,  moved  alike  by 
rapacity  and  zeal,  broke  into  their  houses,  plundered,  and  murdered 
the  owners.  The-  inhabitants  of  the  other  cities  of  England 
imitated  the  example.  In  York  500  Jews,  who  had  retired  into  the 
ctf&tle  for  safety,  unable  to  defend  the  place,  murdered  their  own 
wives  and  children,  and  then,  setting  fire  to  the  castlo,  perished 
in  the  flames. 
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Regftrdkfis  of  every  consideration  except  his  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land»  Richacd  endeavoured  to  raise  monisy  by  all  expedients, 
how  pernicious  soever  they  might  be  to  the. public,  or. dangerous  to 
the  royal  authority.  He.  set  to  sale  the  revenues  and  manors  of 
the  crown,  and  the  offices  of  greatest  trust  and  power;  sold^  for  so 
small  a  sum  as  10,000  marks,  the  vassalage  of  Scotland,  together 
with  the  fortresaos  of  Roxburgh  and  Berwick,  acquired  by  his  father 
during  the  course  of  his  victorious  reign.  Leaving  tlie  adminifr* 
tcaiion  in  the  hands  of  t^  bishops  of  Durham  and  Ely,  whom  he 
appointed  juntidan^  and  guardians  of  the  realm,  Rieliard  proceeded 
to  the  plains, of  Yezelay,  on  the. borders  of  Burgundy,  the  place  of 
lendesvoua  agreed  on  with  the  French  king.  Philip  and  Richard, 
on  their  arrival  there,  found  their  combined  army  amount  to  100,000 
men  (July  1, 1190). 

.,&15.  Here  the  French  prince  and  the  English  reiterated  their 
INXMnises.  of  Qordial  friendship,  and  pledged  their  faith  not  to  invade 
^ach  other's  dpmini<His  during  tlie  Crusade.  They  then  separated; 
f  hilip  took  th9  ipad  to  Genoa,  Richard  the  road  to  Marseilles,  with 
«  yicMT  of  meeting  their  fleets,  which  were  severally  appointed  to 
rendezyoMS  in  these  harbours,  and  met  again  at  Messina,  wh^re  they 
were  detained  during  the  whole  winter.  Here  Richard  was  joined 
by  Borengaria,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  with  whom  ho  had 
become  eniimoured  in  Guienne.  In  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  (1191)  the  English  ^eet,.  on  leaving  the  port  of  Messina,  met 
with  a  fungus  tempest,  and  the  squadron  in  which  Bercngoria  and 
her  suite  were  embarked  was  driven  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus.  In 
o^msequenoe  of  their  inhospitable  treatment  by  Isaac,  the  ruler 
of  Cyprus,  Richard  landed  there,  dethrpned  Isaac,  and  established 
fovemors  over  the  island.  Richard  tlion  espoused  Berengaria 
(May  12),  and  early  in  the  next  month  sailed  for  Palestine. 

§  16.  The  arrival  of  Philip  and  Richard  ins^ured  new  life  into 
the  Crusaders.  The  emulation  between  the  rival  kings  and  rival 
nations  produced  extraordinary  acts  of  valour :  Richard  in  particular 
drew  upon  himself  the  general  attention.  Acre,  which  had  been 
attaoked  for  above  two  years  by  the  united  force  of  all  the  Christians 
in  Palestine,  now  surrendered  j  but  Philip,  instead  of  pursuing 
the  hopes  of  further  conquest,  disgusted  witli  the  ascendancy 
assumed  and  acquired  by  Richard,  declared  his  resolution  of  return* 
ingi'to  France.  Richard,  with  those  who  still  remained  under  hia 
command,  determined  to  lay  siege  to  Ascalon,  an^i  thus  open  the 
way  to  Jerusalem.  The  march  along  the  seacoast  of  100  miles 
from  Acre  to  Ascalon  was  a  perpetual  battle  of  11  days.  A^alon 
fell  into  his  hands,  and  Richard  was  even  able  to  advance  within 
aght  of  Jerusalem,  the  object  of  his  enterprise,  when  ho  had  the 
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mortification  to  find,  from  the  irresistible  desire  of  his  allies  to 
return  home,  that  all  hopes  of  further  conquest  must  be  abandoned 
for  the  present,  and  the  acquisitions  of  the  Crusaders  be  secured 
by  an  accommodation  with  Saladin.  He  concluded  a  truce  for 
three  years  with  that  monarch  (1192);  stipulating  that  Acre, 
Joppa,  and  other  seaport  towns  of  Palestine,  should  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  City  be 
vnmolested. 

^  17.  No  business  of  importance  now  remained  to  detain  Richard 
in  Palestine ;  and  the  intelligence  which  he  had  received,  concern- 
ing the  intrigues  of  his  brother  John,  and  those  of  the  king  of 
France,  made  him  sensible  that  his  presence  was  necessary  in 
Europe.  As  he  dared  not  pass  through  France,  he  sailed  to  the 
Adriatic;  and  being  shipwrecked  near  Aquileia,  he  assumed  the 
disguise  of  a  merchant  returning  from  pilgrimage,  with  the  pm> 
pose  of  taking  his  journey  secretly  through  Germany.  At  Vienna 
he  was  betrayed  by  his  prodigality;  was  arrested  by  orders  of 
Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  who  had  been  ofiended  by  some  insult 
whilst  serving  with  Richard  in  Palestine  (December  20,  1192).  By 
the  duke  he  was  delivered  to  Henry  YI.,  the  German  emptor,  in 
return  for  a  large  sum  which  he  paid  to  Leopold,  and  was  detuned 
by  him  in  a  caatle  in  the  Tyrol.  The  English  learnt  the  captivity 
of  their  king  from  a  letter  which  the  emperor  sent  to  Philip,  king 
of  France.*  The  news  excited  the  greatest  indignation;  it  seemed 
incredible  that  the  champion  of  the  Cross  should  be  treated  with 
such  indignity.  Philip  hastened  to  profit  by  the  circumstance;  he 
formed  a  treaty  ^vith  John,  the  object  of  which  was  the  perpetual 
ruin  of  Richard.  Philip,  in  consequence,  invaded  Normandy,  but 
was  driven  back  with  loss ;  and  John  was  equally  unsuccessful  in 
his  enterprises  in  England.  The  justiciaries,  supported  by  the 
general  affection  of  the  people,  provided  so  well  for  the  defence  ol 
the  kingdom,  that  John  was  obliged,  after  some  fruitless  efifbrts, 
to  conclude  a  truce. 

§  18.  Meanwhile  the  high  spirit  of  Richard  suffered  in  Germany 
every  kind  of  insult  and  indignity.  He  was  brought  before  the 
diet  of  the  empire  at  Hagenau,  and  accused  by  Henry  of  many 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  (March  22,  1193);  but  Richard  de- 
fended himself  with  so  much  ability,  that  he  produced  a  profound 
impression  on  the  German  princes,  who  exclaimed  loudly  against 
the  conduct  of  the  emperor.  The  pope  threatened  him  with  ex- 
communication;  and  Henry  at  last  agreed,  in  a  conference  at 
Worms,  to  restore  Richard  to  his  freedom  for  the  sum  of  100,000 

*  The  vell-knovD  story  of  the  discovery  I  page  singing  a  song  under  hit  wlndofir 
of  Baduxd's  place  of  oonflneBieiit  by  his  I  rests  «  no  Uatoricalaathortty. 
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marks  paid  down,  and  50,000  more  on  security.*  Half  of  the  sum 
was  to  be  paid  before  he  received  his  liberty,  and  hostages  delivered 
for  the  remainder  (December,  1193).  Making  all  imaginable  haste 
to  eacape,  Richard  embarked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and 
reached  Sandwich,  March  20,  1194.  As  soon  as  Philip  heard  of 
the  king's  deliverance,  he  wrote  to  his  confederate  John:  Take 
heed  of  yourself,  for  the  devil  «  broken  loose.  The  joy  of  the 
Engli^  was  extreme  at  the  appearance  of  their  monarch,  who 
had  suffered  so  many  calamities,  had  acquired  so  much  glory,  and 
had  spread  the  reputation  of  their  name  to  the  furthest  East.  The 
barons,  in  a  great  council,  confiscated  all  John's  possessions  in 
England;  and  assisted  the  king  in  reducing  the  fortresses  which 
still  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  brother's  adherents. 

§  19.  Having  settled  everything  in  England,  Richard  passed  over 
with  an  army  into  Normandy,  impatient  to  make  war  on  Philip, 
and  revenge  himself  for  the  many  injuries  received  from  tliat 
monarch.  The  incidents  which  attended  these  hostilities  were 
mean  and  frivolous.  The  war,  frequently  interrupted  by  truces,  was 
continued  till  within  a  short  period  of  Richard's  death.  The 
king  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder  with  an  arrow  by  Bcrtrand 
de  Gourdon,  whilst  besieging  the  castle  of  Chaluz,  belonging  to 
his  vassal  Yidomar,  viscount  of  Limoges,  who  had  refused  to 
surrender  the  whole  of  a  treasure  which  he  had  discovered.  The 
castle  was  taken,  and  all  the  garrison  hanged,  except  the  un- 
fortunate ardier,  whom  the  king  had  reserved  for  a  more  deliberate 
and  cruel  execution.  The  wound  was  not  in  itself  dangerous,  but 
the  unskilfulness  of  the  surgeon  made  it  mortal.  A  gangrene  ensued^ 
and  Richard,  now  sensible  that  his  life  was  drawing  towards  a 
close,  sent  for  Gourdon,  and  asked  him,  **  Wretch,  what  have  I 
done  to  you  to  oblige  you  to  seek  my  life  ? "  "  What  have  you 
done  to  me?"  replied  the  prisoner:  "you  killed  with  your  own 
hands  my  father  and  my  two  brothers,  and  you  intended  to  have 
hanged  myself.  I  am  now  in  your  power,  and  you  may  take 
revenge  by  inflicting  on  me  the  most  cruel  torments ;  but  I  shall 
endure  them  with  pleasure,  provided  I  can  think  that  I  have  been 
so  happy  as  to  rid  the  world  of  such  a  plague."  Richard,  struck 
with  the  reply,  and  humbled  by  the  near  approach  of  death, 
ordered  Gourdon  to  be  set  at  liberty  and  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
given  him ;  but,  unknown  to  the  monarch,  the  unhappy  man  was 
flayed  alive,  and  then  hanged.t  Richard  died  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1199,  in  the  10th  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  42nd  of  his  age.  Ho 
was  buried  at  his  father's  feet  at  Fontevraud. 

*  In  ail  JtlOO.OOO.  I  <te  Baslle,  and  makes  no  TOcntlon  of  tb« 

f  A  contemporary  French  MS.  aaya  that  aich«r  Gonnkm  hiaaptrited  reply,  and  bla 
Btehard  was  tionnd  A  by  a  knight,  Peter      cnirl  f^te. 
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The  most  shining  ports  of  this  prince's  character  are  his  military 
talents.  No  nian,  even  ia  that  romantic  .age»  cairricd  personal 
courage  and  iutrepidity  to  a  greater  height ;  and  this  quality  gained 
him  the  appellation  of  the  liou^hearted,  Caur  de  Lion.  Ue  loved 
military  glory  passionately ;  and  as  his  conduct  in  the  field  was 
not  inferior  to  his  valour,  he  seems  to  have  possessed  every 
talent  necessary  for  acquiring  it.*  Of  an  impetuous  aud  vehemeut 
spirit,  he  was  distinguished  hy  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad 
qualities  incident  to  such  characters.  Open,  frank,  generous,  sincere* 
and  brave,  he  was  revengeful,  ambitious,  haughty,  and  cruel; 
and  was  better  calculated  to  daszle  men  by  the  splendour  of  his 
enterprises,  than  to  promote  their  happiness  or  his  own  gi'andeur  by 
a  sound  and  well-regulated  policy.  As  Kichaid  was  a  loT«r  of 
poetry,  and  there  even  remain  some  poetical  works  of  his  composi- 
tion, ho  is  ranked  among  the  l^oveu^al  poets,  or  Trotibadourt, 
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A.   THE  ANOTjO-NORMAN  OONSTT- 
TUTION. 

1.  flkc  Rudal  iff  item. — ^Among  the  Iwr- 
barion  tribes  which  overran  Europe  after 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  every  indi- 
▼idoal  claimed  an  equal  ahare  of  liberty : 
and  thufl,  when  Charles  the  Simple  in- 
quired of  the  Northmen  what  title  their 
leader  bore,  they  replied,  ♦*  None ;  we  are 
all  equally  ftee."  But  when  they  wen 
settled  in  the  possensions  won  with  their 
swords,  they  found  new  cares  devolve  up- 
on them,  and  the  necessity  of  a  new  system 
of  polity.  Having  abandoned  their  U&  of 
wandering  and  rapine,  it  became  neoessary 
not  only  to  cultivate  the  land  for  a  sub- 
sistence, but  to  be  prepared  to  defend  it 
both  against  the  attempts  of  the  ancient 
possessors  to  regain,  and  of  firesh  swarms 
of  wanderers  to  seize,  it.  Retaining  tbeir 
military  character,  and  ignorant  alike  of 
all  systems  of  finance  and  the  expedient  of 
a  standing  army,  each  man  held  himself 
in  readiness  to  obey  the  call  to  service  in 
the  field.  The  superior  officers,  who  held 
laige  territories  directly  fh>m  the  prince, 
were  bound  to  appear  with  a  proportionate 
number  of  followers ;  and  their  followers 
held  their  lands  from  their  Immcdiata 
laid  <A  the  aama  condition.    Thus,  as 


I>r.  Robertson  observes,  "a  feudal  king- 
dom  was  properly  the  encampment  of  a 
great  anny ;  military  ideas  predominated, 
miliuiy  subordinaUon  was  esUblished, 
and  the  possession  of  land  was  the  pay 
which  the  soldiers  received  for  their 
personal  service."  The  possessions  held 
by  these  tenures  were  called  ^rfs,  or 
ben^ficia.  The  vassal  who  held  them  was 
not  only  bound  to  mount  his  horse  and 
follow  his  lord,  or  his  suierain,  to  the  wars, 
but  also  to  assist  him  with  his  cowsel, 
and  attend  as  an  assessor  in  his  courts 
of  Justice.  More  special  and  dcCnite  ser- 
vices were— to  guard  the  castle  of  his  lord 
a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  year ;  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  when  his 
lord's  eldest  son  was  made  a  kni^t, 
and  his  eldest  daughter  was  married ;  and 
to  contribute  to  his  nnsom  in  case  he  was 
taken  prisoner  in  war.  In  return  for  these 
services  the  lord  was  bound  to  aflbrd  his 
vassal  protection  in  the  event  of  his  fief 
being  attacked ;  whilst  the  defence  of  each 
other's  person  was  reciprocaL  The  natural 
consequence  of  this  was  the  sy«>tem  called 
**  sttb-infendation,"  by  which  the  imme- 
diate hoUer  parcelled  out  poftions  of  his- 
fief  to  others  on  the  same  conditions  of 
tenure  by  which  he  held  it  himself.  These 
mb-t«nanU  owed  to  him  the  same  duties 
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M  he  owed  to  his  lord;  and. ho  held 
his  own .  court  of  Justice,  in  which  he 
exercised  Jurisdisiion  over  his  vassals. 
The  few  lands  that  remained  free,  that 
is,  which  were  not  bound  to  render 
service  to  a  superior  lord,  though  lioble 
to  burthens  for  the  public-  defence,  weoB ; 
called  allodial  in  contradistinction  to 
feudal. 

The  ceremony  by  which  the  vassal  ac- , 
knowledged  his  feudal  detpendence  and 
Obligations  was  called  homage,  from  Aomo»  > 
a  man,  because  the  vassal  became. the 
man  of  his  lord.  Homage  was  accomr 
panied  with  an  oath  of  feally  oo  the  part 
of  the  vassal,  and  investiture  on  the  part 
of  the  lord,  which  was  the  conveying  of 
possession  of  the  fief  by  means  of  some 
pledge  or  token.  Homage  was  of  two 
Idnda,  liege  and  simple.  Liege  homage 
(from  Lat.  Ugare^  Fr.  Iter,  to  bind)  not 
only  obliged  the  liege  man  to  do  personal 
service  in  the  army,  but  also  disabled  him 
from  renouncing  his  vassalage  by  surren- 
dering his  fief.  The  liege  man  took  the 
oath  of  fealty  on  his  knees  without  sword 
and  spurs,  and  with  his  hands  placed 
l>etween  those  of  his  lord.  The  vassal 
who  rendered  simple  homage  had  the 
power  of  finding  a  substitute  for  military 
service,  or  could  altogether  liberate  him- 
self by  the  surrender  of  his  fief.  In 
simple  homage  the  vassal  took  the  oath 
standing,  girt  with  his  sword  and  with 
Us  hands  at  liberty. 

The  aristocratic  nature  of  feudalism  will 
readily  be  inferred  from  the  preceding 
description.  The  great  chief,  residing  In 
his  country-seat,  which  he  was  commonly 
allowed  to  fortify,  lost  In  a  great  measure 
his  connection  or  acquaintance  with  the 
Sovereign,  and  added  every  day  new  force 
to  bis  authority  over  the  vassals  of  his 
barony.  From  him  they  received  educa- 
tion in  an  military  enterprises ;  his  hos- 
pitality Invited  them  to  live  and  enjoy 
society  in  his  ball ;  their  leisure,  which 
was  great,  made  them  perpetual  re- 
tainers on  bis  person,  and  partakers  of 
his  country  sports  and  amusements ;  they 
bad  no  means  of  gratifying  their  ambi- 
tion but  by  making  a  figure  in  his  train  ; 
his  favour  and  countenance  was  their 
greatest  honour ;  his  displeasure  exposed 
them  to  contempt  and  ignominy;  and 
they  felt  every  moment  the  necessity  of 
his  protection,  both  in  the  controversies 
which  occurred  with  other  vassals,  and, 
what  was  more  material.  In  the  daily 


inroads  and  inluriea  whl^  wtm  com- 
mitted by  the  neighbouring  barons.  From 
these  caases  not  only  wa»  the  mjal  a»< 
thority  extremely  eclipsed  in  most  of  the 
.European  states,  but  even  the  military 
vassals,  as  well  as  the  lower  dependants 
and  serfs  were  held  in  a  stote  of  su^ 
Jcction,- from  which  nothing  could  free 
them  but  the  progress  of  commerce  and 
the  rise  of  cities,  the  true  strongliolds  of 
freedom.  .     . 

2,  IbudcUism  in  JSn^Zan^L—Fendaliam 
was  one  of  the  principal  changea  intro- 
duced  into  England  by  the  Conquest. 
The  king  became  the  supreme  lord  of 
all  the  land;  whence  Coke  says,  "All 
the  lands  and  tenements  in  England  iu 
the  hands  of  aubjccu.  are  bolden  medii- 
ately  or  immediately  of  the  king,  for 
in  the  law  of  England  we  have  not  pro- 
perly aUodi^m"  (Coke  ttpon  LUtUUm^ 
1.  1). .  Even  the  native  landholdera  who 
were  not  deprived  of  their  lands  were 
brought  under  the  system  of  feudal  tenure^ 
and  were  subjected  to  new  servicea  and 
imposts.  Most  oftUe  manors  were  bestowed 
upon  the  Kormans.  who  thus  held  imme* 
diatcly  of  the  king,  and  were  henoe  called 
TenanU  in  CapiU  or  Ttnants  in  chitf. 
But  though  the  AnglorSaxon  thane  waa 
thus  reduced  to  the  conditbn  of  a  simple 
freeholder,  or  franklin,  and  though  the 
Norman  lord  perhaps  retained  a  certain 
portion  of  his  estate  as  demesne  land,  yet 
the  latter  had  no  possessory  right  in  Uio 
whole,  and  the  estate  was  not  therefore  so 
profitable  to  him  as  might  at  first  sight 
appear.  The  tenant  in  chief  was  bound 
to  knight  urvice^  or  the  obligation  to 
maintain,  iO  daj's  in  the  field,  a  certain 
number  of  mounted  men,  from  his  under- 
tenants, completely  equipped.  Even  re- 
ligious foundations  and  monasteries  were 
liable  to  this  service,  the  only  exception 
being  the  tenure  of  frankalmoign,  or  ftee 
alms.  Every  estate  of  20  pounds  yearly 
value  was  considered  as  a  knight's  fee, 
and  was  bound  to  furnish  a  soldier.  The 
tenants  in  chief  appear  from  Domesday 
Book  to  have  amounted  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror  to  about  1400, 
Including  ecclesiastical  corporations, 
amounting  to  onerhalf  of  the  number, 
llie  mesnt  lords,  or  those  holding  flcfs 
not  directly  from  the  king,  are  tBtimatcd 
at  about  8000. 

There  were  peculiarities  in  the  feudal 
Oystem  of  Normandy  itself  wbteh  were 
introduced   \v   William  into   England 
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Aooording  to  Che  Kenerallj  received 
principle  of  fends,  the  oath  of  the  vaflsal 
-was  due  onlj  to  the  lord  of  whom  be 
ImmedUtely  held.  But  William,  as 
already  related,  exacted  the  oath  of  fealty 
^m  all  the  landowncra  of  England, 
-whether  tenants  tn  capUe  or  under- 
tenants. In  doing  this  he  seems  to 
bare  been  guided  by  the  custom  of 
Normandy,  where  the  duke  had  imme- 
diate Jurisdiction  over  all  his  sul^ects.* 
Kence  William's  power  was  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  feudal  sovereigns  of 
the  continent,  and  his  rule  approached 
more  to  an  absolute  despotism.  The 
great  fiefe  of  England  did  not,  like  those 
of  France,  date  their  origin  firam  a  period 
when  the  power  of  the  vassal  who  received 
them  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
sovereign  who  bestowed  them ;  but  being 
distributed  on  the  same  occasion,  and 
almost  at  the  same  time,  William  took 
care  not  to  make  them  so  large  as  to  be 
dangerous  to  himself;  for  which  reason 
also  the  manors  assigned  to  bis  followers 
were  dispersed  in  different  counties. 
Hence  the  nobles  in  England  never 
attained  that  pitch  of  power  which  they 
possessed  in  Clermany,  France,  and  Spain ; 
nor  do  we  find  them  defying  the  sove- 
reign's Jurisdiction,  as  was  very  common 
in  those  countries,  by  exercising  the  right 
of  carrying  on  private  wars  amonf  them- 
selves. 

3.  Hit  Great  Counca  vr  ParMatnent.— 
The  supreme  legislative  power  of  Eng- 
land was  confined  to  the  king  and  the 
Great  Council  of  the  realm,  called  Cam- 
iituntf  Omciltiim  Eegnij  and  also  Cfuria 
Regit.  It  was  attended  by  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  principal  abboU, 
and  also  by  the  Greater  Barcns.  *'The 
great  tenants  of  the  crown  were  of  two 
descriptions— those  who  held  by  Knight 
Service  in  Oapite,  and  those  who  held  also 
in  Oapile  by  Grand  Serjeantry,  so  called, 
says  Littleton,  fh>m  being  a  greater  and 
more  worthy  service  than  Kuight  Service 
—attending  the  king  not  only  in  war  but 
in  his  court.  ...  To  both  descriptions 
of  tenants  the  word  Barok,  in  ito  more 
extended  sense  of  lord  of  a  manor,  was 
applical  le ;  hut  the  latter  only,  or  those  who 
held  of  the  king  by  Crond  Serjeantry,  held 
fbeir  lands  per  Aironiam,  and  were  the 
King's  Barons,  and  as  such  possessed  both 

•  80S  Eoiwnl.ilfM.  £«if  rf«  fWm^oit.  L  p.  196. 
apk  IhonNb  Lufwntaif'i  Anglo-ironman  Aitv$, 
tTn.   cSipnSaUam.  JttddUAtm,  roL  L  p.  in,  < 


a  dvfl  and  erimlnal  Jurisdiction,  each  in 
his  Carta  Baronit,  or  Court  Baron,  whilst 
the  Lesser  Barons  had  only  a  civil  Juris- 
diction over  their  vasflals.  To  both  ranks 
alike  pertained  the  service  of  attending 
the  sovereign  in  war  with  a  certaia 
number  of  knights,  according  to  the 
number  of  Knights,  Fees  holden  of  the 
crown,  and  to  those  who  held  per  Baroniam 
was  annexed  the  duty  also  of  attending 
him  in  his  Great  Councils,  afterwards 
designated  Fftrliaments;  for  it  was  tha 
principle  of  the  feudal  system  that  every 
tenant  should  attend  the  court  of  hl« 
Immediate  superior,  and  hence  it  was  that 
he  who  held  per  BaroniaiHt  having  no  su- 
perior but  the  crown,  was  bound  to  attend 
his  sovereign  in  his  Great  Ooundi  or 
Parliament,  which  was  in  fact  the  Great 
Court  Baron  of  the  Realm"  (Nicolas. 
Hittorie  Peerage  qf  Sngtand,  ed.  by 
Courtfaops,  p.  xvlil.).  It  has  been 
thought,  but  there  Is  no  distinct  au- 
thority  for  the  statement,  that  the  lesser 
barons  were  sometimes  summoned,  par- 
ticularly when  taxes  were  to  be  imposed  i 
for  as  the  crown  hod  only  tho  right 
to  exact  ftom  ita  immediate  tenanto  tho 
customary  feudal  aids,  it  became  neces- 
sary, when  the  crown  needed  any  ex- 
traonlinary  aid,  to  summon  aU  the  chief 
tenanta  in  order  to  obtain  their  con- 
sent to  the  impositioiL  It  was  once  dis- 
puted with  great  acrimony  whether  the 
Commons  or  representatives  of  counties 
and  boroughs  fonned  a  part  of  the  Great 
Council;  but  it  is  now  universally  ao 
knowledged  that  they  were  not  admitted 
into  It  till  the  reign  of  Ilenry  III.,  and 
that  the  tenanta  alone  of  the  crown 
composed  the  supreme  and  legislative 
assembly  under  the  Anglo-Norman  kings. 
Mr.  Hallam  has  summed  up  the  con- 
stitution of  this  national  assembly  down 
to  the  reign  of  John  as  follows:— "1.  All 
tenanta  In  chief  had  a  constitutional  right 
to  attend,  and  ought  to  he  summoned ;  but 
whether  they  could  attend  without  a  sum- 
mons Is  not  manifest.  2.  The  summons 
was  usually  directed  to  the  higher  barons, 
&nd  to  such  of  a  second  class  as  the  king 
pleased,  many  being  omitted  for  different 
reasons,  though  all  had  a  right  to  It.  3. 
On  occasions  when  money  was  not  to  be 
demanded,  but  alterations  made  in  the 
law,  some  of  these  second  barons,  or 
tenanta  In  chief,  were  at  least  occasionally 
summoned,  but  whether  by  strict  right  or 
usage   does   not   fully   appear.     4.  The 
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liregoian^  of  {Masing  over  many  of  them 
when  conncils  were  held  for  the  purpose 
ofleTyiDgmonej,  led  te  the  provision  in 
the  Great  Charter  of  John  by  which  the 
king  promises  that  they  shall  be  sum- 
monsd  through  the  Bberiff  on  such  occa- 
■kms;  but  the  promise  does  not  extend 
to  any  other  subject  of  parliamenUry 
deliberation"  (^Middle  Aget^  iii.  p.  313). 

Under  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons  H 
was  customary  to  assemble  such  councils 
at  the  three  great  festivals  of  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  and  on  other 
occarions  when  needed.  It  does  not, 
bowerer,  appear  probable  that  such  a 
council  oottld  have  assembled  so  flre- 
quently  in  any  large  numbers.  What 
limitation  it  imposed  on  the  royal  preroga- 
tive in  the  matter  of  legislation  cannot  be 
determined.  I*ractlcally,  the  authorfty  of 
the  Norman  kings  was  absolute. 

4.  I^s(a<Jon.— There  was  indeed  little 
or  no  legislation  under  the  early  Norman 
kings;  for  the  charters  and  other  acts 
which  they  passed  were  rather  confirma- 
tions of  ancient  privileges  than  new 
enactments.  Even  In  Normandy  Itself 
there  seems  to  be  no  trace  of  Norse  Juris- 
prudence, nor  of  ^tats  nor  courts,  previous 
U>  the  conquest  of  England;  the  law 
seems  to  have  lalu  in  the  breast  of  the 
sovereigns  (Palgrave,  Normandy  and 
England,  U.  358).  There  is  at  all  evente 
no  monument  of  Jurisprudence  previous 
to  that  epoch ;  and,  though  a  similarity 
may  be  subsequently  traced  between  the 
English  aud  Norman  laws,  yet  England 
indisputably  gave  more  than  she  borrowed. 
Learned  men  have  even  maintained  that 
tiM  famous  Norman  code  called  the  Grand 
€b&tttMi€r,  or  Great  Customary,  was  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin ;  nay,  the  later  Nor- 
mans claimed  Magna  (Jarta  as  the 
foundation  of  their  franchises.*  In  Eng- 
land the  earliest  legislation  of  the  Norman 
sovereigns  must  be  referred  to  the  time 
of  Henry  II.,  and  most  of  the  changes 
usually  ascribed  to  the  Conqueror  vvere 
really  not  elfccted  before  that  reign.f 

5.  Cntrti  of  Justice.— BcsHdea  the 
Great  Council  of  the  realm,  the  icing  had 
an  ordinary  or  select  council,  for  admi- 
nistrative and  Judicial  purposes,  which 
was  also  called  Curia  or  Aula  Regit  (the 

*  Tftlpwra,  SarmanAyand  Kn^and,  L  pp.  107. 
•aq.  und  notes,  p.790.  Comp.  Hallain,  Mdd!*  Agtt, 
U.  p  314.  TIM  Gimnd  Cintoiii«7  U«tf.  bowerer. 
aMilbee  Um  coltoetloa  to  Rolf :  UptMobeis,  Anglo- 
timrman  Kingt.  by  Thorpe,  p.  93. 
,t  FalSiBV*.  OM.  p.  Ui;  HaUuii,  Otd.  p.  413. 


King's  Court).  It  attended  the  person  of 
the  sovereign,  and  was  composed  of  the 
great  officers  of  state;  as  the  chief  Jus- 
ticiary,* chancellor,  oonsUble.  marshal, 
chamberlain,  treasurer,  steward,  and 
others  nominated  by  the  king.  These 
were  his  councillors  in  political  matters, 
and  also  the  supreme  court  of  Justice  of 
the  kingdom.  In  which  the  king  some- 
times sat  in  person.  A  particular  branch  of 
It,  aftenR'ards  known  as  the  Court  qf  JBs- 
cAejuer,  was  established  in  very  early  times 
for  the  administration  of  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  revenue.  Its  existence  can 
at  all  eventt  be  trtocd  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  By  degrees,  when  suits  began 
to  multiply  in  the  king's  court,  and  plead- 
ings became  more  technical  and  Intricate, 
another  branch  was  detached  for  the 
decision  of  private  suits,  which  was  called 
the  CoiAri  if  Cbmsum  Pleas.  It  seems  to 
have  had  ite  beginning  in  the  reign 
of  RIdiard  I. ;  but  It  wsfe  completely 
established  by  Magna  Carta,  of  which 
the  14th  clause  enacted,  **  Common  Pleas 
shall  not  follow  uur  court,  bnt  be  held  In 
some  certain  place."  The  Court  qf  Kin^t 
Bench^  primarily  intended  to  decide  suits 
between  the  king  and  bis  sukilects,  was 
formed  out  of  the  ancient  Curia  Regit, 
The  rolls  of  the  King's  Bench  begin  In 
the  sixth  year  of  Richard  I.f 

The  County  courts  and  Hundred-courts 
still  continued  as  in  Anglo-Saxon  times. 
All  the  freehoklers  of  the  county,  even  the 
greatest  barons,  were  obliged  to  attend  the 
sherilfs  in  these  courts,  and  assist  in  the 
sdminlstration  of  Justice.  Such  courts, 
which  were  unknown  upon  the  continent, 
served  as  a  powerful  check  upon  the 
courts  of  the  barons.  Appeals  were 
allowed  from  the  county  and  baronial 
courts  to  the  court  of  the  king;  and,  lest 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  a  Journey  to 
court  should  discourage  suitors.  Itinerant 
Judges  (in  Eyre)  were  estabUshed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  (a.i>.  lite).  They  made 
their  circuits  through  the  kingdom,  and 
tried  all  causes  that  were  brought  before 
them;  for  this  purpose  England  was 
divided  into  six  districts. 

In  Judicial  proceedings  the  ancient  pnu>- 
tice  of  compurgation   by  the   oaths  of 

•  The  chief  Justiclmy  predded  In  the  klng'i  court, 
and  «a«.  by  virtue  cf  bla  oillce.  the  Tegtnt  of  tb« 
kingdom  during  tbe  abeenoe  of  tlie  covvnrlgn.  Ue 
waa  thoi  the  srentest  nitCeet  in  (he  kinffdoni. 

t  Aeoordlng  to  ProfcMvr  SUibba,  it  vaa  not  untQ 
the  end  of  tba  rdsa  of  UeiuT  III.  that  the  anctent 
Curta  WM  divided  Into  th«M  Mpsrata  and  lndep«»> 
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ftrioidt  and  of  trbl  bj  tfdeal  (p.  It)  atlU 
•tttatstcd  under  the  ^ionnan  kings  i  but 
the.  trial,  by  ordeal  waa  .to  4oaia  extent 
inpeneded  by  that  of  combti»  which.  If 
not  introduoed  by  the  lionuaos,  wjm  vevy 
Mldam  practised  befote  the  Conquest 
Trial  by  ordeal  woa  abolished  by  the 
fMtrth.Latnan  Council  ia  .1216.  The 
privilega  of  compurgation,  an  evident 
aottroe  of  pei^ury,  was  abeUebcd  by 
Henry  U.,  th«agb  by  some  exemption  it 
eontlnued  to  be  preserved  long  aAerwerds 
in  London  and  in  borottgha.  ▲  nsgoUtioii 
of  Henry  IL  introduced  an  impor^ikt 
change  in  auits  for  the  recovery  of  bind,  by 
altowing  a  tenant  who  was  iinwiUi<ig  tp 
riek  a  Judicial  combat  to  put  himself  on 
the  assise;  that  is,  to  ref<»r  the  case  to 
(i)ur  Jcaii^ta  chosen  by  the  aheiiff,  wlio  in 
their  turn  selected  twelve  more.  These 
ttwolve  decided  the  case  by  their  verdict; 
but  U)i8  proceeding  woa  limiWd  to  ibe 
king's  court  and  tbst  of  the^itiueraut  Jua- 
ticca,  and  never  tool(  place  in  the  county 
court  or  in  that  of  the  hundred.  This 
practice  will  again  ciaim  our  attenUrai 
when  we  come  to  trace  the  hiatory  of  trial 
by  Jury. 

«.  Hevtnue  pf  iAe  Cnnvn.— *^The  power 
of  the  Norman  kings  was  supported  by  a 
great  revenue  that  was  fixed,  perpetual, 
and  independent  of  the  snl^cct.  The  first 
branch  of  the  king's  stated  revenue  was 
the  royal  demeenesor  croa-u  landa.  'When 
the  king  was  not  content  with  the  stated 
rents,  he  levied,  at  his  pleaaare,  heavy 
taxes,  called  taUaget,  on  tlie  inhabitanta 
both  of  town  and  country  who  lived  within 
his  demesne.  They  were  asseased  by  the 
itinerant  Justices  on  their  circuits,  llie 
tenants  tn  capite  wore  bunnd,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  to  furnish  in  war  a  soldier 
ibr  every  knight's  fee ;  and  if  they  nrg- 
lected  to  do  so,  they  were  obliged  to  pay 
the  king  a  composition  in  money  called 
e$euaffe  or  seuf^^  Another  tax,  levied 
upon  all  the  lands  at  the  kiog'adlscretlon, 
was  Danegeld^  which  was  continued' after 
all  apprehensfcm  of  the  Danes  had  passed 
away.  Before  the  Goiiqaest  it  .was  a  tax 
of  two  shillings  on  every  hide  of  land, 
and  was  raised  by  William  I.  to  six 
abillings.  The  name  disappears  oiler 
1163,  but  the  carucage  levied  by  Richard 
I.  was  virtually  the  same,  llie  king  also 
derived  a  considerable  revenue  from  cer- 
tain bortheus  to  which  bis  military  teutonts 
were  liable.  The  most  important  of  these 
feudal  incidents,  as  they  were  called,  were 


Beliefs.  Fines  upon  Alienation.  GscheatCp 
Forfeitures,  Aid»,WanUbip,and  Morriaga, 

1.  X  Etli^t  which  woa  the  same  aa  the 
Saxon  kerioU  was  a  fine  paid  by  the  heir 
to  his  lord  on  succeeding  to  a  fief.  Tho 
fine  was  at  first  arbitrary^  but  by  Magna 
Carta  it  was  fixed  at  about  a  founh  of 
the-  annnal  value  of  the  fief.  The  king 
waa  entitled  to  a  sort  of  extra  relief,  called 
JPriMur  JStisiUt  on  the  death  of  any  of  bis 
teiumts  in  capite^  provided  the  heir  had 
attained  his  nu^ority.  The  primer  seisio 
consisted  of  one  year's  profits  of  the  land. 

2.  A  Fint  upon  AlienatiiOn  was  a  sum 
paid  to  the  lord  when  the  tenant  trans* 
ferred  his  fief  to  another.  3.  An  Kichea^ 
waa  when  a  fief  reverted  to  the  cuperiur 
lonl  in  couaequenoe  of  the  tenant  having 
died  witliout  heirs.  4.  A  Forfeiture  arose 
from  the  vassal  fauling  to  perform  bla 
duties  towaxds  either  his  lord  or  the  state. 
**  Under  npacioua  kings,  such  as  the 
Norman  line  in  Engiand,  a  new  doctrine 
waa  Introduced,  the  corruption  of  bloo4 
by  whicb  the  heir  wsa  clTeGtually  excluded 
from  deducing  hia  title,  at  any  distant 
time,  through  an  attainted  ancestor" 
(llallam).  6.  Aid*,  were  contributions 
which  the  lord  was  entitled  to  d^oand 
from  his  vassal  under  certain  circum* 
stances.  They  were  raised  according  to 
local  customs,  and  were  felt  to  be  a  great 
grievance.  Three  only  were  retained  hy 
Magna  Carta— to  make  the  lord's  eldest 
son  a  knight,  to  marry  hia  eldest  daugh* 
ter.  and  to  raaaom  his  person  from  cap- 
tivity. 6.  Wardship  waa  the  right  of 
the  lord  to  the  care  of  his  tenant's  person 
during  his  minority,  and  to  receive  certain 
profiu  of  his  estate.  7,  Marriage,  The 
lord  niiglit  tender  a  husband  to  his  female 
ward  la  her  minority,  and  if  she  rejected 
the  proixMial  sl>e  forfeited  the  sum  which 
the  guardian  could  have  obtained  for  such 
an  alliance.  This  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  male  wards.  In  both  cases 
it  became  the  source  of  great  abuse  aiid 
extortion. 

1.  Tke  Church.— ThR  policy  of  William 
the  Conqueror  was  favourable  to  the 
pope,  who  had  supported  his  claims  t« 
the  English  throne.  One  of  his  most 
important  innovations  was  the  neparation 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jiiriMlictions, 
which  hud  been  united  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
times.  He  prohibited  the  bi<thope  from 
sitting  In  the  county  courts,  and  allowed 
ecclesiastical  causes  to  be  tried  in  spiritaal 
courts  only. 
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0.  VSOmage^'-A. grert  ptrt  of  the  poptt- 
Ifttion  UHtor  (he  Anglo-MoriDan  kings 
wi^  in  A  Btate  of  aUraij,  to  whleh  the 
naae  of  VUtmoffc  was  applied.  In  the 
Angio-Suon  times  a  large  iwrt  of  the 
population  consisted  of  ewrte,  or  frce- 
meo,  forming  a  claas  between  the  thanes 
and  the  aerih.  But  under  the  Normans 
most  of  the  oeorls  were  thmst  down  into 
alavery,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  ceorls  and 
aerlii  became  the  Kormao  eillems.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  eeorls  who 
bad  asqnlred  land  were  allowed  in  many 
cssea  to  vetain  their  land  and  their  froe- 
dom.  These  are  the  AcsMHMii  or  £bcaien 
of  Domesday  Book,  the  same  as  theamall 
f^eehoUeva  or  yeomanry  of  later  times. 
The  oondition  of  the  villeins  aivpears  to 
hKv«  increased  in  rigonr  onder  the  soooes- 
Blve  Anglo-Norman  kiagi  down  to  the 
time  of  Henry  H^  at  which  period  the 
viUein  was  abaolntely  dependant  npon  the 
wiU  of  his  lord,  and  was  iocapablo  of 
holding  any  property  of  hia  own.  Telhe 
appean  to  have  possessed  some  penonal 
r^KfatSi  fiyr,  though  Uable  to  be  sold  by 
Ids  master,  an  action  would  Us  against  the 
latter  for  manler,  rape,  or  mntilation. 
TUleina  wore  divided  into  two  ehuses, 
oaUed  o<Uemt  rtgardamt  and  vOleint  m 
gr9U,  The  fonner  were  mdinipti  gUbiB, 
or  attadied  to  csftain  laadai  and  when 
these  lands  changed  owners  the  vtUeins 
regardant  became  the  progpei^  of  the  now 
possessors.  The  viUeifU  in  grott,  on  the 
contrary,  might  be  sold  in  open  market, 
and  transferred  firom  hand  to  hand  with- 
out regard  to  any  land  or  settlement. 
They  were  called  sn  yrow  beoailae  this 
term,  in  our  legal  phraseology,  indicates 
property  held  absolutely,  and  without 
reference  to  any  othy.  But  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  essential  difference  In  the 
oondition  of  these  villeibs.  The  way  in 
which  the  villeins  emerged  fh>m  this 
degraded  position  into  the  peasantry  of 
England  will  be  narrated  at  the  end  of  the 
next  book. 

B.  AUTHORITIES  FOB  NORMAN 
HISTORY- 

The  principal  souroes  of  Norman  his- 
tory are^-Dudo  of  St.  Qnentin,  whose 
work  contains  the  Mves  of  the  first  three 
dukes  (in  Ihichesne);  William  of  Jn« 
midges  (Gemetioensls),  who  epitomised  the 
preceding  work,  and  continued  It  down  to 
Ihe  battle  of  Hastings  iibid.} ;  WUllam  of 
Witlers,  Gttta  WUiUlmi  Omcit  Ifiormdn- 


norftm  H  regit  Anfft&ntm  {{bid."} ;  0^ 
dericns  Vitalise  HUtttHa  Sccl.  [iMtf.]  ; 
Wace,  or  Qssse,  liamaln  de  Rout  the 
Hjfpodiffma  NeutttuB  [Parker,  Camdeii]. 

The  best  modem  wotM  on  ttte  early 
history  of  Normandy  ate :— The  Epitome 
prefixed  to  Lappenbcrg's  IfiH.  qf  Bn0anA 
vmdtr  ike  IforvMLn  Kingt,  translated  and 
supplemented  by  Benjamin  Thorpe;  Pal- 
grave,  Hitt  <ff  y&rmandy  and  England, 
Svo;  Tbleny,  ffistoin  de  la  Conqufte  de 
VAngUterrtpar  let  Xknrmandtt  4  vols.  8vo. 

C.  AUTHORITIES  FOR  ANGLO- 
NORMAN  HISTORY. 

Many  of  these  authorities  hare  been 
already  enumerated  in  Note  D,  appended 
to  Book  i.  Thus,  of  those  mentioned 
there,  the  AngUhSatBom  Ckronieiet  con- 
tinue to  the  year  1114:  Floreitee  of 
Woroester  to  1108  {  Simeon  of  Dnzham, 
with  the  oontinuationrto  1156;  Eadmer 
to  1129;  Heniy  of  HontlngdoD  to  liM; 
Bkompton'  to  llW;  Hoveden  toi  1201; 
WiUiam  of  Malmesbury's  HlutaRegMm 
and  Oetta  Pontifkum  to  KHS;  Hugo 
Candidas  to  IlUf  Mstlhew  of  Westp- 
minstef  (^FUnet  JHat&riatnm)  to  ISOT; 
Bogerof  Wendover  to  123S. 
.  Of  the  authorities  fer  Norman  history 
mtnthmed  in  the  preceding  note,  the 
wotk  of  Qrdscions  Vitalis  is  also  servicer 
able  for  Anglo-Norman  history.)  It 
comes  down  to  the  year  1141. 

Robert  de  Tborigny,  a  monk  of  the 
abbey  of  Bee,  continued  the  history  of 
William  of  Jumi^ges  down  to  the  year 
1137 ;  and  It  forms  the  8th  book  of  that 
work  as  published  in  Camden's  ^nplieo, 
Aormonieo,  &c.  William  of  Newburgli 
treats  of  the  period  ftom  1066  to  1197.  The 
Chronicle  of  Radulphus  de  Diceto,  a  dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  with  a  continuation,  comes 
down  to  the  year  1199,  and  is  published 
in  Twysden's  a^d  the  Rolls'  Collection. 
The  Chronicle  of  Gervase  of  Canterbury 
reaches  to  about  the  same  period  as  the 
preceding  (CfriO.).  Benedict  of  Peter- 
boroui^'a  Cbrqnicle  embraces  the  period 
from  llto  to  ^192  (in  Hearne  and  the 
Rolls'  Series).  AVUter  of  Coventry  con- 
tinued .  Hoveden,  besides  writing  other 
chronicles ;  but  his  works  exist  only  in 
manuscript.  Ralph  of  Coggeshall,  who 
died  about  1397,  wrote  a  Cftrcmieon 
Anglioanum  tnxa  the  Conquest  to  the 
year  1200.  It  will  be  found  in  Martha 
and  Durand's  Collection,  and  mora  com- 
plete in  the  RolU*  8ert«.   Thechronldas 
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of  St.  Alban'8,  fonnerly  cited  under  the 
name  of  Matthew  Paris,  are  in  reality 
by  three  peraona— Roger  of  Wendover, 
Matthew  PariN  and  WUllam  Riahanger. 
Roger  of  Wendover.  who  baa  been  already 
mentioned,  la  a  contemporary  authority 
ftom  1201  to  1235.  Hia  woric  baa  been 
pabliahcd  by  the  English  Historical 
Society.  The  principal  work  of  Matthew 
Paria  ia  the  Historia  Major  (a.x>.  1066  to 
13M,  with  a  oonthiaation  to  1273);  bat  only 
the  portion  ftam  1235  to  1250  belongs 
to  M.  Paria,  the  remainder  being  adopted 
ftom  Wendover  with  interpolations. 
William  Risbanger  is  the  continnator  of 
Paria  firam  1250  to  1307,  and  his  woric 
therefore  belongs  to  the  period  embraced  in 
the  next  book--also  in  the  Rolls'  Series. 

Other  worlcs  that  may  be  mentioned 
relating  to  the  present  period  are— « 
chronicle  fhim  1066  to  1280,  by  Thomas 
Wlkes  (Oale  and  in  the  Rolls'  Series). 
Many  chronicles  of  this  period  bear  no 
anthor'a  name,  and  are  called  after  the 
abb^  or  monastery  In  which  they  were 
composed  or  preserved.  Among  the 
principal  of  them  may  be  named— the 
AnnaUt  Btkrionenta^  a.d.  1114-1263 
(In  Fttlman's  Oollection)  ;  Annaki 
WamrieUnteM,  1066-1201  (Oak) ;  Ckro- 
nicon  de  MaUroi  (Melrose),  731-1270. 
(Folman  and  the  Bannatyne  Clab.  Also 
in  the  BoUs*  Series.) 

Among  the  works  relating  to  par- 


ticnlar  periods  may  be  named  the  Lives 
of  Thomas  Becket  by  John  of  Sall^bnry, 
Benedict  of  Peterborough,  Edward  Grim, 
Herbert  of  Boaham,  and  others,  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Giles,  in  the  Patrt9 
JSedeHa  Anglicana. 

Richard  of  Devizes  wrote  a  chronicle 
of  the  first  three  years  of  Richard  I., 
which  Is  published  by  tiie  English  His- 
torical  Society.  The  /(tfieraritm  Regit 
Rieardi  (in  Oale)  contains  an  account 
of  king  Rkbard's  Crusade.  It  was  for- 
merly wrongly  ascribed  to  GeofRvy 
Vlnesauf,  but  was  probably  written  1^ 
Richard,  canon  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
London. 

Among  modern  works  relating  to 
thia  period  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Thierry,  alluded  to  In  the  preceding 
note;  Lappenberg's  Hist,  qf  England 
wndmr  the  Norman  Kings^  translated  t^ 
Thorpe  (also  mentioned  In  the  pre- 
ceding note),  whloh  comes  down  to  the 
end  of  Stephen's  reign  ;  the  continu- 
ation of  this  work  by  Panli,  GaehickU 
eon  Kngland  ;  and  Lord  Lyttelton's 
Lift  qf  Benry  If.  (6  vote.  Ovo).  More 
important  still  are  the  works  of  Mr. 
Freeman  and  Profbwor  Stubbs,  and 
especially,  for  the  reigns  and  charscten 
of  Henry  11.  and  Richard  I.,  Professor 
Stubbs's  Introductions  to  the  RolU* 
Editions  of  Benedict  of  PMerborongh  tnA 
the  MtmoriaU  qf  Biekard  L 
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John.    From  his  tomb  in  Worcester 
Cutbodral. 


Isabella.    From  her  tomb  at  Fonterraud. 
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tions  and  exactioss  of  the  court  of  Rome.  §  14.  Richard,  earl  of  Cora- 
wall,  king  of  the  Romans.  Simon  de  Montfort.  §  15.  Parliament  of 
Oxford,  or  the  Mad  Parliament.  §  16.  Opposition  to  the  barons.  Treaty 
with  France.  §  17.  Civil  wars.  Battle  of  Lewes.  §  18.  Leicester's 
parliament.  House  of  Commons.  §  19.  Battle  of  Evesham  and  death 
of  Leicester.  §  20.  Prince  £dw«rd's  Crusade.  Death  and  character  of 
l^eking. 

§  1.  The  reign  of  John  marks  an  important  epoch  in. the.  history 
of  the  English  nation.  Under  the  early  Norman  kings  there  had 
been  two  different  races  dwelling  upon  the  English  soil,  speaking 
different  languages,  and  possessing  no  common  interests ;  but  during 
the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans became  fused  into  the  English  people.*  Not  only  were  the 
foundations  laid,  but  much  of  the  superstructure  was  reared,  of 
those  liberties  which  are  still  the  glory  and  the  safety  of  the 
English  nation. 

§2.  John,  6.  1167;  r.  1199-1216.— John  was  the  fifth  and 
youngest  son  of  Henry  II.,  and  as  he  received  from  his  father 
no  great  fiefs,  like  his  brothers,  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Sant 
terre  or  Lackland,  by  which  he  was  commonly  known.  Although 
Geoffrey,  the  fourth  son  of  Henry  II.,  had  left  two  children,  Arthur 
and  Eleanor,  and  John  had  attempted  to  deprive  Bichard  of  his 
crown,  yet  Richard  was  induced,  by  the  influence  of  their  mother, 
to*  name  John  as  his  successor.  He  was  acknowledged  by  the  Nor- 
man barons ;  but  Arthur,  who.  had  beoome  duke  of  Brittany  in  right 
of  his  mother,  was  not  left  without  supporters.  The  nobles  of 
Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touiaine  immediately  declared  in  his  favour,  and 
applied  for  assistance  to  the  French  mooaxch  as  their  superior  lord. 
Philip,  who  desired  only  an  occasion  to  embarrass  John,  and  dia- 
member  his  .dominions,  embraced  Arthur's  cause,  and  sent  him  to 
Paris  to  be  educated  along  with  his  own  son  Louis.  John,  after 
being  crowned  at  Westminster  on  the  27th  of  May,t  crossed  over  to 
France  in  order  to  conduct  the  war  against  Philip,  and  to  recover 
the  revolted  provinces  from  his  nephew,  Arthur.  Constance,  the 
prince's  mother,  seized  with  a  jealousy  that  Philip  intended  to 
usurp  his  dominions,  found  means  to  carry  off  her  son  secretly  from 
Paris.  She  put  him  into  the  hands  of  his  unde,  and  restored  the 
provinces  which  had  adhered  to  her  son.  From  this  incident  Philip 
saw  that  hp  coijild  not  hope  to  make  any  progress  against  John ; 
and  the  two  monarcha  entered*  into  a  treaty  (1200)  by  which  they 
adjusted  the  limits  of  their  several  territories.    J<An,  now  secure. 


*  See  Notes  and  Qlttstvatioiii  (A)  on 
the  anulganiation    of   tbe  SaaBon  aoA' 
Komum  races. 
,  t  Tbia  was  Asoeosion  Dftf,  god  Jobn'a 
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as  he  imagiaed,  on  the  side  of  France,  indulged  his  passion  for 
Isabella,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Aymar  Taillefer,  count  of 
Angoul^me,  a  lady  of  %fhom  he  had  become  much  enamoured, 
though  his  queen,  ihe  heiress  of  the  family  of  Gloucester,  was  still 
living.  Isabella  had  been  affianced  to  the  count  de  la  M«]!ebe,'and 
was  already  consigned  to  the  care  of  that  nobleman's  brother,  thooghy 
by  reason  of  her  tender  years,  the  marriage  had  not  yet  been  con- 
summated. The  iiassion  of  John  made  him  overlook  ail  these 
obstacles:  he  persuaded  the  count  of  Angonldnie  to  carry  off  his- 
daughter  from  her  gdardian;  and  having,  on  some  pr^enoe  or 
other,  procured  a  divorce  from  his  own  wife,  he  espoused  Isabella 
regardless  of  the  resentment  of  the  injured  count 

§  3.  But  John's  government,  equally  feeble  and  violent,  gave 
great  offence  to'  his*  Poitevin  barons,  who  appealed  to  the  king  of 
France,  and  demanded  redress  from  him  as  their  suporior  lord. 
Philip  perceived  his  advantage,  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  barons, 
and  began  to  talk  in  a  high  and  menadng  style  to  the  kuig  ol 
England.  The  young  duke  of  Brittany,  who  was  now  rising  to 
man's  estate,  seniable  of  the  dangerous  cfaaxacter  of  his  uncle, 
determined  to  seek  both  his  security  and  elevation  by  a  unioB 
with  Philip  and  the  malcontent  barons  (1202).  He  joined  the 
French  army,  which  had  begun  hostilities  against  the  king  of 
England:  he  was*  received  with  great  marks  of  distinction  and 
knighted  by  Philip,  espoused  his  daughter  Mary,  and  was  invested 
not  only  in  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  but  in  the  counties  of  Anjou  and 
Maine,  which  he  had  formerly  redgned  to  his  uncle.  Success 
attended  the  allies  till  an  event  happened  which  seemed  to  turn 
the  scale  in  favour  of  John,  and  to  give  him  a  decided  superiority 
over  his  enemies.  He  fell  on  Arthur's  camp,  who  was  besieging 
llinibeau,  before  that  prinoe  was  aware  of  the  danger,  dispersed 
his  army,  took  him  prisoner,  together  with  the  most  consjderable 
of  his  revolted  barons,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Normandy. 
The  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  were  sent  over  to  England,  but 
Arthur  was  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Falaise.  His  £Eite  is  in- 
volved in  obscurity;  but  there  is  little  Teason  to  doubt  that  he 
was  put  to  death  by  John's  command,  though  probably  not  by 
the  king's  own  hand. 

The  states  of  Brittany  now  carried  their  complaints  before  Philip 
as  their  liege  lord,  and  demanded  justice  for  the  violence  com- 
mitted by  John  on  the  person  of  Arthur  (1208).  Plulip  received 
their  application  with  pleasure,  summoned  John  to  trial,  and,  on 
bis  h<m-appearance,  widi  the  concurrence  of  the  peers,  passed  aenr 
tenee  upon  him,  declared  him  guilty  of  felony,  and  adjudged  him 
to  kfMt  to  his  superior  lord  all  his  seigQories  and  fids  in  Fianee. 
8 
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Philip  now  embraced  the  project  of  expelling  the  English,  or  rather 
the  English  king,  from  France,  and  of  annexing  to  the  crown  the 
many  considerable  fiefs,  which  daring  sereral  ages  had  been  dismem-^ 
bered  inmi  it.  Whilst  he  was  making  considerable  progress  in  this 
design,  Jchsi  remained  in  total  inactivity  at  Rouen,  passing  the 
time,  with  his  young  wife,  in  amusements,  as  if  his  state  had  been 
in  the  most  profound  tranquillity,  and  his  a£fain  in  the  most  proa- 
perous  condition.  Philip  pursued  his  victorious  career  without 
opposition.  Town  after  town  fell  into  his  hands.  At  length,  by 
the  surrender  of  Eouen,  the  whole  of  Normandy  was  reunited  to 
the  crown  of  France,  about  three  centuries  after  the  cession  of  it» 
by  Charles  the  Simple  to  RoUo,  the  first  duke  (1204).  Philip 
carried  his  victorious  army  into  the  western  provinces;  he  soon 
reduced  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine ;  and  thus  the  French  crown, 
during  the  rdgn  of  one  Me  and  active  prince^  received  such  an 
accession  of  power  and  grandeur,  as  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  it  would  have  required  ages  to  attain. 

§  4.  The  papal  chair  was  filled  at  this  time  by  Ixmocent  III., 
who,  being  endowed  with  a  lofty  and  enterprising  genius,  g^ve  full 
scope  to  his  ambition,  and  attempted,  perhaps  more  openly  than 
any  of  bis  predecessors,  to  convert  that  superiority  whidi  waa 
yielded  him  by  all  the  European  princes  into  a  real  dominion  over 
them.  A  favourable  incident  enabled  him  to  extend  his  usurpi^ 
lions  over  so  contemptiUe  a  prince  as  John.  Hubert  Walter,  the 
primate,  died  in  1205 ;  and,  as  the  chapter  of  Christchnrch,  Canter- 
bury, claimed  the  right  of  electing  their  prelate,  some  of  the  Juniort 
of  the  order  met  clandestinely  on  the  night  of  Hubert's  death, 
and  chose  Reginald,  tbmr  sub-prior,  for  his  successor.  Having 
enjoined  liim  the  strictest  secrecy,  they  sent  him  immediately  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  obtain  confirmation  of  his  election.  The  vanity 
of  Reginald  prevailed  over  his  prudence.  He  had  no  sooner  arrived 
in  Flanders  than  he  revealed  the  purpose  of  his  journey,  which 
was  immediately  made  known  in  England.  The  king  was 
enraged  at  the  novelty  and  temerity  of  the  attempt,  in  filling  so 
important  an  office  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  'ilie  waffn^ 
gans  of  Canterbury,  accustomed  to  concur  in  the  choice  of  their 
primate,  were  no  less  displeased  at  their  own  exclusion;  whilst 
the  senior  monks  of  Christchnrch  repudiated  the  Irregular  pro- 
ceedings of  th^  jimiors.  The  chapter,  at  the  oommand  of  the 
king,  now  chose  John  de  Grey,  bishop  of  Norwich,  for  their  primate, 
and  the  suffragans  subsequently  acquiesced  in  the  choico.  The 
king  and  the  convent  of  Christchnrch  dc^wtched  twelve  monks  of 
•that  order  to  support,  before  the  tribunal  of  Innocent,  the  election 
of  the  bishop.     Bat  Innocent,,  osfusing  to  rooogiQico  their  «!«}• 
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tioiiy  compelled  the  twelve  monks,  under  the  penalty  of  excom- 
munication,  to  choose  for  their  primate  Stephen  Lakotok,  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  but  educated  in  France,  and  connected  by 
interest  and  attachments  with  the  see  of  Rome  (1207). 

§  5.  Inflamed  with  rage  when  he  heard  of  this  attempt  of  the 
court  of  Romfi»  John  immediately  vented  his  passion  on  the  monks 
of  Ghri>tchurch  for  consenting  to  Langton's  appointment,  expelling 
them  from  the  convent  and  taking  possession  of  their  revenues. 
Innocent,  in  return,  placed  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict  (March 
23, 1208).  By  this  terrible  sentence  public  worship  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments,  except  private  baptism,  were  sus- 
pended. Marriages  were  only  celebrated  outside  the  churches,  and 
the  dead  were  buiied  in  ditches  and  wa^te  places  without  funeral 
rites.  John  retaliated  by  seizing  the  property  of  such  of  the  clergy 
as  obeyed  the  interdict.  It  was  followed  up  the  next  year  (1209) 
by  a  threat  of  excommunication ;  and,  as  the  king  still  refused  to 
yield,  the  pope  in  1212  carried  out  the  threat,  absolved  the  king's 
subjects  from  their  oaths  of  alliance,  and  called  upon  Philip  to 
carry  the  sentence  of  deposition  into  effect.  The  French  monarch 
collected  a  large  force  for  the  purpose  of  invading  England ;  and 
John^  finding  that  he  could  not  rely  upon  his  own  subjects,  agreed 
to  submit  to  the  requirements  of  the  pope.  He  not  only  acknow- 
ledged Langton  as  primate,  but  he  issued  a  charter,  by  which 
he  resigned  England  and  Ireland  to  God,  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
and  to  pope  Innocent  and  his  successors  in  the  apostolic  chair,  nnd 
agreed  to  hold  these  dominions  as  feudatory  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  by  the  annual  payment  of  lOOJ  marks.  In  token  of  this 
anbmiflsion  he  did  homage  to  Pandulf,  the  papal  nuncio,  with  all 
the  ceremonies  required  by  the  feudal  law  of  vassals  to  their  li^ 
brd  and  superior  (May  15, 1213). 

$  6.  Returning  to  France,  Pandulf  congratukted  Philip  on  the 
auccoss  of  his  pious  enterprise ;  and  informed  him  that,  as  John 
had  now  made  his  kingdom  a  part  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  no 
Christian  prince  could  attack  him  without  manifest  and  flagrant 
impiety.  Enraged  at  this  intelligence,  Philip  resolved  to  continue 
his  enterprise,  although  an  English  fleet  assemUed  under  William 
Longsword,  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  king's  natural  brother,  had 
attacked  the  French  in  their  harbours,  destroyed  and  captured  a 
great  number  of  their  ships  in  the  Flemish  harbour  of  Damme,  and 
Philip,  to  prevent  the  rest  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  set  fire  to  them  himself. 

§  7.  When  the   interdict  was   removed,   John  went   over  to 

Poitou  (1214),  to  fulfil  his  part  in  a  great  alliance  which  he  had 

•fonnod-against  Francci  and  carried  war  into  Philip's  domimoas..  Ak 
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the  samd  time  hu  nephew,  the  emperor  Otho  lY.,  aided  by  EngUfih 
mercenaries,  invaded  France  from  the  side  of  Flanders.  The  great 
and  decisive  victory  gained  by  the  king  of  France  at  Bouvines, 
in  July,  established  for  ever  the  glory  of  Philip,  and  gave  full 
eecurity  to  all  his  dominions.  The  earl  of  Salisbury  was  taken 
prisoner ;  and  John,  baffled  in  his  great  scheme,  and  deserted  by 
the  nobles  of  Poitou,  concluded  a  five  years'  truce  at  Ghinon 
(September  18). 

Equally  odious  and  contemptible  in  public  and  private  life, 
he  had  affronted  the  barons  by  his  insolence,  dishonoured  their 
families  by  his  gallantries,  enraged  them  by  his  tyranny,  provf>ked 
the  rising  power  of  the  towns,  and  given  discontent  to  idl  ranks  of 
men  by  his  repeated  exactions  and  impositions.  This  discontent 
was  further  aggravated  by  the  king's  demands  of  an  unuBual 
ncutage  from  the  disallected  barons ;  and,  after  he  had  reconciled 
himself  to  the  pope  and  betrayed  the  independence  of  the  king^ 
dom,  all  his  subjects  thought  they  might  with  safety  and  honour 
insist  upon  a  redress  of  grievances.  Nothing  forwarded  this 
confederacy  so  much  as  the  concurrence  of  Langton,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury— a  man  whose  memory,  though  he  was  obtnidsd 
on  the  nation  by  the  cnoooachments  of  the  see  of  Rome,  ought 
always  to  be  respected  by  the  English.  The  patriotic  efibrts  of 
this  prelate  were  -warmly  seconded  by  William  Marshal,  eldest 
son  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke ;  and  to  these  two  distinguished  men 
the  English  nation  are  under  the  deepest  obligations  for  the  foun^ 
dation  of  their  liberties.  In  a  meeting  at  St  Paul's,  Langton 
showed  to  some  of  the  principal  barons  a  copy  of  Henry  L*8 
charter,  which  he  said  he  had  happily  found  in  a  monastery ;  and 
he  exhorted  them  to  insist  on  its  renewal  and  observance.  Upon 
the  defeat  of  John's  continental  alliance,  the  barons  held  a  more 
solemn  meeting  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  and  swore  before  the  high 
altar  to  obtain  from  the  king  a  charter  confirming  the  ancient 
liberties  of  England  (November,  1214).  Appearing  in  arms.at  his 
Christmas  court  in  London,  they  presented  thehr  claims.  He 
promised  an  answer  at  Easter,  but  in  order  to  break  up  the  con- 
federacy of  the  barons,  and  detach  their  clerical  associates,  he 
offered  (January  15, 1215)  to  relinquish  for  ever  that  important 
prert^tive  for  which  his  fisther  and  his  ancestors  had  zealously 
contended,  by  yielding  to  the  church  fireedom  of  election  on  all 
vacancies,  reserving  only  to  himself  the  eongS  d^elire  and  con- 
firmation of  the  election ;  declaring,  further,  that,  if  either  of  these 
were  withheld,  the  ehdoe  should  nevertheless  be  deemed  just  and 
valid.  Both  parties  had  sent  deputies  to  Bome,  requesting  the 
interference  of  Innocent.    But  the  pope,  prefening  tho  cauae  of 
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John,  oondenncd  Laagton  and  the  barons  fof  the  course  they  had 
taken,  and  ordered  them  to  reconcile  themselycs  with  the  king. 
The  barons,  who  had  advanced  too  far  to  recede,  assembled  at 
Stamford  (May  19) ;  and,  as  John  still  continued  to  temporize, 
choosing  Robert  i'itz- Walter  for  their  general,  whom  they  called 
the  MarshaJ  of  the  army  i<f  Qod  and  of  Holy  Churchy  they  marched 
to  London  (Sunday,  May  24th).  They  were  received  without  oppo- 
sition ;  and  finding  the  great  superiority  of  their  force,  they  issued 
proclamations  requiring  other  barons  to  join  them.  After  wandering 
to  and  fro  between  Winchester  and  Wind2M>r,the  king  was  left  with 
only  a  few  adherents,  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  submit  at  discretion. 
$  8.  A  conference  between  the  king  and  the  barons  was  appointed 
at  Bannymede,  near  Staines,  a  place  which  has  ever  since  been 
celebrated  on  account  of  tlus  great  event  The  two  parties 
encamped  apart,  like  open  enemies,  the  barons  on  the  field  oi 
Runnymede,  the  king  on  the  Buckinghamshire  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  conferences  were  held  on  a  little  island,  still  called ''  Magna 
Carta  Island."  After  a  debate,  which  lasted  only  a  single  day, 
the  king,  with  a  facility  somewhat  suspicions,  granted  the  charter 
required  of  him  (June  15,  1216).  This  famous  deed,  commonly 
called  Magna  Casta,  or  Thb  Great  Chabtcr,  either  granted  or 
secured  very  important  liberties  and  privileges  to  every  order  of 
mai  in  the  kingdom*— to  the  cleigy,  to  the  barons,  and  to  tho 
peo|$le.  The  privileges  c^red  to  the  clergy  in  the  preceding 
January  are  confirmed  by  the  Great  Charter,  and  have  been  already 
enumerated.  The  barons  were  relieved  from  the  chief  grievances 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected  by  the  crown.  Tho  "  reliefs  "  of 
heirs  of  the  tenants  in  chief,  on  succeeding  to  an  inheritance,  were 
limited  to  a  certain  sum,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  tenant; 
guardians  were  restrained  from  wasting  the  lands  of  their  wards ; 
heirs  were  to  be  married  without  disparagement,  and  widows  secured 
from  wedding  on  compulsion.  The  next  clause  was  still  more 
important.  It  enacted  that  no  '*  scutage  "  or  **  aid  *'  should  be  im- 
posed without  the  consent  of  the  Great  Council  of  the  kingdom, 
except  in  the  three  feudal  cases  of  the  king's  ransom,  the  knighting 
of  his  eldest  son,  and  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter;  and  it 
provided  that  in  all  cases  of  aid  the  prelates,  earls,  and  greater 
barons  should  be  summoned  to  this  great  council,  each  by  a  par- 
ticular writ,  and  all  other  tenants  in  chief  by  a  general  summons  of 
the  sheriff.  Tho  privileges  and  immunities  thus  granted  to  the 
tenants  in  chief  were  extended  to  the  inferior  vassals.  The  fran- 
chises of  the  city  of  London,  and  of  all  other  cities  and  boroughs, 
were  declared  inviolable;  and  no  aids  were  to  be  required  of  London, 
except  by  the  consent  of  the  great  council.    One  weight  and  ono 
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measure  were  {extended  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  freedom  of 
commerce  was  granted  to  alien  merchants.  The  court  of  Common 
Pleas  was  to  be  stationary,  instead  of  following  the  king's  person. 
But  "  the  essential  clauses "  of  Magna  Carta,  as  Mr.  Hallam  re- 
marks, are  those  "  which  protect  the  personal  liberty  and  property 
of  all  freemen,  by  giving  security  from  arbitrary  imprisonment 
and    arbitrary  spoliation.     No   fhbemav  shall  be   taken  ob 

IMPRISONED,  OR  BE  DIBF06SBS8ED  [OF  HIS  FREEHOLD,  OB  LIBERTIES, 
OB  FREE  customs],  OR  BE  OUTLAWED,  OB  EXILED,  OB  ANY  OTHERWISE 
DE8TBOYED ;  NOB  WILL  WE  PASS  UPON  HIM,  NOR  LET  PASS  UPON  HIM, 
.BUT  BT  LAWFUL  JUDGMENT  OF  HIS  PEERS,  OR  BT  THE  LAW  OF  THE 
LAND.      We  will  sell  to  no  man,  we  WILL  NOT  DENT  OB  DELAY 

TO  ANY  MAN  JUSTICE  OB  BIGHT."*  "It  is  obvious,"  Mr.  Hallam 
adds,  "  that  these  words,  interpreted  by  any  honest  court  of  law, 
convey  an  ample  security  for  the  two  main  rights  of  civil  society. 
From  the  era,  therefore,  of  king  John's  charter,  it  must  have  been 
a  clear  principle  of  our  constitution  that  no  man  can  be  detained  in 
prison  without  trial.  Whether  courts  of  justice  framed  the  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  this  clause,  or  found 
it  already  in  their  register,  it  became  from  that  era  the  right  of 
every  subject  to  demand  it."  t 

Other  clauses  of  the  charter  protected  freemen  and  even  viUeins 
from  excessive  fines.  The  latter  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  their 
carts,  ploughs,  and  implements  of  industry .( 

The  barons  obliged  the  king  to  agree  that  London  should  remain 
in  their  hands,  and  the  Tower  be  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the 
primate,  till  the  loth  of  August  ensuing,  or  till  the  execution  of 
the  several  articles  of  the  Great  Charter.  The  better  to  insure  the 
same  end,  John  allowed  them  to  choose  five  and  twenty  members 
from  their  own  body,  as  conservators  of  the  public  liberties.  The 
authority  of  tliese  men  was  unbounded  in  extent  and  duration. 
Any  four  of  them  might  claim  redress  for  the  infraction  of  the 
charter,  and  in  event  of  refusal  proceed  to  levy  war  on  the  king 
himself.  All  men  throughout  the  kingdom  were  bound,  under 
the  penalty  of  confiscation,  to  swear  obedience  to  them ;  and  the 
freeholders  of  each  county  were  to  choose  twelve  knights,  who 
were  to  make  report  of  such  evil  customs  as  required  redress,  con- 
formably to  the  tenor  of  the  Great  Charter. 


*  These,  however,  are  not  the  words  of 
Magna  Carta,  bnt  of  the  charter  as  re- 
-issoed  Willi  some  alterations  by  Henry  III., 
and  called  the  Charter  of  Liberties.  The 
words  in  brackets  are  not  in  the  origiDal. 
'  t  Middle  Ages,  voL  ii.  p.  324. 
;    X  Joba's  charter  ia  in  Rymer's  Fixdera, 


in  Stubbs's  Sdect  Ciartert,  &c.,  and  other 
places.  Kespecting  the  subsequent  con- 
firmations of  the  charter,  see  Notes  and 
Illnstrations  (B).  The  **Charter  of  the 
Forests,"  which  was  a  supplement  to  tha 
Great  Charter,  was  not  executed  till  tha 
conflimatfon  of  the  latter  in  1217. 
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To  all  these  regulations,  however  injurious  to  majesty,  John 
aecxnad  to  suhmit  passively ;  but  he  only  dissembled  till  he  should 
find  a  &yoarable  opportunity  for  annulling  all  his  concessions,  and 
he  was  determined  to  throw  off,  at  all  hazards,  so  ignominious  a 
slavery.  He  secretly  sent  abroad  emissaries  to  enlist  foreign 
soldiers,  and  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  Rome,  in  order  to  lay 
before  the  pope  the  Great  Charter,  which  he  had  been  compelled 
to  grant,  and  to  complain,  before  that  tribunal,  of  the  violence 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  him.  Innocent,  considering  himself 
as  feudal  lord  of  the  kingdom,  was  incensed  at  the  temerity  of  the 
barons,  and  issued  a  bull,  in  which  he  annulled  the  charter,  as 
obtained  illegally,  as  a  violation  of  the  privileges  pertaining  to  a 
champion  of  the  Cross — for  John  had  assumed  the  Cross  some 
weeks  beforo~-sind  aa  derogatory  to  those  rights  which  the  pope 
now  claimed  as  John*s  feudal  superior  (August  25). 

§  9.  As  his  foreign  foices  arrived  along  with  this  bull,  the  king 
now  threw  off  the  mask;  and,  under  sanction  of  the  pope's  sentence, 
he  recalled  all  the  liberties  he  had  granted  to  his  subjects,  and  had 
solemnly  sworn  to  observe.  The  barons,  after  obtaining  the  Great 
Charter,  seem  to  have  been  lulled  into  a  fatal  security.  From  the 
first,  the  king  was  master  of  the  field,  and  immediately  laid  siege 
to  the  eastle  of  lUx:hester,  which  was  obstinately  defended  by 
William  D'Aubignd,  at  the  head  of  140  knights  with  their  re- 
tainers, but  was  at  last  reduced  by  famine.  The  capture  of 
D'Aubign^,  the  best  officer  among  the  confederated  barons,  was  an 
inteparabie  loss  to  their  cause,  and  no  regular  opposition  was  thence- 
forth offered  to  the  progress  of  the  royal  arms.  The  mercenaries, 
indtcd  by  a  cruel  and  enraged  prince,  were  let  loose  against  the 
estates,  tenants,  manors,  houses  and  parks  of  the  barons,  spreading 
devastation  over  the  surface  of  the  kingdom,  lidarching  through 
the  whole  extent  of  England,  from  Dover  to  Berwick,  John  laid 
waste  the  pcovinces  on  each  side  of  him,  permitting  his  mercenary 
troops  to  carry  fire  and  sword  in  all  directions,  sparing  neither 
sex  nor  age,  neither  things  sacred  nor  profane. 

Reduced  to  this  desperate  extremity,  and  menaced  with  the 
loss  of  their  liberties,  their  properties,  and  their  lives,  the  barons 
employed  a  remedy  no  less  desperate ;  and  making  application  to 
the  court  of  France,  they  offered  to  acknowledge  Louis,  the  eldest 
son  of  Philip,  for  their  sovereign,  on  condition  that  he  would  afford 
them  protection  from  the  violence  of  John.  Philip  waj  strongly 
tempted  to  lay  hold  on  the  rich  prize  thus  offered  him  t,  and,  having 
exacted  horn  the  barons  hostages  of  the  most  noble  birth  in  the 
kingdom,  he  sent  over  an  army  with  Louis  himself  at  its  head, 
who  landed  at  Stoj>or  (May  21, 1216).    Th&  king  was  aaaembllDg 
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ft  considerable  army^  with  a  Tiew  of  strikiDg  one  great  blow  for 
his  crown;  but  passing  from  Lynn  to  Lincolnshire  his  road  lay 
along  the  sea-shore,  which  was  oyerflowed  at  high  water,  and«  not 
choosing  the  proper  time  for  his  journey,  he  lost  in  the  inundation 
all  his  carriages,  treasmv,  baggage,  and  r^alia.  The  anguish  occa- 
sioned by  this  disaster,  and  Texation  from  the  distracted  state  of 
his  affairs,  increased  the  sickness  under  which  he  then  laboured ; 
and,  though  he  reached  the  castle  of  Newark,  he  was  obliged  to  halt 
there,  and  his  distemper  soon  after  put  an  end  to  his  life,  October  19, 
1216,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  and  18th  of  his  reign<  Hia 
tomb  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  choir  at  Worcesto*. 

Though  John  was  not  without  alnlity,  his  character  is  little  else 
than  a.  complication  of  Tices,  ruinous  to  himself  and  destruetiye  to 
his  people.  Folly,  levity,  licentiousness,  ingratitude,  treachery, 
tyranny,  and  cruelty — all  these  qualities  appear  in  the  several  inci- 
^nts  of  his  life.  His  continental  dominions,  when  they  devolved  to 
him  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  were  more  extensive  than  have 
iBver, since  his  time,  been  ruled  by  an  English  monarch;  but  he 
lost,  by  his  misconduct,  the  flourishing  provinces  in  France,  the 
ancient  patrimony  of  his  family :  he  subjected  his  kingdom  to  a 
shameful  vassalage  under  the  see  of  Rome :  he  saw  the  prerogatives 
et  his  crown  diminished  by  law,  and  still  more  reduced  by  faction: 
and  he  died  at  last  when  in  danger  of  being  totally  expelled  by  a 
foreign  power,  and  of  either  ending  his  life  miserably  in  prison,  or 
seeking  shelter,  as  a  fugitive,  from  the  pursuit  of  ids  enemies. 

It  was  in  this  king's  reign  that  a  charts  was  granted  to  the  dty 
of  London  (1215),  giving  it  the  right  of  electing,  annually,  a  mayor 
out  of  its  own  body,  an  office  which  was  till  n6w  held  for  life.*  The 
city  also  had  power  to  elect  and  remove  its  sheriffs  at  pleasure,  and 
its  common  councilmen  annually.  Old  London  Bridge  was  finished 
in  this  reign ;  the  former  Ividge  was  of  wood.  Queen  Maud,  it  is 
said,  was  the  first  that  buiU  a  stone  Ixidge  in  England. 

HENRY  UL 
§  10.  Henry  UL,  h.  1207,  r.  1216-1272.— The  earl  of  Pembroke, 
who,  at  the  time  of  John's  death,  was  marahul  of  England,  was, 
by  his  office,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  consequently,  during  a 
state  of  civil  war  and  convulsion,  at  the  head  of  the  govem-> 
ment.  It  happened  f(Htunately  fo^  the  young  monarch  and  for  the 
nation  that  the  power  could  not  have  been  intrusted  to  more  able 
or  more  f  dthful  hands.  The  earl  carried  young  Henry,  now  nine 
years  of  age,  immediately  to  Gloucester,  where  the  ceremony  of  hia 
coronation  was  performed  (October  28, 1216),  as  Westminster  was 
*  Skabta'B  SOKt  Charteri,  with  nine  oOier  cbarten  to  cities  and  towns. 
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at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  hostile  barons.  Papal  support 
was  important  to  Henry  in  the  woaknons  of  his  condition;  and 
Ghialo,  the  (lapal  legate,  was  joined  in  the  administration.  Henry 
swore  fealty  to  the  pope,  and  renewed  the  homage  of  his  father. 
To  enlarge  the  authority  of  Pembroke,  a  general  council  of  the 
barons  was  summoned  at  Bristol  (November  12),  where  that  noble- 
man was  chosen  protector  of  the  realm,  and  the  Grand  Charter,  with 
some  alterations,  and  with  the  more  popular  clauses  omitted,  was 
renewed  and  confirmed.  This  act  was  received  with  satisfaction. 
lif  any  of  the  malcontent  barons,  most  of  whom  had  begun  secretly 
to  negotiate  with  him  already,  now  openly  returned  to  their 
allegiance.  Louis  soon  found  that  the  d^th  of  John,  contrary  to 
his  expectations,  had  given  an  incurable  wound  to  his  cause.  A 
short  truce  followed,  his  English  adherents  fell  away,  and  when 
the  war  was  renewed  the  French  army  was  totally  defeated  at' 
Lincoln,  and  driven  from  that  cUy  (May  20,  1217).  A  French 
fleet  bringing  over  reinforoements^  was  attacked  by  the  English 


Hemylll.    From  his  tomb  iu  Westminster  Abbey. 

at  Sandwich,  and  routed  with  considerable  loss  (August  24>  Uxy 
able  to  make  head  against  these  reverses,  abandoned  by  his  English 
allies,  and  threatened  with  excommunication  from  the  pope,  Louis 
concluded  a  peace  with  Pembroke,  and  promised  to  evacuate  the 
kingdom  (September,  1217).  Thus  happily  ended  a  civil  war  which 
had  threatened  the  kingdom  with  the  most  fatal  consequences. 
§  11.  The  carl  of  Pembroke  did  not  long  survive  the  pacification, 
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which  had  been  cnlefly  owing  to  his  wiadom  and  valour,  and  ht 
was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  Peter  dos  Kochcs,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  justiciary  (I'JIO).  The 
counsels  of  the  latter  were  chiefly  followed ;  and  had  be  possessed 
equal  authority  in  the  kingdom  with  Pembroke,  he  seemed  to  be 
every  way  worthy  of  filling  the  place  of  thnt  nobleman.  But  the 
powerful  barons,  who  had  once  broken  the  n-ins  of  subjection  to 
their  prince,  and  obtained  an  enlargement  of  their  liberties  and 
independence,  could  ill  be  restrained  by  laws  under  a  minority. 
They  detained  by  force  the  royal  castles,  which  they  had  seized 
during  tlic  past  convulsions,  or  which  had  been  committed  to  their 
custody  by  the  protector ;  and  they  usurped  the  king  s  demesnes. 

But  notwithstanding  these  intestine  commotions,  and  the  pre- 
carious authority  of  his  crown,  Henry  was  obliged  to  carry  on  war 
with  Prance.  Louis  VIII.,  who  had  succeeded  to  his  father  Philip, 
Instead  of  complying  with  Henr3r*8  claim  f«>r  the  restitution  of 
Normandy  and  the  other  provinces  wrested  from  England,  made 
an  irruption  into  Poitou  (1224),  took  Rochelle  after  a  long  siege, 
and  seemed  determined  to  expel  the  English  from  the  few  provinces 
which  still  remained  to  them.  Henry  sent  over  his  imcle,  the  carl 
of  Salisbury,  who  stopped  the  progress  of  Louis*s  arms ;  but  no 
military  action  of  any  moment  was  performed  on  either  side. 

§  12.  As  the  king  grew  to  man's  estate,  his  character  became 
every  day  better  known ;  and  he  was  found  in  every  respect  ill 
qualified  for  maintaining  an  efficient  control  over  his  turbulent 
barons.  Gentle,  humane,  and  merciful  even  to  a  fault,  he  seems  to 
have  been  steady  in  no  one  circumstance  of  his  character;  but 
to  have  received  impressions  from  those  who  surrounded  him,  and 
whom  he  loved,  for  the  time,  with  the  most  injudicious  and  unre- 
served aflection.  While  Hubert  de  Burgh  enjoyed  his  authority, 
he  gained  entire  ascendancy  over  Henry,  and  was  loaded  with 
honours  and  favours  beyond  any  other  subject.  Rewarded  with 
many  castles  and  manors,  he  married  the  eldest  sister  of  the  king 
of  Scots,  was  created  earl  of  Kent,  and,  by  an  unusual  concession^ 
was  made  chief  justiciary  of  England  for  life;  yet,  in  a  sudden 
fit  of  caprice,  Henry  threw  off  this  faithful  minister  (1232),  and 
exposed  him  to  the  violence  of  his  enemies.*^  He  was  succeeded  in 
his  post  as  justiciary  by  Stephen  de  Segrave ;  but  so  much  had  h^ 
suffered  in  Henry's  estimation,  that,  after  many  indignities,  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  king  transferred  his  favour  and 
affection  to  Peter  des  Roches,  bishop  of  Winchest^.  Des  Roches 
was  a  Poitevin  by  birth,  who  had  been  raised  by  the  late  king^ 

*  AichUfibop  Langton,  who  had  opposed  with  usTUTiog  flmaeM  twtry  attampt  to 
nentraliM  the  Ureal  Charter,  died  In  123S. 
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Bnd  was  no  leas  distinguished  by  his  arbitrary  principles  and 
riolent  conduct  than  by  his  courage  and  abilities.  He  had  been 
left  by  John  justiciary  and  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  an 
expedition  which  that  prince  made  into  France ;  and  his  illegal  ad- 
ministration was  one  chief  cause  of  that  great  combination  among 
tha  barons,  which  finally  extorted  from  the  crown  the  Magna 
Carta.  Though  incapable  from  his  character  of  pursuing  the 
violent  maxims  which  had  governed  his  father,  Henry  had  imbibed 
the  same  arbitmry  principles ;  and,  in  prosecution  of  Peter's  advice, 
he  invited  over  a  great  number  of  Poitevins  and  other  foreigners 
in  whom  he  plaoed  greater  confidence  than  in  his  English  subjects, 
and  expected  to  find  them  useful  in  counterbalancing  the  great 
and  independent  power  of  the  nobles.  OfiSces  and  commands  were 
bestowed  on  these  strangers;  they  exhausted  the  revenues  of  tha 
crown,  already  too  much  impoverished;  they  invaded  the  rights  of 
the  people;  and  their  insolence,  or,  at  least,  what  appeared  ao^ 
drew  on  them  general  hatred  and  envy. 

As  the  king  had  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  tlie  count  of  Pro- 
vence (January  14,  1236),  he  was  surroonded  by  a  number  of 
strangers  from  that  country  also,  whom  he  caressed  with  the  fondest 
affection,  and  enriched  by  hia  imprudent  generosity.  The  resentment 
of  the  English  barons  roee  high  at  the  preference  given  to  foreigners, 
but  no  remonstrance  or  complaint  could  ever  prevail  on  the  king  to 
abandon  them,  or  even  to  moderate  his  attachment  towards  ^them. 
The  king's  conduct  would  have  appeared  more  tolerable  to  his 
English  subjects  had  anything  been  done  meanwhile  for  the  honour 
of  the  nation,  or  had  Henry's  enterprises  in  foreign  countries  been 
attended  with  success  or  glory  to  himself  or  the  public.  But  though 
he  declared  war  against  Louis  IX.  in  1242,  and  made  an  expedition 
into  Guienne,  upon  the  invitation  of  his  stoj^ather,  the  count  de 
la  Marche,  who  promised  to  join  him  with  all  his  forces,  he  was 
worsted  at  Taillebourg ;  was  deserted  by  his  allies;  abandoned  Poitou^ 
and  was  obliged  to  return,  with  loss  of  honour,  into  England.  The 
people  of  Guienne  attempted  to  throw  off  his  obedience,  but  failed 
(1253).  These  wars  involved  Henry  and  his  nobility  in  an  enort 
mens  debt,  which  both  increased  their  discontents  and  espoiM 
him  to  greater  danger  from  their  opposition. 

§  13.  But  the  ohief  grievances  of  the  reign  were  the  usurpatioils 
and  exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome.  •The  best  benefices  of  the 
kingdom  were  conferred  on  Italians ;  and  non-rosidence  and  plurali- 
ties were  carried  to  enormous  lengths.  It  was  estimated  by  Grostdte 
that  the  benefices  held  by  the  Italian  clergy  in  England  amounted 
to  60,000  marks  a  year,  a  sum  which  equalled  the  anniial  revenues 
of  the  crown.     Upon  occasion  of  a  Orueade  for  the  Holy  Land 
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(1245),  Innocent  lY.  demanded  a  moiety  of  all  ecclesiastical  profile 
for  three  years ;  a  moiety  of  all  impropriations  and  of  all  bencfioea 
where  the  incumbent  was  non-resideDt ;  a  twentieth  of  all  incomos 
amounting  to  100.  marks,  and  a  third  of  all  beyond  that  sum.  He 
attempted  to  claim  the  goods  of  intestate  clergymen;  annulled 
usurious  bonds ,  and  when,  backed  by  the  church,  the  king,  con- 
tovy  to  his  usual  practice,  prohibited  these  exactions.  Innocent 
threatened  him  with  excommunication. 

A  more  mischievous  influence  was  exerted  by  Alexander  IV., 
who  iuYolved  Henry  in  a  project  for  the  conci  uest  of  Naples,  or  Sicily 
on  this  side  the  Fare  or  Straits  of  Messina,  then  held  by  Manfred  as 
the  representative  of  the  Hohenstaufen  (12o5).  He  claimed  to 
dispose  of  the  Sicilian  crown,  both  as  superior  lord  of  that  parti- 
cular kingdom,  and  as  vicar  of  Christ,  to  whom  aU  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  were  subjected ;  and  he  made  a  tender  of  it  to  Henry  for  his 
second  son  Edmund.  Henry  accepted  the  insidious  proposal,  gave 
the  pope  unlimited  credit  to  expend  whatever  sums  he  thought 
necessary  for  completing  the  conquest,  and,  when  Alexander  pressed 
for  payment,  Henry  was  surprised  to  find  himself  on  a  sudden 
entangled  in  an  immense  debt  of  135,500  marks,  beside  interest. 
He  applied  to  the  parliament  for  supplies,  but  the  banmB  and 
prelates  refused,  determined  not  to  lavish  their  money  on  such 
chimerical  projects.  In  this  extremity  the  clergy  were  his  ,<m\f 
resource,  and  they  offered  Henry  52,000  marks,  a  sum  wholly  in* 
adequate  to  his  necessities  (1257). 

$  14  About  the  same  time  Kichard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  the  brother 
of  the  king,  was  engaged  in  an  enterprise  no  less  ruinous.  The 
immense  opulence  of  Richard  had  made  the  German  princes  cast 
their  eyes  on  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  empire,  and  he  was 
tempted  to  expend  vast  sums  of  money  on  his  election.  He 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  be  chosen,  by  a  double  election,  as  king 
of  the  Bomans,  with  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile,  and  was  crowned  by 
his  partisans  (1257).  But  he  never  attained  the  imperial  power, 
and  found  at  kst  that  he  had  lavished  the  frugality  of  a  life  on 
an  empty  title. 

The  king  was  engaged  in  constant  disputes  with  his  barons, 
and  was  compelled  to  confirm  the  Grreat  Charter ;  on  one  occa- 
sion with  extraordinary  solemnity  (1253).  All  the  prelates  and 
abbots  were  assembled ;  they  held  burning  tapers  in  their  hands ; 
the  Great  Charter  was  read  before  them ;  they  denounced  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against  every  one  who  should  thenceforth 
violate  that  fundamental  law ;  then  they  threw  their  tapers  on  the 
ground,  and  exclaimed.  May  the  soul  of  every  one  who  incurs  this 
aeaienes  so  stink  and  perish  in  hell!    The  king  bore  a  part  in 
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this  ceremony.  Barring,  '*  So  help  me  God,  I  will  keep  all  theee 
articles  inviolate,  as  I  am  a  man,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  as  I  am 
a  knight,  and  as  I  am  a  king  crowned  and  anointed."  Yet  no 
sooner  was  this  tremendous  ceremony  finished,  than  his  faTOurites, 
abusing  his  weakness,  made  him  return  to  the  same  arbitrary  and 
irregular  courses,  and  the  reasonable  expectations  of  his  people 
were  thus  perpetually  eluded  and  disappointed.  These  imprudent 
and  illegal  measures  provoked  an  avenger  in  Simon.de  Montfort,earl 
of  Leicester,  a  younger  son  of  that  Simon  de  Montfort  who  had 
conducted  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  He  had  married 
the  king's  sister,  Eleanor,  widow  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke;  had 
governed  Gascony  for  some  years  with  vigour  and  success;  and  he 
had  now  returned  home  dissatisfied  with  the  little  support  he  had 
received  from  the  king,  who  wanted  either  the  ability  or  inclination 
to  aid  him.  To  add  to  these  causes  of  aggravation,  he  had  been  for 
some  time  engaged  in  a  tedious  litigation  with  the  king  touching 
Ms  wife's  jointure.  De  Montfort  was  supported  by  the  clergy, 
and  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Adam  de  Mar^  and  Robert 
Groetdte.  He  called  a  meeting  of  the  most  considerable  barons, 
who  embraced  the  resolution  of  redressing  the  public  grievances 
by  taking  the  administration  into  their  own  hands.  Henry  having 
summoned  a  parliament  (April  9th — ^May  2, 1258)  in  expectation 
of  receiving  supplies  for  his  Sicilian  project,  the  barons  appeared 
in  the  hall  clad  in  complete  armour,  and  with  their  swords  by 
their  sides.  After  a  violent  altercation,  the  king  promised  to 
summon  another  parliament  at  Oxford  on  June  11,  in  order  to 
arrange  a  new  plan  of  government. 

$  16.  This  parliament,  which  the  royalists,  and  even  the  nation^ 
afterwards  denominated  the  Mad  Parliament,  met  on  the  day 
appointed.  As  the  barons  brought  with  them,  their  military 
retainers,  and  appeared  with  an  armed  force,  the  king,  who  had 
taken  no  similar  precautions,  was  in  reality  a  prisoner,  and  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  any  terms  they  were  pleased  to  dictate.  A 
council  of  state,  consisting  of  24  barons,  was  selected  to  make  the 
necessary  reforms.  The  king  himself  took  an  oath  that  he  would 
maintain  whatever  ordinances  they  should,  think  proper  to  enact 
for  that  purpose.  Simon  de  Montfort  was  at  the  head  of  this 
supreme  council,  to  which  the  legislative  power  was  thus  in  reality 
transferred;  and  all  their  measures  were  taken  by  his  influence  and 
direction.  By  their  chief  enactments,  called  the  TrcvUiom  of 
(k^ord,  four  knights  were  to  be  chosen  by  each  county,  to  point 
out  such  grievances  of  their  neighbourhood  as  required  redress; 
three  sessions  of  parliament  were  to  be  regularly  held  every  year,  in 
the  months  of  February,  June,  and  October,  at  which  twelve  pec^ 
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tons  choeen  by  the  barons  should  act  for  the  whole  commonalty  * 
8heri£Es  were  to  hold  office  for  one  year  only;  the  great  officers 
of  state  were  annually  to  givo  an  account  of  their  i^ooeedings; 
no  heirs  were  to  be  committed  to  the  wardship  of  foreigners,  and 
no  castles  intrusted  to  their  custody.  Soon  after  the  king's  eldest 
son,  Edward,  in  his  twentieth  year,  pledged  his  oath  to  observe  these 
provisions,  and  the  king  publicly  declared  his  assent  to  them« 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  purity  of  De  Montfort's  intentions. 
It  is  certain  that  many  among  the  barons  had  no  other  object  than 
to  secure  the  aggrandisement  of  their  own  order.  At  their  head 
was  Richard  de  Glare,  earl  of  Gloucester.  They  formed  an  asso-> 
ciation  among  themselves,  and  swore  that  they  would  stand  by  each 
other  with  their  lives  and  fortunes ;  they  displaced  all  the  chief  minis* 
ters  of  the  crown,  the  justiciary,  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  and 
advanced  either  themselves  or  their  creatures  to  the  vacant  offices* 
When  they  had  thus  transferred  to  themselves  all  powers  of  the 
state,  they  proceeded  to  impose  an  oath,  by  which  all  subjects 
were  .obliged  to  swear,  under  the  penalty  of  being  declared  public 
enemies,  that  they  would  obey  and  execute  all  the  regulations, 
both  known  and  unknown,  of  the  barons.  Not  content  with  this 
usurpation  of  the  royal  power,  they  introduced  an  innovation  in 
the  constitution  of  parliament,  of  the  utmost  importance.  They 
ordained  that  this  assembly  should  choose  a  committee  of  twelve 
persons,  who  should,  in  the  intervals  of  the  session,  possess  tho 
authority  of  the  whole  parliament,  and  shotild,  on  a  summons, 
attend  the  person  of  the  king  in  all  his  movements.  Thus  the 
monarchy  was  totally  subverted,  without  its  being  possible  for  the 
king  to  strike  a  single  stroke  in  defence  of  tho  constitution  against 
the  newly  elected  oligarchy. 

§  16.  But,  in  proportion  to  their  continuance  in  power,  the 
barons  began  gradually  to  lose  that  popularity  which  had  assisted 
them  in  obtaining  it.  The  fears  of  the  nation  were  roused  by 
certain  new  edicts,  obviously  calculated  to  procure  immunity  to 
the  barons  in  all  their  violences.  They  appointed  that  the  cir- 
cuits of  the  itinerant  justices,  the  sole  check  on  their  arbitrary 
conduct,  should  be  held  only  once  in  seven  years ;  and  men  easily 
saw  that  a  remedy  which  returned  after  such  long  intervals 
against  an  oppressive  power  which  was  perpetual,  would  prove 
totally  insignificant  and  useless.*  The  cry  became  loud  in  the 
nation  that  the  barons  should  produce  their  intended  regulations.' 
The  current  of  popularity  now  turned  to  the  side  of  tho  crown,  and 
the  rival^p  between  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Gloucester,  the  chlel 
leaders  among  the  barons,  began  to  disunite  the  whole  confederacy.- 
«TliiiisdoQUiyiL    See  Prof.  DeanonVHlatory,  ii.  32r. 
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'  Louia  IX.,  who  then  governed  France,  need  all  his  iiathoirrty 
with  the  earl  of  Leicester,  his  native  subject,  to  bend  him  to  com- 
pliance with  Henry.  He  made  a  treaty  with  England  (20th  May, 
1259)  at  a  time  when  the  distractions  of  that  kingdom  were  at 
the  greatest  height,  and  when  the  king's  authority  was  totally 
annihilated;  and  the  terms  which  he  granted  might,  in  a  more 
prosperous  state  of  affairs,  have  been  deemed  reasonable  and 
advantageous  to  the  English.  He  invaded  certain  territories 
which  had  been  conquered  from  Poitou  and  Guienne;  he  insured 
the  peaceable  possession  of  the  latter  province  to  Henry ;  he  agreed 
to  pay  him  a  large  sum  of  money;  and  he  only  required  that 
in  return  Henry  should  make  a  final  cession  of  Normandy  and 
the  other  provinces,  which  he  could  never  entertain  any  hopes  of 
recovering  by  force  of  arms.  The  cession  thus  made  by  the  barons 
was  ratified  by  Henry,  his  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  by 
the  king  of  the  Romans  and  his  three  sons. 

f  17.  The  situation  of  Henry  soon  after  wore  a  more  favourable 
aspect,  and  the  desertion  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester  to  the  crown 
seemed  to  promise  him  certain  success  in  any  attempt  to  recover 
his  authority.  The  pope  absolved  him  from  his  oath ;  but  his  son 
Edward  refused  to  accept  the  like  dispensation.  The  king  soon 
afterwards  seized  the  Tower  of  London,  resumed  the  government, 
and  levied  mercenary  troops.  Thus  began  the  civil  contest  which 
is  called  "  the  Barons'  War."  Leicester  retired  to  France,  but  tho 
death  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  the  accession  of  his  son  Gilbert 
de  Clare  to  Leicester's  side,  soon  changed  the  scene  (1262).  The 
war  was  carried  on  with  various  success,  till  at  length  the  king  and 
the  barons  agreed  to  submit  their  differences  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  king  of  France.  At  a  congress  at  Amiens  (January,  1 204)  Louis' 
annulled  the  Provisions  of  OKford,  left  tho  king  free  to  appoint 
his  own  ministers,  employ  allies,  and  enjoy  his  royal  authority  as 
unrestricted  as  before.  But  this  decision,  instead  of  quenching 
tihe  flames,  only  caused  them  to  break  forth  with  redoubled  vehe- 
mence. Leicester,  having  summoned  his  partisans  from  all  quarters, 
giuned  next  year  a  decisive  victory  over  the  royal  forces  at  Lowes 
(May  14),  taking  Henry  and  his  brother,  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
prisoners.  Prince  Edward,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the 
royal  army,  was  obliged  to  assent  to  a  treaty  with  the  conqueror; 
called  from  an  old  French  term  the  Mtse  of  Letves.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  liberation  of  the  English  monarch,  prince  Edward,  and 
Henry,  son  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,  surrendered  themselves 
as  hostages.  Peace  was  declared  (May  25),  and  was  finally  settled 
by  a  parliament  at  London  (June  11,  1264). 

{18.  Acting  as  sole  regent,  De  Montfort  now  proceeded  to  simi* 
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mon  a  pArliament.  Writs  ^  wero  issued  in  tho  king's  name  from 
Worcester,  summoning  a  new  parliament  in  London  (January  20^ 
1265),  which  forms  a  memorable  epoch  in  constitutional  history^. 
Besides  the  barons  of  Leicester's  party,  and  117  ecclesiastics  (for 
the  clergy  in  general  sided  with  De  Montfort),  he  ordered  returns  to 
be  made  of  two  knights  from  each  shire,  and  of  two  representatiTes 
from  each  borough.  This  is  usually  regarded  as  the  first  meeting  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  Leicester  only  anticipated  Edward  I. 
in  an  institution  for  which  the  general  state  of  things  was  now  pre* 
liaring  the  nation. t  Thus  supported  by  a  parliament  of  his  own 
model,  and  trusting  to  the  attachment  of  the  populace  of  London, 
De  Montfort  seized  the  opportunity  of  crushing  his  rivals  among 
the  powerful  barons. 

§  19.  But  he  soon  found  himself  embarrassed  by  the  opposition, 
as  well  as  by  the  escape,  of  prince  Edward.  The  royalists,  secietly 
prepared  for  this  latter  ev^at^  immediately  flew  to  arms;  and  ths 
joy  of  this  gallant  prince's  deliyeranoe,  the  expectation  of  a  new 
scene  of  affairs,  and  the  accession  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  procured 
Edward  an  army  which  Leicester  was  unable  to  withstand.  He 
-was  defeated  and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Evesham  (August  4, 1266), 
with  his  eldest  son  Henry,  and  about  160  knights,  and  many  other 
gentlemen  of  his  party.  The  king,  placed  by  the  rebels  in  front, 
and  disguised  by  his  vizor,  was  wounded  in  the  battle  and  in  danger 
of  his  life ;  but  crying  out,  lam  Henry  of  WineheBier^  your  king^ 
be  was  saved,  and  put  in  a  place  of  safety  by  his  son,  who  flew  to  his 
rescue.  The  lifeless  body  of  Leicester  was  mangled  by  the  victors, 
exasperated  at  this  wanton  exposure  of  the  king's  person,  but  he 
was  long  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  miracles 
were  ascribed  to  his  remains.  The  victory  of  Evesham  proved 
decisive,  and  the  king's  authority  was  re-established  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  All  further  resistance  was  ended  by  the  moderate 
terms  granted  by  prince  Edward  in  the  "  Dictum  de  Kenilworth  " 
(October  15, 1266);  and  a  parliament  at  Marlborough,  a  year  after, 
confirmed  the  king's  title,  while  binding  him  afresh  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Great  Charter. 


*  Stubbs,  Sdect  Ckartert,  p.  401. 

t  **  Important  as  Is  this  amenHAf  in 
the  history  of  the  constitatloo.  It  was  not 
primarily  and  essentially  a  constitutional 
assembly.  It  was  not  a  general  convoca- 
tion of  tenants  in  capite,  or  of  the  three 
CBtates,  bat  a  parliamentary  assembly  of 
the  supporters  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment." Only  five  earls  were  summoned 
and  eighteen  barons,  ten  of  whom  were 
Mends  of  De  Montfltet     Stnbbs,  Const. 


Hist.  li.  92.  It  in  fact,  ^is  assembly  be 
eonsldefpd  in  its  real  character  as  a  con- 
ventkm  of  De  M ootforf  s  supporters,  the ' 
admi-<6ion  of  representatives  flrom  the 
towns,  who  were  not  regularly  summoned, 
affordd  less  d  fflculty.  In  England,  and 
still  more  in  De  Montfbrt's  native  land, 
the  towns  had  now  gained  so  much  in 
wealth  and  political  importance,  that  it 
was  natural  he  should  avail  himself  of 
their  support. 
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f  20.  Finding  the  state  of  the  kingdom  thus  composed,  Edward 
was  led  (1270)  by  his  avidity  for  glory,  and  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
made  during  his  captivity,  as  well  as  by  the  earnest  solicitations 
of  the  king  of  France,  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  the 
infidels  in  the  Holy  Land.  He  sailed  from  England  with  an  army, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  and  arrived  in  the  camp 
of  Louis  IX.  before  Tunis  in  Africa,  where  he  found  that  monarch 
already  dead,  from  the  sickliness  of  the  climate  and  the  fatigues  of 
hifl  enterprise.  Undeterred  by  this  event,  he  continued  his  voyage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  signalized  himself  (1271)  by  acts  of 
valour,  revived  the  glory  of  the  English  name,  and  struck  such 
terror  into  the  Saracens,  that  they  employed  an  assassin  to  murder 
him,  who  wounded  him  in  the  arm,  but  perished  in  the  attempt. 
In  her  heroic  affection  Eleanor  sucked  the  poison  from  her  husband's 
wound.  During  his  absence  the  old  king  expired  at  Bury  8t.  Ed- 
munds (November  16, 1272),  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  and  57th 
of  his  reign,  and  was  buried  in  the  new  abbey  church  of  West- 
minster, which  he  had  rebuilt.  His  brotiier,  the  king  of  the 
Bomans,  had  died  nearly  a  year  before  him. 

The  most  obvious  feature  of  Henry's  character  is  an  incapacity 
for  government^  which  rendered  him  as  much  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  his  ministers  and  favourites,  and  as  little  at  his  own  dis- 
posal, as  when  detained  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
From  this  source,  rather  than  from  insincerity  and  treachery,  arose 
his  negligence  in  observing  his  promises;  and  he  was  too  easily 
induced,  for  the  sake  of  present  convenience,  to  sacrifice  the  lasting 
advantages  arising  (rom  the  trust  and  confidence  of  his  people. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A.  (Hf  THE  AMALGAMATION  OP 
THE  ANGLO-SAXON  AND  NOR- 
MAN RACES. 

The  poriod  at  which  this  ereat  took 
place  has  given  rise  to  much  disctunion. 
It  WM  the  farounUi  theory  of  Thierry 
th«t  the  diftinctioa  between  the  two 
nc»  ooDtinaed  till  a  very  late  time. 
Utvd  Macaulay  rappoees  the  amalga* 
nuuioii  to  have  taken  place  between  the 
Aocessioo  of  John  and  the  death  of 
Edward  L  But  even  this  is  too  long. 
The  distinction  was  greatly  obliterated  in 
tbe  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  more  com- 


pletely so  after  ths  sepsratloQ  of  Nop* 
nandy  Item  England  in  the  reign  of  John. 


a 


CONFIRMATIONS  OF  TUB 
GREAT  CHARTER. 


The  Oreat  Charter  bad  no  fever  than 
thirty-eight  solemn  ratiftcations  reoorded; 
six  by  Henry  IIL,  three  by  Edwaid  I.» 
fifteen  by  Edward  III.,  six  by  Richard 
II.,  six  by  Henry  IV.,  one  by  Henry 
v..  and  one  by  Henry  VI.  The  mosi 
Important  change  in  the  charter,  as 
confirmed  by  Henry  III.,  was  the  omis- 
sion of  the  claose  which  prohibited  the 
levying  of  aids  or  escuages  save  by  the 
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oommon  council  of  Uie  realm.  Thoagh 
this  cUose  WM  omitted,  it  was  genenllj 
observed  during  the  reign  of  Henry, 
the  barons  constsntlj  refusing  bim  the 
aids  or  subsidies  which  his  prodigality 
demanded.  But  he  still  reUlncd  the 
right  of  levying  money  upon  towns 
under  the  name  of  tallage,  and  he  oLbo 
cisimed  other  imposts,  as  upon  the  ex- 
port of  wool.  On  Magna  Carta,  see  Black- 
stone's  JntroduetUm  to  the  dkarUr; 
Thomson's  Asay  o»  Jtkigma  Otrta; 
Greasy,  On  the  English  L'oHttitutwn, 
pp.  128,  seq. 

C.  TRIAL  BY  JURY. 

We  have  already  adverted  (p.  T8)  to  the 
mistaken  and  now  obsolete  opinion,  that 
trial  by  jury  existed  In  England  In  the 
Anglo-Saxon  times.  The  twelve  thanes 
who  sat  in  the  sherilTs  court  have  no 
analogy  to  a  modem  Jury  except  in  their 
number.  Their  function  of  presenting 
offenders  gave  them  more  the  resem- 
Manoe  of  the  present  grand  Jury ;  and 
they  seem,  like  the  tcaJblni  or  (cheviru 
of  the  continent,  to  have  formed  a  perma- 
nent magistracy.  So  also  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  compurgators  resembled  the 
witnesses  in  a  modem  trial  rather  than 
Jurymen. 

The  first  approach  to  trial  by  Jury 
is  the  Grand  Assise  introduced  in  the 
nign  of  Henry  11.  By  this  custom, 
in  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  land,  a 
tenant  who  was  unwilling  to  risk  a 
Judicial  combat  might  put  himself  on 
the  assize— that  L%  refer  the  case  to  four 
knights  chosen  by  the  shcrUT,  who  in 
their  turn  selected  twelve  more.  The  six- 
teen knights  thus  impanelled  were  then 
sworn,  and  decidsd  <be  case  by  tlielr  ver- 
dict. In  the  assize  of  Novel  Disseisin  the 
twelve  knights  were  chosen  directly  Vy  the 
aterlir.  Whether  the  words  in  the  charter 
of  John,  that  **  a  man  is  to  be  tried  by 
the  lawful  Judgment  of  bis  peers,"  really 
mean  trial  by  Jury  may  admit  of  dis- 
pute; but  at  any  rate  they  clearly  re- 
cognise the  great  principle  upon  which 
(rial  by  Jury  resU. 

In  criminal  cases,  at  all  events,  we 
find  on  approach  to  a  Jury  under  Henry 
lU.      Trial  by  ordeal  bad  now  grown 


out  of  fashion;  and  (hough  the  trial  by 
combat  still  remained,  it  could  not  of 
course  be  practised  unless  some  prose- 
cutor appeared.  But  as  a  per^n  vehe- 
mently suspected  of  a  crime  might  be 
committed  to  safe  custody  on  the  pre* 
sentment  of  a  Jury,  he  had  the  option  of 
appealing  to  a  second  Jury  m-hich  was 
sometimes  composed  of  twelve  persons. 
Such  a  Jury,  however,  still  dilTered  fhnn 
a  modem  one  in  the  essential  principle, 
that  It  did  not  come  to  a  deolsloa  upon 
the  evidence  of  others.  The  Jurors  in 
fact  continued  to  be  witnesses,  and 
founded  their  verdict  on  their  own  know- 
ledge of  the  prisoner  and  of  the  facts  of 
the  case.  Ilenoe  they  are  often  called 
rteogmitMrs,  because  they  decided  Ihim 
previous  knowledge  or  recognition,  in- 
clwiing  m-hat  they  hod  heard  and  be- 
lieved to  be  true.  They  seem  to  have 
admitted  documentary  evidence,  but 
parole  evidence  seldom  or  nsver. 

The  great  distinction  between  a  mo- 
dem and  an  ancient  Jury  lies  in  the 
droumstance,  that  the  fomier  are  not 
witnesses  themselves,  but  merely  Judges 
of  the  testimony  of  others.  A  previous 
knowledge  of  the  diets  of  the  case,  which 
would  now  be  an  otjection  to  a  Juryman, 
constituted  in  former  days  his  merit 
and  eligibility.  At  what  precise  perio.1 
witnesses  distinct  from  the  Jury  them- 
selves, and  who  had  no  voice  in  the 
verdict,  first  began  to  be  regularly  sum- 
moned, cannot  be  ascertained.  The  firet  • 
trace  of  such  a  practice  occurs  in  the 
23rd  year  of  Edward  III.,  and  it  had  pro- 
bably been  creeping  in  previously.  That 
it  was  perfectly  established  by  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century,  we  have  clear  evi- 
dence tntxa  Fortcncue's  treatise  De  Lamdi- 
hvM  Ixgum  Angliat  (c.  S6).  written  about 
that  period.  Personal  knowlodge  of  a 
case  continued  to  be  allowed  in  a  Juror, 
who  was  even  required  to  act  upon  it ) 
and  it  was  not  till  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period  that  the  complete  separation 
of  the  functions  of  Juryman  and  witness 
was  establifbed. 

For  farther  information  on  this  sub- 
ject see  Hallam'9  MidiU  Agu^  vol.  il. 
ch.  viii.  pt.  i.  and  note  viii. ;  Forayth's 
Bittoryif  Trial  by  Juryi  and  Stubbs's 
Qmttituticnal  Hist.  qfXngfand,  L  608. 


Edward  I.    From  the  Tower. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HOUSE  OF  PLANTAGENET— Cbfi^muei. 

THE  REIGK8  OF  KDWABD  I.  AND  EDWABD  II.   A.D.  .1272-1327. 

§  1<  Accession  of  Edwabd  I.  Civil  administration.'  §  2.  Conquest  of 
Wales.  §  3.  Persecution'  of  the  Jews.  §  4.  Disputed  succession  to 
the  Scottish  crown.  Award  of  £dward.  §  5.  War  with  France. 
§  6.  Conquest  of  Scotland.  $  7.  War  with  France.  DisAeDsions  of 
the  barons  and  confirmation  of  the  charters.  §  8.  Peace  with  France. 
Revolt  of  Scotland.  §  9.  Battle  of  Falkirk.  Death  of  Wallace. 
§  10.  Insurrection  of  Robert  Bruce.  &  11*  £d ward's  lost  expedition 
against  Scotland.  His  death  and  character.  §  12.  Accession  of 
Edwabd  II.  Weakness  of  the  king  and  discontent  of  the  barons. 
§  13.  Banishment  and  murder  of  Qaveston.  §  14.  War  with  Scotland. 
§  15.  Hugh  le  Despenscr.  Civil  commotions.  Lancaster  executed. 
§  16.  Truce  with  Scotland.  Conspiracy  against  the  king.  He  is 
dethroned  and  murdered. 

§  1.  Edward  I.,  b,  1239  ;  r.  1272-1307.— For  the  first  time  since 
the  Conquest  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  king  was  fully  recog- 
nized before  his  coronation.    As  soon  as  Henry  was  laid  in  tho 
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tomb,  the  assembled  nobles,  of  their  o^n  free  will,  advanced  to  the 
great  altar,  took  an  oath  of  fealty  to  Edward,  "  though,"  says 
Matthew  of  Westminster,*  "men  were  ignorant  whether  he  was 
alive,  for  he  had  gone  to  distant  countries  beyond  the  sea,  warring 
against  the  enemies  of  Christ"  (November  20,  1272).  They 
caused  the  "  king's  peace  "  to  be  proclaimed  throngh  England,  and 
henceforth  that  proclamation  marked  the  beginning  of  each  new 
reign.t  Edward  had  reached  Sicily  in  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  his  father's  death  ;  but,  as 
he  soon  learned  the  quiet  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  under 
Walter  Gifiard,  archbishop  of  York,  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  Koger 
Mortimer,  and  Robert  Burnel,  a  clerk  of  great  merit,  as  guardians  of 
the  realm,  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  take  possession  of  the  throne,  but 
spent  more  than  a  year  in  Italy  and  France  before  he  made  his 
appearance  in  England.  After  arranging  the  afi&urs  of  the  province 
of  Gruienne,  and  settling  a  dispute  between  the  countess  of  Flanders 
and  his  subjects,  he  landed  at  Dover  (August  2, 1274),  and  was 
crowned  at  Westminster  (August  19)  by  Robert,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  In  a  parliament  which  he  summoned  at  Westminster, 
in  the  following  April,  he  took  care  to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  all 
his  magistrates  and  judges,  to  provide  them  with  sufficient  force  for 
the  execution  of  justice,  to  displace  such  as  were  either  negligent  or 
corrupt,  to  extirpate  all  bands  and  confederacies  of  robbers,  and  to 
repress  those  more  silent  robberies  which  were  committed  either 
by  the  power  of  the  nobles  or  under  the  countenance  of  public 
authority. 

Soon  after,  Edward  issued  commissions  to  enquire  into  all  en- 
croachments on  the  royal  demesne;  the  value  of  escheats, 
forfeitures,  and  wardships;  and  the  means  of  improving  every 
branch  of  the  revenue.  In  the  execution  of  their  office  (127B), 
the  commissioners  questioned  titles  to  estates  which  had  been 
transmitted  from  father  to  son  for  several  generations.  When 
earl  Warrenne,  who  had  done  eminent  service  in  the  late  reign, 
was  required  to  show  his  titles,  he  produced  a  rusty  sword.  "  See, 
my  lords,"  he  exclaimed,  ''here  is  my  title  deed.  My  ances- 
tors came  over  with  William  the  Bastard,  and  conquered  their  lands 
with  the  sword,  and  with  the  sword  will  I  defend  them."  Though 
the  claim  was  unfounded — for  the  earl  was  descended  only  by  the 
female  line  from  an  illegitimate  half-brother  of  Henry  L—it  ex- 
pressed the  feelings  of  the  old  feudatories.  The  king,  sensible  of 
the  danger  he  was  incurring,  after  a  time  desisted  from  making 

*  Rishanger  makes  the  Kew  Temple  |  which  was  dated  tnm  the  moment  of  bis 
the  aoene  of  the  oath.  fathei's  death, 

t  Till  the  Moeflsioa  of  Edward  VI.,  | 
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farther  enquiries  of  this  n&ture;  but  ho  caused  a  strict  in* 
▼estigation  to  be  instituted  into  his  father's  grants  to  the  church, 
and  in  1279  ho  passed  the  Btatute  De  RdigioBU  or  of  Mortoiain 
(in  fnartud  manu)*  by  which  it  was  forbidden  to  bequeath  lands 
and  tenements  to  religious  corporations  without  the  king's  licence. 
§  2.  In  the  year  1283  was  eompletod  the  conquest  of  Wales,  one 
of  the  notost  important  events  of  this  reign.  Llewelyn,  prince  of 
Wales,  had  been  deeply  engaged  with  the  party  of  De  Montfort,  and 
had  been  included  in  the  general  accommodation  made  with  the 
Tanquishcd ;  but,.as  he  had  reason  to  dread  the  future  efifeots  of  re* 
eentment  and  jealousy  in  the  English  monarch,  he  maintained  a 
secret  correspondence  with  his  former  associates,  and  was  betrothed 
to  .Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  eiirl  of  Leicester,  who  was  sent  to  him 
&om  Fmnce,  but,  being  intercepted  in  her  passage  near  the  isles 
of  Soilly,  was  detained  in  the  court  of  England.  This  incident 
incccascd  the  mutual  jealousy  between  Edward  and  Llewelyn. 
Edward  sent  him  repeated  summons  to  penform  the  duty  of  a  vassal, 
and  in  127G  levied  an  army  to  reduce  him  to  obedience.  The  same 
jotestane  dissensions  which  had  fonnerly  weakened  Enghmd  now 
twevailod  in  Wales,  and  divided  the  reigning  family.  David  and 
fioderic,  brothers  of  Llewelyn,  on  some  cause  of  discontent  had 
ncoiurse  to  Edward,  and  seconded  with  all  their  interest,  whieh 
was  extensive,  his  attempts  to  subdue  their  native  country. 
Equally  vigorous  and  cautious,  Edward,  entering  by  the  north  with 
a  formidable  army,  pierced  into  the  heart  of  the  country;  and 
having  carefully  explored  every  road  before  him,  and  secured  every 
pass  behind  him,  appfoached  the  Welsh  army  in  its  last  retreat 
among  the  hills  of  Snowdon.  Destitute  of  resources,  cooped  up  in  a 
narrow  comer,  they,  as  well  aa  their  cattle,  suffered  all  the  rigours 
of  fiunine;  and  Llewelyn,  without  being  able  to  strike  a  blow  for 
his  independence,  was  at  last  obliged  to  submit  at  discretion,  and 
accept  the  terms  imposed  upon  him  by  the  victor  (1277).  He 
returned  with  Edward  to  England,  and  did  homage  to  the  king  at 
Westminster ;  after  which  he  received  his  bride,  and  was  allowed 
to  return  to  Wales.  But  oomplaints  soon  arose  on  the  side  of  the 
vanquished.  Prince  David  made  peace  with  his  brother,  and  on 
Palm  Sunday,  1282,  stormed  Hawarden  castle*  in  his  efforts  foe 


Bben  of   relifioiii  or 
iad  in 


Uw»  land  bolden  by  them  might  with 
gnaX  propriety  be  aald  to  be  held  in 
mortmd  Mann  (Keir'a  Staekttone,  i.  SOS). 
It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  act 
mm  direeted  not  so  much  against  the 
ddiKJ  aa  aeaioft  the  rtUgkfti  Otf^aWX 


-b«iiid;"th«tto,b3rnioiM«tlcvowi.  Tk» 
encnMchmenta  of  the  great  reUgions 
houses  were  as  unfavourable  to  the  bisbopa 
and  clergy  as  lo  the  crown.  The  Identlfl- 
cadoD  of  iheK  bodies  with  the  chare* 
of  England  by  modem  historians  if  a 
perpetval  eooroe  of  cooftiiton. 
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Tbe  Welsh  flew  to  srmi;  and  EchMud,  piohftbly 
not  displeased  with  the  occasion  of  making  his  conquest  final  and 
ahsolute,  assembled  all  his  military  tenants,  and  advanced  into 
Wales  with  an  army  which  the  inhabitants  could  not  reasonably 
hope  to  resist.  The  situation  of  the  country  gave  the  Welsh  at  first 
some  advantage ;  but  Llewelyn  was  surprised  and  slain.  His  head 
was  carried  to  London,  and,  in  derision  of  a  prophecy  that  he  should 
wear  a  crown  in  Westcheap,  it  was  borne  on  a  pole,  adorned  with  a 
diadem  of  silver  ivy-leaves,  and  fixed  upon  the  Tower  (1282).  David, 
who  succeeded  his  brother,  could  never  collect  an  army  sufficient 
to  face  the  English.  Chased  from  hill  to  hill  and  hunted  from  one 
retreat  to  another,  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  under  various 
di^uises,  and  was  at  last  betrayed  to  the  enemy.  Edward  sent 
him  in  chains  to  Shrewsbury ;  and  brought  him  to  a  formal  trial 
before  the  peers  of  England,  who  ordered  him  to  be  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered  as  a  traitor  (1283).  The  Welsh  now  laid  down 
their  arms  ;  the  lonls  who  had  joined  in  the  rebellion  were  deprived 
of  their  lands;  Anglesey,  Caernarvon,  and  Merionethshire,  with 
Flint,  Cardigan,  and  Caermarthenshire,  were  retained  by  the  crown. 
Into  these  new  districts  the  English  laws,  with  English  judges  and 
sheriffs,  were  introduced  by  the  Statute  of  Wales  (1284);  whilst 
in  the  rest  of  the  country  the  marchers  were  permitted  to  retain 
their  ancient  privileges  and  customs.  Many  strong  castles  were 
built,  and  English  people  settled  in  several  of  the  chief  towns.* 
This  important  conquest,  which  it  had  required  800  years  fully  to 
effect,  was  at  last,  through  the  abilities  of  Edward,  now  com- 
pleted. It  was  long  before  national  antipathies  were  extinguished. 
The  principality  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England;  and 
Edward's  seoond  surviving  son,  who  was  bom  at  Caemarvcm 
(April  25,  1284),  was,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Alfonso 
in  August,  invested  with  that  dignity,  which  henceforth  gave  their 
title  to  the  eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  England. 
/"  §  3.  The  settlement  of  Wales  appeared  so  complete  that  in  1286 
Edward  visited  Paris,  to  renew  his  homage  (June  5)  and  make 
peace  between  Alfonso,  king  of  Aragon,  and  Philip  the  Fair,  who 
had  ktely  succeeded  his  father,  PhiUp  the  Hardy,  on  the  throne  of 
France.  He  had  received  powers  from  both  princes  to  settle  the 
terms,  and  he  succeeded  in  his  endeavours.  He  remained  abroad 
above  three  years ;  and  on  his  return  found  many  disorders  arising 
from  open  violence  and  the  corruption  of  justice.  To  remedy  these 
abuses,  he  summoned  a  parliament  (1290),  and  brought  the  judges  to 
trial,  when  all  of  them,  except  two,  who  were  ecclesiastics,  were  con- 

*  Among  these  towns,  were  Brecknock,  Gacnnjurtben,  lloBtgoiaerjri  Uld  BaAnKi 
whicb.  the  maitbcn  were  oMiBod  to  rarrcndcr  to  tho  crtfim.  „ 
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Yicted  of  this  crimo,  fined,  and  deposed.  The  same  year  was  marked 
hy  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  from  England.  Throughout  Edward's 
reign  the  Jews  had  experienced  both  his  anxiety  for  their  con- 
version and  the  judicial  rigour  with  which  ho  Tisited  their  real  or 
imputed  ofifcnccs.  For  the  former  purpose  ho  built  and  endowed 
a  hospital,  now  the  Bolls'  house  in  Chancery  lane,  for  the  support 
of  his  expected  converts  and  their  instruction  in  Christianity. 
Of  his  rigour  the  following  are  some  examples :— Clipping  tho 
coin  was  in  tho  early  part  of  Edward's  reign  a  crime  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  its  perpetration  was  facilitated  by  tho  custom, 
sanctioned  by  tho  laws,  of  cutting  the  silver  penny  into  halves 
and  quarters.  In  1278,  no  less  than  280  Jews  wero  hanged  for 
this  crime  in  London  alone,  the  mere  possession  of  clipi)ed  money 
being  deemed  sufBcient  evidence  of  guilt.  Many  Christians, 
guilty  of  the  same  offence,  wero  only  heavily  fined.  About 
eight  years  afterwards  all  the  Jews  in  England,  including  women 
and  children,  were  thrown  into  prison  for  some  imputed  offenco, 
and  detained  till  they  had  paid  a  fino  of  12,000/.  At  last  in 
July,  1290,  the  whole  race  was  bmishcd  the  kingdom,  to  the 
number  of  10,511.  This  severe  step  is  attribated  to  the  persoasion 
of  Eleanor,  tho  king's  mother.  Their  lands  and  dwellings  were 
forfeited,  but  Edward  allowed  them  to  carry  abroad  their  money 
and  movables,  which  proved  a  temptation  to  tho  sailors  and 
others  to  murder  many  of  them;  for  which,  however,  the  king 
inflicted  capital  punishment.  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  live  in 
England  till  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth. 
.  §  4.  We  turn  to  the  afiairs  of  Scotland,  not  tho  least  important 
in  this  reign.  Alexander  III.,  who  had  espoused  Margaret, 
the  sister  of  Edward,  died  in  1286,  without  leaving  any  male 
issue,  or  any  descendant,  except  a  granddaughter,  Margaret,  bom 
of  Eric,  king  of  Norway,  and  of  Margaret,  dau^ter  of  the  Scottish 
monarch.  This  princess,  commonly  called  The  Maid  of  Norway, 
had,  through  her  grandfather's  care,  been  reoognized  as  his  successor 
by  the  Scottish  estates ;  and  on  Alexander's  death  she  was 
acknowledged  queen  of  Scotland*  On  this  incident,  Edward  was 
led  to  build  mighty  projects  ;  and  having  lately,  by  force  of 
arms,  brought  Wales  into  subjection,  ho  proposed,  by  the  marriage 
of  Margaret  with  his  eldest  son,  to  unite  the  whole  island  under 
one  monarchy.  The  estates  of  Scotland  assented  to  the  Eng- 
lish proposals;  but  the  project,  so  happily  formed  and  so  amicably 
conducted,  failed  of  success  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  Norwegian 
princess,  who  expired  on  her  passage  to  Scotland  (1290),  and  left  a 
very  dismal  prospect  to  the  kin^om.  Numerous  competitors 
•prung  up;  but  throe  only  had  any  real  claim  to  the  crown.   These 
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were  the  descendants  of  the  three  daughters  of  David,  earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  brother  of  William  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  II. :  John  Balliol,  lord  of  Galloway, 
grandson  of  Maigaret,  the  eldest  daughter ;  Kobcrt  Bruce,  lord  of 
Annandale,  son  of  Isabel,  the  second  daughter;  and  Hastings, 
lord  of  Abergavenny,  grandson  of  Ada,  the  third  daughter.  Bailiol 
and  Brace  laid  claim  to  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  Hastings  main- 
tinned  that,  in  right  of  his  mother,  he  was  entitled  to  a  third  of  it. 
The  estates  of  Scotland,  threatened  with  a  civil  war,  forced  to 
refer  the  dispute  to  Edward ;  and  he  used  the  present  favourable 
opportunity  for  reviving  the  claim  of  the  English  kings  to  a 
feudal  superiority  over  Scotland.  He  caused  the  reqords  of  the 
monasteries  to  be  searched  for  precedents  of  homage  rendered  by 
Scottish  kings  to  English  sovereigns.  Backed  with  a  great  army, 
he  repaired  to  Norham,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  and  invited  the 
Scottish  estates,  and  all  the  competitors,  to  attend  him  ''as 
sovereign  lord  of  the  land  of  Scotland,"  and  have  their  claims 
determined  (1291).  Astonished  at  so  new  a  )>retcnsion,  the  Scots 
preserved  silence ;  but  were  desired  by  Edward  to  return  into  their 
own  country,  deliberate  upon  his  claim,  and  to  inform  him  of  their 
resolution.  For  this  purpose  he  appointed  a  plun  at  Upsettleton, 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tweed. 

When  the  Scots  had  assembled  in  the  place  appointed,  though 
indignant  at  the  claim  thus  preferred,  and  the  situation  into  which 
they  were  betrayed,  they  found  it  impossible  for  them  to  make 
any  defence  for  their  ancient  liberty  and  independence.  After 
aome  debate,  Edward's  claim  was  acknowledged  by  the  nine  com- 
petitors for  the  crown  (June  5),  and  the  next  day  the  royal 
caatles  were  put  into  his  hands.  Shc^y  after,  a  court,  consisting 
of  80  Scots,  and  24  Englishmen  as  tiieir  assessors,  met  at  Berwick 
(August  2,  1202),  and  in  the  following  November  they  reported 
in  favour  of  BallioL  Edward  gave  sentence  accordingly,  and  on 
the  26th  December  he  received  the  homage  of  Balliol  for  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland. 

The  conduct  of  Edward,  however  otherwise  unexceptionable,  was 
irksome  to  his  royal  vassal.  Balliol  was  required  to  proceed  to 
Iiondim,  and  obliged  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  parliament.*  Though  a 
prince  of  a  soft  and  gentle  spirit,  he  returned  into  Scotland  highly 


*  Chiefly  on  oonplainti  of  a  ••denUt  of 
JnaJice  "  in  the  Scottish  courts.  This  wan 
ttade  particularly  offensive  to  the  vaRsal 
king  in  aome  cases,  as  in  the  snlt  of  John 
I«  Mason,  a  Gascon,  who  claimed  a  dehfc 
eontracted  by  Alexander  II.,  but  which 
kb  executors  satisfied  the  Scottish  court  , 


had  been  paid.  The  EngllPb  conrt  o««i^ 
ruled  this  decision,  and.  though  BalUol 
was  not  pretended  to  have  any  personal 
interest  in  the  matter,  be  was  ordered  to 
pay  the  money,  under  a  threat  of  loilag 
hisEogllriilaiMla. 
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proToked  at  this  usage,  and  determined  at  all  hazards  to  recover 
his  liberty.  The  war  which  soon  after  broke  out  between  Fiance 
and  England  gave  him  a  favourable  of^mrtunity  for  executing  hi4 
purpoee. 

§  5.  In  an  accidental  encounter  between  the  crews  of  an  English 
and  a  Norman  vessel  in  a  Norman  pott,  one  of  the  former  was 
killed,  A  series  of  reprisals  ensued  on  both  sides^  and  the  sea 
became  a  scene  of  piracy  between  both  nations.  At  length  a  fleet  of 
2.00  Norman  vessels  set  sail  to  ^he  south  for  wine.  In  their  p^issago 
they  captured  all  the  English  ships  which  they  met  wlth^  seized 
the  goods,  and  hanged  the  seamen.  The  inhabitants  of  the  English 
seaports,  informed  of  this  incident,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  60  sail, 
stronger  and  better  manned  than  the  others,  and  awaited  the  enemy 
on  their  return.  After  an  obstinate  battle,  the  English  put  them 
to  the  rout,  and  sunk,  destroyed,  or  took  the  greater  pcurt  of  them 
( 1 2d3).  The  afiair  was  now  become  too  important  to  be  any  longer 
negied»d  by  either  sovereign.  FbiUp  IV.  cited  the  king,  as  duke 
of  Guienne,  to  appear  in  his  court  at  l^aris,  and  answer  for  these 
ofifences;  and  Edward,  finding  himself  in  immediate  danger  of 
war  with  Uio  Soots,  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  an  artifice 
of  Philip,  who  proposed  that,  if  Edward  would .  consent  to  put 
Guienne  into  bis  hands,  he  should  consider  his  honour  was  fully 
satisfied,  would  restore  the  province  immediately,  and  be  contend 
with  a  moderate  reparation  of  all  other,  injuries.  But  no  sooner 
was  Philip  in  possession  of  GKuenne  than  the  citation  was  jrepewed ; 
Edward  was  condemned  for  non-appearanpe,  and  Guienne^  by  a 
formal  sentence,  was  declared  to  be  forfeited  and  annexed  to  the 
crown  (1204).  Enraged  at  being  thus  overreached,  Edward  formed 
alliances  with  several  princes  on  the  continent,  sent  a  powerful 
army  into  Guienne,  met  at  first  with  some  success,  but  was  ulti- 
mately defeated  in  every  quarter.  To  divide  the  English  forces^ 
and  to  engage  Edward,  in  dangerous  wars,  Philip  now  formed  an 
alliance  with  Balliol,  king  of  Scotland,  who  renounced  his  homage 
to. Edward.  This  was  the  commencement  of  that  strict  union 
which  during  so  many  centuries  was  maintained  by  mutual  interests 
and  necessities  between  die  French  and  Scottish  nations. 

f  6.  The  expenses  attending  these  frequent  wars  of  Edward,  and 
his  preparations  for  war,  joined  to  alterations  which  had  insensibly 
taken  place  in  the  general  state  of  affairs,  o'bliged  him  to  have 
constant  recourse  to  parliament  for  supplies.  He  became  sensible 
that  the  most  expeditious  way  of  obtaining  them  was  to  assemble 
deputies  from  the  boroughs,  and  to  lay  his  necessities  before  thenL 
In  1295  writs  were  first  issued  to  the  bishops  and  clergy;  on  the 
1st  October  to  the  barons ;  on  the  3rd  to  the  sherifTs,  stating  that  the 
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king  intended  to  hold  a  conierence  or  parluunent,  with  his  earlg^ 
haions,  and  nohles,  to  ]^0Tide  againvt  the  dangers  of  the  realm* 
They  were  therefore  commanded  to  see  two  tonights  elected  from 
every  shire,  and  two  hurgesses  of  the  better  sort  from  every  borougfat 
and  city,  *'  to  execute  whatever  should  be  ordained  in  the  premises 
by  common  consent."  *  As  a  representation  of  the  three  estates, 
this  parliament  of  Edward  I.  may  be  considered  as  the  model 
of  those  that  followed  it,  and  the  first  step  towards  limiting  the 
vaguer  sense  in  which  the  word  parliament  bad  till  then  been 
employed. 

When  Edward  received  intelligence  of  the  treaty  secretly  con- 
cluded between  John  and  Philip,  he  marched  into  Scotland  with 
a  numerous  army,  to  chastise  his  rebellious  vassal  (1296).  He 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Scots  near  Dunbar.  AH  the 
southern  parts  of  the  country  were  instantly  subdued  by  the 
English;  and  the  feeble  and  timid  Balliol  hastened  to  make  a 
solemn  and  irrevocable  resignation  of  his  crown  to  Edward  (July  2). 
The  English  king  marched  to  Aberdeen  and  Elgin,  without 
meeting  an  enemy ;  and  having  brought  the  whole  kingdom  to  a 
seeming  state  of  tranquillity,  he  returned  to  the  south  with  his 
army,  removing  from  Scone  the  stone  on  which  the  Scotch  kings 
w^re  inaugurated,  and  to  which  popular  superstition  paid  the 
highest  veneration.!  Balliol  was  carried  prisoner  to  London,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.  Three  years  after  he  was  restored  to 
liberty,  and  retired  to  France,  where  he  died  in  voluntary  exile 
(1314).  John  de  Warrenne,  earl  of  Surrey,  was  left  governor  of 
Scotland  (September  29). 

§  7.  An  attempt  which  Edward  made  about  the  same  time  for  the 
recovery  of  Guienne  was  not  equally  successful.  In  order  to  carry 
on  the  war,  the  king  stood  in  need  of  large  sums  of  money,  which 
he  raised  by  arbitrary  exactions  both  on  the  clergy  and  laity. 
Pressed  by  his  necessities,  he  had  seized,  four  years  before,  the 
wool  of  the  merchants,  and  only  released  it  after  payment  of  four 
or  five  marks  the  sack.  He  had  appropriated  the  treasure  found  in 
monasteries  and  cathedrals.  In  1297  he  had  put  the  clergy  out 
of  his  protection  for  refusing  a  new  demand.  After  a  violent 
struggle,  they  were  obliged  to  submit,  and  to  pay  a  fifth  part  of 


*  «*Ad  fadnidnBi  qvod  tunc  de  con- 
nmni  oonsllio  ordinabUvr  in  prvmisfiU." 
The  words  are  ambiguoiie ;  but  can 
Bcueelj  mean  anything  nore  than  that 
thew  new  repreaenlaUvea  of  the  com- 
BUNM  were  to  take  measures  for  raialog 
the  aids  required  in  their  sereral  counties 
The  wrtis 


no  man  than  this;  and  no  legislative 
privilege  is  implied  in  them.  For  whilst 
the  writs  to  the  clergy  and  baronage 
contain  a  preamble,  «d  trmttamdttm 
nebwcmn,  etc.,  do  6ueh  clause  is  found  in 
the  writs  to  the  commons. 

f  Now  in  the  shrine  of  Edward  tlm 
OnMrar,  WcttmiBsitr  Abtoy. 
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all  their  movables.  Bat  the  nobles  and  the  commons  were  more 
sacoessful  in  their  renstance,  and  they  found  intrepid  leaders  in 
Homphrey  Bdian»earl  of  Hereford^  the  constable,  and  Roger  Bigod, 
earl  of  Norfolk,  the  marshal  of  England.  Edward,  intending  to 
attack  France  on  both  ndes,  purposed  to  send  over  an  army  to 
Guienne,  while  he  himself  should  in  person  make  an  impression 
on  the  side  of  Flanders.  These  forces  he  intended  to  place  under 
the  command  of  the  earls  of  Hereford  and  of  Norfolk.  But  they 
refused,  affirming  that  they  were  only  obliged  by  their  office  to 
attend  his  person  in  the  wars.  A  violent  altercation  ensued.  The 
king,  in  the  height  of  his  passion,  addrotsing  himself  to  the  earl  mar- 
shal, exclaimed,  Sir  Earl,  hy  God,  you  ahall  either  go  or  hang.  By 
Qod,  Sir  King,  replied  Norfolk,  /  wiil  neither  go  nor  hang.  And 
he  immediately  departed  with  llie  constable,  and  above  thirty 
other  considerable  barons. 

In  the  face  of  such  an  opposition  the  king  laid  aside  the  project 
of  an  expedition  against  Guienne,  and  crossed  over  into  Flanders ; 
but  the  constable  and  marshal,  with  the  barons  of  their  party,  resolved 
to  take  advantage  of  his  absence,  and  obtain  an  explicit  nsscnt  to 
their  demands.  Summoned  to  attend  the  parliament  at  London, 
they  came  with  a  great  body  of  troops,  but  refused  to  enter  the  city 
until  the  gates  should  be  put  into  their  custody  (October  10). 
•They  required  that  the  two  charters  (the  Great  Charter  and  that 
of  the  Forests)  should  receive  a  solemn  con6rmation ;  that  clauses 
should  be  added  to  secure  the  nation  against  certain  impositions  and 
taxes  without  consent  of  '*the  magnates'*  (parliament);  and  that 
they  themselves  and  their  adherents,  ■  who  had  refused  to  go  to 
Guienne,  should  be  pardoned  for  the  offence,  and  be  again  received 
into  favour.  The  prince  of  Wales  and  his  council  assented  to  these 
terms,  and  the  charters  were  sent  over  to  the  king  at  Ghent  in 
Flanders,  to  be  confirmed  by  him  (November  5, 1297).  Edward 
was  at  last  obliged,  after  many  struggles,  to  affix  his  seal  to  the 
charters,  as  also  to  the  clauses  that  bereft  him  of  the  power  he  had 
hitherto  assumed  of  imposing  arbitrary  aids  and  tolls.  This  took 
phice  in  the  25th  year  of  his  reign.  He  attempted  subsequently 
to  evade  these  engagements,  and  in  1305  secretly  applied  to  Rome, 
and  procured  from  that  mercenary  court  absolution  from  all  the 
oaths  and  engagements  which  he  had  taken  to  observe  both  the 
charters ;  but  he  soon  after  granted  a  new  confirmation.  Thus, 
the  Great  Chartei  was  finally  established.* 


*  Ai  to  what  WM  meant  by  the  king 
-and  bto  opponents,  the  nnbtoSt  by  the  con- 
flnnatlon  of  the  Charters  (Magna  Carta 
and  De  Amto),  there  Is  no  donbt  and  no 


dIfflcttUy.  But  U  is  bj  no  means  so  dear, 
as  is  sometimes  represented,  thai  £dward 
absolutely  renounced  all  right  of  impose 
ing  tazUion  wiilMmt  the  oonarnt  of  Um 
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In  March,  1298,  peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  Eng- 
jand  by  the  mediation  of  Boniface  VIII;  Philip  agreed  to  restore 
Guienne ;  Edward  agreed  to  abandon  his  ally,  the  earl  of  Flanders. 
The  treaty  was  cemented  by  the  double  betrothal  of  king  Edward 
with  Margaret,  Philip*s  sister,  and  of  the  young  prince  of  Wales 
with  Philip's  iniant  daughter.'  Edward  had  lost  his  devoted  wife, 
Eleanor,  at  Hareby,  near  Lincoln,  in  .1290,  and  had  buried  her  at 
Westminster  with  extraordinary  honours.  His  second  marriage 
took  place  in  129]9. 

§  8.  But  while  Edward  was  still  abroad,  Scotland  was  the  scene 
of  a  suQoessful  insurrection.  William  Wallace,  of  EUerslie,  near 
Paisley,  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  tho  west  of  Scotland, 
finding  himself  obnoxious  to  the  government  for  murdering  the 
sheriff  of  Lanark,  had  fled  into  the  woods  and  collected  a  band  of 
outlaws.  Growing  strong  by  the  neglect  of  those  in  authority,  he 
resolved  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  against  the  English  government. 
With  this  view,  he  concerted  a  plan  for  attacking  Ormesby,  to 
whom  as  justiciary  the  government  had  been  deputed  by  John 
de  Warrenne.  Ormesby,  apprized  of  his  intentions,  fled  hastily  into 
England.  De  Warrenne,  having  collected  an  army  of  40,000  men 
in  the  north  of  England,  suddenly  entered  Scotland,  but  was 
defeated  by  Wallace  with  great  slaughter  at  Cambuskenneth,  near 
Stirling  (September  11, 1297).  Among  the  slain  was  Cressingham, 
the  English  treasurer,  whose  memory  was  so  extremely  odious  to 
the  Scots  that  they  flayed  his  dead  body,  and  made  saddles  and 
girths  of  his  skin.  Breaking  into  the  northern  frontiers  during 
the  winter  season,  Wallace  exercised  horrible  atrocities.  He  laid 
every  place  waste  with  fire  and  sword ;  and  after  extending  the 
fury  of  his  ravages  as  far  as  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  he  returned, 
laden  with  spoils,  into  his  own  country. 

§  9.  Ed^ward  hastened  over  to  England,  and,  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  marched  to  the  Forth  without  experiencing 
any  opposition.  He  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Scots  at 
Falkirk  (July  22,  1298>  Wallace  fled ;  the  Scottish  army  was 
broken,  and  chased  off  the  field  with  great  slaughter.  But  Scot- 
laud  was  not  yet  completely  subdued.  The  English  army,  after 
reducing  the  southern  provinces,  was  obliged  to  retire  for  want  of 


naUon,  or  that  the  bnons  ever  demanded 
as  much.  What  the  king  really  did  grant 
waa.  (1)  that  the  aids  levied  bjhim  Jbr 
his  ware  nhould  not  be  drawn  Into  a  pre- 
oedcht;  and  (2)  that  he  would  take  no 
tuck  aids  honoeforUi,  except  by  eofuent 
ot  the  nation,  savmg  the  andent  and 
Ctttiomttry  aidg.    These  Feservations  are 


fkr  more  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  the  gradual  development  of  the 
oonsiitutioD  than  the  Ladn  abstract  of 
the  chronicler,  which  is  not  found  on  the 
Roll,  or  in  any  authorised  form.  (See 
Statuta  (/  tkt  Beaim^  L  124,  ropdnted 
by  Stubbs,  atUd  {Skarter*,  484. 
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proviuloiis,  iand  left  the  northern  counties  in  the  hands  of  the  natives 
whose  nobles  formed  a  commission  of  regency  linder  John  Comyn, 
lord  of  Badenoch.  In  1303  the  French  king  abandoned  the  Scots, 
and  Edward,  again  entering  the  frontiers  of  Scotland,  appeared 
with  a  force  which  the  enemy  could  not  think  of  resisting  in  the 
open  field.  The  English  navy,  which  sailed  along  the  coast, 
secured  the  army  from  danger  of  fonline;  Edward's  vigilance 
preserved  it  from  surprises ;  and  by  this  phident  disposition  he 
marched  victorious  from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other, 
ravaging  the  open  country)  reducing  the  casties,  and  receiving 
the  submissions  of  the  nobles,  and  even  that  of  the  regent,  Comyn 
(February,  1304).  Wallace,  now  a  fugitive,  was  captured  by  Sir 
John  Montcith,  governor  of  Dumbarton  cnstle,  and  given  up  to 
the  king.*  Edward  resolved  to  overawe  the  Scots  by  an  example 
of  severity.  He  ordered  Wallace  to  be  carried  in  chains  to  London, 
to  be  Juried  and  executed  as  a  robel  and  traitor,  and  his  head  to  be 
suspended  on  a  pole  over  London '  Bridge  (Au^iust  23, 1 30r)).  It  w'as 
not  long  before  a  new  and  more  fortunate  leader  presented  himself. 

§  10.  By  his  grandfather's  death  in  1295,  and  his  father's  in  1305, 
Kobcrt  Bruce,  grandson  of  that  Robert  who  had  been  one  of  the 
coroiKtitors  for  the  crown,  had  succeeded  to  all  th<  ir  rights.  The 
retirement  of  John  Balliol,  and  of  Edward,  his  eldest  son,  seemed 
to  Q|xm  a  full  career  to  his  genius  and  ambition.  Of  English 
lineage,  and  bom  at  Westminster  (1274),  Bruce  was  brought  up  in 
England  at  the  court  of  Edward  I.  Incurring  the  anger  of  the 
king  for  remonstrating  against  the  execution  of  Wallace,  Bruce 
suddenly  left  the  court  of  Kd ward  (1305).  Halting  at  Dumfiies, 
where  the  Scottish  nobles  were  assembled,  he  met  Comyn,  the  son 
of  Baliiol's  sister,  and  nearest  successor  to  the  Scottish  throne,  in 
the  cloisterB  of  the  Grey  Friars.  Having  vainly  tried  to  win  over 
Comyn  to  his  cause,  Bruce  ran  him  through  the  body,  leaving  him 
for  dead.  Coming  forth  to  his  attendants,  who  observed  his  agita- 
tion, he  was  asked,  "What  tidings?"  "Bad,"  he  replied.  "I 
think  I  have  slain  Comyn ! "  '•'  Tliink  !  "  cried  James  Lindcsay, 
and  returning  with  Kilpatrick  into  the  vestr>',  Avherc  Comyn  lay, 
Lindesay  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  (February,  130(5). 

§11.  The  murder  of  Comyn  affixed  the  seal  to  the  confederacy 
of  the  Scottish  nobles:  no  resource  was  now  left  but  to  shako 
off  the  yoke  of  England,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Bruce  was 
solemnly  crowned  and  inaugurated,  in  the  abbey  of  Scone,  by  the 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  whom  Edward  had  made  warden  of  Scotland, 
and  who  had  zealously  embraced  the  Scottish  cause  (March  27, 
1306).  Not  discouraged  with  those  unexpected  difficulties,  Edward 
•  Fonlati  xll.  8. 
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sent  Aymer  da  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  with  a  considerable  foi-ce 
into  Scotland  to  check  the  progress  of  the  malcontents ;  and  that 
nobleman,  falling  u{X)n  Bruce  at  Methven  in  Perthshire,  threw  his 
army  into  such  disorder  as  ended  in  a  total  defeat  (July  22). 
Oblii^  to  yield  to  su{ienor  fortune,  Bruce  took  shelter,  with  a  few 
followers,  in  the  Western  Isles.  Edward,  though  sick  to  death, 
assembled  a  great  army  against  the  Scots,  and  was  preparing  to 
enter  the  frontiers,  when  he  died  at  Burgh-on-the-S^nds,  three 
miles  from  Carlisle  (July  7, 1307),  enjoining  with  his  last  breath 
his  son  and  successor  to  prosecute  the  enterprise,  and  never  to 
desist  till  he  had  finally  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  He 
expired  in  the  GOth  year  of  his  age,  and  35th  of  his  reign,  feared 
and  hated  by  his  neighbours,  but  revered  by  his  own  subjects. 

Tiic  enterprises  of  this  prince,  and  the  projects  which  he  formed^ 
were  more  advantageous  to  the  solid  interests  of  his  kingdom  than 
those  of  cither  his  ancestors  or  his  successors.  However  arl^^trary 
ho  may  have  shown  himself  on  occasions,  he  was  ix)litic  and 
warlike.  He  possessed  industry,  penetration,  courage,  vigilance, 
and  enterprise;  he  was  ^frugal  in  all  expenses  that  were  not 
necessary ;  he  knew  how  to  open  the  public  treasures  on  a  proper 
occasion;  he  punished  criminals  with  severity;  he  was  gracious 
and  aSfable  to  hi^  servants  and  courtiers ;  and  being  of  a  majestic 
figure,  expert  in  all  military  exercises,  and  in  the  main  well- 
proportioned  in  his  limbs,  notwithstanding  the  great  length  and 
the  small ness  of  his  legs,  which  earned  him  the  byname  of 
Lo/iffshanks,  he  was  as  well  qualified  to  captivate  the  populace 
by  his  exterior  appearance  as  to  gain  the  approbation  of  men  of 
sense  by  his  more  solid  virtues.  But  the  chief  advantage  which 
England  reaped,  and  still  continues  to  reap,  from  his  reign,  was 
the  correction,  extension,  amendment,  and  establishment  of  the 
laws.    For  this  he  is  justly  styled  the  English  Justinian. 

EDWARD  II. 
§12.  Edward  II.,  6.  1284;  r.  1307-1327.— This  prince,  called 
Edward  of  Caernarvon,  from  tho  place  of  his  birth,  was  23  years 
of  age  when  he  was  proclaimed  at  Carlisle  on  the  day  after  his 
father's  death  (July  8, 1307).  Bruce,  though  his  army  had  been 
dispersed,  remained  no  longer  inactive.  Before  the  death  of  the  late 
king,  he  had  sallied  from  his  retreat,  and,  collecting  his  followers, 
had  appeared  in  the  field  and  obtained  at  Loudon  Hill  some  ad- 
vantage over  Aymer  de  Valence,  who  commanded  the  English 
forces.  Edward,  after  receiving  the  homage  of  the  Scots  at  Dumfries, 
returned  and  disbanded  his  army  (1311).  The  nobles  soon  perceived 
^hat  the  authority  of  the  crown  had  fallen  into  feebler  hands;  and 
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Edwazd's  passion  for  iiEiTOurites  gave  them  a  pretext  for  complaint. 
Piers  Gaveston  was  the  orphan  son  of  Sir  Arnold  de  Gaveston, 
a  Gascon  knight,  who  had  been  unjustly  put  to  death  in  the  English 
cause,  and  was  by  queen  Kleanor  placed  in  the  household  of  the 
prince  of  Wales.  He  soon  insinuated  himself  into  the  affections 
of  his  master  by  his  agreeable  behaviour.  Banished  by  Edward  I., 
he  was  now  recalled  by  the  young  king,  who,  not  content  with 
conferring  on  him  possessions  which  had  sufficed  as  an  appanage 
for  a  prince  of  the  blood,  daily  loaded  him  with  ne^v  honours 
and  riches;  married  him  to  his  own  niece,  sister  of  the  carl  cf 
Gloucester ;  granted  him  the  earldom  of  Cornwall ;  nnd  seemed  to 
enjoy  no  pleasure  in  his  royal  dignity  but  as  it  enabled  him  to 
exalt  to  the  highest  splendour  this  object  of  his  affections.  When 
he  went  to  France,  to  do  homage  for  the  duchy  of  Guienne  and 
espouse  the  princess  Isabella,  to  whom  he  had  long  been  affianced, 
Edward  left  Gaveston  guardian  of  the  realm  (December  26, 
1307). 

§  13.  It  would  bo  useless  to  detail  all  the  events  which  at  last 
drew  down  his  tragical  fate  upon  the  favourite.  Thomas,  earl  of 
Lancaster,  cousin-german  to  the  king,  and  first  prince  of  the  blood, 
headed  a  confederacy  of  the  nobles  against  Gaveston,  and  in  a 
parliament  held  at  Westminster,  required  the  king  to  banish  him 
(1308).  Edward,  however,  converted  even  this  circumstance  into 
a  mark  of  favour  by  making  Gaveston  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
shortly  after  contrived  to  procure  his  recall  (1309).  In  1311, 
the  barons,  besides  extorting  some  measures  of  reform,  obliged 
the  king  to  assent  to  certain  ordinances  made  in  parliament  for 
the  removal  of  evil  counsellors  (October  10).  Piers  Gaveston  him- 
self was  for  ever  banished  the  king's  dominions,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication, if  he  ventured  to  return.  These  ordinances  were 
drawn  up  by  twenty-one  bishops  and  barons,  who  were  called  **  Lords 
Ordainers."  But  Edward,  removing  to  York,  freed  himself  from 
the  immediate  terror  of  the  barons'  power,  invited  back  Garcston, 
who  had  retired  into  Flanders,  nnd  declaring  his  banishment  to  be 
illegal,  and,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom, 
openly  reinstated  him  in  his  former  credit  and  authority  (January 
18, 1312).  Highly  provoked  at  this  conduct,  the  earl  of  Lancaster, 
Guy,  earl  of  Warwick,  Humphrey  Bohuu,  earl  of  Hereford,  Aymcr 
de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  others,  renewed  with  double  zeal 
their  former  confederacies  against  the  king.  Lancaster  suddenly 
nused  an  army  and  marched  to  York,  but  found  the  king  already 
removed  to  Newcastle.  He  hastened  thither  in  pursuit  of  him ; 
and  Edward  had  just  tinw  to  escape  to  Tynemouth,  where  he 
embarked,  and  sailed  with  Gaveston  to  Scarborough.    Ho  left  his 
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Javourito  in  that  fortress;  but  GsTeston,  sensible  of  the  bad  con- 
dition  of  his  garrison,  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  surrendered 
himself  a  prisoner  on  condition  that  his  life  should  be  spared.  Tho 
condition  was  violated,  and  Gaveston  was  executed  on  Blai^kw 
Hill,  near  Warwick^  in  the  presence  of  Lancaster  and  othw  nobles 
(June  19, 1312). 

§  14.  When  the  terror  of  the  English  power  was  thus  abated  by 
the  unpopularity  of  the  king,  even  the  least  sanguine  of  the  Scot^ 
jomed  in  efforts  for  recovering  their  independence;  and  by  1313 
the  whole  kingdom  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Bobert  Bruoe^ 
who  invested  the  last  English  fortress  at  Stirling.  Eoused  by  the 
danger,  Edward  assembled  a  large  army  of  men ;  but  some  of  the 
nobles  refused  to  serve,  and  others  treacherously  fled  from  the  field. 
The  array  collected  by  Bruce  was  posted  at  Bannockbum,  about 
two  miles  from  Stirling,  and  gained  a  great  and  decisive  victory, 
thus  securing  the  independence  of  Scotland,  and  fixing  Bruce  on 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom  (June  24,  1314).  Edward  himself; 
betrayed  by  Aymer  de  Valence  and  others  of  the  nobles,  narrowly 
escaped  by  taking  shelter  in  Dunbar,  whose  gates  were  opened  to 
him  by  the  earl  of  March,  and  thence  he  fled  to  Berwick. 

§  15.  Thouias,  earl  of  Lancaster,  who  was  suspected  of  holding 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Scots,  now  took  advantage  of  the 
king's  humiliation ;  and  in  a  parliaments  held  at  York  (September  9, 
1314),  Edward  was  compelled  to  dismiss  his  chancellor,  treasurer, 
and  other  officers,  whose  pUces  were  immediately  filled  by  the  earl's 
nominees.  Hugh  le  Despenser,  the  elder,  and  Walter  Langton  were 
removed  from  the  council,  and  the  kiug  was  reduced  to  an  allowance 
of  £10  a  day.  Lancaster  did  not  fail  to  use  these  advantages  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  unfortunate  relative.  In  1316  ho  entirely  wrested 
the  reins  from  Edward's  hands,  by  procuring  himself  to  be  appointed 
president  of  the  council,  without  whose  consent  nothing  should 
be  done.  Bat  the  power  thus  gained  he  fjEuled  to  exercise  either 
with  ability  or  with  moderation.  The  son  of  Hugh  le  Despenser 
had  succeeded  Gaveston  in  the  king's  affections.  The  father  was 
a  nobleman  venerable  from  his  years,  respected  for  his  wisdom, 
valour,  and  integrity,  and  well  fitted,  by  his  talents  and  experience, 
to  have  supplied  the  defects  both  of  the  king  and  of  his  favourite. 
But  no  sooner  was  Edward's  attachment  declared  for  young 
Spenser  than  Lancaster  and  most  of  the  great  barons  made  him 
the  object  of  their  animosity,  Imd  formed  plans  for  his  ruin.  They 
entered  London  with  their  troops  (1321);  and  giving  in  to  the 
parliament,  which  was  then  sitting,  a  charge  against  the  Spensers, 
they  {Hrocured  a  sentence  of  forfeiture  and  perpetual  exile  against 
these  ministers.    In  the  following  year  Edward  hastened  with  hiii 
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anny  to  the  marches  of  Wales,  the  chief  seat  of  the  power  of  his 
enemies,  whom  he  found  totally  unprepared  for  resistance.  Lan« 
caster,  to  prevent  the  tq)al  ruin  of  his  party,  summoned  together 
his  vassals  and  retainers;  declared  his  alliance  with  Scotland, 
which  had  long  been  suspected ;  and,  being  joined  by  the  earl  of 
Hereford,  advanced  with  all  his  forces  against  the  king.  Dis- 
appointed in  this  design,  he  fled  with  his  army  to  the  north,  in 
expectation  of  being  joined  by  his  Scottish  allies;  was  pursued 
by  the  king ;  and,  with  a  diminished  army,  marched  to  Borough* 
bridge,  where  he  was  defeated  and  captured.  Lancaster,  as  guilty 
of  open  rebellion,  was  condemned  by  a  military  court,  and  led  to 
execution.  He  was  clothed  in  a  mean  attire,  placed  on  a  loan 
Jade  without  a  bridle,  conducted  to  an  eminence  near  Pontefract, 
one  of  his  own  castles,  and  there  beheaded  (1322). 

§  16.  After  one  more  fruitless  attempt  against  Scotland,  Edward 
retreated  with  dishonour— ^for  he  had  traitors  among  his  oflioers— ^ 
and  found  it  necessary  to  terminate  hostilities  with  that  kingdom 
by  a  truce  of  thirteen  years  (1323).  This  truce  was  the  moi^ 
seasonable  for  England,  because  the  nation  was  at  that  juncture 
threatened  with  hostilities  from  France.  Charles  the  Farr  had 
some  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  king's  ministers  in  Guicnno: 
and'  queen  Isabella,  who  had  obtained  permission  to  go  over  to 
Paris  and  endeavour  to  adjust  the  difference  with  her  brother,  pro- 
posed that  Edward  should  resign  the  dominion  of  Guienno  to  his 
eldest  son,  now  thirteen  years  of  age;  that  the  prince  should 
come  to  Paris,  and  do  the  homage  which  every  vassal  owed  to  his 
superior  lord.  Spenser  was' charmed  with  the  contrivance.  Young 
Edward  was  sent  to  Paris :  and  the  danger  covered  by  this  fatal 
snare  was  never  perceived  or  suspected  by  any  of  the  English  council 
(September  12, 135?5). 

The  queen,  on  her  arrival  in  France,  had  found  there  a  great 
number  of  English  fugitives,  the  remains  of  the  Lancastrian  faction ; 
and  their  common  hatred  of  Spenser  soon  begat  a  secret  friendship 
and  correspondence  between  them  and  Isabella.  Among  the  rest 
was  Roger  Mortimer,  lord  of  Wigmore,  a  potent  baron  in  the  Welsh 
marches,  who  was  easily  admitted  to  her  court.  Though  he  was 
married,  the  graces  of  his  person  aud  address  advanced  him  quickly 
in  Isabella's  affections.  He  became  her  confidant  and  counsellor, 
and  engaged  her  to  sacrifice  at  last  to  her  passion  all  the  sentiments 
of  honour  and  of  fidelity  to  her  husband.  Mortimer  lived  in  the 
most  declared  intimacy  with  her ;  a  correspondence  was  secretly 
carried  on  with  the  malcontent  party  in  England ;  and  when  Edward^ 
informed  of  those  alarming  circumstances,  required  her  speedily  to 
return  with  the  prince,  she  publicly  replied  that  she  would  never  set 
9* 
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foot  in  the  kingdom  till  the  Spcnsers  were  for  ever  removed  from  Yds 
presence  and  councils — a  declaration  which  procured  her  great  popu- 
larity in  England,  and  threw  a  decent  veil  over  all  her  treasonable 
designs.  She  affianced  young  Edward  to  Philippa,  daughter  of  the 
count  of  Holland  and  Hainault ;  and  having,  by  the  assistance  of  this 
prince,  enlisted  in  her  service  nearly  3000  men,  she  set  sail  from  the 
harbour  of  Dort,  and  landed  safely  and  without  opposition  on  the 
coast  of  Suffolk  (September  24, 132(>).  She  was  joined  by  Edward's 
half-brothers,  the  earls  of  Kent  and  Norfolk,  and  many  of  the 
nobility.  Edward,  deserted  by  his  subjects,  repaired  to  the  west; 
but  being  disapix)inted  in  his  ex|)ectation8  of  loyalty  in  those 
{larts,  he  passed  over  to  Wales,  where,  he  flattered  himself,  his 
nan:e  was  still  popular,  and  the  natives  less  infected  witli  the 
general  contagion.  The  elder  Spenser,  created  earl  of  Winchester, 
was  lea  governor  of  the  castle  of  Bristol ;  but  the  garrison  mutinied 
against  him,  and  he  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies 
and  executed.  The  king  took  shipping  for  Ireland;  but  being 
driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  he  endeavoured  to  conceal 
himself  in  Wales.  He  was  soon  discovered,  was  put  under  the 
ctistody  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  and  was  confined  in  the  castle 
of  Kenilworth.  The  younger  Sjx^nser  also  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  and  was  hanged  after  a  liasty  trial  The  queen  then 
summoned  a  parliament  at  Westminster  in  the  king's  name 
(January  7, 1327).  A  charge  was  dmwn  up  against  the  king,  for 
whom  no  voice  was  raised.  His  deposition  was  voted :  the  young 
Edward,  already  declared  regent  by  his  party,  was  placed  on  the 
throne :  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  his  father  at  Kenilworth,  to 
require  his  resignation,  which  menaces  and  terror  soon  extorted 
from  him  (January  20).  The  unfortunate  monarch,  hurried  from 
place  to  place,  was  at  length  transferred  to  Berkeley  castle,  and 
the  impatient  Mortimer  secretly  sent  orders  to  his  keepers  to 
despatch  him.  It  was  believed  that  these  ruflHans  threw  him  on  a 
bed,  held  him  down  violently  with  a  table  which  they  flung  over 
him,  thrust  into  his  intestines  a  red-hot  iron,  which  they  inserted 
through  a  horn;  and  though  all  outward  marks  of  violence  upon  his 
person  were  prevented  by  this  expedient,  the  horrid  *deed  was 
discovered  to  all  the  guards  and  attendants  by  the  screams  with 
which  the  agonizing  king  filled  the  castle  while  his  bowels  were 
consuming  (September  21).  Thus  miserably  perished,  in  the  44th 
year  of  his  age,  Edward  II.,  than  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
a  prince  less  fitted  for  goveming  the  fierce  and  turbulcpt  barons 
subjected  to  his  authority. 


Noble  of  Edward  in. 

Obr. :  BDiTASD  .  Dsr .  gra  .  RBX  .  AKGL*  z  FRAKc' .  D  .  htb'o.  The  Ung  aUDding 
In  a  ahip  (type  mippoaed  to  reUte  to  the  naval  vietoir  gained  hj  him  over  the  French 
fleet  off  Sluya,  a.d.  1340).  Rev. :  ihc  :  TJtAKsisiia :  psb  :  xbdivm  :  illoxvx  :  ibat  +. 
Cnm  fleury,  with  a  fleur-de-Us  at  each  point,  and  a  lion  paoant  nnder  a  crown  in 
«ach  quarter. 

CHAPTER  X. 
HOUSE   OF   PLANTAGENET-ftm/tnticd. 

EDWARD  III.  AND  RICHARD  n.      A.D.  1327-1399. 

§  1.  Accession  of  Edward  III.  War  with  Scotland.  §  2.  Fall  of  Mortimer. 
§  3.  King's  administration.  War  with  Scotland.  Battle  of  Halidon 
Hill.  §  4.  Edward's  claim  to  the  crown  of  France.  §  5.  War  with 
France.  §  6.  Domestic  disturbances.  Afiairs  of  Brittany.  §  7.  Re- 
newal of  the  French  war.  Battle  of  Cr^.  §  8.  Captivity  of  the 
king  of  Scots.  Calais  taken.  §  9.  Institution  of  the  Garter.  War 
in  Uuienne  and  battle  of  Poitiers.  §  10.  Captivity  of  king  John. 
Invasion  of  France  and  peace  of  BYetigny.  §  11.  The  Black  Prince  in 
Castile.  Rapture  with  France.  §  12.  Death  of  the  prince  of  Walea. 
Death  and  character  of  th«  king.  §  13.  Miscellaneous  transactions  of 
this  reign.  §  14.  Accession  of  Richard  II.  Insurrection.  §  15, 
Discontents  of  the  nobility.  Expulsion  or  execution  of  the  king's 
ministers.  §  16.  Counter-revolution.  Ascendency  of  the  duke  of 
Lancaster.  Cabals  and  murder  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  §  17. 
Death  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster.  Revolt  of  his  son  Henry, 
Deposition,  death,  and  character  of  the  king.    §  18.  The  Wickliifites* 

1.  Edward  IIL,  5.  1312;  r.  1327-1377.— After  the  late  king's 
deposition  a  council  of  regency  was  appointed  by  parliament,  and 
Henry,  earl  of  Lancaster,  became  guardian  and  protector  of  the  king's 
person,  who,  at  the  age  of  14,  ascended  the  throne  with  the  title 
of  Edward  III.*  The  real  power,  however,  was  in  the  hands  of 
Isabella  and  Mortimer. 

The  Scots  seized  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  English  government  to  make  incursions  into  the  northern 
counties.    The  young  king,  who  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of 

*  His  reign  is  dated  from  the  25tb  of  January,  132T.    He  was  crowned  January  29i 
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an  army  in  order  to  repress  them,  narrowly  escaped  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Douglas,  having  surveyed  exactly  the 
situation  of  the  English  camp,  entered  it  secretly  in  the  night- 
time, with  a  body  of  200  determined  soldiers,  and  advanced  to  the 
royal  tent,  with  the  view  of  killing  or  carrying  off  the  king  in  the 
midst  of  his  army.  But  some  of  Edward's  attendants,  awaking  in 
that  critical  moment,  resisted ;  his  chaplain  and  chamberlain  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  to  his  safety;  and  the  king  himself,  after  a  valorous 
defence,  escaped  in  the  dark.  Douglas,  having  lost  the  greater  part 
of  his  followers,  was  glad  to  make  a  hasty  retreat.  Soon  after, 
the  Scottish  army  decamped  in  the  dead  of  night;  and  having 
thus  got  the  start  of  the  English,  returned  without  further  loss 
into  their  own  country.  This  inglorious  campaign  was  followed 
by  a  disgraceful  peace.  As  the  claim  of  sovereignty  by  England, 
more  than  any  other  cause,  had  tended  to  inflame  the  animosities 
between  the  two  nationji,  Mortimer,  besides  stipulating  for  a  mar- 
riage between  Joan,  sister  of  Edward,  and  David,  the  son  and 
heir  of  Robert  Bruce,  consented  to  resign  absolutely  all  claim  of 
supremacy  over  Scotland,  and  to  acknowledge  Robert  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign.  The  regalia  were  restored;  many  Scottish 
prisoners  were  released,  the  Scots  agreeing  to  pay  the  sum  of 
30,000  marks  in  three  years.  This  treaty  was  ratified  by  parlia- 
ment (May  4, 1328). 

§  2.  But  the  fall  of  Mortimer  was  now  approaching.  Having 
persuaded  the  earl  of  Kent  that  his  brother,  king  Edward,  was  still 
alive  and  detained  In  some  secret  prison  in  En^and,  he  induced 
the  unsuspicious  earl  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  for  his  restoration, 
and  then  caused  him  to  be  condcmmed  on  the  charge  by  parliament, 
and  executed  (March  21,  1330).  The  earl  of  Lancaster  was  greatly 
alarmed,  and  feeling  that  he  must  himself  be  the  next  victim,  he 
did  his  best  to  turn  the  young  king  against  Mortimer.  But  Mortimer 
blindly  persisted  in  his  high-handed  dealings;  he  was  bent  on 
sweeping  from  his  path  all  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition. 
He  had,  in  1328,  been  created  earl  of  March,  and  he  affected  a  state 
and  dignity  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  royal  power.  He 
became  formidable  to  every  one;  and  all  parties,  forgetting  past 
animosities,  agreed  in  detesting  him.  It  was  impossible  that 
this  could  long  escape  the  observation  of  a  prince  endowed  with 
so  much  spirit  and  judgment  as  young  Edward.  He  communi- 
cated to  several  nobles  his  intentions  of  humbling  Mortimer;  and 
the  castle  of  Nottingham  was  chosen  for  the  scene  of  their 
enterprise.  The  queen-dowager  and  Mortimer  lodged  in  that  for- 
tress :  the  king  also  was  admitted,  though  with  a  few  only  of  his 
attendants ;  and  as  the  castle  was  strictly  guarded,  the  gates  locked 
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every  evening,  and  the  keys  carried  to  the  queen,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  communicate  the  design  to  Sir  William  Eland,  the  governor, 
who  zealously  took  part  in  it.  By  his  direction  the  king's  associates 
were  admitted  through  a  subterranean  passage,  which  had  formerly 
been  contrived  for  a  secret  outlet  from  the  castle,  bilt  was  now 
buried  in  rubbish.  Mortimer,  without  having  it  in  his  power  to 
make  resistance,  was  suddenly  seized  in  an  apartment  adjoining 
to  the  queen's  (October  19).  In  a  parliament  summoned  at  West- 
minster, Mortimer  was  arraigned  on  certain  charges,  assumed  to 
be  notorious;  was  condemned  unheard,  and  hanged  on  a  gibbet 
at  Tyburn  (November  29, 1330).  The  queen  was  confined  to  her 
own  house  at  Castle  Bising;  and  though  the  king  paid  her  a 
visit  of  ceremony  once  or  twice  a  year,  she  was  never  reinstated 
in  any  credit  or  authority. '  She  died  fn  1367. 

§  3.  Edward^  having  now  taken  the  reins  of  government  into 
his  own  hands,  applied  himself  with  industry  and  judgment  to 
redress  all  those  grievances  which  had  proceeded  either  from  want 
of  an  authority  in  the  crown,  or  from  the  late  abuses  of  it.  During 
the  convulsions  of  the  last  reign,  murder  and  theft  hiad  multiplied 
enormously,  and  malefactors  were  openly  ph>tected  by  the  great 
barons,  who  made  use  of  them  against  their  enemies.  Gangs  of 
robbers  had  become  so  numerous  asi  to  require  the  king's  own 
presence  to  disperse  them;  and  in  executing  this  salutary  office 
he  exerted  both  courage  and  industry.  For  the  liext  three  or  four 
years  his  attention  was  engaged  with  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 
Bobert  Bruce,  who  had  recovered  the  independence  of  his  country, 
died  (November  24,  1331)  soon  after  the  last  treaty  of  peace  with 
England,  leaving  David,  his  son,  a  young  child,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Bandolph,  earl  of  Moray,  the  companion  of  all  his  victories. 
Cheat  discontent  had  been  excited  among  many  of  the  English 
nobility  by  Bruce*8  non-performance  of  that  article  of  the  ti^ty 
by  which  they  .were  to  be  restored  to  their  estates  in  Scotland; 
Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings  they  resolved  on  setting  up 
Edward,  the  son  of  John  Balliol,  then  residing  in  Normandy,  as 
a  pretender  to  the  Scottish  crown.  Edward  secretly  encouraged 
Balliol,  and  countenanced  the  nobles  wha  were  disposed  to  join 
in  the  attempt.  The  arms  of  Balliol  were  attended  with  sur- 
prising success;  he  was  crowned  at  Scone  (1332);  and  David, 
his  competitor,  was  sent  over  to  France  with  his  betrothed  wife, 
Joan,  sister  to  Edward.  But'  Balliol's  imprudence,  or  hit)  neces- 
sities, making  him  dismiss  the  greater  part  of  his  English  followers, 
he  was  attacked  on  a  sudden  near  Annan  by  the  Scots,  enraged  at 
his  ceding  the  town  of  Berwick  to  Edward  (November  23, 1332),  wasr 
put  to  the  rout,  and  chased  into  England  in  a  miserable  condition. 
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Thus  he  loet  hid  kingdom  in  a  few  months  by  a  reyohition  as 
sudden  as  that  by  which  he  had  acquired  it  (December  12, 1332). 

While  Balliol  enjoyed  his  short-lived  and  precarious  royalty,  he 
had  offered  to  acknowledge  Edward's  claim  of  sovereignty,  and  to 
espouse  the  princess  Joan,  if  the  pope's  consent  could  be  obtained 
for  dissolving  her  former  marriage,  which  was  not  yet  consummated. 
Edward  willingly  accepted  the  offer,  and  prepared  to  reinstate  him 
in  possession  of  the  crown,  for  which  the  inroads  of  the  Scots  into 
the  northern  counties  after  the  battle  of  Annan  seemed  to  offer  a 
reasonable  pretext.  At  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  he  advanced 
to  lay  siege  to  Berwick.  Douglas  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Halidon 
Hill,  a  little  north  of  that  city.  Berwick  was  surrendered  (1333). 
Balliol  was  acknowledged  king  by  a  parliament  held  at  Edinburgh 
(1334).  'ilie  superiority  o^  England  was  again  recognized,  and 
many  of  the  Scottish  nobility  swore  fealty  to  Edward.  To  com- 
plete the  misfortunes  of  that  nation,  Berwick,  Dunbar,  Roxburgh, 
Edinburgh,  and  all  the  south-east  counties  of  Scotland  were  ceded 
by  the  new  king  and  declared  to  be  for  ever  annexed  to  the  English 
monarchy.  But  the  Scots  wore  still  far  from  being  subdued.  In 
1335,  and  again  in  the  following  year,  Edward  was  obliged  to 
proceed  thither  with. an  army;  and  as  a  war  was  now  likely  to 
break  out  between  France  and  England,  the  Soots  had  reason 
to  expect  a  great  diversion  of  that  force  which  had  so  long  oppressed 
and  overwhelmed  them.  Edward  Balhol  fled  to  England,  and 
spent  most  of  his  nominal  eight  years'  reign  at  Edward's  court. 
David  II.  was  recalled  from  exile  in  1341,  though  still  to  a  pre- 
carious throne. 

§  4.  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  IV.  in  1328  without  male  issue, 
Philip  of  Valois,  the  cousin  of  Charles,  succeeded  as  Philip  VI.,  for 
by  the  Salic  law  all  females  were  excluded  from  the  crown.  Edward 
III.  claimed  it  as  next  male  heir  to  Charles ;  for,  though  Isabella 
was,  on  account  of  her  sex,  incapable  of  reigning,  he  maintained 
that  a  right  to  the  crown  could  be  transmitted  through  her  to 
her  male  offspring.  This  point  had  never  yet  been  determined  by 
the  Salic  law.  He  had  acquiesced  at  first  in  the  succession  of 
Philip,  and  had  twice  done  homage  in  general  terms  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Guienne  (1329,  1331).  It  was  not  until  1337  that  he 
renewed  his  claim,  irritated  by  the  aid  afforded  by  Philip  to  tho 
Scots. 

S  S-  Before  preparing  for  invasion,  Edward  resolved  to  strengthen 
himself  by  various  continental  alliances.  He  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  France  (October  7,  13H7),  and  crossing  over  to  Flanders, 
where  he  had  obtained  the  adhesion  of  Jacob  van  Artevclde, 
the  leader  of  the  popular  party  among  the  Flemings  (1338),  hei 
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invaded  France  in  the  following  year,  but  was  obliged  to  retreat 
without  effecting  anything,  owing  to  the  apathy  of  hi»  allies. 
He  was,  however,  a  prince  of  too  much  spirit  to  be  daunted  by 
the  first  diiliculties  of  an  enterprise,  and  was  anxious  to  retrieve 
his  honour  by  more  successful  efforts.  Philip,  apprized  by  the 
preparations  which  were  making  both  in  England  and  the  Low 
Countries  that  he  must  expect  another  invasion,  fitted  out  a  great 
fieet  of  400  vessels,  manned  with  40,000  men,  and  stationed  them 
off  Sluys,  with  a  view  of  intercepting  the  king  in  his  passage  to 
the  continent.  The  English  navy  was  much  inferior  in  number, 
consisting  only  of  240  sail ;  but,  either  by  the  superior  abilities  of 
Edward  or  the  greater  dexterity  of  his  seamen,  they  gained  the 
wind  of  the  enemy,  and  had  the  sun  on  their  backs,  and  with 
these  advantages  the  action  began.  It  lasted  nine  hours,  and 
ended  in  favour  of  Edward.  230  French  ships  were  taken;  00,000 
Frenchmen  were  killed,  with  two  of  their  admirals.  On  the  side 
of  the  English,  two  ships  only  were  sunk  and  4000  men  slain 
(June  24,  1340).  Elated  with  his  success,  Edward  advanced  to  the 
frontiers  of  France  at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  consisting  chiefly 
of  foreigners.  He  laid  siege  to  Toumay,  but  after  a  few  weeks 
agreed  to  a  truce,  as  his  money  was  exhausted,  and  ho  suddenly 
returned  to  England. 

§  6.  It  required  all  his  genius  and  energy  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  multiplied  embarrassments.  His  claims  on  Fmncc  and 
Scotland  had  engaged  him  in  an  implacable  war  with  these  two 
kingdoms:  he  had  lost  most  of  his  foreign  alliances  by  the  irregu- 
larity of  his  payments:  he  was  deeply  involved  in  debts,  and, 
except  his  naval  victory,  none  of  his  military  operations  had  been 
attended  with  glory.  The  animosity  between  him  and  the  clergy, 
especially  John  Stmtford,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  whom,  aa 
chancellor,*  the  charge  of  collecting  the  taxes  had  been  chiefly  in- 
trusted, was  open  and  deckxed.  The  )eoile  were  discontented; 
and,  what  was  more  dangerous,  the  nobles,  taking  advantage  of  the 
king's  present  necessities,  were  determined  to  retrench  his  power, 
and,  by  encroaching  on  tiie  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  to 
acquire  a  greater  amount  of  independence  and  authority.  In  1340 
parliament  framed  an  act  to  confirm  the  Great  Charter  anew,  and 
oblige  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  law  and  of  the  state  to  swear  to 
the  regular  observance  of  it.  They  petitioned  that  no  peer  should 
be  punished  but  by  the  award  of  his  peers  in  parliament ;  that  the 

•  He  asd  hi»  brother  Robert,  blahop  of  supplies  as  Edward  required  in  his  waw, 

Chichester,  held  the  office  of  chancellor,  was  suddenly  displaced,  December.  1340, 

•Iternatelr,  for  more  than   ten   years.  «ndwti  succeeded  by  sir  Robert  Bourchler, 

Bobert,  ftiling  to  IVimlsb  socb  Uboil  the  flnt  Uyman  who  held  that  poik 
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chief  officers  of  state  should  he  appointed  by  the  king  in  parli** 
ment,  and  should  answer  before  parliament  to  any  accusation 
brought  against  them.  In  return  for  these  important  concessions, 
the  commons  offered  the  king  a  grant  of  30,000  sacks  of  wool. 
His  wants  wore  so  urgent,  so  clamorous  the  demands  of  his  foreign 
allies,  that  Edward  was  obliged  to  accept  the  supply  on  these 
conditions,  with  one  important  modification — that  the  choice  of 
his  ministers  should  rest  only  with  himself,  "  he  taking  therein  the 
assent  of  his  council."  He  ratified  this  statute  in  full  parliament ; 
but  he  subsequently  issued  an  edict  to  abrogate  and  annul  it,  and 
two  years  after  it  was  formally  repealed. 

A  disputed  claim  to  the  succession  of  Brittany  on  the  death  of 
duke  John  III. 'opcn<Kl  the  way  to  fresh  attempts  upon  France. 
The  dukedom  was  claimed  by  the  count  de  Montfort,  John's 
brother  by  a  second  marriage,  and  by  CSharle^  de  Blois,  nephew 
of  the  French  king,  who  had  married  John's  niece.  Montfort 
oflered  to  do  homage  to  Edward  as  king  of  France  for  the  duchy 
of  Brittany,  and  proposed  a  strict  alliance  in  supix)rt  of  their 
mutual  pretensions.  Edward  saw  immediately  the  advantages 
attending  this  treaty:  Montfort,  an  active  and  valiant  prihco, 
closely  united  to  him  by  interest,  seemed  likely  to  be  far  more 
serviceable  than  his  allies  on  the  side  of  Germany  and  the  Low 
Countries.  Montfoit,  however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies ; 
was  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  Paris;  but  Joan  of  Flanders, 
his  countess,  after  she  had  put  Brittany  in  a  good  posture  of 
defence,  shut  herself  up  in  Henneboh  till  she  was  relieved  by  the 
succours  which  Edward  sent  her  under  the  command  of  sir  Walter 
Manny,  one  of  his  ablest  and  bravest  captains  (1342). 

§  7.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Edward  undertook  her 
defence  in  person ;  and  as  the  last  truce  with  France  had  expired, 
the  war,  in  which  the  English  and  French  had  hitherto  embarked 
as  allies  to  the  competitors  for  Brittany,  was  now  conducted  in 
the  name  and  under  the  standard  of  the  two  monarchs.  This 
war,  like  the  preceding,  was  carried  on  without  any  important 
advantages  on  either  side  till  1846,  when  the  English  gained  the 
first  of  the  two  great  victories  which  have  shed  sndi  a  lustre  upon 
Edward's  reign.  The  king  had  intended  to  sail  to  Quienne,  which 
was  threatened  by  a  formidable  French  army,  and  embarked  at 
Southampton,  on  board  a  fleet  <^  nearly  1000  sail  of  all  dimen- 
sions, carrying  with  him,  besides  all  the  chief  nobility  of  England, 
his  eldest  son,  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  now  16  years  of  age. 
The  winds  long  proved  contrary ;  and  the  king,  in  despair  of  arriv- 
ing in  time  in  Guienne,  at  last  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail  to  Normandy, 
and  safely  disembarked  his  army  at  La  Hogoe  (July,  1346). 
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This  army,  which,  during  the  conne  of  tho  ensuing  campaign, 
was  crowned  with  the  most  splendid  success,  consisted  of  4000 
men-at-arms,  10,000  arohers,  12,000  Welsh  infantry,  and  6000 
Irish.  After  la3ring  waste  Normandy  and  advancing  almost  to 
the  gates  of  Paris,  Edward  retreated  towards  Flanders,  pursued 
by  the  French  king.  He  had  crossed  the  river  Somme  below 
Abbeyillc,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  the  French  army,  consisting 
of  100,000  men.  He  took  up  his  position  near  the  village  of 
CfiBCT,  about  15  miles  east  of  Abbeville,  and  determined  there 
to  await  the  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  August  26th,  he  drew  up 
his  army  in  three  lines  on  a  gentle  ascent ;  the  first  was  commanded 
by  the  prince  of  Wales,  with  whom  were  the  earls  of  Warwick 
and  Oxford;  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton  commanded 
the  second ;  and  the  king  himself  took  his  station  on  a  hill  with 
the  third.  In  Ihe  front  of  each  division  stood  the  archers,  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  portcullis.  Having  gained  a  day's  respite^ 
Edward  had  taken  the  precaution  to  throw  up  trenches  on  his 
fianki^  in  order  to  secure  himself  from  the  numerous  bodies  of 
the  French,  who  might  assail  him  from  that  quarter;  and  he 
placed  all  his  baggage  behind  him  in  a  wood,  which  was  also 
secured  by  an  intrenchment.  Besides  the  resources  which  he  foimd 
in  his  own  genius  and  presence  of  mind,  he  is  said  to  have  employed 
a  new  invention  against  the  enemy.  He  placed  in  the  front  some 
pieces  of  artillery.  Artillery  was  at  thisiime  known  in  Prance  as 
well  as  in  England ;  but  Philip,  in  his  hiury  to  overtake  the  enemy, 
had  probably  left  his  cannon  behind  him,  which  he  regarded  as  a 
useless  encumbrance.  After  a  long  day's  march  from  Abbeville,  tho 
French  army,  imperfectly  formed  into  three  lines,  arrived,  isilready 
fktigued  and  disordered,  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  Tho  first  line, 
consisting  of  16,000  G^enoese  crossbow  men,  was  commanded  by 
Anthony  Dona  and  Charles  Grimaldi ;  the  second  was  led  by  tho 
count  of  Alen^on,  brother  to  the  king ;  Philip  himself  was  at  tho 
head  of  the  third.  John  of  Luxembourg,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  his 
son,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  were  also  present,  with  all  the  nobility 
and  great  vassals  of  the  crown  of  France.  Numerous  as  was 
the  army,  the  prudence  of  one  man  counterbalanced  all  this  force 
and  splendour. 

A  heary  storm,  accompanied  with  incessant  thunder  and 
lightning,  had  further  discomforted  the  French  and  wetted  tho 
strings  of  the  (Jenoese  bowmen.  At  ^vo  the  weather  cleared  and 
the  Genoese  commenced  the  attack.  Steady  and  immovable,  tho 
English  received  their  fire ;  then,  after  a  brief  fnterval,  they  drew 
their  bows  from  their  cases,  and  poured  in  such  a  shower  of  arrows 
that  the  Genoese  fell  back  in  disorder.    The  second  line,  under 
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the  count  of  Alen^n,  now  advanced  to  the  attack,  supported 
by  numerous  cavalry;  but  as  they  approadied  through  the  narrow 
lanes  flanked  by  the  £nglish  archers,  many  fell  and  the  rest  were 
thrown  into  confusion.  As  the  prince  of  Wales  was  now  hard 
pressed  by  superior  numbers,  the  second  division  aclvanced  to  his 
support  When  the  king  was  entreated  by  those  about  him  to 
bring  up  his  reserves  to  his  son's  assistance,  ''No,"  said  he;  "let 
the  boy  win  his  spurs,  and  gain  the  glory  of  the  day ! "  Inspired 
with  this  proof  of  the  king's  confidence,  the  English  fought  with 
renewed  courage.  After  a  stout  resistance  the  French  cavalry 
gave  way :  the  count  of  Alen^on  was  slain :  the  Welsh  and  Irish 
infantry  rushed  into  the  throng,  and  with  their  long  knives  cut 
the  throats  of  all  who  had  fallen.  No  quarter  was  given  that  day 
by  the  victors.  The  king  of  France  advanced  in  vain  with  the 
rear  to  sustain  the  line  commanded  by  his  brother.  His  horse  was 
killed  under  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field  of  battle. 
The  whole  French  army  took  to  flight,  was  followed  and  put  to 
the  sword,  without  meroy,  till  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit. 
On  his  return  to  the  camp,  Edward,  embracing  the  prince  of  Wales, 
exclaimed,  '*  Sweet  son !  God  give  you  good  perseverance :  you  are 
my  son ;  for  most  loyally  have  you  acquitted  3'ourself  this  day,  and 
you  are  worthy  of  a  crown.''  From  this  time  the  young  prince 
became  the  terror  of  the  French,  by  whom  he  was  called  the  Black 
Prince,  from  the  colour  of  the  armour  which  he  wore  on  that  day 
(August  26, 1346). 

The  dead  found  on  the  field  included,  on  the  French  side,  11 
princes,  80  bannerets,  1200  knights,  1400  gentlemen,  4000  men-at- 
arms,  besides  about  30,000  of  inferior  rank.  Among  the  slain  was 
the  old  and  blind  king  of  Bohemia.  Resolved  to  hazard  his 
person  and  set  an  example  to  others,  he  ordered  the  reins  of  his 
bridle  to  be  tied  on  each  side  to  two  gentlemen  of  his  train ;  and 
his  dead  body,  and  those  of  his  attendants,  were  afterwards  found 
among  the  slain,  with  their  horses  standing  by  them  in  that 
situation.  It  is  said  that  the  crest  of  the  king  of  Bohemia  was 
three  ostrich  feathers,  and  his  motto  Ich  dien,  ''I  serve,"  which  th^ 
prince  of  Wales  and  his  successors  adopted  in  memorial  of  this 
great  victory.*  The  loss  sustained  by  the  English  was  very 
slic--it.  But,  notwithstanding  his  success,  the  king  was  compelled 
by  ills  necessities  to  limit  his  ambition  for  the  present  to  the  con- 
quest of  Calais ;  to  which,  after  an  intervtil  of  a  few  days  employed 
in  interring  the  slain,  he  now  turned  his  attention. 

§  8.  While  Edward  was  engaged  in  this  siege,  which  employed 

*  Thert  Is,  however,  great  doubt  re-  |  the  essay  by  sir  H.  Ntoolas  in  tho 
gpecifng  the  tmtb  of  this  tntditfon.    8m  |  AnA{€oloffia^  voL  xixH. 
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him  exactly  eloTcn  months,  other  events  occurred  to  the  honoui 
of  the  English  arms.  .  The  earl  of  Lancaster,  who  commanded 
the  English  forces  in  Guienne,  carried  his  incursions  to  the  banks 
of  the  Yienne,  and  devastated  all  the  southern  provinces  of  France. 
The  Scots,  under  the  command  of  their  king,  David  Bruce,  entered 
Northumberland,  but  were  completely  defeated  by  Henry  Percy, 
at  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham  (October  17, 1346):  the  king  him* 
self  was  taken  prisoner,  with  many  of  the  nobility.  David  Bruce 
was  detained  in  captivity  till  1357,  when  he  was  liberated  for  a 
ransom  of  100,000  marks. 

The  town  of  Calais  was  defended  with  remarkable  vigilance, 
constancy,  and  bravery  by  the  townsmen,  during  a  siege  of  unusual 
length ;  and  Philip  had  in  vain  attempted  to  relieve  it.  At 
length,  after  enduring  all  the  extremities  of  famine,  John  de 
Vienne,  the  governor,  surrendered  unconditionally  (August  3, 1347). 
The  story  runs  that  Edward  had  at  first  resolved  to  put  all  the 
garrison  to  death ;  but  that  at  last  he  only  insisted  that  six  of  the 
most  considerable  citizens  should  be  sent  to  him,  to  be  disposed  of 
as  he  thought  proper ;  that  they  should  come  to  his  camp,  carrying 
the  keys  of  the  city  in  tlieir  hands,  bareheaded  and  barefooted, 
with  ropes  about  their  necks ;  and  on  these  conditions  he  promised 
to  spare  the  lives  of  the  remainder.  When  this  intelligence  was 
conveyed  to  Calais,  the  inhabitants  were  struck  with  consternation. 
Whilst  they  found  themselves  incapable  of  coming  to  any  resolution 
in  so  cruel  and  distressful  a  situation,  at  last  one  of  the  principal 
citizens,  called  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre,  stepped  forth  and  declared 
himself  willing  to  suffer  death  for  the  safety  of  his  friends 
and  companions ;  another,  animated  by  his  example,  made  a  like 
generous  offer ;  a  third  and  a  fourth  presented  themselves  to  the 
same  fate ;  and  the  whole  number  was  soon  completed.  These  six 
heroic  burgesses  appeared  before  Edward  in  the  guise  of  malefactors, 
laid  at  his  feet  the  keys  of  their  city,  and  were  ordered  to  be  led  out 
to  execution.  But  the  entreaties  of  his  queen  saved  Edward's 
memory  from  this  infamy :  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before 
him,  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  begged  the  lives  of  these  citizens. 
Having  obtained  her  request,  she  carried  them  into  her  tent, 
ordered  a  repast  to  be  set  biifore  them,  and,  after  making  them 
A  present  of  money  and  clothes,  dismissed  them  in  safety.  The 
king,  after  taking  possession  of  Calais,  removed  the  inhabitants  to 
make  way  for  English  settlers;  a  policy  which  probably  preserved 
so  long  to  his  successors  the  possession  of  that  important  fortress. 
He  made  it  the  staple  of  wool,  leather,  tin,  and  lead;  the  four 
chief,  if  not  the  sole,  commodities  of  the  kingdom  for  which  there 
was  at  that  time  any  considerable  demand  in  foreign  marketa 
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Through  the  mediation  of  the  pope's  legates  Edward  concluded 
a  truce  with  Prance ;  but,  even  during  this  cessation  of  arms,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  deprive  him  of  Calais  (1349).  Being  in- 
formed of  the  plot,  he  proceeded  to  Calais  with  1000  men ;  and, 
when  the  French  presented  themselves  to  take  possession  of  the 
town  at  the  time  appointed,  Edward  willicd  forth  to  oppose  them. 
On  this  occasion  lie  fought  hand  to  hand  with  a  French  knight, 
named  Ribaumont.  Twice  he  was  struck  to  the  ground,  but  con- 
trived at  last  to  make  liis  assailant  prisoner.  The  French  ofGcers 
who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English' were  admitted  to  sup 
with  the  prince  of  Wales  ami  the  English  nobility.  After  supper 
the  king  entered  the  apartment,  and  conversed  familiarly  with 
his  prisoners.  On  Riljaumont  he  oi^nly  bestoweil  the  highest 
encomiums,  admitting  that  he  liimself  had  never  been  in  greater 
danger.  In  token  of  his  valour  he  presented  Ribaumont  with  a 
chaplet  of  pearls  which  he  wore  about  his  own  head  (January, 
1349). 

§  9.  About  the  same  time  the  king  is  said  to  have  instituted 
the  order  of  the  Garter  (1349).  Its  true  origin  is  lost  in  obscurity. 
According  to  the  ix»paiar  account,  the  countess  of  Salisbury  dropjied 
her  garter  at  a  court-ball,  when  the  king  picked  it  up;  and  ob- 
serving some  of  the  courtiers  to  smile,  he  exclaimed,  Honi  sot't 
qui  mat  y  peiise,  "  Evil  be  to  him  that  evil  tliinks ;"  and  gave 
these  words  as  the  motto  of  the  order. 

A  grievous  calamity,  called  the  Black  Death,  more  than  the 
pacific  disposition  of  the  two  princes,  served  to  maintain  and  pro- 
long the  truce  Ix'lwecn  Franco  and  England.  It  invaded  England 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  Europe;  and  is  computed  to  have  swept  away 
nearly  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  in  every  country  attacked  by  it 
(1349).  Above  50,000  souls  are  said  to  have  perished  by  it  in 
London  alone.  Public  business  was  internipted;  war  was  dis- 
continued until  1355;  the  legal  and  judicial  work  ceased  for 
two  years,  and  the  jDopulation,  especially  among  the  lower 
orders,  was  greatly  diminished.  To  augment  the  evils  of  the  time, 
cattle  and  sheep  were  attacked  by  it,  and  the  resources  of  the 
country  were  severely  impaired.  This  malady  first  appeared  in  the 
north  of  Asia,  spread  over  all  that  country,  and  made  its  progress 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  depopulating  every  state 
through  which  it  passed.  As  labourers  decreased  in  England,  the 
survivors  endeavoured  by  combination  to  obtain  higher  wages. 
The  attempt  was  resented  by  parliament,  and  an  act  was  passed, 
called  the  Statute  of  Labourers  (23  Edw.  III.  c.  1),  which  ordered 
them  to  work  at  their  accustomed  wages.  As  they  were  little 
inclined  to  do  this,  another  statute  was  passed  a  few  years  after, 
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ttiaking  them  liable  to  severe  punishments  if  any  wilfuUy  lemained. 
idle,  or  quitted  their  usual  place  of  abode.. 

The  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms  expired  in  1355.  John 
the  Good  had  succeeded  to  the  French  throne  on  the.  death  of  hia 
father,  Philip  of  Yalois,  in  1350 ;  and  France  was  distracted  by  the 
factions  excited  by  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre.  John  had 
succeeded  in  seizing  and  imprisoning  that  prince;  but  the  cause 
of  Charles  was  maintained  by  his  brother  Philip,  and  Geoffrey 
d'Harcourt,  who  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of  England.  Well 
pleased  that  the  factions  in  France  had  at  length  gained  him 
partisans  in  that  kingdom,  which  his  pretensions  to  the  crown 
had  never  been  able  to  secure,  Edward  purposed  to  attack  his 
enemy  both  on  the  side  of  Guienne,  under  the  command  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  and  on  that  of  Calais,  in  his  own  person.  Young 
Edward  arrived  in  the  Garonne  with  his  army,  overran  Languedoc, 
advanced  even  as  far  as  Narbonne,  laying  every  place  waste  around 
him.  After  an  incursion  of  six  weeks,  he  returned  with  «  vast 
booty  and  many  prisoners  to  Guienne,  where  he  took  up  his  winter 
quarters.  His  father's  incursion  from  Calais  was  of  the  same 
nature,  and  attended  with  the  same  results.  After  plundering 
and  ravaging  the  open  country,  he  retired  to  Calais,  and  thence 
to  England,  in  order  to  defend  his  kingdom  against  a  threatened 
invasion  of  the  Scots,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  king's  absence, 
had  surprised  Berwick.  But  on  the  approach  of  Edward  they 
abandoned  that  place,  which  was  not  tenable  while  the  castle  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  English ;  and,  retiring  northwards,  gave  the 
enemy  full  liberty  of  burning  and  destroying  the  whole  country 
from  Benvick  to  Edinburgh. 

In  the  following  year  (1356)  the  prince  of  Wales,  encouraged  by 
the  success  of  the  preceding  campaign,  took  thefieldtroin  Bordeaux 
with  an  army  of  12,000  men,  of  which  not  a  third  were  English ; 
and  with  this  small  body  he  ventured  to  penetrate  into  the  heart 
of  France.  His  intentions  were  to  march  into  Normandy,  and  to 
join  his  forces  with  those  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  partisans 
of  the  king  of  Navarre ;  but,  finding  all  the  bridges  on  the  Loire 
broken  down,  and  every  pass  carefully  guarded,  he  was  obliged  to 
think  of  making  his  retreat  into  Guienne.  The  king  of  France, 
provoked  at  this  insult,  and  entertaining  hopes  of  punishing  the 
young  prince  for  his  temerity,  collected  an  army  of  60,000  men', 
and  advanced  by  hasty  marches  to  intercept  his  enemy.  They 
came  within  sight  at  Maupertuis,  near  Poitiers;  and  Edward, 
sensible  that  his  retreat  had  now  become  impracticable,  •  prepared 
tor  battle  with  all  the  courage  of  a  young  hero,  and  with  all  the 
prudence  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  commander.    His 
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anny  was  now  reduced  to  8000  mexu  At  the  iostaaee  of  tlio 
cardinal  of  Perigord,  John  lost  a  day  in  negotiation ;  and  thus  the 
prince  of  Wales  had  leisnie  during  the  night  to  strengthen,  by 
new  intrenchments,  the  post  he  had  before  so  judiciously  chosen. 
He  contrived  an  ambush  of  300  men-at-arms  and  as  many  archery 
whom  he  ordered  to  make  a  circuit,  that  they  might  Ml  on  the 
flank  or  rear  of  the  French  army  during  the  engagement  The  van 
of  his  army  was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  rear  by 
the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Suffolk,  the  main  body  by  the  prince 
himself.  The  king  of  France  also  arranged  his  forces  in  three 
divisions.  The  English  pointion  was  surrounded  by  hedges,  and 
was  only  accessible  by  a  single  road,  flanked  on  each  side  by 
English  archers.  As  the  enemy  advanced  they  were  shot  down 
with  impunity,  and  the  passage  was  choked  by  their  dead.  Dis- 
couraged by  the  unequal  combat,  and  diminished  in  number,  they 
arrived  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  and  were  met  on  the  open  ground 
by  the  prince  of  Wales  himself,  at  the  head  uf  a  chosen  body^ 
ready  for  their  reception.  Discomfited  and  overthrown,  and  re- 
coiling upon  their  own  men,  the  whole  army  was  thrown  into 
disorder.  In  that  critical  moment  the  men  placed  in  ambush 
appeared  and  attacked  the  dauphin's  line  in  flank.  The  duke  of 
Orleans  and  several  other  French  commanders  fled  with  their 
divisions.  King  John  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  retrieve  by  his 
valour  what  his  imprudence  had  betrayed,  till,  spent  with  fatigue 
and  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  he  and  his  son  yielded  themselves 
prisoners.  Young  Edward  received  the  captive  king  with  every 
mark  of  regard  and  sympathy;  administered  comfort  to  him 
amidst  his  misfortunes ;  paid  him  the  tribute  of  praise  due  to  his 
valour ;  and  ascribed  his  own  victory  merely  to  the  blind  chance 
of  war,  or  to  a  superior  Providence  which  controls  all  the  efforts 
of  human  force  and  prudence.  The  behaviour  of  John  showed  him 
not  unworthy  of  this  courteous  treatment;  his  present  abject  fortune 
never  made  him  forget  for  a  moment  that  he  was  a  king.  More 
touched  by  Edward's  generosity  than  by  his  own  calamities,  he 
confessed  that,  notwithstanding  his  defeat  and  captivity,  his 
honour  was  still  unimpaired ;  and  that,  if  he  yielded  the  victory, 
it  was  at  least  gained  by  a  prince  of  consummate  valour  and 
humanity.  Edward  ordered  a  repast  to  bo  prepared  in  his  tent  for 
the  prisoner,  and  he  himself  served  at  the  royal  captive's  table,  as  if 
he  had  been  one  of  his  retinue.  He  stood  at  the  king's  back  during 
the  meal ;  constantly  refused  to  take  a  place  at  table ;  and  declared 
that,  being  a  subject^  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  distance 
between  his  own  rank  and  that  of  royalty  to  assume  such  freedom. 
The  battle  of  Poitiers  was  fought  September  19, 1356. 
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The  princo  of  Wales  condacted  his  prisoner  to  Bordeaux  ;  and, 
not  being  provided  with  forces  numerous  enough  to  enable  him  to 
push  his  present  advantages  further,  he  concluded  a  truce  for  two 
years  with  France,  and  returned  with  his  royal  prisoner  to  England. 
On  entering  London  (May  24, 1857),  he  was  met  by  a  great  con- 
course of  people  of  all  ranks  and  stations.  The  prisoner  was  clad 
in  royal  apparel,  and  mounted  on  a  white  steed,  distinguished  by 
its  size  and  beauty  and  by  the  richness  of  its  furniture.  The 
conqueror,  in  meaner  attire,  rode  by  his  side  on  a  black  palfrey. 
In  this  situation,  more  glorious  than  all  the  insolent  parade  of  ft 
Roman  triumph,  he  passed  through  the  streets  of  London^  and 
presented  the  king  of  France  to  his  father,  who  advanced  to  meet 
him,  and  received  him  with  as  much  courtesy  as  if  ho  had  been 
a  neighbouring  potentate  that  had  voluntarily  come  to  pay  him  a 
friendly  visit. 

§  10.  During  the  captivity  of  John,  France  was  thrown  into  the 
greatest  confusion  by  domestic  factions  and  disorders.  Edward 
employed  himself  during  a  conjuncture  so  inviting  chiefly  in  nego- 
oiations with  his  prisoner;  and  John  had  the  weakness  to  sign  terms 
of  peace,  by  which  he  agreed  to  restore  all  the  provinces  formerly 
possessed  by  Henry  II.  and  his  two  sons,  and  to  annex  them  for 
ever  to  England,  without  any  obligation  of  homage  or  fealty  on  the 
port  of  the  English  monarch.  But  the  dauphin  and  the  states  of 
France  rejected  a  treaty  so  dishonourable  and  pdmicious  to  the 
kingdom ;  and  Edward,  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  having  now, 
by  subsidies  and  frugality,  collected  sufficient  treasure,  prepared 
for  a  new  invasion  of  France  (1359).  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
the  ravages  of  the  English  during  this  invasion,  in  which  many  of 
the  French  provinces  were  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  and  the 
people  suffered  incredible  miseries.  At  length  Charles,  the  dauphin, 
agreed  to  the  terms  of  a  peace,  which  was  concluded  at  Bretigny 
near  Chartroe,  on  the  following  conditions :— It  was  stipulated  that 
John  should  be  restored  to  his  liberty,  and  should  pay  for  his 
ransom  three  millions  of  crowns  of  gold  (about  1,500,000  pounds 
of  our  present  money)  in  successive  instalments;  that  Edward 
should  for  over  renounce  all  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  and 
to  the  provinces  of  Normandy,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  Anjou, 
possessed  by  his  ancestors ;  and  should  receive  in  exchange  the 
full  sovereignty  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  including,  besides 
Gnienne  and  Gascony,  the  provinces  of  Poitou,  Saintonge,  I'AgenoiSy 
Pdrigord,  the  Limousin,  Quercy,  Rouergue,  TAngoumois,  and  other 
districts  in  that  quarter,  and  also  Calais,  Guisnes,  Montreuil,  and 
the  coxmty  of  Ponthieu,  on  the  other  side  of  France;  that  France 
dhould  renounce  all  title  to  feudal  jurisdiction,  homage,  or  appeal 
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on  their  behalf;  that  the  king  of  Navarre  should  be  restored  to 
all  his  honours  and  possessions;  that  Edward  should  renounce 
his  confederacy  with  the  Flen^ings,  and  John  his  connections  with 
the  Scots ;  that  the  disputes  concerning  the  succession  of  Brittany 
between  the  family  of  Biois  and  Montfbrt  should  be  decided  by 
arbiters  appointed  by  the  two  kings ;  and  that  forty  hostages,  to  be 
agreed  on,  should  be  sent  to  England  as  security .  for  the  execution 
of  all  these  conditions  (May  8,  1360).  In  consequence  of  this 
arrangement  the  king  of  France  was  brought  over  to  Calais,  whither 
Edward  also  soon  after  repaired ;  and  there  both  princes  solemnly 
ratified  the  treaty.  John  was  sent  to  Boulogne ;  the  king  accom- 
panied him  a  mile  on  his  journey,  and  the  two  monarchs  parted 
with  many  professions  of  mutual  amity.  As  he  was  unable  to 
fulfil  the  terms  of  his  release,  John  returned  to  England  (January  4, 
1364).  He  soon  after  sickened  and  died  in  the  palace  of  the 
Savoy,  where  he  had  resided  during  his  captivity.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  by  his  son  Charles  V.,  a  prince  educated  in 
the  .school  of  adversity,  and  well  qualified,  by  his  consummate 
prudence  and  experience,  to  repair  the  losses  which  France  had 
sustained  from  the  errors  of  his  two  predecessors. 

§  11.  In  1367  the  Black  Prince  marched  into  Castile,  in  order  to 
restore  Peter,  sumamed  the  Cruel,  who  had  been  driven  from  the 
throne  of  that  country  by  his  natural  brother,  Henry,  count  of 
Transtamaro,  with  the  assistance  of  the  French.  Henry  was  defeated 
by  the  English  prince  at  Navanete,  and  was  chased  off  the  field, 
with  the  loss  of  above  20,000  men.  Peter,  who  well  merited.  th« 
infamous  epithet  which  he  bore,  proposed  to  murder  all  his  prisoners 
in  cold  blood,  but  was  restrained  from  this  barbarity  by  the  rem<«L- 
strancos  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  All  Castile  now  submitted  to  the 
victor;  Peter  was  restored  to  the  throne;  and  Edward  finished  this 
l^rilous  enterprise  with  his  usual  glory.  But  the  barbarities  exer- 
cised by  Peter  over  his  helpless  subjects,  whom  he  now  regarded 
as  vanquished  rebels,  revived  all  the  animosity  of  the  Castilians 
against  him.  On  the  return  of  Henry  of  Transtamare,  with  rQin- 
foroements  levied  in  France,  the  tyrant  was  again  dethroned  and 
was  taken  prisoner.  His  brother,  in  resentment  of  his  cruelties, 
slew  him  with  his  own  hand;  and  was  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Castile,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  posterity.  The  duke  of  Lan*- 
caster,  John  of  Gbiunt,  who  espoused  in  second  .marriage  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Peter,  inherited  only  the  empty  title  of  sovenagnty, 
and,  by  claiming  the  succession,  increased  the  animosity  of  the  new 
king  of  Castile  against  England. 

But  the  prejudice  which  the  afiairs  of  prince  Eklward  received 
irom  this-^endid  though  imprudent  expedition  ended  not  with  it. 
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He  had  involved  himself  so  much  in  debt  by  his  preparations  and 
the  pay  of  his  troops,  that  he  found  it  necessary,  on  his  return,  to 
impose  a  new  tax  on  his  French  subjects.  This  incident  revived 
the  animo»ty  of  the  Gascons,  who  were  encouraged  to  carry  their 
GOmplMnts  to  Charles,  as  to  their  lord  paramount^  against  these 
oppressions  of  the  English  government.  Charles,  in  open  breach  of 
the  treaty  of  liretigny,  sent  to  the  prince  of  Wales  a  summons  to 
appear  in  his  court  at  Paris,  and  there  to  justify  his  conduct  towards 
his  vassals.  The  prince  replied  that  he  would  come  to  Paris,  but  it 
should  be  at  the  head  of  (.0,000  men.  War  between  the  French 
«nd  Engl  sh  broke  out  afresh ;  and  Edward,  by  advice  of  parlia- 
ment, resumed  the  title  of  king  of  France  (1369).  The  French 
invaded  the  southern  provinces ;  and  by  means  of  their  good  con- 
duct, the  favourable  disposition  of  the  pco]  Ic,  and  the  ardour  of 
the  French  nobility,  made  every  day  considerable  progress.  The 
state  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  health  did  not  permit  him  to  mount 
on  horseback)  or  exert  his  usual  activity ;  and  when  he  was  obliged 
by  hifi  increasing  in6rmities  to  throw  up  the  command  and  return 
to  hia  native  country,  the  affairs  of  the  English  in  the  south  of 
France  seemed  to  be  menaced  with  total  ruin.  Shortly  before  his 
departure  the  prince  perpetrated  an  act  of  cruelty  which  is  a  foul 
blot  upon  his  faiic  name.  Having  retaken  the  town  of  Limoges, 
which  had  revolted  from  him,  he  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  be 
butchered  in  cold  Wood  (1370).  This  was  h's  last  conquest ;  for 
sickness  forced  him  to  return  home.  After  his  departure  the  king 
endeavoured  to  send  succours  into  Gascony ;  but  all  his  attempts, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  proved  unsuccessful.  He  was  at  last  obliged, 
from  the  necessity  of  his  affairs,  to  conclude  a  truce  with  the  enemy 
(1374),  after  most  of  his  ancient  "possessions  in  France  had  been 
lavidied  from  him,  except  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne,  and  all  his 
eonquesta  except  Calais. 

§  12.  The  decline  of  the  king's  life  was  thus  exposed  to  many 
morti&»ktaons,  and  corrresponded  not  to  the  splendid  scenes  which 
had  filled  the  beginning  and  the  middle  of  it.  This  prince,  who 
during  the  vigour  of  his  age  had  been  chiefly  occupied  in  the 
pursuits  of  wat  and  ambition,  being  now  a  widower,  attached  him- 
self to  one  Alice  Perrers,  who  acquired  a  great  ascendancy  over 
him.  Her  influence  caused  such  general  disgust,  that,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  parliament,  he  was  obliged  to  remove  her  from 
court.  In  its  measures  for  redress,  this  parliament,  called  The 
Good,  was  supported  by  the  Black  Prince,  in  opposition  to  his 
broiher,  John  of  Gkmnt,  whose  influence  was  distasteful  to  the 
commons.  The  prince  of  Wales  died  soon  after  of  a  lingering 
illness,  in  the  46th  yeai-  of  his  age  (June  8,  1376).  His  valour 
10 
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nod  xuilitary  talents  formed  the  smallest  part  of  his  merit  His 
generosity,  aflability,  and  moderation  gfuned  him  the  affections 
of  all  men;  and  he  was  qualified  to  thrpw  a  luQtre,  not  only 
on  the  rude  age  in  which  he  lived,  but  on  the  most  shining  i)eriod 
of  ancient  or  modem  history.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
of  Canterbury,  where  his  tomb  in  still  shown.  The  king  survived 
him  about  a  year,  and  c  xpired  in  the  Goth  year  of  his  s^  and  the 
5l8t  of  his  reign  (Juno  21, 1377),  and  was  buried  at  Westminster. 
The  ascendancy  which  the  English  then  b^an  to  acquire  over 
France,  their  rival  and  supposed  national  enemy,  made  them  cast 
their  eyes  on  this  period  with  great  complacency.  But  the  domestic 
government  of  this  prince  is  really  more  adniirable  than  his  foreisn 
victories ;  and  England  enjoyed,  by  the  prudence  and  vigour  of  his 
administration,  a  longer  interval  of  douiestic  peace  and  tranquillity 
than  she  had  been  blest  with  in  any  former  period,  or  than  she 
experienced  for  many  ages  after.  Edward  gained  the  affections  of  the 
great,  yet  curbed  their  licentiousness :  he  made  them  feel  his  power 
without  their  daring  or  even  being  inclined  to  murmur  at  iL  His 
affable  and  obliging  behaviour,  his  munificence  and  generosity^ 
made  them  submit  with  pleasure  to  his  dominion.  His  valour  and 
conduct  made  them  successful  in  most  of  their  enterprises;  and 
their  unquiet  spirits,  directed  against  a  public  enemy,  had  no 
leisure  to  breed  domestic  disturbances.  This  was  the  chief  benefit 
which  resulted  from  Edward's  victories  and  conquests. 

§  13.  Conquerors,  though  often  the  bane  of  human  kind,  proved 
in  those  times  the  most  indulgent  of  sovereigns.  They  stood 
most  in  need  of  supplies  from  their  people;  and,  not  being  able 
to  compel  them  by  force  to  submit  to  the  exactions  required,  they 
were  obliged  to  make  compensation  by  equitable  laws  and  popular 
concessions.  So  was  it  with  Edward  111.  He  took  no  steps  of 
any  moment  without  consulting  his  parliament  and  obtaining  their 
approbation,  which  he  afterwards  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  their 
supporting  his  measures.  Parliament,  therefore,  rose  into  greater 
consideration  during  his  reign,  and  acquired  more  regular  authority, 
than  in  any  former  time.* 

One  of  the  most  popular  laws  enacted  by  any  prince  was  the 
Statute  of  Treasons,  which  limited  the  cases  of  high  treason,  before 
vague  and  uncertain,  to  three  principal  heads,  namely,  conspiring 
the  death  of  the  king,  levying  war  against  him,  and  adhering  to 
his  enemies  (25  Edward  III.  st.  5,  c.  2, 1351). 

The  magnificent  castle  of  Windsor  was  rebuilt  by  Edward  III., 
and  his  method  of  conducting  the  work  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
(he  condition  of  the  people  in  that  age.  Instead  of  engaging  work- 
*  See  Notes  and  lUustraUons  to  clup.  xii.  i  On  the  FStrlUuiaiit. 
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men  by  contracts  and  wages,  ho  assessed  every  county  in  England 
to  send  him  a  certain  number  of  masons,  tilers,  and  carpenters,  as 
if  he  had  been  raising  an  army. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a  prince  of  so  much  sense  and  spirit  as 
Edward  would  be  no  slave  to  the  court  of  Rome.  ,  Though  the 
tribute  granted  by  John  was  paid  during  some  years  of  Edward's 
minority,  it  was  afterwards  withheld ;  and  when  tlie  pope,  in  13CG, 
threatened  to  cite  hint  to  the  court  of  Rome  for  de&ult  of  payment, 
he  laid  the  matter  before  his  parliament.-  Tiiat  assembly  unani- 
mously declared  that  king  John  could  not,  without  consent  of  the 
nation,  subject  his  kingdom  to  a  foreign  power ;  and  that  they  were 
therefore  determined  to  support  their  sovereign  against  this  unjust 
pretension.^  During  this  reign  the  Statute  of  Provisors  was 
enacted,t  rendering  it  penal  to  procure  any  presentations  to  benefices 
from  the  court  of  Rome,  and  securing  the  rights  of  the  patrons, 
which  had  been  extremely  encroached  on  by  the  pope.  By  a  sub- 
sequent statute,  every  person  was  outlawed  who  carried  any  cause 
by  appeal  to  the  court  of  Roroe4 

Edward  JII.  may  be  called  the  fttther  of  English  commoroe.  He 
encouraged  Flemish  weavers  to  settle  in  his  kingdom,  and  protected 
them  against  the  violence  of  the  English  weavers.  Wool  vfBs  the 
chief  article  of  export  and  source  of  revenue.  The  merchants  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Baltic.  The  use  of  the  French 
language  in  pleadings  was  abolished  in  this  reign.  The  first  docu- 
ment in  English  dates  as  far  back  as  1258. 

Edward  had  seven  sons  and  five  daughters  by  his  queen  Philip]  a 
of  Hainault.  His  sons  were :  1.  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  who 
married  Joan,  daughter  of  his  great-uncle  the  earl  of  Kent,  who 
was  beheaded  in  th^  beginning  of  this  reign.  «She  was  first  married 
to  Sir  Thomiftrf  Holland,  by  whom  she  had  chikiren.  By  the  prince 
of  Wales  she  had  a  son  IMchard,  who  survived  his  father.  2. 
William  of  Hatfield,  who  died  young.  3.  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence, 
who  left  one  daughter,  Philippa,  married  to  Edmund  Mortimer, 
earl  of  March.  4.  John  of  Gaunt,  so  called  from  being  born  at 
Ghent,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  father  of  Henry  IV^.  5.  Edmund, 
duke  of  York.  6.  William  of  Windsor,  who  died  young.  7.  Thomas^ 
duke  of  Gloucester. 

RICHARD  IL 

$  14.  RicHABD  IL,  6.  1366;  r.  1377-1399.— As  Richard  II.,  son 
of  the  Black  Prince,  upon  whom  the  crown  devolved  by  the  death 


*  This  was  not  tbe  ntl  reason.  The 
MlMte  bad  been  paid  bj  Henry  IIL  and 
£dward  1  ;  but  wben  the  |>apacy  was 
tiaiiflfenicd  to  Avignon  in  1909,  the  tribote 


was  withheld,  as  the  pope  had  now  become 
A  mere  instroment  in  the  hands  of  FraoGO. 

t  25  Edward  IIT.,  st.  6,  1351. 

t  27  Edwaxtl  III.,  c  1.  1383. 
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of  his  grsndfiither,  was  bora  at  Bordeaux  in  1866,  and  was  now 
only  11  years  of  age,  the  House  of  Commons,  who  were  now  begin- 
ning to  take  a  greater  share  in  public  affairs^  petitioned  the  king 
and  lords,  to  elect  a  council^  of  eight  to  assist  *'  the  king's  other 
state  officers"  in  the  affairs  of  the  realm  (October  13).  Rkhard 
was  crowned  at  Westminster  July  IG. 

The  first  three  or  four  years  of  Richard's  reign  passed  without 
anything  memonibley  except  some  fruitless  expeditions  against 
France,  which  increased  the  unpopularity  of  John  of  Gaunt  The 
expenses  of  these  armaments,  and  the  usual  want  of  economy  attend- 
ing a  minority,  exhausted  the  English  treasury,  and  obliged  the  par- 
liament, besides  making  some  alterations  in  the  councils,  to  impose 
a  new  tax  of  three  groats,  or  twelve  pence,  on  every  person,  male  and 
female,  above  fiftoen  years  of  age;  and  though  they  ordained  that, 
in  levying  the  tax,  **  the  richer  should  aid  the  poorer  sort,**  the 
injustice  of  taxing  all  alike  provoked  resistance  (1380).  The  first 
diaoocder  commenced  among  the  bondmen  of  Essex,  and  Kent  soon 
followed  the  example.  The  tax-gatherers  came  to  the  house  of  a 
tiler  in  Dartiord,  and  demanded  payment  for  his  daughter,  whom 
her  mother  asserted  to  be  below  the  ago  assigned  by  the  statute. 
When  one  of  these  fellows  kid  hold  of  the  maid  in  a  scandaloua 
manner,  her  fatiier,  hearing  her  cries,  rushed  in  from  his  work,  and 
knocked  out  the  ruffian's  brains  with  his  hammer.  The  bystanders 
applauded  the  action,  and  exclaimed  that  it  was  full  time  for  the 
people  to  take  vengance  on  their  tyrants,  and  to  vindicate  their 
native  liberty.  They  immediately  fiew  to  arms:  the  whole 
neighbourhood  joined  them :  the  flame  spread  in  an  instant  over 
the  surrounding  district ;  and,  fester  than  tho  news  could  fiy,  the 
people  rose  in  Kent,  Hertford,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
Cambridge  and  SomorBctshires.  The  disorder  soon  grew  beyond 
control.  Under  leaders  who  assumed  such  names  as  Wat  Tyler, 
Jack  Straw,  Jack  Carter,  and  Jack  Miller,  they  committed  erery- 
whore  the  most  outrageous  violence  on  such  of  the  gentry  or  nobility 
as  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  their  hands. 

The  insurgents,  amounting  to  100,000  men,  assembled  on  Black- 
heath  (June  12, 1381),  under  their  leaders  Tyler  and  Straw,  and 
were  addressed  by  an  itinerant  priest,  John  Ball,  whom  they  had 
released  from  Maidstone  gaol.  Ball  took  for  his  text  a  rude 
couplet — 

••  Wbanne  Adam  dalft  azid  Ev€  111110, 
Who  was  Uianoe  a  gcnUl  man  r " 

The  rioters  broke  into  tho  city,  and  burned  the  Savoy,  the  palace 
of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  then  in  Scotland ;  cut  off  the 
heads  of  tho  gcntkmcn  who  fell  into  their  hands,  and  pillaged  the 
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TT^rchahts'  warehouses.  Another  hody  quartered  themaelves  at 
Mile  £nd ;  and,  as  they  inasted  oa  laying  their  grieyanccs  before 
the  king,  Richard,  who  was  then  in  tiie  Tower,  consented  to  hear 
their  demands.  They  required  a  general  pardon,  the  abolition  of 
bondage,  freedom  of  commeice  in  market  towns  without  toll  or 
impost,  and  a  fixed  rent  on  lands,  instead  of  the  services  due  by 
▼illeinage.  These  requests  were  oomplied  with ;  charters  to  that 
purpose  were  granted  them,  and  they  immediately  dispersed  and 
returned  to  their  sereral  homes.  / 

During  the  king's  absence  another  body  of  the  rebels,  breaking 
into  the  Tower,  had  murdered  ^mon  Sudbury,  the  archbishop 
of  Oanterfoury  and  chancellor.  Sir  Robert  Hales,  the  treasurer, 
and  other  persons  of  distinction,  and  continued  their  rayages  in 
the  city.  The  next  morning,  as  the  king  was  passing  along  Smith* 
field,  very  slenderly  guarded,  he  was  met  by  Wat  Tyler,  at  the 
head  of  iiis  followers,  and  entered  into  a  conference  ivith  him« 
Tyler,  having  ordered  his  companions  to  retire  until  he  gave  the 
signal  for  an  attack,  drew  near  the  royal  retinue.  He  behaved 
himself  with  so  much  insolence  that  Sir  William  Walworth,  then 
mayor  of  London,  thinking  the  king  was  in  danger,  drew  his 
sword  and  struck  the  rebel  a  violent  blow,  which  brought  him  to 
the  ground,  where  he  was  instantly  despatched  by  the  king's  atten- 
dants: Seeing  their  leader  &11,  the  mutineers  prepared  themselves 
for  revenge;  and  the  whole  company,  with  the  king  himsielf^ 
would  undoubtedly  have  perished  on  the  spot,  had  it  not  been  £or 
an-extnundinary  presence  of  mind  which  Richard  discovered  on  the 
occasion.  Putting  spurs  to"  his  horse,  he  rode  into  the  very  midst 
of  the  enraged  multitude ;  and  accosting  them  with  an  affable  and 
intre^nd  countenance,  as  they  bent  their  bows,  ''What,  my 
friends,"  he  exclaimed,  ''would  you  shoet  your  king?  Are  yo 
angry  that  ye  have  lost  your  leader?  Follow  me;  I  am  your 
king:  I  will  be  your  leader.''  Overawed  by  his.  poesence,  the 
populace  implicitly  obeyed,  and  were  led  by  him  into  the  fields,  to 
prevent  any  disord^  which  might  have  arisen  by  their  continuing 
in  the  city.  Being  joined  there  by  Sir  Robert  KnoUys,  and  a  body 
of  veteran  soldiers,  who  had  been  secretly  drawn  together,  Richard 
fitrictly  prohibited  that  ofiicer  from  foiling  on  the  rioters  and  com- 
mitting an  indiscriminate  slaughter,  and  then  peaceably  dismissed 
them  with  the  same  charters  which  had  been  granted  to  their 
fellows.  Soon  after  the  nobility  and  gentry,  in  obedience  to  the 
royal  summons,  flocked  to  London  with  their  adherents  and  re- 
tainers, and  Richard  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  an  army  40,000 
strong.  The  rebels  had  no  alternative  but  to  submit.  Many  were 
executed  by  the  judges  on  circuit,  and  among  them  John  BalL 
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The  chartore  of  onfranchisoment  and  pardon  were  rsrckcd  by 
parliament.  But  it  afterwards  passed  an  act  of  general  pardon, 
refusing,  however,  the  king's  proposal  to  enfranchise  the  seifs.* 

§  15.  A  youth  of  sixteen  (for  that  was  the  king's  ageX  who 
had  discoTcrcd  so  much  courage  and  address,  raised  great  expecta* 
lions.  But  with  advancing  years  these  hopes  vanished,  and  his 
want  of  judgment  appeared  in  all  his  enterprises.  In  1385  he 
undertook  a  fruitless  expedition  against  the  Scots;  advanced  as  far 
as  the  Forth  and  burned  Edinburgh,  ravaging  all  the  towns  and 
villages  in  his  way.  But  provisions  failing  him,  or  suspicious  of  the 
designs  of  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  he  returned  to  England. 

The  subjection  in  which  Richard  was  held  by  his  uncles,  and 
more  particularly  by  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester, 
was  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  king,  and  he  attempted  to  shake 
off  the  yoke.  Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  a  young  man  of 
noble  family,  of  an  agreeable  figure,  but  of  dissolute  manners,  had 
acquired  great  influence  over  him.  This  partiality  on  the  king's 
part  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  of  the 
chief  nobility ;  and  the  usual  complaints  against  the  insolence  of 
favourites  were  loudly  echoed  and  greedily  received  in  e\'ery  part  of 
the  kingdom.  Their  first  attempts  were  directed  against  the  king's 
ministers;  and  Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  chancellor,  a  man  of  low 
descent,  lately  created  earl  of  Suffolk,  was,  at  the  instigation  of  tho 
duke  of  Gloucester,  impeached  and  condemned  by  the  parliament  on 
questionable  charges  of  corruption  (1386).  Gloucester  and  his 
associates  next  attacked  the  king  himself,  and  framed  a  commission, 
ratified  by  parliament,  by  which  a  council  of  regency  was  formed 
with  Gloucester  at  the  head,  thus  virtually  depriving  tlie  king 
of  all  authority.  In  tho  following  year,  Ricluurd,  having  obtained 
from  five  of  the  judges,  whoni  he  met  at  Nottingham,  a  declaration 
that  the  commission  was  derogatory  to  the  royal  prerogative, 
attempted  to  recover  his  power;  but  Gloucester  and  his  adherents 
took  up  arms,  defeated  the  forces  of  the  king,  and  executed  or 
banished  his  adherents.  Robert  de  Yere,  whom  the  king  had  created 
duke  of  Ireliind,  fled  into  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  died  in  exile 
a  few  years  after  (1387). 

$  16.  In  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  however,  Richard,  now 
in  his  twenty-third  year,  declared  in  council  that,  as  he  had  now  at> 


*  The  causes  and  motfvet  of  this  in- 
atirrectlon,  ivlifch  spread  dismay  through 
all  ranks  of  society,  hare  nev«r  been 
precisely  ascertained.  U  is  probable 
that  they  varied  according  to  place  and 
circumstances.  Originating,  perhaps,  in  a 
desire  for  emancipation  and  socislequallty, 


as  the  passions  of  the  insurgents  roaa 
with  succeiBt,  nothing  less  than  the  sub- 
version of  the  laws  and  of  the  whole  Ihbrio 
of  society  would  have  costeatod  tbem. 
It  is  the  only  instance  in  our  bistuiy  at  a 
war  of  class  against  class. 
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tained  the  full  age  which  entitled  him  to  govern  by  his  own  authority, 
he  was  resolved  to  exercise  his  right  of  sovereignty  (1389).  Gloucester 
and  some  others  were  removed  from  the  council ;  and  no  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  these  change:^.  Soon  after  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
who  had  returned  from  S|)ain,  having  resigned  his  pretensions  to 
the  crown  of  Castile  for  a  largo  sum  of  money,  effected  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Gloucester  and  the  king. 

The  wars,  meanwhile,  which  Richard  had  inherited  with  his 
crown,  were  conducted  with  little  vigour,  by  reason  of  the  weak- 
ness of  all  parties.  The  French  war  was  scarcely  heard  of;  the 
tranquillity  of  the  northern  borders  was  only  interrupted  by  one 
inroad  of  the  Scots,  which  proceeded  more  from  a  rivalry  between 
the  two  martial  families  of  Percy  and  Douglas  than  from  any 
national  quarrel.  A  fierce  battle  or  skirmish,  celebrated  in  the 
ballad  of  ^  Chevy  Chase,**  was  fought  at  Otterboume  (August  19, 
1388),  in  which  young  Percy,  sumamed  HoUjmr^  from  his  im- 
petuous valour,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Douglas  was  slain.  Insur- 
rections among  the  Irish  obliged  the  king  to  make  an  expedition 
into  ttuit  country,  which  he  reduced  to  obedience  (I'i94) ;  and  he  r^ 
covered,  in  some  degree,  by  this  enterprise,  his  character  for  courage. 
At  last  the  English  and  French  courts  began  to  think  in  earnest 
of  a  lasting  peace,  but  found  it  so  difficult  to  adjust  their  opposite 
pretensions,  that  they  were  content  to  establish  a  truce  of  twenty- 
five  years.  To  render  the  amity  between  the  two  crowns  more 
durable,  Richard,  who  had  lost  his  first  consort,  Anne  of  Bohemia, 
was  married  to  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  a  child  of 
eight  years  old  (1396).  Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  taking 
advantage  of  this  incident,  and  appealing  to  the  national  antipathy 
against  France,  resumed  his  plots  and  cabals.  The  king,  seeing  that 
either  his  own  or  his  uncle's  ruin  was  inevitable,  caused  Gloucester, 
then  living  at  Plcsthy,  to  bo  suddenly  arrested.  He  was  hurried  on 
board  a  ship  lying  in  the  river,  and  conveyed  to  Calais.  The  carls 
of  Arundel  and  Warwick  were  seized  at  the  same  time.  Thus 
suddenly  deprived  of  their  leaders,  the  malcontents  wore  overawed ; 
and  the  concurrence  of  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York  in  those 
measures  deprived  them  of  aU  possibility  of  resistance.  A  parlia- 
ment was  summoned;  charges  were  preferred  against  Gloucester 
and  his  associates ;  the  commission  which  usurped  the  royal  au- 
thority was  annulled,  and  it  was  declared  treasonable  to  attempt, 
in  any  future  period,  the  revival  of  any  similar  body  (lo97).  The 
commons  then  preferred  an  im|ieachmcnt  against  Thomas,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  accused 
him  for  his  concurrence  in  procuring  the  illegal  commission,  and 
jn  attainting  the  king's  ministers.     The  primate  pleaded  guilty. 
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was  batufihed  the  kingdom^  and  his  temporalities  were  sequestered. 
His  brother  was  condemned  and  executed  (September  21).  The  life 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  spared  for  his  submissive  behaviour, 
but  he  was  doomed  to  perpetual  banishment  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
A  warrant  was  next  issued  to  bring  over  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
from  Calais,  to  take  his  trial;  but  the  earl  mar&hal  returned  for 
answer  that  the  duke  had  died.  In  the  subsequent  reign  attcsta*- 
tiona  were  produced  in  parliament  that  he  had  been  suffocated  by  his 
keepers.  But  these  proceedings  in  Henry's  reign  may  have  beea 
nothing  more  than  an  unworthy  attempt  to  blacken  the  memory 
of  lUchard.  Gloucester  left  a  written  acknowledgment  of  his  guilt.; 
and  his  acts  when  in  power  give  him  little  claim  to  compassion. 

§  17.  In  1398  Henry,  duke  of  Hereford,  son  and  heir  of  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  liad  accused  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk, 
of  slandering  the  king.  On  Norfolk's  denial,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  dispute  should  be  settled  by  wager  of  battle.  The  parties  met 
at  Coventiy,  but  the  combat  was  suspended  by  liichard.  To 
preserve  tlie  |)eace  of  the  realm,  he  btttnished  Hereford  for  ten 
years  and  Norfolk  for  life.  Next  year  Lancaster  died,  and  Richard 
seized  his  estates.  Hereford  had  acquired,  by  his  conduct  and 
abilities,  the  esteem  of  the  people;  he  was  connected  with  thp 
principal  nobility  by  blood,  alliance,  or  friendship;  and  as  the 
injury  done  him  by  the  king  might  in  its  consequences  affect  them 
all,  he  easily  brought  them,  by  a  sense  of  common  interest,  to 
take  part  in  his  resentment.  Embarking  from  Brittany  with  a 
retinue  of  sixty  persons,  among  whom  were  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  young  earl  of  Arundel,  nephew  to  that  prelate^ 
he  landed  at  Ravenspur  in  Yorkshire  (July  4, 1309).  He  was  im- 
mediately joined  by  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
two  of  the  most  potent  nobles  in  England.  The  malcontents  in  all 
quarters  flew  to  arms:  London  discovered  the  strongest  symptoms 
of  its  disposition  to  mutiny:  and  Henry's  army»  increasing  on 
every  day's  march,  soon  amounted  to  the  number  of  00,000  com- 
batants. Richard  was  at  this  time  absent  in  Ireland,  to  avenge 
the  death  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March, 
his  cousin.  His  uncle,  the  duke  of  York,  whom  he  had  left  guardian 
of  the  realm,  assembled  an  army  of  40,000  men,  but  found  them 
entirely  destitute  of  zeal  and  attachment  to  the  royal  cause,  and 
soon  after  openly  joined  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  now 
entirely  master  of  the  kingdom.  Receiving  intelligence  of  this  in- 
vasion and  insurrection,  Richard  hastened  from  Ireland  and  landed 
at  Milford  Haven;  but  being  deserted  by  his  troops,  was  taken 
prisoner  and  carried  first  to  Flint  castle  and  afterwards  to  London 
(September  1).    The  duke  of  Lancaster  now  extended  his  designs 
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to  the  crown  itself.  He  first  extorted  a  rcfflgnation  from  Riofamd 
(September  29);  but  as  he  knew  tliat  thi»  deed  would  plainly 
appear  the  result  of  force  and  fear,  he  rcsolvod,  notwithstanding 
the  danger  of  the  precedent,  to  have  him  solemnly  deposed  in 
parliament  for  tyranny  and  misconduct.  A  charge,  consisting  of  3S 
articles,  was  accordingly  4rawn  up  atjainst  Richard  and  presented 
to  parliament.  He  was  accused  of  'infringing  the  constitution, 
alienating  the  crown  estates,  levying  excessive  purveyance,  extort^ 
ing  loans,  granting  protections  from  lawsuits,  &c.  The  charge  was 
not  canvassed,  nor  examined,  nor  disputed  in  either  house,  and 
appears  to  have  been.received  at  onoe  with  almost  universal  appro- 
batioR.  Richard  was  deposed  by  the  suffrages  of  both  houses  (Sep- 
tember 30) ;  and,  the  throne  being  now  vacant,  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
stepped  forth,' and  having  crossed  himself  on  the  forehead  and  on 
the  breast,  and  called  upon  the  name  of'  Christ,  he  pronounced 
these  words : — **  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
I,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  challenge  this  realm  of  England,  and  the 
CTOwn^  with  all  the  members  and  appurtenances ;  als  (as)  I  that 
am  descended  by  right  line  of  the  blood,  coming  fro  the  good' 
lord  king  Henry  III.;  and  through  that  right  that  God  of  His 
grace  hath  sent  me,  'with  help  of  kin  and  of  my  friends,  to  recover 
it;  the  which  realm  was  in  point  to  be  undone  by  default  of 
governance  and  undoing  of  the  good  laws." 

In  order  to  understand  this  speech,  it  must  be  observed  that  a 
story  was  circulated  among  the  Lancastrians,  that  Edmund  Crouch- 
back,  earl  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Henry  III.,  was  really  the  elder 
brother  of  Edward  I. ;  but  that,  by  reason  of  the  deformity  of  his 
person,  he  had  been  postponed  in  the  succession,  and  his  younger 
brother  imposed  on  the  nation  in  his  stead.  As  the  present  duke 
of  Lancaster  inherited  from  Edmund  by  his  mother,  this  genealogy 
made  him  the  true  heir '  of  the  monarchy.*  It  is  therefore  in- 
sinuated in  Henry's  speech,  but  was  too  gross  an  absurdity  to  be 

*  He  WAS  descended  fh>m  Henry  III.  both  by  father  and  mother. 
Henry  III. 

Edward  I.  king.  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster. 

Edward  11.  king.  Henry,  earl  of  I^ancaster. 

Edward  III.  king.  Henry,  doke  of  Lancaster. 

John  of  Gaunt.  «     Blanche,  duchess  of  Lancaster. 

.1 
Henry  TV. 
The  rightful  heir  to  the  crown,  on  the  deposition  of  Richard,  was  EdviMi4  Hoitlmer, 
eorl  of  March,  then  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  son  of  Roger  Mortimer,  w^  had  lately 
teen  kilted  in  Ireland,  and  great-grandson  of  Lionel,  d^l^e  of  C^ience.    See  Genea- 
logical Table  H. 
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openly  avowed  either  by  lum  or  by  the  parliament.  The  case  in 
the  same  with  regard  to  his  right  of  conquest :  he  was  a  subject 
who  rebelled  against  his  sovereign ;  he  entered  the  kingdom  with  a 
retinue  of  no  more  than  sixty  persons;  heconld  not  therefore  be 
the  conqueror  of  England ;  and  this  right  is  accordingly  insinuated, 
not  avowed.  But  no  objection  was  taken  to  his  claims^  and  by 
the  voice  of  lords  and  commons  he  was  placed  on  the  throne  (Sep- 
tember 30).*  Six  days  after,  Henry  called  together,  without  any 
new  election,  the  same  members ;  and  this  assembly  he  denominated 
a  new  parliament.  They  were  employed  in  the  nsual  task  of 
reversing  every  deed  of  the  opposite  party.  On  the  motion  of  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  the  House  of  Peers  resolved  unanimously 
that  Hichard  should  be  imprisoned  under  a  secure  guard  in  some 
secret  place,  and  should  be  deprived  of  all  commerce  with  his  friends 
or  partisans.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  he  would  not  long  remain 
alive  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  manner  of  his  death  is 
iinknown,  for  the  common  account  that  he  was  murdered  at  Pont^ 
fract  by  sir  Piers  Exton  rests  on  no  sufficient  evidence.  A  corpse 
said  to  be  his,  but  so  muffled  as  not  to  be  recc^ized,  was  exhibited 
at  St.  Paul's  in  March,  1400,  and  buried  at  King's  Langley,  but 
removed  by  Henry  V.  to  Westminster.  Richard  left  no  posterity. 
His  government  was  arbitrary,  especially  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  reign.  He  had,  however,  succeeded  to  a  kingdom  greatly 
disorganized  by  the  wars  of  his  grandfather.  As  a  child  he  had 
to  rule  over  nobles  demoralized  by  long  periods  of  military  licence, 
and  he  lost  the  support  of  the  clergy  from  his  indifference  to 
L;.llardy.  The  charges  against  him  must  be  received  with  caution, 
lor  a  parliament  surrounded  by  a  victorious  army  can  never  be 
regarded  as  a  just  or  independent  tribunal,  or  its  judgments  of 
any  value  in  determining  the  verdict  of  history. 

§  18.  In  this  and  the  previous  reign  John  Wickliffb,  a  secular 
priest  educated  at  Oxford,  began  his  attack  on  the  papal  claims 
and  the  friars  who  supported  them.  He  made  many  disciples 
among  men  of  all  ranks  and  stations.  Denying  the  supremacy  of 
the  popes,  he  held  that  kings  were  their  superiors,  and  that  it  was 
lawful  to  appeal  from  a  spiritual  to  a  secular  tribunal.  His  cardinal 
principle,  that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace,  was  taken  up  by  his 
followers,  the  Lollards,  and  carried  by  them  to  practical  conclusions 
which  Wickliffe  himself  perhaps  never  anticipated.  His  greatest 
service  to  the  Reformation  was  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  He 
was  patronized  by  John  of  Graunt,  who  made  no  scruple,  as  well  as 
lord  Percy,  the  marshal,  to  appear  openly  in  court  with  him,  when 

•  Tbis  scene  was  acted  in  the  new  ball  of  the  palace  of  WetUBineter.  tbe  pracBi 
••  Wceiminater  HalU*  which  Ricbard  had  Jart  reboIlL 
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he  was  cited  before  the  tribunal  of  the  bishop  of  London  (1377). 
WicklifTe  died  of  a  palsy,  December  31,  1384,  at  his  rectory  at 
Lutterworth,  in  the  county  of  Leicester.  Gboffret  Chaucbb, 
who  flourished  at  this  period,  may  bo  regarded  as  the  father  of 
English  poetry. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A.   DEATH  OF  RICHARD  11. 

"Mukj  oontemporary  English  antbori- 
tln  agTM  thai  Richard  died  of  starvation, 
after  a  few  months'  imprlsonmont.  The 
French  chroniclers  assert  that  he  was 
violently  murdered.  On  the  other  hand, 
three  or  four  Scotch  writers,  of  whom  the 
ininolpal  are  Winton  and  Bower,  assert 
that  he  escaped  from  Pontefract  to  the 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland ;  that  he  was 
there  recognised  and  carried  to  the  court 
of  Robert  111. ;  and  that  he  lived  undef 
that  monarch  and  the  regent  Albany  till 
1419,  when  he  died  at  Stirling. 

The  truth  of  the  Scotch  account  has 
been  maintained  at  great  length  by  Mr. 
Tytler  (//ut.  qf  ScoUand,  vol.  iil.  App.), 
who  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  Williams 
(PreCice  to  the  (%ronique  de  la  TraUon 
et  M»ri  de  Richart  IL,  published  by  the 
English  Historical  Society,  1S46)  and  a  few 
oUmts.  That  a  person  pireteiiding  to  be 
Bkhard  was  maintained  in  Scotland  is 
■alBeiontly  dear;  bat  an  examination 
of  the  evklence  has  felled  to  convince 
va  that  be  waa  the  deposed  Eagiiah 
monarch. 

B.    STATUTE  OF  PR^MUNIRB. 

Thia  statute,  passed  16  Ric.  II.  c.  5 
(a.d.  1393),  was  enacted  to  check  the 
exorbitant  power  claimed  and  exerclaeU 
by  the  pope  In  England.  It  was  so 
called  from  the  words  of  the  writ  used 
for  the  citation  of  a  party  who  had 
broiccn  the  statute:  Pr<emunire  faeUu 
A,  B.,  "Oiune  A .  B.  to  be  forewarned  "  that 
be  appear  beA>re  us  to  answer  the  con- 
tempt with  whicii  he  stands  charged. 
Menoe  the  won!  prtxmunire  denominated, 


In  common  speech,  not  only  the  writ,  but 
also  the  offence  of  maintaining  the  V«pal 
power.  *«The  original  meaning,"  says 
Blackstone,  **of  the  offence  which  we  call 
jmnn«ntre,  Is  introducing  a  foreign  power 
Into  this  land,  and  creating  an  imperium 
in  iwtptrio,  by  paying  that  obedience  to 
papal  process  which  eoHstitwUionaUjf  be- 
longed to  the  king  alone,  long  before  the 
Reformation  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH." 
Though  the  statute  of  16  Ric.  II.  c.  6,  is 
usually  called  the  Statute  of  Pnemunire. 
several  others  of  a  similar  kind  had  becM 
enacted  in  preceding  reigns.  The  25 
Edw.  lU.  was  the  flcvt  statute  made 
agsinst  papal  provitiontf  the  name  ap- 
plied to  a  previous  nomination  to  certain 
benefices,  of  which  the  pope  claimed  the 
patrunagtt,  by  a  kind  of  anticipation, 
before  they  became  sctually  void,  though 
afterwards  indiscriminately  applied  to 
any  kind  of  patronage  exerted  or  usurped 
by  the  pope.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
more  stringent  laws  were  enacted  against 
papal  provisions.  By  16  Ric.  11^  c.  5, 
**  whoever  procures  at  Rome,  or  elsewhere, 
any  tianslations,  psocesaea,  exeomvranica- 
tiona,  bulls,  InstruuMnts,  or  other  things, 
which  touch  the  king,  against  him,  bis 
crown,  and  realm,  and  all  persons  siding 
and  assisting  therein,  shall  be  put  out  of 
the  king's  protection,  their  lands  and  goods 
forfeited  to  the  king's  use,  and  they  shall 
be  attached  by  their  bodies  to  answer  to 
the  king  and  his  council :  or  process  of 
pnntunire  /acia$  shall  be  made  out 
against  them,  as  in  any  other  cases  of 
pruvinow."  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIll. 
the  |ienaltles  of  prawutnin  were  extended 
still  further  against  the  authority  uf  the 
pope. 


Heni7  IV.  and  his  queen,  Joan  of  Nararre.    From  their  monument  at  Canterbury. 


CHAPTER  XL 
THE  HOUSE  OF  LANCASTER. 

HENRY  IV.,  HENRY  V.,  HENRY  VI.   A.D.  1399-1461. 

f  1.  Accession  of  Henry  IV.  Insurrections.  Persecution  of  the  LolUrds. 
§  2.  Rebellions  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland.  Battle  of  Shrewsbury. 
§  3.  Foreign  transactions.  Captivity  of  prince  James  of  Scotland. 
Death  and  character  of  the  king.  §  4.  Accession  of  Henry  V.  His 
reformation.  §  5.  Proceedings  against  the  Lollards.  Sir  John  Old- 
Mstlc.  §  6.  invasion  of  France.  Battle  of  Agincourt.  §  7.  Netr 
mrasion  of  France.  Conquest  of  Normandy.  Treaty  of  Troyes  and 
Tnarringe  of  Henry  with  Katharine  of  France.  §  8.  Further  conquests 
of  Henry  V.  His  death  and  character.  §  9.  Henry  VI.  Settlement 
of  the  government.  French  affairs.  §  10.  Siege  of  Orleans.  Joan  of 
Arc.  §  11.  Charles  VII.  crowned  at  Rheims.  Henry  VI.  crowned  at 
Paris.  §  12.  Capture,  trial,  and  execution  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  §  13. 
Treaty  of  Arras.  Death  of  Bedford.  §  14.  Marriage  of  Henrj  VL 
Death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  The  English  expelled  from  France. 
§  15.  Claim  of  the  duke  of  York  to  the  crown.  His  powerful  connec- 
tions. §  16.  Unpopularity  of  the  goremment.  Suffolk  accused  and 
executed.  §  17.  Insurrection  of  Jack  Cade.  Disaffection  of  the  com- 
mons. Rising  of  the  duke  of  York.  §  18  The  duke  of  York  protector. 
Fii-st  battle  of  St.  Albans.  §  19.  Civil  war.  Decision  of  the  House  of 
Peers.  Battle  of  Wakefield  and  death  of  the  duke  of  York.  §  20. 
Second  battle  of  St.  Albans.  Edward  IV.  saluted  king  by  the  citizens 
of  London. 

§  1.  Henry  IV.,  6. 1366 ;  r.  1399-1413.— This  monarch  was  bom 
fit  BoliTifi^brokc  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1366,  and  was  of  the  same  age 
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as  his  deposed  coui^.  He  was  declared  king,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  September  80, 1399.  The  rightful  heir  to  the  croWn,  Edmund 
Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  was  a  child  of  only  seven  years  old,  and 
was  detained  by  Henry  in  honourable  custody  at  Windsor  castle. 

Henry  was  hardly  seated  upon  the  throne  before  several  nobles 
favourable  to  Bichard's  cause  formed  a  conspiracy  for  seizing  the 
king's  person.  The  plot  was.  betrayed  to  the  king  by  the  earl  of 
Rutlaud,  the  elder  son  of  the. duke  of  York  (January  4, 1400),  and 
the  conspirators  perished  either  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold. 
This  unsuccessful  attempt  hastened  the  death  of  Richard,  who 
was  shortly  afterwards  murdered,  as  narrated  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

Henry,  finding  himself  possessed  of  the  throne  by  so  precarious  a 
title,  resolved,  by  every  expedient,  to  pay  court  to  the  clergy.  Till 
now  there  were  no  penal  laws  against  heresy ;  but  he  engaged  the 
parliament  to  pass  a  law  that,  when  a^y  heretic  who  relapsed,  or 
refused  to  abjure  his  opinions,  was  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm 
by  the  bishop  or  his  commissaries,  he  should  be  committed  to  the 
flames  by  the  civil  magistrates.  This  weapon  did  not  long  renudn 
unemployed;  and  William  Sautr^,  a  secular  priest  in  London,  was 
burned  for  his  erroneous  opinions  (1401). 

The  revolution  in  England  proved  likewise  the  occasion  of  an 
insurrection  in  Wales.  Owen  Glendower  (properly  Qlyndtor),  who 
was  descended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  that  country,*  and 
part  of  whose  estates  had  been  seized  by  lord  Qtrey  of  Ruthyn, 
recovered  possession  by  the  sword.  He  ravaged  the  English 
marches,  captured  Radnor,  and  beheaded  the  garrison.  In  an 
engagement  with  the  English  forces  he  took  prisoner  sir  Edmund 
Mortimer,  uncle  of  the  earl  of  March,  the  true  heir  to  the  crown. 
The  English  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  their  bodies  brutally 
mutilated  by  the  Welsh  women.  As  Henry  dreaded  and  hated  all 
the  family  of  March,  he  allowed  Mortimer  to  remain  in  captivity; 
and  though  that  nobleman  was  nearly  allied  to  the  Percys,  to 
whose  assistance  he  himself  had  owed  his  crown,  he  refused  per- 
missiuu  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland  to  treat  with  G-lendower 
for  his  ransom.  To  this  disgust  another  was  soon  added»  The 
Percys,  in  repulsing  an  inroad  of  the  Scots,  in  1402,  at  Homildon 
Hill,  captured  earl  Douglas  and  several  others  of  the  Scotch  nobility. 
Henry  sent  Northumberland  orders  not  to  ransom  his  prisoners. 


*  He  was  on  his  fetber's  side  descended 
tvQXD.  Griffith  ap  Madoc,  the  last^  WeUh 
owner  of  the  castle  of  Dinas  Bran,  and  by 
his  mother  was  the  sixth  in  descent  from 
•  Llewelyn.  He  had  a  large  estate  In 
MerionrthAhirv.  and    m:irr{«>d    >laTgAn>t 


the  daughter  of  sir  David  Hanmer,  a 
Judge  of  the  King's  Bench  in  the  time  of 
Ricluurd  II.  He  was  in  attendance  on 
Richard  when  captured  at  Flint,  and 
being  thns  compromised,  the  neighbouring 
mnrchen  attempted  to  seise  bis  lands. 
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which  that  nobleman  regarded  as  his  right  by  the  kwa  of  war. 
The  king  intended  to  detain  them,  that  he  might  be  able,  by 
their  means,  to  make  an  advantageotw  peace  with  t^icotland.  The 
Percys  were  farther  discontented  by  the  withholding  from  them 
of  luge  sums  duo  to  them  as  warders  of  the  marches. 

{  2.  The  factious  disposition  of  the  earl  of  Worcester,  younger 
brother  of  Northumberland,  and  the  impatient  spirit  of  his  son 
Harry  Percy,  sumamed  Hotspur,  inflamed  the  discontents  of  that 
nobleman.  Tempted  by  rerenge,  and  the  precarious  title  of  Henry, 
to  overturn  that  throne  he  had  so  greatly  contributed  to  establish, 
he  entered  into  a  correspondence  vrith  Glendower.  He  gave  Douglas 
his  liberty,  and  made  an  alliance  with  him;  roused  up  all  his 
partisans  to  arms;  and  such  was  the  authority  at  that  time  of  the 
feudal  lords,  that  the  same  men,  whom  a  few  years  before  he  had 
conducted  against  Richard,  now  followed  his  standard  in  opposition 
to  Henry.  When  war  was  ready  to  break  out,  Northumberland 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness  at  Berwick;  and  young  Percy, 
taking  the  command  of  the  troops,  about  12,000  in  number, 
marched  towards  Shrewsbury,  in  order  to  join  his  forces  with  those 
of  Glendower.  The  king,  however,  who  had  an  army  of  about  tho 
same  force  on  foot,  attacked  him  before  the  junction  could  be 
effected  (July  23, 1403).  No  battle  was  ever  more  hotly  contested. 
Henry  exposed  his  person  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight ;  his  gallant 
son,  afterwards  so  renowned  for  his  military  achievements,  here 
performed  his  noviciate  in  arms,  and  even  when  he  had  received  a 
woimd  in  the  fisuse,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  quit  the  field.  Percy 
fell  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  the  royalists  prevailed.  The  loss 
was  great  on  both  sides.  The  earls  of  Worcester  and  Douglas 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  former  was  beheaded  at  Shrewsbury 
(July  25);  the  latter  was  treated  with  the  courtesy  due  to  his 
mnk  and  merit.  The  earl  of  NcHlhumberland  was  condemned 
to  imprisonment,  bnt  a  few  months  after  obtained  a  full  pardon, 
and  his  attainder  was  reversed. 

Two  years  afterwards  Northumberland  again  rose  in  rebellion, 
was  joined  by  Thomas  Mowbray,  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  Richard 
Scrope,  archbishop  of  York.  The  archbishop  and  Nottingham 
were  entrapped  into  a  conference  by  Ralph  Neville,  carl  of  West- 
moreland, were  s^zed,  condemned,  and  executed.  This  was  the 
first  instance  in  English  history  in  which  an  archbishop  perished 
by  tho  hands  of  the  executioner  (1405).  Northumberbind  escaped 
into  Scotland ;  but  in  1403,  having  entered  the  northern  counties 
in  hopes  of  raising  the  people,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  at 
Bramham  Moor  by  sir  Thomas  Rokeby,  sherifi'  of  Yorkshire.  The 
only  domestic  enemy  now  remaining;  wa««  Glendower.  over  whom 
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the  prinGO  of  Wales  obtained  somo  adrantaget;  but  tbe  Welsh 
leader  contiiiued  the  struggle  for  some  years  after  Henry's  death. 

§  3.  The  remaining  transactions  of  this  reign  aro  not  of  much 
interest.  In  1405  fortune  gave  Henry  an  advantage  over  that 
neighbour  who,  by  his  situation,  was  most  able  to  disturb  his 
government  Robert  IIL,tliing  of  Scots,  was  a  prince  of  slender 
capacity ;  and  Scotland,  at  that  time,  was  little  fitted  for  enduring 
sovereigns  of  that  character.  The  duke  of  Albany,  his  brother, 
governor  of  Scotland,  on  whom  Robert  relied  with  unsuspecting 
confidence,  secretly  aspired  to  the  throne.  As  David,  d^ike  oi 
Rothsay,  was  a  dissolute  prince,  Albany  had  him  thrown  inU.» 
prison  at  Falkland,  in  Fife,  where  he  perished  by  hunger.  James 
alone,  the  younger  brother  of  David,  now  stood  between  the  dukeV 
ambition  and  the  throne ;  and  Robert,  sensible  of  his  son's  danger, 
embarked  him  on  board  ship,  with  a  view  of  sending  him  to  France, 
and  intrusting  him  to  the  protection  of  that  friendly  power.  Un- 
fortunately, the  vessel  was  taken  by  the  English ;  James,  a  boy 
about  nine  years  of  age,  was  carried  to  London ;  and  though  there 
was  at  that  time  a  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms,  Henry  refused 
to  restore  the  young  prince  to  his  liberty.  Worn  out  by  this  last 
misfortune,  Robert  soon  after  died,  leaving  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  Albany  (140G).  But  though  Henry,  by  detaining  Jame^ 
in  the  English  court,  had  shown  himself  deficient  in  generosity,  he 
made  amends  by  giving  that  prince  an  excellent  education,  whicli 
afterwards  qualified  him,  when  he  mounted  the  throne,  to  refonn, 
in  some  measure,  the  barbarous  manners  of  his  native  country. 

Throughout  this  reign  an  unfriendly  feeling  prevailed  between 
England  and  France ;  but  the  civil  disturbances  in  both  nation^) 
prevented  it  from  breaking  out  into  serious  hostilities.  The  cause 
of  the  murdered  Richard  was  warmly  espoused  by  the  French  court, 
but  their  zeal  evaporated  in  menaces.  Soon  after  his  accession^ 
Henry,  at  the  demand  of  Charles,  had  restored  Isabella,  the  widow 
of  the  late  king,  but  had  retained  her  dowry  on  the  pretence  of 
setting  it  off  against  the  unpaid  ransom  of  the  French  king  John. 

The  king's  health  declined  some  months  before  his  death.  He 
was  subject  to  fits,  which  bereaved  him,  for  the  time,  of  his  senses; 
and,  though  he  was  yet  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  his  end  was  visibly 
approaching.  He  expired  at  Westminster  (March  20,  1413),  in 
the  4Gth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  13th  of  his  reign.  The  great 
popularity  which  Henry  enjoyed  before  he  attained  the  crown,  and 
by  which  he  had  been  so  much  aided  in  the  acquisition  of  it, 
was  entirely  lost  before  the  end  of  his  reign ;  and  he  governed  his 
people  more  by  terror  than  by  affection,  more  by  his  own  policy  than 
by  their  sense  of  duty  or  allegiance.    His  prudence  and  vigilance 
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ia  maintainixig  his  power  were  admirable;  hie  courage,  both  mibtar^ 
and  political,  without  blemish ;  and  he  poflsessed  many  qualities 
which  fitted  him  for  his  high  station,  and  rendered  his  usurpation 
rather  salutary  than  otherwise  to  his  psople.  The  augmentation 
of  .the  power  of  the  commons  during  this  reign  was  chiedy  shown 
by  the  punishment  which  they  awailled  to  sheriffs  for  making 
£alse  returns,  by  the  increased  freedom  of  debate,  and  by  the  control 
which  they  e^^ercised  over  the  supplies. 

Henry  was  twice  married:  by  his  first  wife,  Mary  de  Bohun^ 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  earl  of  Hereford,  he  had  four  sons, 
Henry,, his  successor  in  the  throne,  Thomas  duke  of  Clarence, 
John  duke  of  Bedford,  and  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester;  two 
daughters^  Blanche  and  Philippa,  the  former  married  to  the  duko 
of  Bavaria,  the  latter  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  His  second  wife« 
Joan,  whom  he  married  after  he  was  king,  and  who  was  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  widow  of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  brought 
him  no  issue. 

HENRY  V. 

§  4.  Hexbt  v.,  h.  1388 ;  f.  1413-li22,  was  bom  at  Monmouth, 
August  9.  His  father,  naturally  exposed  to  many  jealousies,  had 
entertained  suspicions  with  regard  to  the  fidelity  of  his  eldest  son ; 
and,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  had  excluded  the  prince 
from  all  share  of  public  business.  He  was  even  displeased  to  see 
him  at  the  head  of  armies,  where  his  martial  talents,  though  useful 
to  the  support  of  government,  acquired  him  a  renown  which  hi  a 
father  thought  might  prove  dangerous  to  his  own  authority.  Shut 
out  from  more  serious  occupations,  the  active  spirit  of  young  Hcury 
found  employment,  during  his  father*s  life,  in  pleasure  and  amuse' 
nient  away  from  the  court.  Though  the  stories  told  of  his  riots  and 
excesses  are  doubtless  exaggerated,  he  inherited  his  father's  love  of 
)X)pularity.  and  courted  the  good  opinions  of  those  beneath  him. 
On  one  occasion  it  is  said  that  a  riotous  companion  of  the  prince's 
had  been  indicted  before  Grascoigne,  the  chief  justice,  for  felony,  and 
Henry. was  not  ashamed  to  appear  at  the  bar  with  the  criminal, 
and  afford  him  countenance  and  protection.  He  demanded  the 
I  i  Deration  of  the  prisoner,  and  would  have  proceeded  to  violence. 
Uut  Gascoigne,  mindful  of  the  character  which  be  then  bore,  and 
the  majesty  of  the  laws  which  he  sustained,  ordered  the  prince  to 
be  carried  to  prison.  The  spectators  were  agreeably  disappointed 
when,  they  saw  the  heir  of  the  crown  submit  peaceably  to  the 
beutence,  make  reparation  for  his  error,  and  check  his  impetuous 
nature  in  the  midst  of  its  extravagant  career.  The  memory  of  this 
uiciilcnt,  and  of  others  of  a  liko  nature,  rendered  the  prospect  of 
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the  future  reign  nowise  disagreeable  to  the  nation,  and  increased 
the  joy  which  the  dea,th  of  so  unpopular  a  prince  as  the  late  king 
naturally  occaaoned.  At  his  accession  he  dismissed  his  former 
companions,  and  retained  in  office  the  wise  ministers  of  his  father, 
with  the  exception  of  the  archbishop,  Thomas  Arundel,  and  the 
chief  justice.* 

§  5.  One  party  only  in  the  nation  seemed  likely  to  trouble  him. 
The  Lollards  were  every  day  iDcreasing,  and  the  attitude  now 
assumed  by  them  appeared  dangerous  to  the  church,  and  formidable 
to  the  civil  authority.  The  head  of  this  sect  was  sir  John  Oldcastle 
(lord  Cobham  by  marriage),  a  nobleman  who  had  distinguished 
himself  on  many  occasions,  and  acquired  the  esteem  both  of  the 
late  and  of  the  present  king.  Presuming  on  his  supposed  influence 
with  the  king,  the  Lollards  fixed  seditious  papers  on  the  doors  of 
the  London  churches,  intimating  that  100,000  men  were  ready  to 
rise  and  espouse  their  principles.  Roused  by  the  danger,  the  clergy 
assembled  in  convocation,  and  called  upon  the  archbishop  to  take 
proceedings  against  Oldcastle  for  heresy.  After  Henry  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  induce  Oldcastle  to  submit,  he  was  brought  before 
the  primate,  was  condemned  for  heresy,  and  delivered  to  the  secular 
arm  (1413).  Before  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution,  he  con- 
trived to  escape  from  the  Tower,  and  assembled  his  followers  in 
St.  Giles's  Fields,  with  the  design  of  seizing  the  king.  They  were 
defeated  by  Henry's  vigilance ;  many  of  the  Lollards  were  seized, 
and  some  executed  (1414).  Cobham,  who  saved  himself  by  flight, 
was  not  brought  to  justice  till  four  years  after,  when,  in  execution 
of  the  double  sentence  pronounced  against  him,  he  was  hanged  in 
chains  as  a  traitor  and' burnt  as  a  heretic  (1418). 

§  6.  The  disorders  into  which  France  was  plunged  through  the 
lunacy  of  its  monarch,  Charles  VL,  and  the  consequent  struggle 
for  the  regency  between  his  brother  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  his 
cousin  the  duke  of  Burgundy,!  had  resulted  in  open  warfare 
Impelled  by  the  vigour  of  youth  and  the  ardour  of  ambition,  Henry 

*  Sir  William  Hankford  wu  appointed  in  his  place  on  March  29,  1413,  only  nine 
days  after  Henty's  accesaion. 
f  The  following  genealogical  table  shows  the  relationship  of  these  princes  :— 

JOHN  II.  king  of  Franc*?. 
(Token  prisoner  by  Edward  III.) 


CHARLES  y.  Philip,  duke  of  Borgandy, 
I d.  1401. 

CHARLES  VI.           Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  John,  duke  of  Burgundy, 

L                               killed  1407.  killed  1419. 

YIL         Charles,  duke  of  Orleans*  PhUip  the  Qood, 

taken  at  Agincourt.  dake  of  Burgundy. 
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determined  to  carry  war  into  that  distracted  kingdom  (April,  1415), 
but  was  detained  for  a  while  hy  a  conspiracy  to  place  the  earl  of 
March  upon  the  throne.  The  chief  conspirators,  Richard  earl  of 
Cambridge,  younger  son  of  the  late  duke  of  York,*  Henry  lord 
Scrope,  and  sir  Thomas  Grey,  were  arrested,  summarily  condemned, 
and  executed  in  August.  The  earl  of  March,  who  had  revealed  the 
plot,  was  taken  i^to  favour.  Trusting  to  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  been  secretly  soliciting  the  alliance  of  England, 
Henry  put  to  sea,  and  landed  near  Harfleur,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  6000  men  at  arms  and  24,000  foot,  mostly  archers,  Harfleur 
was  obliged  to  capitulate  after  a  siege  of  five  weeks  (September 
22) ;  but  his  troops  were  so  wasted  by  fatigue  and  dysentery  that 
Henry  was  advised  to  return  to  England.  He  dismissed  his  trans- 
ports, and  determined  on  marching  by  land  to  Calais,  although  a 
French  army  of  14,000  men  at  arms  and  40,000  foot  was  by  this 
time  assembled  in  Normandy.  Not  to  discourage  his  troops,  now 
reduced  to  6000,  by  the  appearance  of  flight,  or  expose  them  to 
the  hazards  which  naturally  attend  precipitate  marches,  he  made 
slow  and  deliberate  journeys  till  he  reached  the  Somme,  and,  after 
encountering  many  difficulties  and  hardships,  was  dexterous  or 
fortunate  enough  to  surprise  a  passage  near  St.  Quentin,  which 
had  not  been  sufficiently  guarded,  and  thus  transport  his  army 
in  safety.  He  then  bent  his  march  northwards  to  Calais,  exposed 
to  great  and  imminent  danger  from  the  enemy,  who  had  also  passed 
the  Somme,  and  threw  themselves  in  his  way,  intending  to  inter- 
cept his  retreat.  Passing  the  small  river  of  Temois,  at  Blangi, 
he  was  surprised  to  observe  from  the  heights  the  whole  French  army 
drawn  up  in  the  plains  of  Agincourt,  and  so  lasted  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  decline  an  engagement.  The  enemy  was 
four  times  more  numerous  than  the  English ;  was  headed  by  the 
dauphin  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood ;  and  was  plentifully 
supplied  with  provisions.  Henry's  situation  was  exactly  similar 
to  that  of  Edward  at  Crecy,  and  that  of  the  Black  Prince  at 
Poitiers,  and  he  observed  the  same  manoeuvres.  Seeing  the 
French  army  cooped  up  between  two  woods,  where  their  narrow 
front  and  crowded  masses  neutralized  the  advantage  of  numbers, 
Henry  patiently  expected  the  attack  of  the  enemy  (October  25, 
1415).  The  French  archers  on  horseback  and  their  men  at 
arms,  crowded  in  their  ranks,  advanced  upon  the  English  archers, 
who  had  fixed  palisadoes  in  their  front  to  break  the  charge  of 
the  enemy,  and  safely  plied  them  from  behind  that  defence 
with  a  shower  of  arrows  which  nothing  could  resist.  The 
clay   soil,   moistened   by   rain   which   had   lately   fallen,   proved 

*  Edmund  Ungley.  M»n  of  E>]ward  Tlf.,  died  in  1402 
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another  obstacle  to  the  force  of  the  French  caTalry :  the  wonnded 
men  and  horses  discomposed  their  ranks :  the  narrow  compass  in 
which  they  were  pent  up  hindered  them  from  recovering  any  order : 
the  whole  army  was  a  scene  of  confusion,  terror,  and  dismay. 
Perceiving  his  advantage,  Henry  led  an  impetuous  charge  of  his 
men  at  arms,  and  ordered  the  archers  to  advance  and  gall  the 
enemy's  flanks.  These  falling  on  the  foe,  who,  in  their  present 
posture,  were  incapable  either  of  flight  or  of  defence,  hewed 
them  in  pieces  without  resistance,  and  covered  the  field  with  tho 
killed,  wounded,  dismounted,  and  overthrown.  No  battle  was  ever 
more  fatal  to  France  for  the  nmnber  of  princes  and  nobility  slain 
or  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  latter  were  the  dukes  of  Orleans 
and  Bourbon.  The  killed  are  computed,  on  the  whole,  to  havo 
amounted  to  10,000  men;  and  Henry  was  master  of  14,000 
prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  English  was  very  small,  being  only 
about  1600,  including,  however,  the  dake  of  York  and  the  carl  of 
SufTolk.  Henry,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  pursue  his  victory, 
carried  his  prisoners  to  Calais,  and  thence  to  England,  and  con- 
cluded a  truce  with  the  enemy. 

§  7.  During  this  brief  interruption  of  hostilities,  France  was  ex- 
posed to  all  the  furies  of  civil  war;  and  the  several  parties  became 
every  day  more  exasperated  against  each  other.  In  consequence 
of  the  capture  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  at  Agincourt,  the  count  of 
Armagnac,  his  father-in-law,  became  the  head  of  his  party  (hence 
called  the  Armagnacs),  and  was  created  constable  of  France.  The 
duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  aspired  to  this  dignity,  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  English,  promising  to  do  homage  to  Henry. 
His  power  was  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Isabella,  the 
queen,  who  had  formerly  been  his  enemy,  but  had  now  quarrelled 
with  the  Armagnacs.  The  dauphin  sided  with  the  latter;  and 
open  war  broke  out  between  the  two  factions.  Whilst  the 
country  was  ill  prepared  to  resist  a  foreign  enemy,  Henry  landed 
again  at  Toucques  on  the  Seine,  with  25,000  men  (August  1, 1417), 
and  met  with  no  considerable  opposition  from  any  quarter.  He 
made  himself  master  of  Caen ;  Bayeux  and  Falaise  submitted  to 
him;  and  having  subdued  all  lower  Normandy,  and  received  a 
reinforcement  of  15,000  men  from  England,  he  formed  the  siege  of 
Rouen,  which  he  took  after  an  obstinate  defence  (January  19, 
1419).  Henry  still  continued  to  negociate,  and  had  almost  arranged 
advantageous  terms,  when  John,  duke  of  Burgundy,  secretly  made 
a  treaty  with  the  dauphin.  The  two  princes  agreed  to  share  the 
royal  authority  during  king  Charles's  lifetime,  and  to  unite  their 
arms  in  order  to  expel  foreign  enemies.  This  alliance  seemed 
at  first  to  cut  off  from  Henry  all  hopes  of  further  success,  but 
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the  ti-crxlicroup  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Bdrgundy  soon  after- 
wards (141D)  by  the  partisans  of  the  dauphin  opened  the  way  to 
a  new  and  favourable  arrangement.  Philip,  count  of  Charolois^ 
now  duke  of  Burgundy,  thought  himself  bound  by  every  tie  of 
honour  and  of  duty  to  revenge  the  murder  of  Ids  father,  and  to 
prosecute  the  assassins  to  the  utmost  extremity.  In  December 
a  league  was  concluded  at  Arras  between  him  and  Henry,  by 
which  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  without  stipulating  anything  for 
himself  except  the  prosecution  of  his  father's  murderers  and  the 
marriage  of  Henry's  brother,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  with  his  sister, 
was  wiUing  to  sacrifice  th^  kingdom  to  Henry's  ambition.  Ho 
agieed  to  every  demand  made  by  that  monarch.  To  finish  this 
astonishing  treaty,  which  was  to  transfer  the  crown  of  France  to 
a  stranger,  Henry  went  to  Troyes,  accompanied  by  his  brothers, 
the  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester ;  and  was  there  met  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  (  L4jO).  The  imbecility  into  which  Charles  had 
fallen  made  him  incapable  of  seeing  anything  but  through  the 
eyes  of  those  who  attended  him ;  as  they  on  their  part  saw  every- 
thing through  the  medium  of  their  passions.  A  treaty,  already 
concerted  among  the  parties,  was  immediately  drawn,  signed,  and 
ratified  (May  21).  By  the  principal  articles  Henry  was  to 
espouse  the  princess  Katharine,  daughter  of  the  king;  Charles, 
during  his  lifetime,  was  to  enjoy  the  title  and  dignity  of  king  of 
France;  and  Henry  was  to  be  regent,  and  to  succeed  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  oif  Charles,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  dauphin.  In  a  few 
days  after,  Henry  espoused  the  princess  Katharine,  but  next  day 
led  his  army  again  into  the  field.  Sens,  Montereau,  and  Melun 
yielded  to  his  arms.  In  December  he  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  Paris.  He  there  assembled  the  estates  of  France,  and  procured 
from  them  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Troyes.  But  soon  after,  the 
necessity  of  providing  supplies,  both  of  men  and  money,  obliged 
him  to  return  to  England  (1121).  He  appointed  his  uncle,  Thomas 
Beaufort,  duke  of  Exeter,*  as  regent  during  his  absence  (June  10). 
$  8.  After  the  coronation  of  Katharine,  Henry, raising  fresh  forces, 
returned  to  Paris  in  May,  with  24,000  archers  and  4000  horsemen, 
and  was  received  with  great  joy.  During  his  absence  a  body  ( f 
7000  Scots,  fearing  to  see  Franco  fall  into  the  power  of  their  ancient 
enemy,  had  proceeded  to  the  assistance  of  the  dauphin,  and  hal 
defeated  and  killed  the  duke  of  Clarence  at  leaage.  But  the 
presence  of  Henry  soon  restored  all.  1'he  dauphin  was  chased 
bayond  the  Loire,  and  almost  totally  abandoned  the  northern 
provinces ;  he  was  even  pursued  into  the  south  by  the  united  arms 
of  the  English  and  Burgundians>  and  threatened  with  total  destruc- 
*  For  tha  Beaufort  family,  aee  the  Genealogical  Tables. 
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tion.  To  crown  HeiUT's  good  fortune,  his  queon  was  delivered  of 
a  son,  who  was  called  by  his  father's  name,  and  whose  birth  was 
celebrated  by  rejoicings  no  less  pompous  at  Paris  'than  at  London. 
But  his  glory  was  suddenly  extinguished  with  his  life.  He  was 
attacked  by  pleurisy,  and,  finding  himself  unable  to  rejoin  his 
army,  was  carried  to  Yincennes,  near  Paris,  where  he  expired, 
exclaiming  in  the  midst  of  his  suffering,  "My  portion  is  with  the 
Lord  Jesus.^  He  died  August  31,  1422,  in  the  35th  year  of  his 
age  and  the  10th  of  his  reign.  He  left  the  regency  of  France  to  his 
next  siurviving  brother,  John,  duke  of  Bedford ;  that  of  England 
to  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester ;  and  the  care  of  his  son's  person 
to  the  earl  of  Warwick.  He  was  buried  in  the  Confessor's  chapel, 
at  Westminster. 

This  prince  possessed  many  eminent  Tirtucs;  and  if  wo  give 
indulgence  to  ambition  in- a  monarch,,  or  rank  it,  as  the  vulgar 
are  inclined  to  do,  among  his  virtues,  they  were  unstained  by 
any  considerable  blemish.  His  abilities  appeared  equally  in  the 
cabinet  and  in  the  field..  Th^  boldness  of  his  enterprises  was 
no  less  remarkable  than  hi&  personal,  valour  in  couductmg  them. 
He  had  the  talent  of  attaching  his  friends  by  affability,  and 
of  gaining  his  enemies  by  address  and  clemency.  He  was  on 
accomplished  musician,  and  fond  of  the  learning  in  which  he  had 
been  trained  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  under  his  imcle,  bishop 
Beaufort.  His  stature  was  somewhat  above  the  middle  size,  his 
countenance  beautiful,  his  limbs  slender,  but  full  of  vigour. 

Katharine  of  France,  Henry's  widow,  married  soon  after  his  death 
a  Welsh  gentleman,  Owen  Tudor,  said  to  be  descended  from  the 
ancient  princes  of  that  country.  She  bore  him  two  sons,  Edmund 
and  Jasper,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  created  earl  of  Bichmond,  and 
was  father  of  Henry  YII. ;  and  the  second  was  earl  of  Pembroke. 

HENRY  VL 

§  9.  Henry  VI.,  h,  1421 ;  r.  1422-1461,  was  bom  at  Windsor, 
December  6,  and  was  scarcely  nine  months  old  when  he  succeeded 
his  father.  The  duke  of  Grloucester  claimed  the  regency  under  the 
wiir  of  the  late  king,  but  his  claim  was  resisted  by  the  Great 
Council ;  and  when  parliament  assembled,  the  lords,  setting  aside 
the  late  king's  will,  appointed  Grloucester  protector,  with  limited 
authority,  and  entrusted  the  substantial  powers  of  govcamment  to  a 
committee  of  lords  and  commons.  The  regency  of  France  fell  to 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  with  the  consent  of  the  duke  of  Bui^undy 
The  person  and  education  of  the  infant  prince  was  committed  to 
Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester,  his  great-uncle,  the  legiti- 
mated son  of  John  of  Qaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster. 
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The  interest  of  the  early  part  of  this  reign  centros  i.i  the  affairs 
of  France.  Charles  VI.  expired  ahout  two  months  aftor  the  death 
of  his  son-in-law  Henry.  His  son,  Charles  VII.,  a  young  prince  of 
a  popular  character,  and  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  asserted  his 
claim  against  his  infant  competitor,  but,  in  the  face  of  such  over- 
whelming {X)wer  as  the  English  then  possessed,  such  pretensions 
appeared  ridiculous.  Bedford,  a  skilful  politician,  as  well  as  a 
good  general,  strengthened  himself  by  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
duke  of  Brittany,  who  had  received  some  disgusts  from  the  French 
court.  To  avert  the  hostility  of  the  Soots,  many  of  whom  were 
serving  under  Charles  VIL,  I'edford  persuaded  the  English  council 
to  form  an  alliance  with  James,  their  prisoner,  to  release  him 
from  his  long  captivity,  and  connect  him  with  England  by 
marrying  him  to  a  daughter  of  John  Beaufort,  earl  of  Somerset, 
cousin  of  the  young  king.  The  treaty  was  concluded ;  a  ransom 
of  40,00}/.  was  stipulated;  and  the  king  of  Scots  was  restored  to 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors  (1424). 

§  10.  The  great  victory  gained  by  the  duke  of  Bedford  over 
the  French  and  Scots  at  Yemeuil  opened  Maine  to  the  English 
(August  16, 1427).  llie  affairs  of  Charles  grew  more  desperate  than 
ever ;  and  in  1428  Bedford  determined  to  penetrate  into  the  south 
of  France,  which  remained  in  obedience  to  Charles  VII.  With 
this  view  he  invested  Orleans,  which  commanded  the  passage  of 
the  Loire,  the  key  of  the  southern  provinces.  The  command  of  the 
besieging  forces  was  intrusted  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  generals  of  the  age.  Upon  his  death  by  a 
cannon-ball,  the  siege  was  continued  by  William  de  la  Pole,  earl  of 
Suffolk,  and  had  lasted  several  months,  when  relief  appeared  from 
an  unexpected  quarter. 

In  the  village  of  Domremi,  near  Vaucouleurs,  on  the  borders  of 
Lorraine,  there  lived  a  peasant  girl,  seventeen  years  of  age,  called 
Jeanne  or  Jeannette  d*Arc  (in  English,  Joan  of  Arc),  the  daughter  of 
a  poor  cottager.  Unable  to  read  or  write,  she  had  seen  visions  in 
her  youth,  and  heard  angelic  voices.  Persuaded  that  she  had  a 
mission  from  Heaven  to  expel  the  invaders  of  her  country,  she  went 
to  Vaucouleurs,  procured  admission  to  Baudricourt,  the  governor,  and 
informed  him  that  she  had  an  order  from  her  Lord  to  deliver  Orleans. 
Baudricourt  paid  little  regard  to  her  entreaties;  but  on  her  frequent 
returns  and  repeated  importunities,  he  consented  to  send  her  to 
the  French  court,  which  at  that  time  resided  at  Chinon.  Dressed 
as  a  soldier,  she  started  on  her  journey  of  250  miles  through  a 
country  infested  by  the  English.  Admitted  into  the  king's  presence, 
it  is  pretended  that  she  distinguished  him  at  once  from  all  his 
courtiers,  though  they  were  dressed  more  oiagniOcently  than  him- 
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self.  She  told  him  she  had  heen  sent  by  God  to  asnst  him,  and 
conduct  him  to  Rheims,  to  be  there  crowned  and  anointed.  On  his 
expressing  doubts  of  her  mission,  she  revealed  to  him\a  secret 
known  only  to  himself;  and  she  demanded,  as  the  instrument  of  her 
future  victories,  a  particular  sword,  which  was  kept  in  the  church  of 
St  Katharine  of  Fierbois,  which  she  minutely  described,  though 
she  had  never  seen  it  Her  requests  were  at  last  complied  with ; 
she  was  armed  cap^a-pie,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  shown  in 
martial  habiliments  to  the  people.  Her  dexterity  in  managing 
her  steed  was  regarded  as  a  fresh  proof  of  her  mission;  and  she 
was  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations  by  the  spectators.  Her 
first  exploit  was  to  conduct  a  convoy  of  provisions- into  Orleans; 
and  the  English,  daunted  by  a  kind  of  supematuml  terror,  did 
not  venture  to  resist  (April  29, 1429).  The  maid  entered  Orleans 
mounted  on  a  white  charger,  arrayed  in  her  military  garb,  and, 
displaying  her  consecrated  banner,  was  received  as  a  deliverer  from 
Heaven. 

She  now  called  upon  the  garrison  to  remain  no  longer  on 
the  defensive,  but  attack  the  redoubts  of  the  enemy  surrounding 
the  city.  These  enterprises  succeeded.  In  one  attack  Joan  was 
wounded  in  the  neck  with  an  arrow ;  she  retreated  a  moment  behind 
the  assailants,  pulled  out  the  arrow  with  her  own  hands,  had  the 
wound  quickly  dressed^  and  hastened  back  to  head  the  troops,  and 
to  plant  her  victorious  banner  on  the  ramparts  of  the  enemy.  By 
these  successes  the  English  were  discouraged,  and  evacuated  the 
forts  on  the  north.  As  it  seemed  dangerous  to  Suffolk,  with  such 
intimidated  troops,  to  remain  any  longer  in  the  presence  of  so 
courageous  and  victorious  an  enemy,  he  raised  the  siege,  and 
retreated  with  all  the  precaution  imaginable  (May  8). 

§  11.  The  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans  was  one  part  of  the 
maid's  promise  to  Charles ;  the  crowning  of  him  at  Kheims  was  the 
other;  and  she  now  vehemently  insisted  that  he  should  forthwith 
set  out  on  that  enterprise.  A  few  weeks  before,  such  a  proposal 
would  have  appeared  the  most  extravagant  in  the  world.  But 
Charles,  at  the  head  of  only  12,000  men,  marched  to  that  town 
without  opposition.  The  ceremony  of  his  coronation  was  per- 
formed with  the  holy  oil,  which  all  France  believed  a  dove  ha*! 
brought  to  king  Clovis  from  heaven  on  the  first  establishment  of 
the  French  monarchy  (July  17).  The  Maid  of  Orleans,  as  she  was 
now  called,  stood  by  his  side  in  complete  armour,  and  displayed  her 
sacred  banner,  which  had  so  often  confounded  his  fiercest  enemies. 
The  people  shouted  with  unfeigned  joy  at  viewing  such  a  com- 
plication of  wonders.  Charles,  thus  crowned  and  anointed,  be- 
came more  formidable  in  the  eyes  of  all  his   subjects.     Many 
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towns  and  fortresses  in  that  neighbourhood,  immediately  after 
the  ceremony,  submitted  to  him  on  the  first  summons ;  and  the 
whole  nation  was  disposed  to  yield  him  the  most  zealous  proofs 
of  their  duty  and  affection. 

Nothing  can  impress  us  with  a  higher  idea  of  the  wisdom, 
address,  and  resolution  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  than  his  ability 
to  maintain  himself  in  so  perilous  a  situation,  and  to  preserve  some 
footing  in  France,  after  the  defection  of  so  many  places,  and  amidst 
the  universal  inclination  of  the  rest  to  imitate  so  contagious  an 
example.  The  small  supplies,  both  of  men  and  money,  which  he 
received  from  England,  set  the  talents  of  this  great  man  in  a  still 
stronger  light.  It  happened  fortunately,  in  this  emergency,  that 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  now  created  a  cardinal,  landed  at  Calais 
with  a  body  of  5000  men,  which  he  was  conducting  into  Bohemia 
on  a  crusade  against  the  Hussites.  He  was  persuaded  to  lend  these 
troops  to  his  nephew  during  the  present  difficulties ;  and  the  regent 
was  thereby  enabled  to  take  the  field,  and  oppose  the  French  king, 
who  was  advancing  with  his  army  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  when  an 
acddent  put  into  the  duke's  hands  the  person  that  had  been  the 
author  of  all  his  calamities. 

§  1?.  In  making  a  sally  from  Compiegne,  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Borgundians  (May  26, 1430).  A  com- 
plete victory  could  not  have  given  more  joy  to  the  English  and 
their  partisans.  Te  Deum  was  publicly  celebrated  at  Paris  on 
this  auspicious  event.  The  duke  of  Bedford  fancied  that  he 
should  i^ain  recover  his  former  ascendancy  in  France,  and  pur- 
chased the  captive  from  John  of  Luxemburg.  She  was  tried  and 
condemned  by  an  ecclesiastical  court  for  sorcery  and  magic ;  her 
revelations  were  declared  to  be  inventions  of  the  devil ;  and  she 
was  sentenced  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm.  Joan,  who 
had  borne  her  trial  with  amazing  firmness,  was  at  last  subdued. 
She  declared  herself  willing  to  recant ;  she  acknowledged  that  her 
pretensions  to  a  divine  influence  were  illusive,  and  promised  never 
to  assert  them  more.  Her  sentence  was  then  mitigated:  she 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  to  be  fed  on  bread 
and  water.  But  the  barbarous  vengeance  of  Joan's  enemies  was 
not  satisfied  with  this  victory.  They  purposely  placed  in  her  apart- 
ment a  suit  of  her  own  armour.  On  the  sight  of  a  dress  in  which 
she  had  acquired  so  much  renown,  and  which,  she  once  believed, 
she  wore  by  the  particular  appointment  of  Heaven,  her  former 
enthusiasm  revived.  She  ventured  in  her  solitude  to  clothe  herself 
again  in  the  forbidden  garments.  Her  insidious  enemies  caught 
her  in  that  situation :  her  fault  was  interpreted  to  be  no  less  than 
a  relapse  into  heresy :  no  recantation  would  now  suffice,  and  no 
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pardon  oould  be  granted  her.*  She  was  condemned  to  be  bumed 
in  the  market-place  of  Bouen;  and  the  infamous  sentence  was 
accordingly  executed  (May  30, 1431). 

§  13.  From  this  period  the  authority  of  the  English  in  France, 
the  result  of  which  we  shall  here  anticipate,  fell  insensibly  to  decay. 
The  regent  endeavoured  to  revive  the  declining  state  of  his  affairs 
by  bringing  over  the  young  king  of  England  and  having  him 
crowned  and  anointed  at  Paris  (December  17,  1431).  In  1432 
the  duchess  of  Bedford,  who  was  sister  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
died;  and  by  the  regent's  subsequent  hasty  marriage  with  Jaqueline 
of  Luxemburg,  the  last  link  was  severed  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
served some  appearance  of  friendship  between  these  princes;  an 
open  breach  took  place,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  determined  to 
reconcile  himself  with  the  court  of  France.  In  1435  a  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Arras  between  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  Charles 
VII.,  and  whilst  it  was  in  progress  the  duke  of  Bedford  died  at 
Kouen  (September  14  th,  1435).  The  English  continued  to  hold  a 
gradually  declining  footing  in  France  for  some  years  after  that 
event ;  but  the  period  offers  few  interesting  or  memorable  occur- 
rences. Shortly  after  the  regent's  death,  and  before  his  successor, 
the  duke  of  York,  could  arrive,  the  forces  of  the  French  king  were 
admitted  into  Paris  by  the  citizens.  Lord  Willoughby,  who  had 
retired  with  the  small  English  garrison  into  the  Bastile,  was  forced 
to  capitulate  on  the  condition  of  an  honourable  retreat  (April, 
1436).  Yet  the  struggle  was  still  feebly  protracted  on  both  sides. 
In  1444  a  truce  of  twenty-two  months  was  concluded,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  now  cardinal 
Beaufort;  for  the  duke  of  Gloucester  still  retained  the  idea  of 
subduing  France.    It  was  afterwards  prolonged  to  April,  1450. 

§  14.  We  now  turn  to  the  affkirs  of  England.  The  death  of 
Bedford  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  English  nation.  During  his 
ascendency  some  show  of  agreement  had  been  preserved  between  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  and  cardinal  Beaufort,  but  after  his  death  they 
became  open  enemies.  The  truce  with  France  had  been  concluded 
through  the  influence  of  cardinal  Beaufort,  in  opposition  to  the  duke 
of  Gloucester;  and  each  party  was  now  ambitious  of  choosing  a 
queen  for  Henry,  as  it  was  probable  that  this  circumstance  would 
decide  the  victory  between  them.  Henry  was  now  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  Of  harmless,  inoffensive,  simple  manners, 
but  of  slender  capacity,  he  was  fitted,  both  by  the  softness  of  his 
temper  and  the  weakness  of  his  understanding,  to  be  perpetually 
governed  by  those  who  surrounded  him ;  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee 

*  Aooordlng  to  other  aatborltiei,  her  I  wd  Tephieed  by  male  atUve,  iMViog  her 
dfBSB  wu  Uken  fnm  her  u  8h«  tkpti  i  oo  altenuiiiTie  in  the  nutter. 
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thfit  his  reign  would  pro^e  a  perpetual  minority.  The  dako  of 
Gloucester  proposed  to  marry  Henry  to  a  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Armagnac,  but  had  not  credit  enough  to  effect  his  purpoae.  The 
cardinal  and  his  friends  preferred  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of 
Uen^  count  of  Provence,  and  nominally  duke  of  Maine  and  Anjou, 
as  well  as  titular  king  of  Sicily,  Kat^es^  and  Jerusalem.  The 
princess  herself  was  the  most  accomplished  of  her  age,  both  in 
body  and  mind.  She  seemed  to  possess  those  qualities  which  would 
equally  enable  her  to  acquire  ascendency  over  Henry,  and  supply 
all  his  defects  and  weaknesses.  William  dc  hk  Pole,  earl  o(  Suifolk, 
who  had  previously  negociated  the  treaty  with  France,  now  made 
proposals  of  marriage  to  Margaret,  which  were  accepted  (1444);  and 
in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  her  and  her  family,  he  engaged, 
by  a  secret  article,  that  the  province  of  Maine,  which  was  at  tliat 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  should  be  coded  to  Charles  of 
Anjou,  her  uncle.  The  marriage  took  place  in  April,  1445; 
Suffolk  obtained  first  the  title  of  marquis,  then  that  of  duke, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  parliament  fur  his  services.  The 
princess  fell  immediately  into  close  connections  with  the  dukes  of 
Somerset,  Suffolk,  and  Buckingham,*  who,  fortified  by  her  powerful 
patronage,  resolved  on  the  final  ruin  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  The 
king's  aversion  for  his  uncle  favoured  their  design,  in  addition  to  an 
intractable  temper  which  alienated  Gloucester's  friend&  In  1423  he 
had  married  the  heiress  of  the  count  of  Hainault,  whose  husband 
was  still  alive ;  grow  tired  of  her,  and  then  took  up  with  a  mistress, 
Eleanor  Cobham,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  She  was  accused 
of  witchcraft ;  and  it  was  alleged  that  there  was  found  in  her  pos- 
session a  waxen  figure  of  the  king,  which  she  and  her  associates, 
Uoger  Bolingbroke,  a  priest,  and  one  Margery  Jourdemain  of  Eye, 
melted  with  unhallowed  ceremonies  before  a  slow  fire,  with  an 
intention  of  making  Henry's  force  and  vigour  waste  away  by  like 
insensible  degrees.  The  charge  led  to  further  investigations  of  her 
past  life.  She  was  charged  with  using  philters  to  secure  the  afTcc- 
tions  of  the  duke  and  draw  him  into  a  discreditable  marriage 
with  herself.  She  was  condemned  to  walk  through  the  streets  of 
London,  on  threjp  different  days,  with  a  taper  in  her  hand,  and 
was  then  consigned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  (1441).  To  effect 
their  purpose  against  the  duke,  Suffolk  and  his  party  caused  a 
lArliament  to  be  summoned  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  where  they 
expected  that  he  would  lie  entirely  at  their  mercy  (1447).  As 
soon  as  Gloucester  appeared  he  was  arrested,  and  a  few  days  after 
he  was  found  dead  in  his  lodgings ;  and  though  his  body,  which 
was  exposed  to  public  view,  bore  no  marks  of  outward  violence, 
ffitny  believed  that  ho  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of 
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his  enemies.  The  cardinal  himself  survived  his  nephew  onlj  a 
few  weeks,* 

Suffolk,  raised  to  a  dukedom,  had  become  prime  minister,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  were  directed  by  him  and  Margaret. 
While  the  court  was  divided  into  parties,  French  affairs  were 
neglected.  The  province  of  Maine  was  ceded  to  Charles  of  Anjou, 
according  to  the  marriage  treaty.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
truce,  Charles  YIL  had  employed  himself  with  great  judgment  in 
repairing  the  numberless  ills  of  France ;  and  in  1449  he  availed 
himself  of  a  fi&vourable  opportunity  to  break  the  truce.  He  overran 
Normandy  and  Guienne  without  resistance ;  and  by  the  summer 
of  1451  the  English  were  completely  dispossessed  of  all  they  had 
once  held  in  France,  with  the  exception  of  Calais.  Though  no 
peace  or  truce  was  concluded,  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and  the  civil 
dissensions  which  ensued  in  England  permitted  but  one  feeble 
effort  more,  in  1453,  for  the  recovery  of  Quienne,  in  which  the 
veteran  Talbot  lost  his  life. 

§  15.  Meanwhile  the  incapacity  of  Henry,  which  appeared  every 
day  in  a  fuller  light,  had  encouraged  the  appearance  of  a  claimant  of 
the  crown.  All  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Mortimer  was  extinct ; 
but  Anne,  the  sister  of  the  last  earl  of  March,  having  espoused  tho 
earl  of  Cambridge,  who  was  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  had 
transmitted  her  latent  but  not  forgotten  claim  to  her  son,  Richard, 
duke  of  York.  This  prince,  thus  descended,  by  his  mother, 
from  Philippa,  only  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  of 
Edward  III.,  stood  plainly  in  the  order  of  succession  before  the 
king,  who  derived  his  descent  from  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  fourth 
.son  of  that  monarch  ;t  and  that  claim  could  not,  in  many  respects, 
have  fallen  into  more  dangerous  hands  than  those  of  the  duke  of 
York.  To  valour  and  abilities,  Richard  added  a  prudent  conduct 
and  mild  disposition.  He  possessed  an  immense  fortune  from  the 
union  of  so  many  successions,  those  of  York  on  the  one  hand  with 
those  of  Mortimer  on  the  other ;  and  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Ralph  Nevil,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  had  widely  extended  his 
interest  among  the  nobility.  He  was  closely  allied  to  the  earls  of 
Salisbury  and  Warwick,  the  son  and  grandson  of  Westmoreland, 
the  greatest  noblemen  in  the  kingdom.  The  personal  qualities 
of  these  two  earls,  especially  of  Warwick,  enhanced  the  splendour 
of  their  nobility,  and  increased  their  influence.  Warwick,  com- 
monly known  afterwards  as  the  King-maker,  was  distinguished 


*  The  popular  belief,  adopted  by 
Shakespeare,  of  tho  oardinal's  xemone  for 
hit  share  in  OLoiio^ster'B  death,  is  now  con- 
videred  to  be  unfounded.  AAer  Henry's 
mArHtp/*  .ind  Suffolk**  rfw,  fh/»  cirdlnnl 


took  no  part  in  sUte  ofTAirs.    The  duke 
by  no  means  d. served  the   praises  too 
oonmtooly  bestowed  upon  him. 
t  See  theGenealoflricol  Tables. 
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for  his  gallantry  in  the  field,  the  hospitality  of  his  table,  the 
magnificence  and  the  generosity  of  his  expense,  and  for  the 
spirit  and  audacity  of  his  actions.  No  less  than  30,000  persons 
are  said  to  have  daily  fed  at  his  board  in  the  different  manors  and 
castles  which  he  possessed  in  England*  Soldiers  were  allured  by 
his  m  unificence,  as  well  as  by  his  bravery,  and  the  people  in  general 
bore  him  a  warm  affection. 

§  16.  Though  the  English  were  never  willing  to  grant  the  sup- 
plies necessary  for  keeping  possession  of  the  conquered  provinces  in 
i^'ranoe,  they  repined  extremely  at  the  loss  of  these  boasted  acqui- 
sitions. The  voluntary  cession  of  Maine  to  the  queen's  imcle 
made  them  suspect  treachery  in  the  loss  of  Normandy  and  Chiienne. 
They  considered  Margaret  as  a  Frenchwoman  and  a  latent  enemy 
of  the  kingdom.  To  augment  the  unpopularity  of  the  government, 
the  revenues  of  the  crown,  which  had  long  been  disproportioned 
to  its  power  and  dignity,  had  been  extremely  impaired  during 
the  minority  of  Henry.  The  royal  demesnes  were  dissipated ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  king  was  loaded  with  a  debt  of  372,000 
pounds,  a  sum  so  great  that  parliament  could  never  think  of  dis- 
charging it.  This  unhappy  situation  forced  the  ministers  upon 
many  arbitrary  measures.  The  household  itself  could  not  be 
supported  without  stretching  to  the  utmost  the  right  of  purvey- 
ance, and  rendering  it  a  kind  of  imiversal  robbery  upon  the  people. 
Suff  Ik,  once  become  odious,  bortf  the  blame  of  the  whole;  and 
every  grievance,  in  every  port  of  the  administration,  was  universally 
imputed  to  his  tyranny  and  injustice.  The  commons  sent  up  to 
the  peers  an  accusation  of  high  treason  i^nst  him  (1450).  The 
charge  was  incredible  and  i^eposterous.  But  Henry,  seeing  no 
means  of  saving  him  from  present  ruin,  banished  him  the  kingdom 
for  five  years.  On  his  passage  to  Flanders,  a  captain  of  a  vessel 
was  employed  by  his  enemies  to  intercept  him;  he  was  seized 
near  Dover,  his  head  was  struck  off  on  the  side  of  a  long-boat,  and 
his  body  thrown  into  the  sea  (May  2nd).  No  inquiry  was  made 
after  the  actors  and  accomplices  of  this  atrocious  deed. 

§  17.  The  humours  of  the  people,  set  afloat  by  the  parliamentary 
impeachment  and  by  the  fall  of  so  great  a  favourite  as  Suffolk, 
broke  out  into  various  commotions.  The  most  dangerous  was  that 
excited  by  one  John  Cade,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  had  served  in 
the  wars  with  France,  and  took  the  name  of  John  Mortimer. 
On  the  first  mention  of  that  popular  name,  the  people  of  Rent,  to 
the  number  of  20,000,  flocked  to  Cade's  standard.  Sir  Humphrey 
Stafford,  who  had  opposed  him  with  a  small  force,  was  defeated  and 
Bhiin  in  an  action  near  Sevenoaks;  and  Cade, 'advancing  with  his 
followers  toward?  London,  encamped  on  "Blackheath      Though 
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elated  by  his  victoty,  he  still  maintained  the  appearance  of  moderar 
tion,  and  sent  to  the  court  a  long  list  of  grievances.  When  the 
city  opened  its  gates  to  Cade,  he  put  to  death  Lord  Say  and  his 
son-in-law,  William  Growmer,  sheriff  of  Kent.  He  maintained,  for 
some  time,  order  and  discipline  among  his  followers.  But  as  they 
commenced  to  pillage  the  houses  of  unpopular  citizens,  the  authori- 
ties, assisted  by  lord  Scales,  governor  of  the  Tower,  drove  them 
out  with  great  slaughter.  Upon  receiving  offers  of  a  general  pardon, 
many  dispersed.  On  Cade's  attempting  fresh  disturbances,  he  was 
pursued  out  of  Kent  into  Sussex,  where  he  was  taken  by  Alex- 
ander Iden.  Dying  shortly  after  of  his  wounds,  his  head  was  fixed 
on  London  Bridge  (1450). 

Suffolk  was  succeeded  as  minister  by  Edmund  Beaufort,  duke  of 
Somerset,  who  had  been  governor  of  Normandy,  but  his  loss  of  that 
province  made  him  unpopular.  The  duke  of  York,  who  had  re- 
cently returned  from  the  government  of  Ireland,  where  his  popularity 
long  influenced  the  fortunes  of  his  house,  raised  an  army  of  10,000 
men,  and  marched  towards  London  (1452),  demanding  a  refor- 
mation of  the  government,  and  the  removal  of  Somerset.  Having 
suffered  himself,  however,  to  be  entrapped  into  a  conference,  he  was 
seized,  but  dismissed ;  and  he  retired  to  his  seat  of  Wigmore,  on  the 
bcNrders  of  Wales. 

§  18.  The  queen's  delivery  of  a  son  (October  13,  1453),  who 
received  the  name  of  £dward,  removed  all  hopes  of  the  peaceablo 
succession  of  the  duke  of  York.  Henry,  always  unfit  to  exercise 
the  government,  fell  at  this  time  into  a  distemper  which  rendered 
him  incapable  of  maintaining  even  the  appearance  of  royalty.  The 
queen  and  the  council,  destitute  of  this  support,  found  themselves 
unable  to  resist  the  Yorkists,  and  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
torrent.  They  sent  Somerset  to  the  Tower,  and  appointed  the 
duke  of  York  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  with  powers  to  open  and 
hold  a  session  of  parliament.  That  assembly,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  state  of  the  kingdom,  created  him  protector  during 
the  king's  pleasure  (1454).  As  the  king  recovered  his  health  in  the 
following  year,  the  protectorship  of  the  duke  was  annulled ;  Somer- 
set was  released  from  the  Tower,  and  the  administration  was 
committed  to  his  hands.  The  duke  of  York  levied  an  army,  but  still 
without  advancing  any  pretensions  to  the  crown.  He  complained 
only  of  the  king's  ministers,  and  demanded  a  reformation  of  the 
government  A  battle  was  fought  at  St.  Albans  (May  23,  1455), 
in  which  the  Yorkists  were  victorious ;  among  the  slain  wa«  the 
duke  of  Somerset  and  many  other  persons  of  distinction.  The 
king  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  treated 
him  with  great  respect  and  tenderness:   he  was  only  obliged 
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(which  he  regarded  as  no  hardship)  to  commit  the  whole  authority 
of  the  crown  into  the  hands  of  his  rival.  This  was  the  first 
blood  spilt  in  that  fatal  quarrel,  which  was  not  finished  in  less 
than  a  course  of  30  years,  and  was  signalized  by  12  pitched 
battles.*  It  opened  a  scene  of  extraordinary  fierceness  and  cruelty, 
cost  the  lives  of  many  princes  of  the  blood,  and  almost  entirely 
annihilated  the  ancient  nobility  of  England.  The  supporters  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster  chose  a  red  rose  as  a  party  distinction ; 
the  Yorkists  a  white  one;  and  the  civil  wars  were  thus  known 
as  the  Wars  of  the  Jiotes.  In  1456  the  king  was  restored  to  the 
sovereign  authority;  and  for  two  or  three  years  both  parties 
seemed  reconciled  in  outward  appearance.  But  when  one  of  the 
king^s  retinue  insulted  one  of  the  earl  of  Warwick's,  the  most 
important  partisan  of  the  duke  of  York,  their  companions  on  both 
sides  took  part  in  the  quarrel,  and  a  fierce  combat  ensued.  The 
earl,  thinking  his  life  was  in  danger,  fied  to  his  government  of 
Calais;  and  both  partieM,  in  every  county  of  England,  openly  made 
preparations  for  deciding  the  contest  by  arms  (1459). 

§  lU.  A  civil  war  was  now  fairly  kindled.  The  duke  of  York 
assembled  his  forces  at  Ludlow,  and  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  marching 
to  join  him,  defeated  the  Lancastrians  at  lUoreheath  (September  23). 
A  few  days  after  (October  13),  Sir  Andrew  Trollope  went  over 
to  the  liMicastrians,  and  the  duke's  army  dispersed.  The  duke, 
who  had  sought  refuge  in  Ireland,  was  attainted  in  a  parliament 
at  Coventry.  In  1460  the  Yorkists  landed  in  England,  and,  march- 
ing to  Northampton,  defeated  and  captured  the  king  (July  10). 
Though  the  duke  of  York  displayed  great  moderation  after  this 
success,  he  publicly  intimated  his  expectation  that  he  should 
be  raised  to  the  throne.  The  rival  claims  were  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Peers,  whose  sentence  was  cal- 
culated, as  far  as  possible,  to  please  both  parties.  They  declared 
the  title  of  the  duke  of  York  to  be  certain  and  indefeasible; 
but  in  consideration  that  Henry  had  enjoyed  the  crown,  with- 
out dispute  or  controversy,  during  the  course  of  38  years,  they 
determined  that  he  should  continue  to  possess  the  title  and 
dignity  during  the  remainder  of  his  life;  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  meanwhile,  should  remain  with  the 
duke  of  York;  and  that  he  should  be  acknowledged  the  true 
and  lawful  heir  of  the  monarchy.  The  duke  acquiesced  in  this 
decision,  and  Henry  himself,  being  a  prisoner,  could  not  oppose  it. 
But  queen  Margaret,  who,  after  the  defeat  at  Northampton,  had 
fled  to  Durham  and  thence  to  Scotland,  had,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  northern  barons,  collected  an  army  20,000  strong.  The  duke 
•  See  the  lilt,  p.  aia,  At  «Dd  of  tbii  cb«p(er. 
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of  Tork,  informed  of  her  appearance  in  the  north,  hastened  thither 
with  a  body  of  5000  men,  to  suppress,  as  he  imagined,  the  begin- 
nings of  an  insurrection;  but,  on  his  arrival  at  Wakefield,  he 
found  himself  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  enemy.  He  neverthe- 
less hazarded  a  battle,  in  which  the  queen  gained  a  complete  victory 
(December  30).  The  duke  was  killed  in  the  action ;  and  when 
his  body  was  found  among  the  slain,  the  head  was  cut  off  by 
Margaret's  orders,  and  fixed  on  one  of  the  gates  of  Tork,  with  a 
paper  crown  upon  it  in  derision  of  his  title.  His  second  son,  the 
earl  of  Rutland,  a  youth  of  17,  was  brought  to  lord  Clifford ;  and 
in  revenge  for  his  father's  death,  who  had  perished  in  the  battle  of 
St.  Albans,  Clifford  is  said  to  have  stabbed  him  in  cool  blood.  The 
earl  of  Salisbury  was  wounded,  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  the 
next  day  at  Pontefract.  The  duke  of  York  perished  in  the  50tb 
year  of  his  age,  and  left  three  sons,  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  IV.), 
George  (afterwards  duke  of  Clarence),  Richiard  (afterwards  duke  of 
Gloucester  and  king  Richard  III.),  and  three  daughters,  Anne, 
Elizabeth,  and  Margaret. 

§  20.  The  queen,  after  this  important  victory,  divided  her  array. 
She  sent  the  smaller  division  to  the  aid  of  Jasper  Tudor,  carl  of 
Pembroke,  half-brother  to  the  king,  who  was  raising  forces  in 
Wales  against  Edward,  the  new  duke  of  York.  She  herself  marched 
with  the  larger  division  towards  London,  where  the  earl  of  Warwick 
had  been  left  with  the  command  of  the  Yorkists.  Edward  met  them 
at  Mortimer's  Cross,  in  Herefordshire,  when  Pembroke  was  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  nearly  4000  men  (February  2, 1461)  :  his  army  was 
dispersed ;  he  himself  escaped  by  flight ;  but  his  father,  sir  Owen 
Tudor,  was  taken  prisoner  and  immediately  beheaded.  Margaret 
compensated  this  defeat  by  a  victory  which  she  obtained  over  the 
earl  of  Warwick  at  St.  Albans  (February  17),  when  the  person 
of  the  king  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  his  own  party ;  but  she 
gained  little  advantage  from  this  victory.  Edward  advanced  upon 
her  from  the  other  side,  and,  collecting  the  remains  of  Warwick's 
army,  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  give  her  battle  with  superior 
forces.  Sensible  of  her  danger  while  she  lay  between  the  enemy 
and  the  city  of  London,  which  favoured  the  Yorkists,  she  found 
it  necessary  to  retreat  with  her  army  to  the  north.  Edward 
entered  the  capital  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  citizens 
(February  28),  and  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  title  of  Edward  IV. 
(March  3, 1461). 
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Chai*.  XL 


List  or  the  Batiw  in  the  Wabs  op  the  lioeEs. 

t%e  more  deeiiive  battUs  are  dietinffuisked  by  iwuUl  capitals. 


DATS. 


Plack. 


1465. 

May  23 

1459 
Sept.  23 

Oct.  13 

i4eo. 

July  10 

Dec.  30 

1461. 
Feb.  2 


Feb.  17  • 

i 

Feb.  V^ 
Mar.  29 

1464. 
Apr.  25 

May  16 

1466. 
July 


1470. 
Oct.  3,9 

1471. 
Apr.  14 

May  4 


1485. 
Aug.   22 


»r.  Ai.B.\N8  (first) 


ViCTOttS. 


COVXAXDKS. 


York     .        .    Rlchanl,  duke  of  Tork. 
lleDry  VI  taken  prlaoner. 

Llorekeath,  to  StAffonMiire  |  Twk  .  |  Riri  oTSRliebary. 

(Foagbt  to  Join  tbe  doke  of  York  at  Ludlow.) 

LudUm [LaneatUr      .  J  Heniy  VI. 

Mo  real  battle ;  York,  deserted,  disbaDds  bis  army. 

NoBTHAMPTON* J  ForX;     .    .    .  I  Warwick  and  Edward. 

Henry  VI.  again  taken  prisoner. 

Wakktisld I  Lameatter      .  |  Qoeen  Margaret. 

Deatb  of  Richard,  dake  of  York,  and  his  sou,  tbe  earl  of  lUitiand. 


.  I  Edward,  duke  of  York. 


Moim]nB'8CB08a.inHere-  I  Tork 
fonl*hire.  J  I 

Sir  Owen  Tudor  taken  and  beheaded, 

St,  Atbans  (secondX  or  Bar-  I  Lancaster      .  |  Qoeen  Margaret. 
nardTi  Heath.  \  | 

Total  but  temporary  defeat  of  Warwick. 

Edward  enters  London,  and  becomes  king  as  Edwabd  TV.  (Mardi  3.) 
ToWTON  (near  York)       .    .  |  Torfc     .    .    .  |  Edward  IV 

Somerset  and  Marguret  (with  Henry  VI.)  defeated. 

nedgdey  Moor,  in    North-  I  Tork     ...  I  Lord  Montacnte,  brother  of 
umberland.  j  I     Warwick, 

(^ucen  Margaret  defeated. 

Hkxbav I  Tork     •    .    .  |  Lord  Montacnte. 

Henry  VI.  and  Margaret  defeated,  and  booome  ftigltivea. 

Henry  VL  taken  prisoner  in  Lancashire,  broofffat  to  London,  and  impri- 
soned in  the  tower. 

Rebellion  of  Warwick  and  Clarence. 

Flight  of  Edward  IV.,  and  restoration  of  Henry  VL 

Return  of  Edward  IV.,  who  lands  at  Ravenspur,  March  14. 

Babkbt I  York         .     .  (  Edward  IV. 

Warwick  defeated.    Death  of  Warwick. 

Tewkesbdrt  ....  I  York     .         .  |  Edward  IV. 

Qoeen  Margaret  taken   prisoner,  and  her  son,  Edward,  prince  of  Wales, 
mnrdered. 


BoawoKTH  FiKLO,  in  Leiccs-  |  Lancatter 
tersbire. 


I  Henry,    earl  of   Ricnroond, 
crowned   on    the    field    as 
Hbxbt  VII. 
Death  of  Richabd  III.,  and  final  defeat  of  the  White  Rose. 


RevcTM  of  Great  Seal  of  Edward  IV. 
Edwardns  :  Dei     Grada.    Rex  :  anglie 
et  :  Francie  :  et  :  Dominiu  :  Ulbemie. 


Rererae  of  Great  Seal  of  Richard  ITI. 
Rleanlas  .  det .  grada  .  Rex  .  anglte 
ct .  flnancie  .  et .  DomiDua  .  Ulberuie. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  YORK. 

EDWARD   IV.,   EDWAUD    V.,   RICHARD    III.     A.D.    1461-1485. 

§  1.  Edward  IV.  assumes  the  crown.  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Battle  of 
TowtoD.  §  2.  P*attle  of  Hexham.  Flight  of  Margaret  and  capture 
of  Henry  VI.  §  3.  Edward's  marriage.  Discontent  of  Warwick.  §  4. 
Warwick  flies  to  France  and  leagues  himself  with  Margaret.  §  5. 
Warwick  invades  England,  expels  Edward,  and  restores  Henry.  §  6. 
Return  of  Edward.  Battles  of  Barnet  and  Tewkesbury.  I>eath  of 
Henry  VI.  §  7.  Peace  of  Pecquigny.  Execution  of  Clarence.  Death 
and  character  of  the  king.  §  8.  Accession  of  Edwaed  V.  Violent 
proceedings  of  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester.  §  9.  Execution  of  Rivers, 
Bastings,  and  others.  §  10.  Richard  III.  Murder  of  Edward  V. 
and  the  duke  of  York.  §  II.  Conspiracy  in  favour  of  the  earl  of 
Richmond.  His  invasion,  and  death  of  Buckingham.  §  12.  Rich- 
mond's second  invas^ion.  Battle  of  Bosworth  and  death  of  Richard. 
§  13.  State  of  the  nation  under  the  Plant.igenets.  Progress  of  the 
constitution.  §  14.  Civil  rights  of  individuals.  Villeuage.  §  15. 
General  progress  of  the  nation. 

§  1.  Edwabd  IV.,  b.  1442 ;  r.  1461-1483.--Supported  by  the 
citizens  of  London,  Edward  summoned  a  council  of  the  lords  and 
protested  his  right  to  the  crown.  HenrjT'  was  formally  deposed 
for  breach  of  the  late  contract  between  himself  and  the  duke  of 
York,  and  Edward's  claim  was  at  once  admitted.  The  next  day 
he  made  a  solemn  progress  through  the  city,  and  was  crowned  at 
Westminster.  He  had  no  time  for  repose.  Queen  Margaret  had 
ooUacted  a  force  of  60,000  men  in  Yorkshire,  whilst  the  earl  of 
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Warwick,  at  the  head  of  49,000,  hastened  to  check  her  advance, 
and  Edward  s^^eedily  followed.  The  hostile  armies  met  at  Towton, 
near  Tadcaster  (March  29,  1461),  when  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle 
ensued,  which  ended  in  a  complete  victory  on  the  side  of  the 
Yorkists.  Edward  issued  orders  to  give  no  quarter;  and  above 
36,000  men  are  computed  to  have  fallen  in  the  battle  and  pur- 
suit, of  whom  28,000  were  Lancastrians.  For  ten  miles,  to  the 
very  gates  of  York,  the  ground  was  strewed  with  the  slain.  The 
snow,  dyed  with  their  blood,  ran  down,  as  it  melted,  in  crimson 
streams.  Henry  and  Margaret  had  remained  at  York  during  the 
action ;  but,  learning  the  defeat  of  their  army,  and  sensible  that 
no  place  in  England  could  now  afford  them  shelter,  they  fleil 
with  great  precipitation  into  Scotland.  Edward  returned  to 
London,  where  a  parliament  was  summoned  to  settle  the  govern- 
ment, it  recognized  the  title  of  Edward,  by  hereditary  descent 
through  the  family  of  Mortimer;  and  declared  that  he  was  king 
by  right,  from  the  death  of  his  father,  who  also  was  "  in  his  life 
very  king  in  right."  Henry  YL,  queen  Margaret,  and  their  infant 
son,  prince  Edward,  besides  many  other  x^ersons  of  distinction, 
were  attainted  and  their  possessions  forfeited.  The  royal  family 
were  reduced  to  great  distress.  On  one  occasion  it  is  said  that 
Margaret,  flying  with  her  son  into  a  forest,  where  she  endeavoured 
to  conceal  herself,  was  beset  during  the  night  by  robbers,  who, 
either  ignorant  or  regardless  of  her  quality,  despoiled  her  of  her  rings 
and  jewels,  and  treated  her  with  the  utmost  Indignity.  The  par- 
tition of  so  rich  a  booty  raised  a  quarrel  among  them ;  and  while 
their  attention  was  thus  engaged,  she  took  the  opportunity  of 
making  her  escape  with  her  son  into  the  thickest  of  the  forest, 
where  she  wandered  for  some  time,  overspent  with  hunger  and 
fatigue.  In  this  wretched  condition,  she  saw  a  robber  approach ; 
and  finding  she  had  no  means  of  escape,  nhe  suddenly  embraced  the 
resolution  of  trusting  herself  to  his  fairh  and  generosity.  8he 
advanced  towards  him,  and  presenting  to  him  the  young  prince, 
"Here,  my  friend,"  said  she,  **save  the  son  of  your  king.**  The 
brigand  took  the  child  "wirh  very  good  will;"  and  conducted 
the  queen  in  safety  to  Sluys  and  thence  to  Bruges,  where  she  and 
her  son  were  received  with  honour 

I  2.  Twice  did  Margaret  sail  to  France  to  solicit  assistance. 
Louis  XL,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  Charles  YIL,  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  grant  lier  a  small  body  of  troops,  on  promise  of  the 
surrender  of  Caljus  if  her  family  should  by  his  means  recover  the 
throne  of  England.  She  invaded  England  in  1464 ;  but  was  de- 
feated in  two  battles  by  Lord  Montacnte,  brother  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  first  at  Hedgley  Moor  (April  V5),  and  afterwarda  at 
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Hexham  (May  15).  The  duke  of  Somerset  and  the  lords  Roos  and 
Hungerford  were  taken  in  the  pursuit,  and  immediately  beheaded. 
Conveyed  into  Lancashire,  Henry  remained  concealed  more  than 
a  twelvemonth ;  but  he  was  at  last  delivered  up  to  Edward  and 
thrown  into  the  Tower  (1466). 

§  3,  Though  inured  to  the  ferocity  of  civil  wars,  Edward  was,  at 
the  same  time,  extremely  devoted  to  the  softer  passions.  Jaquelino 
of  Luxemburg,  duchess  of  Bedford,  had,  after  her  husband^s  death^ 
married  sir  Richard  Woodville,  a  private  gentleman,  to  whom  she 
bore  several  children ;  and  among  the  rest  Elizabeth,  who  was 
remarkable  for  the  grace  and  beauty  of  her  person,  as  well  as  for 
her  accomplishments.  This  lady  had  married  Sir  John  Grey,  by 
whom  she  had  children ;  and  her  husband  being  slain  in  the  second 
battle  of  St.  Albans,  fighting  on  the  side  of  Lancaster,  and  his 
estate  confiscated,  his  widow  retired  to  live  with  her  father  at 
his  seat  of  Grrafton,  in  Northamptonshire.  The"  king,  then  two 
and  twenty,  who  had  hitherto  lived  the  life  of  a  libertine,  camo 
accidentally  to  the  house  after  a  hunting  party,  and  was  so  charmed 
with  the  beauty  of  the  yoting  widow  that  he  offered  to  share  his 
throne  with  her.  The  marriage  was  privately  celebrated  at  Grafton, 
but  ^vas  not  avowed  by  Edward  till  the  autumn  of  1464.  It  gave 
great  offence  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  intended  to  strengthen 
the  throne  of  Edward  by  a  more  splendid  connection  with  France. 
The  influence  of  the  queen  soon  became  apparent,  as  she  sought 
to  draw  every  grace  and  favour  to  her  own  friends  and  kindred, 
and  to  exclude  those  of  Warwick,  whom  she  regarded  with  dislike. 
The  earl  perceived  with  disgust  that  his  credit  was  lost;  and  the 
nobility  of  England,  envying  the  sudden  growth  of  the  Woodvillcs, 
were  inclined  to  take  part  with  Warwick,  to  whose  grandeur  they 
were  already  accustomed.  But  the  most  considerable  associate 
that  Warwick  acquired  was  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  the  king's 
second  brother,  by  offering  him  in  marriage  Isabel,  his  eldest 
daughter,  co-heir  of  his  immense  fortunes  (1469).  Thus  an  ex- 
tensive and  dangerous  combination  was  insensibly  formed  against 
Edward  and  his  ministry. 

§  4.  There  is  no  part  of  English  history  since  the  Conquest  so 
obscure  or  disconnected,  as  that  of  the  wars  between  the  two  Roses : 
and  as  they  exhibit  a  mere  struggle  for  xx)wer,  wo  narrate  them 
as  briefly  as  possible.  In  1470  Warwick  and  Clarence,  being 
denounced  as  traitors,  took  refuge  in  France,  and  were  well  received 
by  Louis  XL  Margaret  was  sent  for  from  Anjou ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  injuries  which  Warwick  had  experienced  at  her  hands;  and 
the  inveterate  hatred  which  he  bore  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  an 
agreement  was,  from  common  •  interest,  soon  concluded  between 
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them.  It  was  stipulated  that  Warwick  should  espouse  the  cause 
of  Henry,  and  endeavour  to  re-establish  him  on  the  throne ;  that 
the  administration  of  the  govemment  during  the  minority  of  young 
Edward,  Henry's  son,  should  be  intrusted  conjointly  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick  and  the  duke  of  Clarence;  that  prince  Edward  should 
marry  the  lady  Anne,  second  daughter  of  Warwick ;  and  that  the 
crown,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  male  issue  of  that  prince,  should 
descend  to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  king 
Edward  and  his  posterity. 

§  5.  Louis  now  prepared  a  fleet  to  escort  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
and  granted  him  a  supply  of  men  and  money.  That  nobleman 
landed  at  Dartmouth  (September  13,  1470),  with  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  the  earls  of  Oxford  and  Pembroke,  and  a  small  body  of 
troops,  while  the  king  was  in  the  north,  engaged  in  suppressing  an 
insurrection  which  had  been  raised  by  lord  Fitz-Hugh,  brother-in- 
law  to  Warwick.  The  scene  which  ensued  resembles  more  a  page 
of  fiction  than  an  event  in  history.  The  popularity  of  Warwick 
drew  such  multitudes  to  his  standard,  that  in  a  very  few  days  his 
army  amounted  to  60,000  men,  and  was  continually  increasing. 
Edward  hastened  southwards  to  encounter  him ;  but  being  deserted 
by  the  marquis  of  Montacute,  Warwick's  brother,  he  hurried  w^ith 
a  small  retinue  to  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  where  he  luckily  found  some 
ships  ready,  on  board  of  which  he  instantly  embarked  (October  3). 
Thus  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  no  longer  space  than  twenty  days 
after  his  first  landing,  was  left  entire  master  of  the  kingdom.  He 
hastened  to  London,  and,  taking  Henry  from  the  Tower,  proclaimed 
him  king  with  great  solemnity.  A  parliament  was  summoned, 
in  the  name  of  that  prince,  to  meet  at  Westminster;  and  the 
treaty  with  Margaret  was  fully  ratified  (1471).  Henry  was  recog- 
nized as  lawful  king;  but  his  incapacity  for  government  being 
avowed,  the  regency  was  intrusted  to  Warwick  and  Clarence  till 
the  majority  of  prince  Edward;  and  in  default  of  that  prince's 
issue,  Clarence  was  declared  successor  to  the  crown. 

§  ().  The  duke  of  Burgundy  had  treated  Edward  with  great  cold- 
ness on  his  first  Unding  in  Holland,  but  subsequently  hired  for 
him  a  small  squadron  of  ships  and  about  2000  men.  With  these 
the  king  landed  at  Bavenspur,  in  Yorkshire  (March  14,  1471). 
Partisans  every  moment  flocked  to  his  standard :  he  was  admitt^ 
into  the  city  of  York,  and  was  soon  in  such  a  situation  as  gave 
him  hopes  of  succeeding  in  all  his  claims  and  pretensions.  War- 
wick assembled  an  army  at  Leicester,  with  the  intention  of  meet- 
ing and  giving  him  battle ;  but  Edward,  by  taking  another  road, 
passed  him  unmolested,  and  presented  himself  before  the  gates  of 
London,  where  his  admittance  by  the  citizens  made  him  master 
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not  only  of  that  rich  and  powerful  city,  but  also  cf  tho  person  of 
Henry,  who,  destined  to  be  the  perpetual  sport  of  fortune,  thus 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Edward  eoou  found 
himself  in  a  condition  to  iace  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  t&ken 
post  at  Barnet,  near  London  (April  14).  Meanwhile  his  son- 
in-law,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  in  fulfilment  of  some  secret  cngafre- 
ments  which  he  had  formerly  taken  with  his  brother,  to  support 
the  interests  of  his  own  family,  deserted  to  the  king  in  the  nights 
time,  and  carried  over  a  body  of  12,000  men  along  with  him. 
Warwick,  however,  was  too  far  advanced  to  retreat;  and  as  he 
rejected  with  disdain  all  terms  of  peace  offered  by  Edward  and 
Clasence,  he  was  obliged  to  hazard  a  general  engagement,  in  which 
his  army  was  completely  routed.  Contrary  to  his  more  usual 
practice,  Warwick  engaged  that  day  on  foot,  resolving  to  show  his 
army  that  he  meant  to  share  the  same  fortune  with  them.  He  was 
skin  in  the  thickest  of  the  engagement :  his  brother  experienced 
the  same  fate :  and,  as  Edward  had  issued  orders  not  to  give  quarter, 
a  great  and  undistinguished  slaughter  was  made  in  the  pursuit. 
The  same  day  on  which  this  decisive  battle  was  fought,  queen 
Margaret  and  her  son,  now  about  18  years  of  age,  and  a  young 
prince  of  great  hopes,  landed  at  Weymouth,  supported  by  a  small 
body  of  French  forces.  She  advanced  throu^  the  counties  of 
Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Gloucester,  increasing  her  army  on  each 
day's  march ;  but  was  at  last  overtaken  by  the  rapid  and  expe- 
ditious Edward  at  Tewkesbury,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  The 
Lancastrians  were  totally  defeated  (May  4).  Margaret  and  her 
son  were  taken  prisoners  and  brought  to  the  king,  who  asked  the 
prince,  after  an  insulting  manner,  how  he  dared  to  invade  his 
dominions  ?  The  young  prince,  more  mindful  of  his  high  birth  than 
of  his  present  fortune,  replied  that  he  came  thither  to» claim  his 
just  inheritance.  Edward,  insensible  to  pity,  struck  him  on  the 
face  with  his  gauntlet;  and  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester, 
lord  Hastings,  and  sir  Thomas  Grey,  taking  the  blow  as  a  signal 
for  further  violence,  hurried  the  prince  into  the  next  apartment, 
and  despatched  him  with  their  daggers.  Margaret' was  thrown 
into  the  Tower:  Henry  expired  there  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Tewkesbury;  but  whether  he  died  a  natural  or  violent  death  is 
uncertain.*  It  is  pretended,  and  was  generally  believed,  that  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  killed  the  king  with  his  own  hands ;  but  the 
imiversal  odium  which  that  prince  has  inciured  inclined  the  nation 
to  aggravate  his  crimes  without  any  sufficient  authority.  Henry 
wag  buried  at  Chertsey  Abbey;  but  his  body  was  removed  by 
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Richard  III.,  and  laid  beside  his  rival,  Edward  IV.,  in  the  new 
royal  vault  of  Bt.  George's  chapel,  Windsor. 

§  7.  The  Lancastrians  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject  poverty. 
One  of  them,  Hugh  Holland,  duke  of  Exeter,  though  he  had  married 
a  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  was  seen  in  the  Low  Countries,  bare-legged 
and  bare-footed,  begging  from  door  to  door.  Every  legitimate 
prince  of  the  line  was  dead:  and  peace  being  restored  to  the 
nation,  a  parliament  was  stimmoned,  which  ratified,  as  usual,  all 
the  acts  of  the  victor,  and  recognized  his  legal  authority.  Relying 
on  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  Edward  now  invaded 
France  in  1475  with  a  considerable  army.  The  expedition  was 
popular.  The  supplies  voted  by  Parliament  were  supplemented  by 
loans  upon  the  wealthy,  known  then  and  afterwards  by  the  name 
of  Benevolences.  Disappointed  in  his  expectations  from  Burgundy, 
Edward  readily  listened  to  the  advances  of  Louis,  who  was  willing 
to  conclude  a  truce  on  terms  more  advantageous  than  honourable. 
He  agreed  to  pay  Edward  immediately  75,000  crowns,  on  condition 
that  he  should  withdraw  his  army  from  France,  and  promised  to 
pay  a  sum  of  50,000  crowns  a  year:  it  was  added  that  the 
dauphin,  when  of  age,  should  marry  Edward's  eldest  daughter. 
The  tw^o  monarchs  ratified  this  treaty,  by  which  Louis  saved  the 
integrity  of  France,  in  a  personal  interview  at  Pecquigny,  near 
Amiens.*  The  most  honourable  part  of  it  was  the  stipulation  for 
the  liberty  of  queen  Margaret.  Louis  paid  50,000  crowns  for  her 
ransom ;  and  that  princess,  who  had  been  so  active  on  the  -stage 
of  the  world,  passed  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  privacy,  till  the 
year  1482,  when  she  died. 

Notwithstanding  the  services  of  the  duke  of  Clarence  in  deserting 
Warwick,  he  had  never  been  able  to  regain  the  king's  friendship, 
which  he«had  forfeited  by  his  former  confederacy  with  that  noble- 
man. Ho  had  also  the  misfortune  to  displease  the  queen  herself, 
as  well  as  his  brother  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  a  prince  of 
consummate  astuteness  and  policy.  He  had  refused  to  divide  with 
Gloucester,  who  had  married  Anne,  widow  of  Edward,  prince  of 
Wales,  stabbed  at  Tewkesbury,  the  inheritance  of  their  father-in- 
law,  the  late  earl  of  Warwick.  The  variance  was  increased  when 
Clarence,  now  a  widower,  was  desirous  of  marrying  Mary,  the 
heiress  of  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy.  Some  gentlemen  of  his 
household  had  been  tried  and  executed  for  sorcery,  and  the  duke 
loudly  protested  against  the  sentence.  Highly  offended  with  his 
freedom,  the  king  committed  the  duke  to  the  Tower,  and  summoned 
a  parliament,  by  whom  he  was  pronounced  guilty  (Pebruai7  7, 

*  To  ftToid  the  posaibUity  of  traM^ery,  I  wilh  a  woodto  graUng,  tfarovgh  which 
A  bridge  wu  thrown  acroM  the  rlyer,  |  the  two  kinpi  wbook  hands. 
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1478).  The  manner  of  his  death  is  unknown ;  but,  according  to 
rumour,  he  was  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  (February  18). 

Instead  of  carrying  out  the  treaty  of  Pecquigny,  Louis  found  hia 
advantage  in  contracting  the  dauphin  to  the  princess  Margaret, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian.  Edward,  cruelly  disap- 
pointed, prepared  for  revenge.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations 
he  was  seized  with  a  distemper,  and  expired  in  the  forty-first  year 
of  his  age,  and  twenty-second  of  his  reign  (April  9, 1483).  Hand- 
some in  person  and  afihble  in  manners,  his  qualities  were  more 
showy  than  solid.  Brave,  but  cruel ;  addicted  to  pleasure,  though 
capable  of  activity  in  great  emergencies;  he  was  less  fitted  to 
prevent  ills  by  wise  precautions,  than  to  remedy  them  after  they 
had  taken  place  by  his  vigour  and  enterprise. 

Besides  five  daughters,  this  king  left  two  sons :  Edward,  prince  of 
Wales,  his  successor,  then  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  Richard^  duko 
of  York,  in  his  eleventh. 

EDWARD  V. 

1 8.  Edward  V.,  b.  1470 ;  r.  1483.— The  young  king,  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death,  resided  in  the  castle  of  Ludlow,  on  the  borderri 
of  Wales,  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Anthony,  earl  of  Rivers,  the 
most  accomplished  nobleman  in  England.*  The  queen,  anxious 
to  preserve  that  ascendency  over  her  son  which  she  had  long 
maintained  over  her  husband,  wrote  to  the  earl  that  he  should  levy 
a  body  of  forces,  in  order  to  escort  the  king  to  London,  to  protect 
him  during  his  coronation,  and  to  keep  him  from  fiilling  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  The  duke  of  Gloucester,  meanwhile,  whom 
the  late  king,  on  his  death-bed,  had  nominated  as  r^ent,  set  out 
from  York,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  the  northern  gentry. 
Falling  in  with  the  king's  escort  at  Stony  Stratford,  he  caused 
lord  Rivers  and  sir  Richard  Grey,  one  of  the  queen's  sons,  together 
with  sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  to  be  arrested  (April  30);  and  the 
prisoners  were  conducted  to  Poutefract.  Gloucester  approached  the 
young  prince  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  respect,  and 
endeavoured  to  satisfy  him  for  the  violence  committed  on  his  uncle 
and  brother ;  but  Edward,  much  attached  to  these  near  reUtions, 
by  whom  he  had  been  tenderly  educated,  was  not  such  a  master 
of  dissimulation  as  to  conceal  his  displeasure. 

As  the  young  king  and  his  uncle  approached  London,  they  were 
met  by  the  corporation  at  Homsey.  Edward's  coronation  was  post- 
poned till  June  22,  and  by  act  of  the  Great  Goimcil  Richard  was 
declared  protector.    Apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  Elizabeth  fied 

*  This  noblenum  firrt  introduced  the  [  was  recommended  by  him  to  tbepatronafe 
Ml  of  printing  into   England.    Caxton  |  of  Fdward  IV. 
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into  sanctuary  at  Westminster,  attended  by  the  marquis  of  Dorset; 
and  she  carried  thither  the  five  princesses,  together  with  the  duke 
of  York.  But  being  at  length  persuaded  by  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York  to  surrender  her  son  into  their  hands,  that  he 
might  join  his  brother,  struck  with  a  kind  of  presage  of  his  futiwe 
fate,  she  bedewed  him  with  tears,  and  bade  him  an  eternal  adieu. 

§  9.  Gloucester,,  who  had  hitherto  concealed  his  designs  with 
the  most  profound  dissimulation,  no  longer  hesitated  at  removiag 
the  obstructions  which  lay  between  him  and  the  throne.  The 
death  of  earl  Rivers,  and  of  the  other  prisoners  detained  in  Ponto* 
fract,  was  first  determined ;  and  he  easily  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  as  well  as  of  lord  Hastings,  the  two  chief 
lenders  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  queen,  to  this  sanguinary 
measure.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  to  sir  Richard  Ratcliffe 
to  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  prisoners.  The  protector  then  assailed 
the  fidelity  of  Buckingham  by  all  the  arguments  capable  of  sway- 
ing a  vicious  mind,  which  knew  no  motive  of  action  but  interest 
and  ambition,  and  easily  obtained  from  him  a  promise  of  support- 
ing him  in  all  his  enterprises.  He  then  sounded  the  sentiments 
of  Hastings  by  means  of  Gatesby,  a  lawyer,  who  lived  in  great 
intimacy  with  him;  but  found  him  firm  in  his  allegiance  to  the 
children  of  Edward.  He  saw,  therefore,  that  there  were  no  longer 
any  measures  to  be  kept  with  him;  and  he  determined  to  ruin 
the  man  whom  he  despaired  of  engaging  to  concur  in  his  usur- 
pation. Accordingly  he  summoned  a  council  in  the  Tower ;  whither 
Hastings,  suspectuig  no  design  against  him,  repaired  without 
hesitation.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  appeared  in  the  easiest  and 
most  gracious  humour  imaginable.  After  some  familiar  conversation 
he  left  the  council,  as  if  called  away  by  other  business ;  but  soon 
after  returning  with  an  angry  and  inflamed  countenance,  he  de- 
manded what  punishment  they  deserved  that  had  plotted  against  the 
life  of  one  who  was  so  nearly  related  to  the  king,  and  was  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  government  ?  Hastings  replied  that  they 
merited  the  punishment  of  traitors.  "  These  traitors,**  cried  the 
protector,  "  are  the  sorceress,  my  brother's  wife,  and  Jane  Shore, 
his  mistress,  with  others,  their  associates.  See  to  what  a  condition 
they  have  reduced  me  by  their  incantations  and  witchcraft : "  upon 
wlvch  he  laid  bare  his  arm,  all  shrivelled  and  decayed.  The  coun- 
sellors, who  knew  that  this  infirmity  had  attended  him  from  his 
birth,  looked  on  each  other  with  amazement.  Lord  Hastings,  who, 
since  Edward's  death,  had  been  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  Jane 
Shore,  ventured  to  reply,  "  Certainly,  my  lord,  if  they  have  done  so 
heinously,  they  deserve  the  most  heinous  punishment."  "  "What  I " 
exclaimed  Richard,  ''dost  thou  bandy  me  with  if 9  and  ansf    I 
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aver  they  have  done  it;  and  I  vfiW  make  it  good  on  thy  body, 
thou  traitor  I  ^  So  saying,  he  struck  the  table  with  his  fist.  Armed 
men  rushed  in  at  the  signal.  Hastings  was  seized,  hurried  away, 
and  instantly  beheaded  on  a  timber  log  intended  for  repairs  in 
the  Tower.  Lord  Stanley,  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  bishop  of 
Ely,  and  other  counsellors,  were  committed  to  dijQferent  chambers. 
To  carry  on  the  farce  of  his  accusations,  Richard  ordered  the  goods 
of  Jane  Shore  to  be  seized :  and  he  summoned  her  to  answer  before 
the  council  for  sorcery  and  witchcraft  Eventually  he  directed  her 
to  be  tried  in  the  spiritual  court,  for  incontinence ;  and  she  did 
penance  in  a  white  sheet  in  St.  Paul's,  before  the  people. 

§  10.  These  acts  of  violence,  exercised  against  the  nearest  con- 
nections of  the  late  king,  prognosticated  the  fate  of  his  defenceless 
children ;  and,  after  the  murder  of  Hastings,  the  protector  no  longer 
made  a  secret  of  his  intentions  to  usurp  the  crown.  Dr.  Shaw,  in 
a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  cross,  attempted  to  persuade  the  people  that 
Edward  IV.  had  been  previously  married  to  Lady  Butler,  and  that 
therefore  Edward  V.  and  his  other  children  by  Elizabeth  Woodville 
were  illegitimate.  Various  other  artifices  were  employed  to  induce 
the  people  to  salute  Richard  as  king.  At  length  Buckingham  and 
the  lord  mayor  proceeded  with  a  body  of  prelates,  nobles,  and  com- 
mons to  his  residence  at  Baynard'scaslle.  He  was  assured  that  the 
nation. was  resolved  to  have  him  for  their  sovereign;  and,  after 
some  well-acted  hesitation,  he  accepted  the  crown  (June  26).  The 
farce  was  soon  after  followed  by  the  murder  of  the  two  young 
princes.  Richard  gave  orders  to  sir  Robert  Brakeubury,  constable 
of  the  Tower,  to  put  his  nephews  to  death ;  but  this  gentleman, 
to  his  honour,  refused  such  an  infamous  ofiioe.  The  tyrant  then 
sent  for  sir  James  Tyrrel,  who  promised  obedience ;  and  he  ordered 
Brakenbury  to  resign  to  Tyrrel  the  keys  and  government  of  the 
Tower  for  one  night.  Choosing  associates,  Dighton  and  Forest, 
Tyrrel  came  in  the  night-time  to  the  door  of  the  chamber  where 
the  princes  were  lodged;  and  8endin<;  in  the  assassins,  he  bade 
them  execute  their  commission,  while  he  himself  stayed  without. 
They  found  the  young  princes  in  bed,  and  fallen  into  a  profound 
sleep.  After  suffocating  them  with  the  bolster  and  pillows,  they 
showed  their  naked  bodies  to  Tyrrel,  who  ordered  them  to  bo 
buried  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.,  deep  in  the  ground,  under  a  heap 
of  stones  * 

*  This  story  bas  been  questioned  by  two  yontbs  were  dtocoyered  under  a  aUlr* 

Walpoto  in   his  Sitlorio  Doubts,   and  ':  case  in  the  White  Tower,  and  were  in- 

subsequently  by  other  writers;  but,  on  '■  terred  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  order 

the  whole,   the  balance  of  probability  '  of  Charles  II.  as  those  of  Edward  V.  and 

freatly  preponderates  in  iU  favour.    In  r  his  broOier. 
1674,  during  some  repairs,  the  bones  of  ' 
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§11.  ItiCHARD  III.,  h.  1450;  r.  1483-1485.— The  first  acts  of 
Richard's  administration  were  to  bestow  rewards  on  those  who  had 
assisted  him  in  gaining  the  crown,  and  to  conciliate  by  favours 
those  who  were  best  able  to  support  his  government.  He  loaded 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  especially,  who  was  allied  to  the  royal 
family,  with  grants  and  honours.  But  it  was  impossible  that 
friendship  could  long  remain  inviolate  between  the  two.  Soon 
after  Richard's  accession,  the  duke,  disappointed,  or  delayed,  in 
some  requests  he  bad  made,  began  to  form  a  conspiracy  against  the 
government,  and  attempted  to  overthrow  that  usurpation  which  he 
himself  had  so  zealously  contributed  to  establish.  Morton,  bishop 
of  Ely,  a  zealous  Lancastrian,  whom  the  king  had  committed  to  the 
duke's  custody,  encouraged  these  sentiments.  By  his  exhortations 
the  duke  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  young  earl  of  Richmond, 
as  the  only  person  who  could  free  the  nation  from  the  present 
usurper.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended  from  John  of 
Gaunt  by  Katharine  Swynford,  a  branch  legitimated  by  parliament 
(1397),  but  excluded  from  the  succession  by  Henry  IV.  (1407).  On 
his  father's  side  he  was  grandson  of  Owen  Tudor  and  Katharine  of 
France,  relict  of  Henry  V.* 

The  universal  detestation  of  Richard's  conduct  after  the  death  of 
the  two  young  princes  turned  the  attention  of  the  nation  towards 
Henry,  from  whom  only  it  could  expect  deliverance.  It  was  there- 
fore suggested  by  Morton,  and  readily  assented  to  by  the  duke, 
that,  to  overturn  the  present  usurpation,  the  opposite  factions  should 
be  united  by  contracting  a  marriage  between  the  earl  of  Richmond 
and  the  princess  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  king  Edward. 
Margaret,  Richmond's  mother,  assented  to  the  plan  without  hesi- 
tition;  whilst  on  the  part  of  the  queen  downger,  the  desire  of 
revenge  for  the  murder  of  her  brother  and  of  her  three  sons, 
apprehensions  for  her  surviving  family,  and  indignation  against 
her  confinement,  easily  overcame  all  her  prejudices  against  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  and  procured  her  approbation  of  a  marriage 
to  which  the  age  and  birth,  as  well  as  the  present  situation,  of 
the  parties  seemed  so  naturally  to  invite  them.  She  secretly 
borrowed  a  sum  of  money  in  the  city,  sent  it  over  to  the 
earl  of  Richmond,  who  was  at  present  detained  in  Brittany  in  a  kind 
of  honourable  custody,  required  his  oath  to  celebrate  the  marriage 
as  soon  as  he  should  arrive  in  England,  advised  him  to  levy  as 
many  foreign  forces  as  possible,  and  promised  to  join  him  on  his 
first  appearance,  with  all  the  friends  and  partisans  of  her  family. 
The  plan  was  secretly  communicated  to  the  principal  persons  of 

*  For  the  genealogy  of  Henrf  of  Rtchmood  and  tho  dake  of  Backlngbam,  see  the 
Genealogical  Tables. 
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both  parties  in  all  the  counties  of  England ;  and  a  wonderful  alacrity 
appeared  in  every  order  of  men  to  forward  its  success  and  completion. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  took  up  arms  in  Wales,  and  gave  the  signal 
to  his  accomplices  for  a  general  insurrection  in  all  parts  of  England. 
But  heavy  rains  having  rendered  .the  Severn,  with  the  other  riveni 
in  that  neighbourhood,  impassable,  the  Welshmen,  partly  moved  by 
superstition  at  this  extraordinary  event,  partly  distressed  by  famine 
in  their  camp,  fell  off  from  him ;  and  Buckingham,  finding  himself 
deserted  by  his  followers,  put  on  a  disguise,  and  took  shelter  in  the 
house  of  Banaster,  an  old  servant  of  his  family.  Tempted  by  the 
reward,  Banaster  betrayed  his  retreat.  He  was  brought  to  the  king 
at  Salisbury,  and  was  instantly  executed,  according  to  the  summary 
method  practised  in  that  age  (November  2, 1483).  The  other  con- 
spirators immediately  dispersed.  The  earl  of  Richmond,  in  concert 
with  his  friends,  had  set  sail  from  St.  Malo,  with  a  body  of  5000  men 
levied  in  foreign  parts ;  but,  as  his  fleet  was  at  first  driven  back  by 
a  storm,  he  did  not  appear  in  England  till  after  the  dispersion  of 
his  friends,  and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  return  to  Brittany. 

The  king,  everywhere  triumphant,  ventured  at  last  to  summon 
a  parliament,  which  had  no  choice  left  but  to  recognize  his  au- 
thority, and  acknowledge  his  right  to  the  crown.  To  reconcile  the 
nation  to  his  government,  Richard  passed  some  popular  laws,  par- 
ticularly against  Benevolences ;  but  he  soon  after  resorted  to  the 
same  practice.  His  consort  Anne,  the  second  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  and  widow  of  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  having  borne 
him  but  one  son,  who  died  about  this  time,  he  considered  her  as  an 
invincible  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  his  fortune.  It  is  said 
that,  in  anticipation  of  her  death,  he  proposed,  by  means  of  a  papal 

Ucoealogy  of  Uonry  of  Ricbmond  and  of  tbo  duko  of  Bueklngbtm  :— 

EDWARD  III. 


John  <»f  G  AQDt,  dtake  of  Lancaster,  Tbomaa,  duke  of 

m.  Catberine  Swynford.  Qloaoeiiter. 

John  Beaufort,  earl  of  Soraenet,  Anne, 

d.  Uio.  m.  Edmund,  earl 

I  of  Stafford. 

Catberine  of  France,    Jobn  Beaufort,  duke  of  | 
wfclow  of  Henry  V.,               Soineraet,                      Humphrey  Stafford,  duke 

m.  Owen  Tudor.                   d.  1444.  of  Buckingham, 

I                                     I  d.  14&». 

Edmund  Tudor,  earl  of  Ricbmond,  m.  Margaret.  | 


V  Humphrey  BtaiTord, 


HENRY  VII.  d.  in  lifeUme  of  hie  father. 

Hennr  StaJTord,  duke 
of  Buckiiigbam, 
beheaded  1483. 
Bee  the  QcoMlogteal  Table  of  the  House  of  Lancaster. 
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dispensation,  to  espouse  the  princess  Elizabeth,  ana  thus  to  unitjB 
in  his  own  family  their  contending  titles. 

§  12.  Exhorted  by  his  partisans  to  prevent  this  marriage  by  a  new 
invasion,  and  having  received  assistance  from  the  court  of  France, 
Bichmond  set  sail  from  Harfleur  in  Normandy,  with  a  small  anny 
of  about  2000  men.  After  a  voyage  of  six  days  he  arrived  at 
Milford  Haven,  in  Wales,  where  he  landed  without  opposition 
(August  7,  1485).  The  earl,  advancing  towards  Shrewsbury, 
received  every  day  fresh  reinforcements  from  his  partisans. 

The  two  rivals  at  last  approached  each  other  at  Bosworth,  near 
Leicester ;  Henry  at  the  head  of  6000  men,  Kichard  with  an  army 
nearly  double  the  number.  Before  the  battle  b(^&n,  lord  Stanley, 
who,  without  declarix^  himself,  had  raised  an  army  of  7000  men 
and  had  so  posted  himself  as  to  be  able  to  join  either  party,  appeared 
in  the  field,  and  declared  for  the  earl  of  Richmond.  The  intrepid 
tyrant,  sensible  of  his  desperate  situation,  cast  his  eyes  around  the 
field,  and,  descrying  his  rival  at  no  great  distance,  he  drove  against 
him  with  fury,  in  hopes  that  either  Henry's  death,  or  his  own, 
would  decide  the  victory  between  them.  He  killed  with  his  own 
hands  sir  William  Brandon,  standard-bearer  to  the  earl :  he  dis- 
mounted sir  John  Cheyney :  he  was  now  within  reach  of  Bichmond 
himself,  who  declined  not  the  combat ;  when  sir  William  Stanley, 
breaking  in  with  his  troops,  surrounded  Richard,  who,  fighting 
bravely  to  the  last  moment,  was  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  and 
perished  by  a  fate  too  mild  and  honourable  for  his  multiplied 
enormities  (August  22,  1485).  The  naked  body  of  Richard  wast 
thrown  carelessly  across  a  horse,  carried  to  Leicester  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  insulting  spectators,  and  interred  in  the  Grey  Friars' 
church  of  that  place. 

The  historians  who  lived  in  the  subsequent  reign  have  probably 
exaggerated  the  vices  of  the  monarch  whom  their  master  overthrew  ; 
and  some  modem  writers  have  attempted  to  palliate  the  crimes  by 
which  he  procured  possession  of  the  crown.  It  is  certain  that  he 
possessed  energy,  courage,  and  capacity ;  but  these  qualities  would 
never  have  compensated  his  subjects  for  the  usurpation  and  the 
vices  of  which  he  was  guilty.  Inured  to  scenes  of  bloodshed 
from  his  childhood,  and  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  his  courage  should  be  stained  with  cruelty,  and  that 
danger  should  have  taught  him  dissimulation.  His  ]>ersonal 
appearance  has  even  been  a  subject  of  warm  controversy ;  while 
some  represent  him  as  small  of  stature  and  humpbacked,  others 
m^ntain  that  his  only  defect  was  in  having  one  shoulder  a  little 
higher  than  the  other. 


A-IX  1480.  CIVIL  BIGHTS— VILLENAUE.  t&S^ 

§  13.  The  reign  of  the  liouse  of  Plantagenct  expired  with 
Itichard  III.  on  Bosworth  field.  In  a  limited  monarchy,  change  of 
a  dynasty  is  generally  accompanied  by  some  revolution  in  the 
state.  The  reigns  of  Henry  VII^  and  of  his  successors  of  the  house 
of  Tudor,  bear  a  character  distinct  from  those  of  the  Flantagenet 
princes.  The  exhaustion  of  the  kingdom  tlirough  the  protracted 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the  almost  entire  annihilation  of  the 
greater  English  nobility,  enabled  the  Tudors  to  rule  with  a  despotic 
power  unknown  to  their  predecessors. 

The  period  of  the  Plantagenets  forms  an  important  and  in- 
teresting epoch  in  English  history.  Its  leading  feature  is  the 
gradual  development  of  the  English  constitution.  The  first  osten- 
sible act  in  the  process  is  the  Great  Charter  wrung  from  John« 
In  the  subsequent  reigns  Magna  Carta  was  repeatedly  confirmed. 
The  weak  and  long  reign  of  Henry  ill.,  and  the  necessities  of 
Edward  I.,  served  to  foster  the  infancy  of  English  freedom »  whilst 
the  establishment  of  the  commons  as  a  permanent  estate  of  the 
great  council  of  the  nation  forms,  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view, 
the  chief  glory  of  this  era  of  history. 

§  14.  From  the  constitution  we  naturally  turn  our  view  to  those 
who  wore  its  subjects.  As  early  at  least  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II i., 
the  legal  equality  of  all  freemen  below  the  rank  of  the  peerage 
appears  to  have  been  completely  established.  The  civil  rights  of  in- 
dividuals were  protected  by  that  venerable  body  of  ancient  customs, 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  common  law,  still  obtains  in  our 
courts  of  justice.  Its  origin  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  remote  anti- 
quity. A  very  small  portion  of  it  may  be  traced  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
times  i  but  the  greater  part  must  have  sprung  up  after  the  Conquest, 
since  we  find  the  pecuniary  penalties  which  marked  the  Anglo-Saxon 
i^slation  exchanged  in  criminal  cases  for  capital  punishment. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  villenage  was  gradiuilly 
mitigated  under  the  Plantagenets ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  certain 
that  at  the  termination  of  their  dynasty  it  was  rapidly  falling  into 
disuse.  Tenants  in  villenage  were  gradually  transformed  into 
copyholders.  Villeins  bound  to  personal  service  escaped  to  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  where  they  could  not  easily  be  traced  and 
reclaimed,  and  entered  into  free  and  voluntary  service  under  a  new 
master.  Others  hid  themselves  in  towns,  where  a  residence  of  a 
twelvemcmth  made  them  free  by  law,  though  they  were  not  ad- 
mitted  to  municipal  privileges.  Something  must  also  be  attributed 
to  manumission.  The  influence  of  the  church  was  exerted  on 
behalf  of  this  degraded  class ;  and  the  repentant  lord  was  exhorted 
by  his  spiritual  adviser  to  give  freedom  to  his  fellow  Christians. 
As  public  opinion  became  more  enlightened  and  humane,  the  courts 
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of  law  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  oppressed  peai^antty  in  all  snits  in 
which  their  rights  were  concerned.  The  statutes  framed  for  the 
regulation  of  wages,  and  the  popular  insurrection  in  the  time  of 
Richard  II.,  betray  an  advance  in  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes ;  and,  though  they  attest  a  large  amount  of  villenage,  they 
discover  at  the  same  time  a  greater  extension  of  freedom. 

§  15.  With  regard  to  the  general  progress  of  the  nation,  we  per- 
ceive under  the  sway  of  the  Plantagenets  a  notable  increase  in  its 
wealth  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  in  its  freedom.  The  woollen 
manufactures  were  established  in  various  parts  of  England,  and 
began  to  supply  foreign  nations.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
English  were  remarkable  for  their  excellence  in  the  arts  of  peace 
as  well  as  of  war.  A  rich  literature,  adorned  with  the  names  of 
Chaucer  and  Gower,  of  Wickliffe  and  Mandeville,  was  now  destined 
to  exercise  a  better  influence,  by  the  invention  of  printing,  intro- 
duced into  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A.    ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

The  vord  Parliament  (parlcment  or 
roUoquivm  as  some  of  our  historians 
translafee  it)  is  derived  from  the  Flench, 
and  signifies  any  asBembly  that  meets 
and  confers  together.  It  appears  on 
the  Close  Rolls  of  1244,  as  applied  to 
the  meeting  of  king  John  and  the  baixms 
Ml  Ronnjrmede.  The  oonsUtaent  parts 
of  parliament  in  its  more  restricted 
sense  are  now,  and  were  under  the  later 
Plantagenet  kings,  the  sovereign  and 
the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  the  lords 
^iritual,  the  lords  temporal  (who  sit,  to* 
gether  with  their  sovereign,  in  onehoose), 
and  the  ooromons,  who  alt  hy  them- 
selves in  another.  The  parliament,  as 
fH>  constituted,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Great  Conncil  of  the  realm,  held  under 
the  Anglo-Norman  kinga,  the  confltit«> 
tiou  of  which  has  been  already  explained 
fp.  129).  It  will  be  convenient  to  trace 
separately  the  history  of  each  honse. 

1.  TiiR  HousB  OF  Ix>RM.— The  spiri- 
tual peerage  ronststed  oriitinally  of 
archbiAhops,  bishops,  and  abbots;  and 
the  lay  peerage  only  of  barons  and 
earls,  but  every  earl  was  also  a  baron. 
For  more  than  two  centuries  after  the 
Norman  conquest  the  only  baronies 
kaw^ini  were  bftnmies  5y  tenvre,  being 


incident  to  the  tennre  of  land  hel6 
immediately  under  the  crown.  Henoe 
the  right  of  peerage  was  originally 
territorial,  being  annexed  to  certain 
lands,  and,  when  they  were  alienated, 
passing  with  them  as  an  appendant. 
Thus  m  1433  the  possession  of  the  castle 
of  Arundel  was  adjudged  to  confer  an 
earldom  "  by  tennre  "  on  its  possessor. 

Afterwards,  when  the  alienations  of 
land  became  frequent,  and  the  number 
of  those  who  held  of  the  king  in  capite 
increased.  It  became  the  practice,  either 
In  the  leign  of  John  or  Henry  III.,  for 
the  king  to  summon  to  the  Gkeat  Council, 
by  Writ,  all  such  persons  as  he  thought 
fit  so  to  summon.  In  this  way  the  dignity 
of  the  peerage  became  peraooal  instead  of 
territorial.  Proof  of  a  tenure  Ij  barony 
became  no  longer  necessary,  and  the  re- 
cord of  the  writ  of  summons  came  to  be 
sufflclent  evidence  to  oovstttute  a  peer. 

The  third  mode  of  creating  peers  Is 

by  I.etter»  Patent  from  the  crown,  in 

which   the    descent   of    the   dignity   Is 

regulated,    being    usually    confined    to 

I  heirs  male.    The  fint  peer  created  by 

j  patent  was  lord   Beauchamp  of  Kidder- 

I  minster,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  (1387). 

It  is  still  occasionally  the  pracUce  to  call 

up  the  eldest  son  of  a  peer  to  the  House 

of  Lords  by  writ  of  summons  in  the  name 

or  his  f.ither's  barony ;   bnt«  wHh  tbto 
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exception,  peers  are  dov  alweTe  cieaied 
bgr  letters  pAtent. 

The  first  Instance  in  which  earls  and 
barons  are  called  peers  is  in  14  Edw.  IJ. 
(1321)k  in  the  award  of  exile  against  the 


The  degrees  of  nobility  are  dukes, 
marqoesaes,  earls,  yisoonnta,  and  barons. 
1.  The  title  of  Dukt  or  dnia  was  used 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  a  title  of 
dignity ;  but  as  William  the  Conqueror 
and  his  successors  were  dokcs  of  Nor- 
mandy, they  would  not  honour  any 
saldect  with  the  Utle  till  the  reign  of 
Edward  III^  who,  claiming  to  be  icing 
of  France,  created  his  eldest  son  Edward, 
the  Black  Prince,  duke  of  Cornwall  (1337). 
Several  of  the  royal  family  subsequently 
leoeiTed  the  title  of  duke.  2.  The  Utle 
of  Jfeu^gHSts  or  marekio  was  originally 
applied  to  a  Lord  Marcher,  or  lord  of 
the  frontier  districts,  called  the  marches, 
from  the  Teutonic  word  marJEO,  a  limit ; 
but  it  was  first  created  a  parliamentary 
dignity  by  Richard  II.,  who  made  Robert 
de  Vers  marquess  of  Dublin  (13M).  3.  An 
Emrl  corresponded  to  the  Saxon  ealdor^ 
maa  or  alderman,  who  originally  had 
the  administration  of  a  shire.  Under 
the  Moman  kings  the  title  became 
merely  personal,  though  the  earl  oon« 
tinned  to  receive  a  third  penny  of  the 
emoluments  arising  from  the  pleas  in 
the  county  courts.  In  Latin  the  eaii 
was  called  €bsiM,  and  after  the  Konuan 
CMiqQest  CowKtt  whence  the  name  countjf 
is  sUU  applied  to  the  shires  %  but  the  Utle 
of  count  never  superseded  the  more  an- 
cient designaUon  of  earl,  and  soon  fell 
into  disnae.  The  Utle  of  earl  continued 
to  be  the  highest  hereditery  dignity  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  4.  The  dignity  of 
Vimmnt  or  Ftce-Onnes  was  borrowed  from 
Trance,  and  was  first  conferred  in  1440  by 
Henry  VI.,  who  had  been  crowned  king 
of  France.  6.  The  Utle  of  ifaroii  has  been 
already  explained.    (See  p.  126.) 

II.  Thb  Hooas  or  Gonmoxs.— The 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  con- 
sist of  the  knights  of  the  shires,  and  the 
burgesses,  or  representatives  of  the  cities, 
universlUes,  and  boroughs.  The  origin 
of  the  knighU  of  the  shires  is  tiaoed 
to  the  fourteenth  clause  in  the  charter  of 
John,  by  which  the  sheriff  was  bound  to 
sommoo  to  the  Great  Council  aU  the  (in- 
ferior) tenants  in  chief,  llie  principle  of 
pepresentatlon  introduced  by  Simon  da 
Montfurt  in  the  4Mh  of  H^nry  III.  (12U) 


has  been  already  explained  (p.  148>. 
From  this  Ume  till  the  23rd  of  F^ward  I. 
(1296)  the  representeUves  of  the  cities  and 
boroi^s  were  ocjcasionally  summoned; 
but  they  were  not  permanently  engrafted 
upon  parliament  till  the  latter  dote,  when 
the  expenses  of  Edward,  arising  flnom  his 
foreign  wars,  led  him  to  have  recourw 
to  this  means  for  obtainhiig  supplies  of 
money.  ThU  U  the  Ime  do/e  of  tAo 
Botue  qf  Qmmmu  (Stubbs,  p.  4M> 
The  success  of  the  experiment  insured 
iU  repetition ;  and  the  king  found  that 
he  could  more  readily  obtain  larger  sums 
of  money  by  the  subsidies  of  the  dUseno 
and  burgesses  than  he  had  previously 
obtained  by  tallages  upon  their  towns. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  the  only 
object  of  summoning  the  ciUiens  and 
burgesses  was  to  obtain  money,  and  that 
it  was  not  originally  intended  to  give 
them  the  power  of  consenting  to  the 
laws.  And  often  after  this  period  the 
upper  house  oonUnued  to  sit  and  pass 
laws,  when  the  commons  had  retired. 
But  gnwlually  the  power  of  the  purso 
procured  them  a  share  in  legislation. 

At  first  both  houses  sat  in  the  ssuuo 
chamber;  but  from  the  earliest  tlmm 
tliey  voted  separately,  and  imposwtl 
separate  taxes,  each  upon  its  own  order. 
The  knights  of  the  shires  voted  at  flrat 
with  the  earls  and  barons;  but  in  the 
latter  years  of  Edward  III.  the  bouses 
delibeixted  apart,  and  were  divided  as  we 
now  find  them. 

In  the  feeble  reign  of  Edward  II.  the 
commons  were  not  slow  in  advancing 
their  righU;  and  the  rolls  of  parUa- 
ment  riiow  that  on  one  occasion,  at 
least,  they  granted  supplies  on  con- 
dition that  the  king  should  redress  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complained. 
Gradually  the  assent  of  the  commons 
oame  to  be  considered  necessary  for  the 
enactment  of  laws ;  and  In  the  long  and 
prosperous  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
three  essential  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment were  generally  established:  (1)  The 
consent  of  parliament  to  all  extraordinary 
aids  and  taxes ;  (2)  the  concurrence  of  the 
two  house*  in  all  matters  affecting  the 
realm;  (3)  the  right  of  the  commons  to 
Inquire  into  public  abuMs,  and  to  impeach 
public  counsellors.  With  regard  to  tha 
second  constitutional  principle  mentioned 
above,  we  find  in  1ft  Edward  J  I.  that 
**  matters  to  be  esUbUshed  for  the  esUta 
«f  the  king  and  hit  hidn,  aiid  for  tto 
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estate  of  the  realm  end  of  the  people;  simll 
be  treated,  accorded,  and  ei^ablished,  in 
parliament  by  the  kinff.  and  by  the  aaeent 
of  the  prelates,  earls,  and  baruns,  and  the 
cummonalty  of  the  realm,  according  as 
has  been  before  accustomed."  It  was  the 
practice  that  the  petitions  of  the  commons, 
with  the  respective  answers  made  to  them 
in  the  Icing's  name,  should  be  dmwn  up 
after  the  end  of  the  session  in  the  form  of 
laws,  and  entered  upon  the  sUtute-roU. 
Still  It  must  be  obsenred  that  the  statutes 
do  not  always  express  the  tme  sense  of 
the  commons,  as  their  petitions  were  fn- 
qoently  modified  and  otherwise  altered  by 
the  king's  answers.  The  first  Instance  in 
which  the  commons  exercised  the  thinl 
constitutional  principle  alluded  to  was  in 
M  Edwaxd  III.,  when.  Instigated  hy  the 
Black  Prince,  they  impeached  lofd  Latimer 
and  other  ministers  of  the  king. 

Under  the  reign  of  Richard  U.  the 
power  of  the  House  of  OommoBs  msde 
still  fhrther  progress,  which  was  con- 
tinned  under  the  three  kings  of  the 
house  of  Lancsster,  who  owed  their 
ihrone  to  a  parliamentary  title.  Among 
the  righU  established  under  these  kings 
the  two  following  were  the  roost  im- 
portant: 1.  The  introduction.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  of  complete  statutes 
under  the  name  of  bills,  instead  of  the 
old  petition^  to  which  the  king  gave 
his  consent,  and  which  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  alter,  as  he  had  done  in  the  case 
of  petitions.  It  now  became  the  practice 
for  either  house  to  originate  a  Mil,  except 
in  the  case  of  OMmey  bills,  which  con- 
tinned  to  be  cr^finated  exclusively  by 
the  commons.  3.  That  the  king  ought 
not  to  take  notice  of  matters  pending 
in  parliament,  and  that  the  commons 
should  enjoy  liberty  of  speech. 

llie  persons  who  had  the  right  of  voting 
for  knights  of  the  shire  were  declared  by 
8  Ben.  VI.  c.  7,  to  be  aU  fkeefaolders  of 
lands  and  tenements  of  the  annual  value 
of  40s.,  equivalent  at  least  to  aot.  of  our 
value;  which  was  a  Umitstkon  of  the 
number  of  voters,  since  It  would  appear 
ftom  7  H-sn.  IV.  c  15,  that  sll  persons 
whatever,  present  at  the  county  court,  had 
previously  the  right  of  voting  for  the 
knights  of  their  shires.  For  fliither  par* 
tlcnlars  as  to  the  House  of  Lords»  see  sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  The  Historic  Peerage  nf 
EHgland,  Introduction,  in  the  edit,  of 
1857 ;  and  as  to  the  House  of  Gommoos, 
HalUta's  Midaie  Agte,  voL  lit.  c.  8.       . 


B.  AUTHORITIES  FOR  THE  PERIOD 
OF  THE  PLANTAGBNKTS  FROM 
JOHN  TO  RICHARD  HI. 
A  reference  to  Note  C,  appended  to 
chapter  vii.  (ip,  129, 130;.  will  dhow  what 
histories  already  mentioned  extend  into 
this  period  In  addition  m^y  be  named 
the  AnnaU  «/  J)nn$i<Me  to  1207  (Rolls); 
Walter  of  Hemingford,  Uvee  tif  EdMcard 
/.,  //.,  ///.;  John  Trokelowe,  JnmOei 
EWyardi  11.^  with  a  continuation  by  Henry 
Blaneford  (Rolls);  Robert  of  Avesbury, 
ffistoria  de  MirabHibue  Gtetie  ^wtrdi 
in. :  the  Monk  of  Evesham,  HiH.  Vita  et 
Hrgni  Hicardi  It. ;  Otterboume's  drtmi- 
cU,  from  Brute  to  1430  ;  Whethamstede's 
Chronicle,  1441  to  1460 (Rolls);  Elmham, 
Vita  et  Geeta  Henriei  V.  (Rolls);  Titus 
Lirlus,  idem.;  William  of  Worcester, 
Annalee  Rerum  Anglicaruin,  1384  to  148i  { 
Rous,  HUtoria  Begum  Anglke  (to  1485). 
The  preoeding  works  are  published  tu 
Hearnc's  collection.  The  following  are  in 
the  collection  of  Hall:  Nicholas  Trivet, 
AnnaJUt  §ex  regum  Angtia,  1135  to  1318 ; 
Adam  Murimuth,  Ckronide  (with  con- 
tinuaUon),  1303  to  1380.  The  ChronieU 
qf  Lttnercost^  publidied  by  the  Bannatyne 
Club,  extends  from  1201  to  1348.  Joan. 
Amundesham,  1422-1440  (Rolls).  The 
following  Are  in  Camden's  Anglica,  kc. : 
Thos.  de  la  More,  De  Vila  et  MarU 
JBdwardi  JI.;  Walsingham,  Hietoria 
hremt  Anglia,  1272  to  1422:  the  same 
author's  Bypodigma  Seuttriet,  oontalnhig 
an  account  of  the  affairs  of  Normandy 
to  Ueniy  V.  (Rolls),  is  also  in  Camden. 
Froissart's  Cknmiquee  (translated  by 
Lord  Bemeis)  is  an  intereeting  but  not 
very  trustworthy  work  for  the  times  of 
Edward  HI.  and  Richard  U.  CKnm. 
Anglia,  1338-1388  (Rolls).  The  Chro- 
niques  of  Monstrelet  (1400  to  1487)  and 
the  Memoirea  of  Philip  de  Gominee  (1481 
to  1408)  may  also  be  consulted  for  foreign 
affairs  during  the  later  Flantagenets. 

The  early  printed  chroniclee  which 
treat  of  this  period,  wtth  the  exception 
of  Fabyaa's  (to  1500)  and  Hardyng's 
(to  1538),  are  not  oontemporary.  The 
principal  are  those  of  Hall,  Grafton, 
Holinsbed,  and  8towe.  Sir  Thos.  More'a 
JKstory  qf  Richard  III.  Is  the  best 
authority  for  that  period:  he  was  old 
enough  to  have  heard  tlie  fiicts  from 
contemporaries,  and  especially  ftom 
bishop  Morton,  ia  whose  ssrvios  U^ 
hsd  lived: 


Henry  VI  I.  and  Elizab«tli  of  York.    From  their  mouament  in  Westniinster  AbUy. 

BOOK  IV. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  TUDOR. 
A.D.  1485-1603.    . 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

HEXRY  VII.      A.D.  1485-1500. 

§  1.  latroductiofi.  §  2.  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  His  coronBtion,  marriage, 
and   settlement  of   the   government.     §  3.  Discontents.     Invasion   of 

.Lambert  Simnel,  and  battle  of  Stoke.  Coronation,  of  the  queen. 
§4.  Foreign  atfairs.  Peace  of  Estaples.  §5.  Perkin  Warbeck.  'txecu- 
tion  of  lord  Stanley..  ^6.  Further  attempts  of  Perkin.  Cornish  in- 
surrection, and  batt^e  of  Blackheath.  §  7.  Perkin  again  invodej 
iilDglalid,  is  captured,  and  erecuted.     Execution  of  Warwick.     §  8.  Mar- 

.  nage  and  death  of  prince  Arthur.  Marriage  of  the  princess  Mar^rel. 
Oppression  of  Empson  and  Dudley      §  9.*  Matrimonial  negociations  of 

'  Henry.  Death  and  character  of  the  king.  §  10.  Miscellaneous  occurrences. 

§  1.  The  accession  of  the  Tudors  to  the  English  throne  is  nearly 
coincident  with,  the  proper  epoch  of  modem  history..  The  final  im- 
portant change  in  the  European  popukktionfr  had  been  effected  by 
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the  settlement  of  the  Turks  at  Constantinople  in  1453.  The  im- 
provement in  navigation  was  soon  to  lay  open  a  new  world,  as  well 
as  a  new  route  to  that  ancient  continent  of  Asia,  whose  almost 
fabulous  riches  had  attracted  the  wonder  and  cupidity  of  Europeans 
since  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Hence  was  to  arise  a  new 
system  of  relations  among  the  states  of  Europe.  The  commerce  of 
the  East,  previously  monopolized  by  the  Venetians  and  Genoese, 
began  to  be  diverted  to  the  Western  nations ;  its  richest  products 
to  be  rivalled  by  those  of  another  hemisphere.  The  various  Euro- 
pean states,  having  consolidated  their  domestic  institutions,  were 
beginning  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  afbirs  of  their  netghboun. 
The  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  in  the  r^gn  of 
Henry  VII.,  is  justly  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  political 
system  of  Europe,  or  of  that  series  of  wars  and  negociations  among 
its  different  kin^oms  which  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 
The  house  of  Tudor,  lifted  to  the  throne  by  the  civil  wars,  and 
strengthened  by  the  very  desolation  which  they  had  occasioned, 
was  enabled  to  play  an  effective  part  upon  the  continent,  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  that  European  influence  which  England  still 
commands. 

Besides  the  advantages  derived  from  commerce,  the  intercourse  of 
nations  is  beneficially  felt  in  their  mutual  influence  upon  opinion  and 
the  progress  of  society.  Europe,  first  cemented  into  a  whole  by  the 
conquests  of  the  Romans,  derived  a  still  firmer  bond  of  union  from 
its  common  Christianity.  The  distinguishing  historical  feature  of 
the  reign  of  the  Tudors  is  the  progress  and  final  establishment 
of  the  Reformation.  That  great  revolution  was  accompanied  by 
an  astonishing  progress  in  manners,  literature,  and  the  arts ;  but, 
above  all,  it  encouraged  that  spirit  of  civil  freedom,  by  which,  under 
the  house  of  Stuart,  the  last  seal  was  affixed  to  our  constitutional 
liberties. 

§  2.  The  victory  which  the  earl  of  Richmond  gained  at  fiosworth  ^ 
was  entirely  decisive.  Sir  William  Stanley  placed  upon  his  head 
the  crown  which  Richard  had  worn  in  the  battle ;  and  the  acclama- 
tions of  "Long  live  Henry  the  Seventh!"  by  a  natural  and 
unpremeditated  movement,  resounded  from  all  quarters  of  the  field 
(August  22, 1485).  Henry  was  now  in  hia  30th  year.  He  had 
no  real  title  to  the  crown ;  but  he  determined  to  put  himself  in  im- 
mediate possession  of  regal  authority,  and  to  show  all  opponents 
that  nothing  but  force  of  arms  should  be  able  to  expel  him.  He 
brought  to  the  throne  all  the  bitter  feelings  of  the  Lanoastriana. 
To  exalt  that  party,  and  depress  the  adherents  of  the  house  of 
York,  were  his  favourite  objects,  and  through  the  eariier  part  of 
his  reign  were  never  forgotten.    His  first  command  after  the  battle 
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of  Boflworth  was  to  secure  the  person  of  Edward  I^antageotet,  eaii 
of  Warwick,  son  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  who  had  been  put  to 
death  by  his  brother,  Edward  IV.  Henry  immediately  afterwards 
set  out  for  the  capital.  His  journey  bore  the  appearance  of  an 
cstabtiahed  monarch  making  a  peaceable  progress  through  his 
d:>minions,  rather  than  that  of  a  prince  who  had  opened  his  way  to 
the  throne  by  force  of  arms.  The  promise  he  had  made  of  marrying 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  seemed  to  insure  a.  union 
of  the  contending  titles  of  the  two  families;  but^  though  bound 
by  honour  as  well  as  by  interest  to  complete  this  alliance,  he 
was  resolved  to  postpone  it  till  the  ceremony  of  his  own  ocnxma* 
tion*  should  be  iQnished,  and  his  title  recognized  by  parliament. 
Anxious  to  support  his  personal  and  hereditary  right  to  the  throne, 
he  dreaded  lest  an  earlier  marriage  with  the  princess  should  imply 
a  right  in*  her  to  participate  in  the  sovereignty,  and  raise  doubts  of 
his  own  title  through  the  house  of  Lancaster.  On  the  30th  of  October 
Henry  was  crowned  at  Westminster  by  cardinal  Bourchier,  arch- 
bishop of  Oanterbuiy.  The  parliament,  which  assemUed  soon  after, 
seemed  entirely  devoted  to  him.  It  was  enacted  **  That  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  crown  should  rest,  remain,  and  abide  in  the  king,  and 
none  other ; "  but  whether  as  rightful  heir,  or  only  as  present  pos^ 
sessor,  was  not  determined.  In  the  following  year  Henry  applied  to 
the  papal  authority  for  a  confirmation  of  his  title.  The  parliament, 
at  his  instigation,  passed  an  act  of  attainder  agunst  the  late  king 
and  the  richest  of  his  adherents ;  they  also  reversed  the  attainders 
of  Henry  VL  and  107  Lancastrians.  Henry  bestowed  favours  and 
honours  on  some  particular  persons  who  were  attached  to  him ;  but 
the  ministers  whom  he  most  trusted  and  favoured  were  not  chosen 
froxn  among  the  nobility,  or  even  from  among  the  laity.  John 
Hortoft  and  Hiehard  Fox,  two  clergymen  of  singular  industry 
and  capacity,  who  had  shared  in  bis  dangers  and  distresses,  were 
called  to  the  privy  council ;  Morton  was  restored  to  the  bishopric 
of  Ely,  and  Fox  was  created  bishop  of  Exeter  (1487).  The 
Ibrmer^  aoon  aftar^  upon  the  death  of  Bourchier,  was  raised  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  The  king's  marriage  was  celebrated  at  London, 
January  18,  1486,  with  greater  demonstrations  of  joy  than  ap- 
pealed dther  at  his  first  entry  or  his  coronation.  But,  though 
married,  the  queen  was  not  crowned  until  the  end  of  the  next  yeai*. 
%  3.  la  the  oouise  of  this  year  an  abortive  attempt  at  insurrection 
was  made  by  lord  Ix>vel :  but  though  Henry  had  been  able  to  de^ 
feat  this  hasty  rebellion,  laised  by  the  relics  of  Richard's  partisans, 
his  government  was  disturbed  by  a  more  formal  attempt.  There 
lived  in  Oxford  one  Richard  Simon,  a  priest,  who  entertained  the 
<Mgn  of  disturbing  Hcpry  s  government  by  raising  up  a  pretender 
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to  the  crown.  For  thftt  parpose  he  cast  his^oyes  on  Lambert  Simnel, 
a  joath  of  fifteen  yeara  of  age,  who  was  son  of  a  joiner,  or,  as  some 
say,  of  a  baker.  Being  endowod  with  understanding  abore  his 
years,  send  address  above  his  condition,  Simnel  seemed  well  fitted  to 
personate  a  prince.  A  report  had  been  spread  among  the  people 
and  reoeif  ed  with  great  avidity,  that  Richard,  duke  of  York»  second 
son  of  Edward  IV.,  had  escaped  from  the  cruelty  of  his  uncle,  and 
lay  somewhere  concealed  in  England.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
rumour,  Simon  instructed  his  pupil  to  assume  that  name,  which  he 
found  to  be  80  fondly  chedshed  by  the  public ;  but  hearing  afteiv 
wards  &  new  report,  that  the  earl  of  Warwick  had  made  his  escape 
fmn  the  Tower,  and  observing  that  this  news  was  attended  with 
no  less  general  satisfaction,  he  changed  his  plans,  and  made  Simnel 
persoiiate  that  unfortunate  prince.  As  the  Irish  were  zealously 
attached  to  the  house  d  York,  and  bore  an  affectioaitte  regard  to 
the  memory  of  Richard,  duke  c^  York,  Warwick's  grandfather,  who 
had  been  their  lieutenant,  Ireland  was  selected  for  the  first  scene 
of  the  plot.  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  the  deputy,  and 
other  persons  of  distinction,  gave  countenance  to  Simnel ;  and  he 
was  crowned  at  Dublin,  under  the  appellation  of  Edward  VI.  (May, 
1487).  The  whole  island  followed  the  example  of  the  capital,  'and 
not  a  sword  was  drawn  in  Henry's  quarrel.  The  king'i»  first  act 
on  this  intelligence  was  to  order  the  queen-dowager  and  her  son, 
the  marquis  of  Dorset,  into  close  confinement,  the  former  in  the 
nunnc^  ef  Bermondsey,  the  latter  to  the  Tower.  He  next  ordered 
Warwick  to  be  taken  from  the  Tower,  be  led  in  procession  through 
the  streets  of  Lond(m,  be  conducted  to  St.  PauPs,  and  there  exposed 
to  the  view  of  the  whole  pec^le.  The  expedient  had  its  efiect 
in  England ;  but  in  Ireland  the  people  still  persist^  in  their  revolt, 
and  Henry  had  soon  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  desiga  against 
him  was  not  ladd  on  such  slight  foundations  as  the  absuidity  of  the 
contrivance  seemed  to  imply.  John,  earl  of  Lincoln,  son  of  John 
dc  la  Pole,  dukeof  Suffolk,  and  of  Elizabeth,  eldest  sister  of  Edward 
IV.,  whom  Richard  III.  had  declared  heir  to  the  throne,  was  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy ;  and  he  induced  Margarei,  the  dowager  <iuchesa 
of  Burgundy,  another  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  to  join  it.  Afte^  boik- 
suiting  with  Lincoln  and  lord  Level,  she  hired  a  body lof  2000  veteftin 
Germans,  under  the  ccxninand  of  Martin  Schwartz,  a  brave  and 
experienced  officer,  and  sent  them  over,  together  with  these  two 
noblemen,  to  join  Simnel  in  Ireland.  An  invasion  of  England 
.was  resolved  on.  Simnel  landed  in  Lancashire,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Stoke,  near  Newark.  He  was  defeated  by  Henry  in  a 
decisive  battle  (June  16,  1487).  Lincoln  and  ScbwaHz  perished 
-Oil  ^he  field,  with  .4000  of  their  followers.    Ijovel  escaped,  but  waa 
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tkeret  more  seeii  or  heard  of.«  Slmnel,  with  his  tutor  Simon, 
was  taken  prisoner.  Simon,  being  a  priest,  was'  not  tried  at  law, 
and  was  only  committed  to  close  custody.  Simnel  was  too  con- 
temptible to  be  an  object  either  of  apprehension  or  resentment. 
He  was  pardoned,  and  raatU  a  scullion  in  the  king's  kitchen,  jfroiii 
which  post  he  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  rank  of  falconer. 

§  4.  The  foreign  transactions  of  this  reign  present  little  of  interest 
or  importance.  The  cautious  and  parsimonious  temper  of  the  king 
rendered  him  averse  to  war,  and  he  could  never  be  induced  to  take 
up  aims  when  he  saw  the  least  prospect  of  attaining  his  ends  by 
negodation.  About  this  time  events  in  France  compelled  his  in- 
terference ;  but  it  was  exercised  too  late,  and  without  vigour  enough 
to  be  effective.  Charles  VIII.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  France  in  1483,  was  extremely  desirous  of  annexing  Brittany 
to  Mb  dominions;  and,  at  the  invitation  of  some  discontented 
Breton  barons,  the  French  invaded  that  province  with  a  large  army 
(1488).  Henry  entered  into  a  league  with  Maximilian  of  Germany 
and  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  for  the  defence  of  Brittany ;  but  tho 
resources  of  these  princes  were  distant,  and  Henry  himself  only 
despatched  an  army  of  6000  men,  which,  in  virtue  of  a  secret 
agreemtent  with  Charles,  never  took  the  field  (1489).  An  unfore- 
seen event  disconcerted  the  policy  of  the  allies.  Anne,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  duchy  of  Brittany  on  the  death  of  her  father  in 
1488,  had  made  a  contract  with  Maximilian,  but  Charles  invested 
Rennes,  where  the  duchess  resided,  with  a  large  army,  and  extorted 
a  promise  of  marriage  as  the  condition  of  her  release.  Tho  nuptials 
were  accordingly  celebrated,  and  Anne  was  conducted  to  Paris, 
which  shd  entered  amidst  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  people. 
Thus  Brittany  was  finally  annexed  to  the  French  crown  (1491). 

On  pretence  of  a  French  war,  Henry  now  levied  a  benevolence,'^ 
and  the  parliament,  which  met  soon  after,  inflamed  with  the  idea 
of  a  war  with  France,  voted  him  a  supply.  He  crossed  over  to 
Calais  with  a  large  army,  and  proceeded  to  invest  Boulogne ;  but 
notwithstanding  these   professions  of  hostility,   secret   advances 


•  •  T«wanli  (iM  clow  of  the  17th  eontatj. 
•C  his  iMt  at  M  iMter  LoveU  in  Oxfordshire, 
was  aocidenUlly  disooTered  a  chamber 
under  the  ground*  ih  which  was  the  skele- 
tM  of  a  man  seated'  in  a  chah*.  with  his 
head  ndining  on  a  table.  Hence  it  is 
supposed  that  the  fugitive  had  found  an 
'asylum  in  this  subterraneous  chamber, 
where  he  was  perhaps  starved  to  death 
thruugli  neglect."— /lifi/ard. 

f  FarUaaient  consented  that  a  bene- 
'9oUnee,  or  eootribution.  should  be  levied 


^tnm  the  abler  sort."  This  mode  «f 
raising  money,  devisrd  by  Edward  IV., 
was  abolished  by  Richard  III.,  but  after- 
wards revived  by  him,  under  another 
name,  and  now  by  Ueniy  VII.,  with  thSe 
consent  of  parllamenL  In  1505  Heniy 
raised  another  benevolence,  without  con- 
sent of  parliament.  **  So  forcible,"  says 
Ooke,  "is  once  a  precedent  fixed  in  the 
crown,  add  what  proviso  you  will."  ^ 
Ins.  p.  61,  4  lus.  p.  32. 
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had  been  mado  towards  peace  above  three  months  before,  and  oom- 
niis3loncrs  had  ^n  appointed  to  treat  of  the  terma.  They  met 
at  Estaplcs.  The  king  of  France  consented  to  pay  £149,000  in 
half-yearly  instalments  for  the  peaceable  possession  of  Brittany 
(1492).  Thus  the  king,  as  remarked  by  his  historian,  Lord  fiacOn, 
made  profit  upon  his  subjects  for  the  war,  and  upon  his  enemiea  lor 
the  peace.    (Supplement,  Note  I.) 

f  5.  Henry  had  now  reason  to  flatter  himself  with  the  proapeot 
of  durable  peace  and  tranquillity ;  but  his  inveterate  and  indelati- 
^ble  enemies  raised  up  an  adTersary  who  long  kept  him  in  alarm, 
and  sometimes  even  brought  him  into  danger.  The  report  was 
revived  that  Richard,  duke  of  York,  had  escaped  from  the  Tower 
when  his  elder  brother  was  murdered ;  .and,  finding  this  rumour 
greedily  received,  the  enemies  of  Henry  looked  out  for  some  young 
man  to  porscmate  that  unfortunate  prince.  There  was  one  FScroe 
Osbeck,  or  Perkin  Warbeck,  bom  at  Toumay  of  respectable  parents, 
who  by  the  natural  versatility  and  sagacity  of  his  genius  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  fitted  to  act  any  part,  or  assume  any  character. 
Be  was  comely  in  his  person,  graceful  in  his  air,  courtly  in  his 
address,  full  of  docility  and  good  sense  in  his  behaviour  and  oon- 
versation.  The  war  which  was  then  ready  to  break  out  between 
France  and  England  seemed  to  afiford  a  proper  opportunity  for  the 
discovery  of  this  new  phenomenon ;  and  Ireland,  which  still  retained 
its  attachment  to  the  house  of  York,  was  chosen  as  the  proper  place 
for  his  first  appearance.  He  landed  at  Cork;  and  immediately 
assuming  the  name  of  Richard  Flantagenct,  drew  to  him  partisans 
among  that  credulous  people  (14  92).  The  news  soon  reached  France, 
and  Charles  sent  Fcrkin  an  invitation  to  repair  to  him  at  Paris. 
Ho  received  him  with  all  the  marks  of  r^ard  due  to  the  duke 
of  York ;  settled  on  him  a  handsome  { ension ;  assigned  him  magni> 
ficent  lodgings ;  and,  in  order  to  provide  at  once  for  his  dignisy 
and  security,  gave  him  a  guard  for  his  person.  When  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  France  and  England  at  Estaples,  Henry  applied 
to  have  Perkin  put  into  hi:i  hands;  but  Charles,  resolute  not  to 
betray  a  young  man,  of  whatever  birth,  whom  he  had  invited  into 
his  kingdom,  would  only  agree  to  dismiss  him.  The  pretended 
Richard  retired  to  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  who  is  thought  by 
many  to  have  been  the  original  instigator  of  the  plot.  This  princess, 
after  feigning  a  long  and  severe  scrutiny,  burst  out  into  joy  and 
admiration  at  his  wonderful  deliverance,  embraced  him  as  her 
nephew,  the  true  image  of  Edward,  the  sole  heir  of  the  Plantagenets, 
and  the  legitimate  successor  to  the  English  throne.  Sha  imme- 
diately assigned  him  an  equipage  suited  to  his  pretend«i  bir^h.  and 
on  all  occasions  honoured  him  with  the  appellation  of  the  U^tit* 
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Jiose  of  Enghnd  (1493).  ThQ  EDgUxh,  from  their  great  commu- 
nication with  the  l/ow  Countries,  were  every  day  more  and  more 
preposseMed  in  favour  of  the  impooitor.  The  whole  nation  was  held 
in  suapenaoy  a  regular  eonHpiracy  was  formed  against  the  king's 
authority,  and  a  eorrespondence  hettled  between  the  malcontents  in 
Flanden  and  those  in  England.  The  king  was  informed  of  all  theso 
particulars ;  but  agreeably  to  his  character,  which  was  both  cautious 
and  resolute,  he  proceeded  delibecately,  though  steadily,  in  counter- 
working the  projects  of  his  enemies.  His  first  object  was  to  ascertain 
the  death  of  the  real  didce  of  York,  and  to  confirm  the  opinion  that 
had  always  ivevailed  with  regard  to  that  event.  Two  of  the 
persons  employed  in  the  murder  of  Richard's  nejihews,  Forrest  and 
Dighton,  were  alive^  and  they  agreed  in  the  same  story ;  but,  as  the 
bodies  were  supposed  to  have  been  removed  by  Kichard's  orden 
from  the  |ilace  where  they  were  first  interred,  and  could  not  now  be 
found,  it  was  noL  in  Henry's  ^lower  to  put  the  fact,  so  much  as  he 
wished,  beyond  all  doubt  and  controversy.*  He  dispersed  his  spies 
all  over  Flanders  and  England ;  and  he  induced  hir  llobert  Clifibrd, 
one  of  the  partisans  of  the  impostor,  to  betray  the  secrets  intrusted 
to  him.  Several  of  Warbeck's  portisans  in  England  were  arraigned, 
convicted,  and  executed  for  high  treason.  Among  the  victims  was 
sir  William  Stanley,  the  lord  chamberlain,  who  had  saved  Henry's 
life  at  Bosworth.  He  had  told  Clififord  in  confidence,  that,  if  ho 
were  sure  the  young  man  who  appeared  in  Flanders  was  really 
son  to  king  Edward,  he  never  would  bear  arms  against  him. 

§  G.  The  fate  of  Stanley  made  a  great  impression  on  the  kingdom, 
and  struck  all  the  partisans  of  Perkin  with  the  deepest  dismay. 
When  Perkin  found  that  the  king's  authority  daily  gained  ground 
among. the  people,  and  that  his  own  pretensions  were  becoming 
obsolete,  he  resolved  to  attempt  something  which  might  revive  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  his  partisans.  After  a  vain  attempt 
upon  the  coast  of  Kent  he  crossed  over  into  Ireland  (1495).  But 
sir  Edward  Poynings,  who  had  been  appointed  deputy  of  Ireland  in 
1494,t  had  put  the  affairs  of  that  island  into  so  good  a  |  osture 
that  Perkin  met  with  little  success.  He  therefore  bent  his  coun$e 
towards  Scotland,  and  presented  himself  to  James  IV.,  who  then 

*  See  note.  p.  221.  TIm  <d4ectloD  i  t<Mh.ir»«tory4rAv2aiid.vol.lLpp.68.M. 
raised  ttxm  their  impunity  (which  would  |  f  The  statute  of  Droghcda.  enacted  in 
naturallj  be  a  oondiiion  of  their  con-  i  1495,  and  known  by  the  name  of  PoynlDBs' 
torioo)  ia  far  more  than  outweighed  by  |  law,  fonned  the  basts  for  the  goveniment 
the  rewards  they  had  received  ftom  |  of  Ireiaiid  till  the  time  of  the  Unioa.  Its 
Richard. .  The  fact  that  the  pretended  most  important  pruvisioa  was  that  no  biU 
duke  of  York  never  attempted  to  explain  could  be  introduced  into  the  Irish  parlia- 
what  had  becomo  of  Edward  V.  is  con-  ment  rniless  it  had  preTlonaly  received  the 
elusive  agidDst  his  own  claims.    MacUn-  I  approval  of  tb»  EnfUab  oonncU. 
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gcrerncHl  tliat  kingdom.  JamcB  gave  him  in  marriaji^c  the  lady 
Kathmiiie  Gordon,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  made  an 
inroad  Into  England  (1496),  carrying  Terkin  along  with  him,  in 
hopes  that  the  appearance  of  the  pretended  prince,  who  issued  a 
proclamation,  styling  himself  Bichard  IV.,  might  raise  an  insur- 
rsction  in  the  northern  counties.  Instead  of  joining  the  inraders, 
•the  English  prepared  to  repel  them  ;  and  James  retreated  into  his 
own  country.  Henry  discovered  little  anxiety  to  procure  either 
neparation  or  vengeance  for  this  insult  committed  on  hun  hy  the 
.Soots :  his  chief  concern  was  to  draw  advantage  from  it,  by  the 
pretence  which  it  afforded  him  to  levy  impositions  on  his  own 
subjects.  But  the  people,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  immense 
^treasures  which  he  had  amassed,  could  ill  brook  these  new  ex- 
.actions.  When  the  attempt  was  made  to  levy  the  subsidy  in 
iC!omwall,  the  inhabitants,  numerous  and  poor,  robust  and  courage- 
lous,  murmured  against  a  tax  occasioned  by  a  sudden  inroad  of  the 
Scots,  from  which  they  esteemed  themselves  entirely  secure,  and 
which  had  usually  been  repelled  by  the  northern  counties.  They 
took  up  arms,-  and  about  10,000,  instigated  by  Flammark,  an 
attorney,  determined  to  march  to  London.  They  were  defeated  at 
Dlackheath  (June  17,  1497).  Their  leaders,  with  lord  Audley, 
were  taken  and  executed;  2000  were  slain;  the  rest  were  made 
prisoners,  but  were  dismissed  without  further  pumshment. 

§  7.  Henry  now  attempted  by  negociations  to  obtain  possession 
of  Warbeck's  person.  But  James  refused  his  advances  y  and, 'as  he 
could  ho  longer  afford  the  pretender  protection,  he  IStted-oiit  a 
small  flotilla,  with  which  Warbeck'  and  his  wife  escaped  to  Irelftnd 
(July  30, 1497).  He  was  invited  to  land  in  Comwali  (September  T). 
No  sooner  did  he  make  his  appearance  at  Bodmin,  than  the  popu-- 
lace  ilocked  to  his  standard  ;  and  Terkin,  elated  with  his  success, 
atten4>ted  to  get  possession  of  Exeter.  On  learning  the  approach 
of  the  king's  forces,  he  abandoned  the  siege '  and  advanced  to 
Taunton.  Though  his  followers  now  amounted  to  the  number  bf 
nearly  7000,  and  seemed  still  resolute  to  maintain  his  dause.  He  him- 
self despaired  of  success,  and  secretly  withdrew  to  the  .  anctuary  of 
BeauUeu,  in  the  New  Korest  (September  21).  The  rebels  submitted 
to  the  king's  mercy ;  a  few  persons  of  desperate  fortunes  were 
executed,  many  were  severely  fined,  the  rest  were  dismissed  with 
impunity.  Perkin  himself  was  persuaded,  under  promise  of  life, 
to  deliver  himself  into  the  hands  of  Henry,  who  conducted  him, 
in  a  species  of  mock  triumph,  to  London.  Having  attempted  tb 
escape,  he  was  confined  to  the  Tower,  where  his  habits  of  restless 
^intrigue  and  enterprise  followed  him.  In.  1498  he  insinuated  him- 
Belf  into  theiatimaoy  of-fonr  Ber^ante  of  Si)*  Jc^n  Digby,  lieutenant 
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of  the  Tower;  and  by  their  mean's  opened  a  correspondence  t«ith 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  confined  in  the  same  prison.  Pcrkin 
engaged  him  to  embrace  a  project  for  his  cscajye,  and  offered  to 
conduct  the  whole  enterprise.  The  design,  whether  feigned  or  not, 
was  employed  as  a  charge  against  him,  and  Perkin  was  arraigned, 
condemned,  and  soon  after  hanged  at  Tyburn,  with  two  of  his 
former  adherents.  The  earl  of  Warwick  was  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill  a  few  days  afterwards  (November,  1499).  This  act  of  tyranny 
begat  great  discontent  among  tl  e  people,  which  Henry  vainly 
endeavoured  to  alleviate  by  allcgmg  that  his  ally,  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon,  scrupled  to  give  his  daughter  Katharine  in  mturriage  to 
Iris  son,  prince  Arthur,  while  any  male  descendant  of  the  house  of 
York  remained.  On  the  contrary,  greater  indignation  was  felt 
-at  seeing  a  young  prince  sacrificed,  not  to  law  and  justice,  but 
to  the  jealous  policy  of  two  subtle  and  crafty  tyrants. 

§  8.  Two  years  later  (November  14,  1501)  the  king  had  the 
satisfaction  of  completing  a  marriage  which  had  been  projected 
and  ncgociated  during  the  course  of  seven  years;  Arthur  being 
now  near  16  years  of  age,  Katharine  18.  But  this  marriage 
proved  unprosperous.  The  young  princd  a  few  months  after 
'sickened  and  died  (April  2,  1502).  Desirous  to  continue  his 
alliance  with  Spain,  and  unwilling  to  restore  Katharine's  dowry  of 
200,000  ducats,  Henry  contracted  the  Infanta  to  his  second  son 
Henry,  a  boy  of  11  years  of  age,  whom  he  created  prince  of  Wales : 
an  event  which  was  afterwards  attended  with  the  most  important 
consequences.*  The  same  year  another  marriage  was  celebrated, 
whieh  was  also,  in  the  next  age,  productive  of  great  events — the 
marriage  of  Margaret,  the  king's  eldest  daughter,  with  James,  king 
of  Scotland.  But  amidst  these  prosperous  incidents  the  king  met 
with  a  domestic  calamity.  His  queen  died  in  childbed  (February 
11, 1503),  and  the  infant  did  not  long  survive  her. 
'  The  situation  of  the  king's  affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  being 
now  in  every  respect  very  fortunate,  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  natural 
prcpensity;  and  avarice,  which  had  ever  been  his  ruling  passion, 
increasing  with  age  and  encouraged  by  absolute  authority,  broke 
through  all  restraints  of  shame  or  justice.  He  had  found  two 
ministers,  Empson  and  Dudley,  perfectly  qualified  to  second  his 
rapacious  inclinations.  These  instruments  of  oppression  were  both 
lawyers :  the  first  of  mean  birth,  of  brutal  manners,  of  an  unre- 
lenting temper;  the  second  better  born,  better  educated,  and 
better  bred,  but  equally  unjust,  severe,  and  inflexible.  By  their 
knowledge  of  the  law  these  men,  whom  the  king  made  officers  of 
the  Exchequer,  were  qualified  to  pervert  the  forms  of  justice ;  and 

*  Tb«]r  wen  not  maiTied  nnttl  isM. 
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the  most  iniquitous  extoriioxu  were  piactiBed  under  legal  pre- 
tences. The  chief  means  of  oppression  were  the  penal  statutes, 
which,  without  consideration  of  rank,  quality,  or  services,  were 
rigidly  put  in  force  against  all  men :  spies  and  informers  were 
rewarded  and  encouraged ;  no  difference  was  made  whether  the 
statute  were  beneficial  or  hurtful,  recent  or  obsolete.  The  jaole 
end  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  was  to  amass  money,  and  bring 
every  one  under  the  lash  of  their  authority.  So  overawed  was  the 
parliament,  that  at  this  very  time  the  commcms  chose  Dudley  for 
their  speaker  (1504).  By  these  arts,  joined  to  a  rigid  frugality, 
the  king  so  filled  his  coffers,  that  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  in 
ready  money  the  sum  of  1,800,000  pounds:  a  treasure  almost 
incredible,  if  we  consider  the  scarcity  of  money  in  those  times. 

§  9.  The  remaining  years  of  Henry's  reign  present  little  that 
is  memorable.  The  archduke  Philip,  on  the  death  of  his  mother- 
in-law,  Isabella,  proceeded  by  sea^  with  his  wife  Joanna,  to  take 
possession  of  Castile,  but  was  driven  by  a  violent  tempest  into 
Weymouth  (1506).  The  king  availed  himself  of  this  event  to 
detain  Philip  in  a  species  of  captivity,  and  to  extort  from  him  a 
promise  of  the  hand  of  his  sister  Margaret,  with  a  lai^  dowry. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  concession.  lie  made  Philip  promise  that 
his  son  Charles  should  espouse  Henry's  daughter  Mary,  though  that 
prince  was  already  affianced  to  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  France. 
Ho  also  negociated  a  new  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Flemings, 
much  to  the  advantage  pf  the  English.  But  perhaps  his  most  un- 
generous act  on  this  occasion  was  his  obliging  Philip  to  surrender 
Edmund  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  nephew  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
younger  brother  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  had  perished  at  the 
battle  of  Stoke.  The  earl  of  Suffolk,  having  incurred  the  king's 
resentment,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  had  in- 
trigued to  gain  possession  of  Calais.  Philip  stipulated  indeed  that 
Suffolk's  life  should  be  spared ;  but  Henry  committed  him  to  the 
Tower,  and,  regarding  his  promise  as  only  personal^  recommended 
his  successor  to  put  him  to  death.*  Shortly  afterwards  Henry's 
health  declined,  and  he  died  of  a  consumption,  at  his  favourite 
palace  of  Richmond  (April  21, 1509),  after  a  reign  of  23  years  and 
eight  months,  and  in  the  52nd  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in 
the  chapel  he  had  built  for  himself  at  Westminster. 

§  10.  The  reign  of  Henry  YII.  was,  in  the  main,  fortunate  for 
his  people  at  home,  and  honourable  abroad.  He  put  an  end  to 
the  civil  wars  with  which  the  nation  had  long  been  harassed,  he 
maintained  peace  and  order  in  the  state,  he  repressed  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  nobility,  and,  together  with  the  friendship  of  some 
•  Bew7  VIII.  pot  him  to  death  in  IS13,  witbout  aUcgtng  aajr  new  offnoe  afdiMt  Um. 
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foreign  princes,  be  acquired  the  consideration  and  regard  of  all. 
A  new  stimulus  was  given  to  English  commerce  by  the  treaty  with 
Burgundy,  caUed  The  Great  Intercourse^  and  stability  to  trade  by 
a  strict  regulation  of  weights  and  measures.*  Bacon  compares 
him  with  Louis  XI.  of  France  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  de- 
scribes the  three  as  **  the  trea  magi  of  kings  of  those  ages/'-^tho 
great  masters  of  kingcraft. 

i  10.  The  Star-chamber,  so  called  from  the  room  in  which  it  met, 
is  usually  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ; 
but  this  is  not  strictly  correct.!  In  1495  the  parliament  enacted 
that  no  person  who  should  by  arms  or  otherwise  assist  the  king  for 
the  time  being  should  be  liable  to  attainder  for  such  obedience. 
Such  a  statute  could  not  of  course  bind  future  parliaments ;  but, 
as  Mr.  Hallam  observes^  i^  remains  an  unquestionable  authority 
for  the  constitutional  maxim,  '*  that  possession  of  the  throne  gives 
a  suflScient  title  to  the  subject's  allegiance,  and  justifies  his  resist- 
anoe  of  those  who  may  pretend  to  a  better  right." 

It  was  by  accident  only  that  the  king  had  not  a  considerable  share 
in  those  great  naval  discoveries  by  which  his  age  was  so  much  dis- 
tinguished. Gulumbus,  after  meeting  with  many  repulses  from  the 
courts  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to 
London,  in  order  to  explain  his  projects  to  Henry,  and  crave  his  aid 
for  the  execution  of  them.  The  king  invited  him  over  to  England ; 
but  his  brother,  being  taken  by  pirates,  was  detained  in  his  voyage ; 
and  Columbus,  meanwhile,  having  obtained  the  countenance  of 
Isabella,  was  supplied  with  a  small  fleet,  and  happily  executed  his 
enterprise  (1492).  Not  discouraged  by  this  disappointment,  Henry 
fitted  out  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  Venetian  settled  in  Bristol,  and  sent 
him  westwards  in  search  of  new  countries  (1498).  Cabot  discovered 
the  mainland  of  America,  Newfoundland,  and  other  countries,  but 
Returned  to  England  without  making  any  conquest  or  settlement. 

*  Some  towns  bUU  poaseat  the  sUndanb  iaeacd  in  his  reign, 
t  See  Kotcs  and  lUustratlons  at  the  end  of  UiU  book.  X  Const.  Hist.,  ch.  i. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

RBNRT   Tin.     Fnoif   ni8  ACCCSSIOlf  TO  THR  llKATU  OP   VTOLSIT. 

b.  1401 ;  r.  15<»-1547. 

§  1.  Accewion  of  Henry  VHI.  Empwn  and  Dudley  punished.  §  2.  The 
king's  marnage.  War  vrith  France.  Wolsey  mini9ter.  §  3.  Battle  of 
'Guinegate.  Battle  of  Flodden.  §  4.  Peace 'with.  France  X^ius  XIu 
.  marries  the  prince88  Mary.  §  5.  GreAtaees  of  Wolaey.  He  indaces  Henry 
to  cede  Tournay  to  France.  WoUey  legate.  §  6.  Election  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  Interview  between  Henry  and  Francis.  Charles  nsits 
England.  Henry  visits  France.  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  §  7.  Henri- 
mediates  hetw^a  Charles  and  Francis.  Execution  of  Bnckinf^ham. 
§  8.  Henry  styled  *'  Def«nder  of  the  Faith."  Charles  again  in  England. 
War  with  France.  Scotch  affairs.  Defeat  of  Albany.  §9.  Supplici 
illegally  levied.  League  of  Henry,  the  emperor,  and  the  duke  of  Bourhon. 
§  10.  Battle  of  Pavia;  Treaty  between  England  and  France.  §  11.  Dis- 
content of  the  English.  Francis  recovers  his  freedom.  Seek  of  Rome. 
League  with  France.  §  12.  Henry's  scruples  about  his  nuirriage  with 
Katharine.  Anne  lioleyn.  Proceedings  for  a  divorce.  §  13.  Wobey^ 
fall.    §  n.  Else  of  Cranmer.     Death  of  Wolsey. 

§  1.  The  death  of  Hcnrjr  YII.  had  been  attended  with  as  open  and 
visible  a  joy  among  the  people  as  deeency  would  permit ,  and  tbo 
accession  of  his  son,  Henry  VIII.,  spread  universally  a  declared  and 
unfeigned  satisfaction.  Henry  was  now  in  his  19th  year.  Bom 
in  1491,  he  had  received  a  liberal  education,  and  after  the  death  of 
his  brother  Arthur,  in  1502,  was  createil  prince  of  Wales.  Th? 
beauty  and  vigour  of  his  person,  accompanied  with  great  dexterity  in 
all  manly  exercises,  were  further  adorned  with  a  blooming  and 
ruddy  countenance,  a  lively  air,  and  no  little  vivacity.  The 
vehemence,  aixlour,  and  impatience  of  his  disposition,  which  d^ene* 
xated  into  tyranny  in  after  years,  were  considered  only  as  faults 
incident  to  unguarded  youth ;  and«  as  the  contending  titles  of  York 
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ii!id  Lf£hoaster  were  now  atw  last  fully  united  in  huf  person,  IxU  aib^ 
joebs  justly  expected  from  a  prince  obnoxious  to  no  party  that  jm^ 
partiality,  of  administration  which  had  long  been  unknown  Id  £ng>^ 
Iteid.  The  chief  competitors  for  favour  and  authority  under  the 
new  king'  were  the  earl  of  Surrey,*  treasurer,  and  Fox,  bishop  of 
.Winchester,  secretary  and  privy  seal.  Burney  knew  how  to  cdtiform 
liimBelf  to  the  humour  of  his  new  master ;  and  no  one  was  so  forward 
in  promoting  that  liberality,  pleasure,  and  magnificence  which  b^an 
to  prevail  under  the  young  monarch.  One  party  of  pleasure  sucr- 
ceeded  to  another;  tilts,  tournaments,  and  carousals  were  exhibited 
with  all  the  magnificence  of  the  age ;  and,  as  the  present  tranquillity 
.of  the  public  permitted  the  court  to  indulge  itse]f  in  every  amuse- 
menty  serious  business  was  but  little  attended  to.  As  the  frank 
and  caneless  humour,  of  the  king  led  him  to  dissipate  the  treasures 
amaosed  by  his  fiftther,  so  it  rendered  him  negligent  in  protecting  the 
instruments  whom  that  prince  had  employed  in  his  extortions.  The 
informers  were  thrown  into  prison.  Empson  and  Dudley  were 
committed  to  the  Tower ;  and  in  order  to  gratify  the  people  with  the 
punishment  of  these  obnoxious  ministers,  crimes  very  improbable, 
or  indeed  absolutely  impoissible,  were  charged  upon  them.  They 
were  accused  of  having  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  tho  sove^ 
reign,  and  intending,  on  the  death  of  the  late  king,  to  seise  the 
government.  Their  conviction  by  a  jury  was  confirmed  by  a  bill  of 
attainder,  but  they  were  not  executed  until  next  year,  on  Tower  Hill. 

§  2.  Soon  after  his  accession,  Henry,  by  the  advice  of  his  council', 
celebrated  his  marriage  with  the  infanta.  Katharine  (June  7);  and 
the  king  and  queen  were  crowned  at  Westminster  on  the  24th.  ' 

The  first  two  or  three,  years  of  Henry's  reign  were  spoit  in  pro^ 
found  peace ;  but  impatient  of  acquiring  that  distinction  in  Europe^ 
to  which  his  power  and  upalehco  entitled. liim,  he  could  not  long 
remain  neutral  amidst. the  noise  of  arins.  The  natural  enitnty  of 
the  English  against  France,  as  well  as  their  aiicient  claims  upon 
that  kingdom,  led  Henry  to  join  the  alliance,  or  Holy  Ltagwe^ 
which,  after  the  league  of/Cambray.  (1609),  the  pope,.  Spain,  and 
Yenice  bad  fontied  against  Loui8<  XII.  War  was  declared  against 
Franco  (1511) ;  and  a  parliatiaent  being  summoned,  readily  granted 
supplies  for  a  purpose  so  much  &voured  by  the  English  nation; 
But  Henry  sufiered  himself  ta  be  deceiyed  by  the  artiQces  of  his 
father-in-law,  Ferdinand.  That  selfish  and  treacherous  prince 
advised  him  not  to  invade  France  by  the  way  of  Calais,  where  he 
himself  would  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  assist  him  ;  but  rather 
to  send. forces  to  Fontarabia,  whence  he  eould  easily  make  a  con- 

'•^  •  "rtie  <»rl  W  Samytaad  bwu  altamtM^on  the  ?icc?totoii  cff  n^'VTT.(t«6),  btti 
was  restorul  to  the  mrlditiD  in  1489.  .•,*     •    -.    -  ^^  \ I-^_..--. 
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quest  of  Ghiimme,  a  psovinoe  in  which,  it  was  imagined,  the  English 
had  Btill  some  adherents.  He  promised  to  assist  in  this  conquest 
by  .the  junction  of  a  Spanish  army ;  and  so  forward  did  he  seem 
to  promote  the  interests  of  liis  son-in-law,  that  he  even  sent  vessels 
to  England  in  order  to  transport  over  the  forces  which  Heniy  had 
kvied  for  that  purpose.  But,  false  to  his  {^omises*  Ferdinand 
employed  himself  solely  in  the  conquest  of  Kavarre.  Failing  of  the 
promised  support,  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  the  English  commander, 
finding  that  his  further  stay  served  not  to  promote  the  main  nnder« 
taking,  and  that  his  men  were  daily  perishing  by  want  and  idle- 
ness, returned  to  England  (1512).  Notwithstanding  his  disappoint^ 
ments  in  this  campaign,  Henry  was  still  encouraged  to  prosecute  hia 
warlike  measures  against  Louis,  especially  as  Leo  X.,  who  had  sno* 
ceeded  Julius  XL  cm  the  papal  throne,  had  detached  the  emperor 
Maximilian  from  the  French  interests  (1513).  Determined  to  in- 
vade France,  Henry  was  little  discount  by  the  prospect  of  a  war 
with  the  ScotSy  who  had  formed  an  allianoe  with  France.  His 
schemes  were  promptly  seconded  by  Wolsey. 

Thomas  Wolsey,  dean  of  Lincoln  and  almoner  to  the  king,  waa 
now  fast  sdvancing  towards  that  unrivalled  grandeur  which  he 
afterwards  attained.  Reputed  to  be  the  son  of  a  butcher  at  Ipswich, 
he  was  educated  at  Oxford,  became  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  and 
was  appointed  for  his  learning  master  of  the  college  schooL  Three 
sons  of  the  marquis  of  Dorset  were  placed  under  his  eharge,  and 
he  soon  gained  the  friendship  and  oountenanoe  of  that  nobleman, 
who  offered  him  the  living  of  Lymington,  which  Wolsey  accepted, 
and  left  Oxford  (1500).  Appointed  chaplain  to  Henry  VU.,  he 
was  emx^oyed  in  a  secret  negociation  which  regarded  Henry's 
intended  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Savoy,  Maximilian's  daughter, 
and  acquitted  himself  to  the  king's  satisfaction.  Introduced  to 
Henry  VIII.  by  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  he  promoted  all  those 
amusements  which  he  found  suitable  to  the  age  and  inclination 
of  the  young  monarch.  He  was  advanced  .to  be  a  member  of  his 
council,  and 'became  his  chief  minister.  By  this  rapid  advance- 
ment the  character  and  genius  of  Wolsey  had  full  opportunity  to 
display  themselves.  Insatiable  in  his  acquisitions,  but  still  more 
magnificent  in  hia  expense ;  of  extensive  capacity,  but  unbounded 
enterprise ;  amlutious  of  power,  but  still  more  desirous  of  glory ; 
insinuating,  engaging,  persuasive,  and,  by  turns,  lofty,  elevated, 
commanding ;  haughty  to  his  equals,  but  aiOfable  to  his  dependants ; 
he  was  framed  to  take  the  ascendant  in  his  intercourse  with  others. 
But  this  superiority  of  fiaiure  was  often  exerted  in  such  a  way  as 
exposed  him  to  envy,  and  made  every  one  willing  to  recal  the 
original  inferiority  of  his /or^une. 
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i  3.  The  war  commenced  in  1513  with  »  deflpemte  navai  8cty)&, 
.  w  which  Sir  Edward  Howard,  the  English  admiral,  was  slain,  whilst 
ai;tempting  to  cut  six  French  galleys  out  of  the  port  of  Conquet 
with  only  two  vessels.  Oa  the  8(Hh  of  June  the  king  landed  at 
Calais  with  a  considerable  army.  Marching  from  Calais  on  the  2lBt  of 
July,  he  appeared  before  Terouenne,  and  was  joined  by  the  emperor 
MaiLimilian  (August  12),  who  had  enlisted  himself  in  Henry's  seryksey 
wore  the  cross  of  St.  George,  and  reottved  100  gold  crowns  a  day 
as  one  of  his  captains.  But  while  he  exhibited  this  extraordinary 
B^pectsxl^i  of  an  emperor  serving  under  a  king  of  England,  he  was 
treated  with  the  highest  respect  by  Henry,  Ueceiving  intelligence 
of  the  approach  of  the  Fren<^  along  the  Lis  to  relieve  the  town, 
Henry  met  and  overthrew  them  with  so  much  precipitation  that 
th^y  immediately  took  to  flight  and  were  i;urBued  by  the  English, 
and  many  officers  of  distinction  were  made  prisoners.  The  action 
is  sometimes  called  the  Battle  of  Guinegate,  from  the  place  where 
it  was  fought ;  but  more  commonly  the  BailU  of  Spwrs^  because  the 
French  that. day  made  more  use  of  tlieir.  spurs  than  their  swords 
(August  16).  Teroueime  was  taken  (August  22).  The  king  then 
laid  siege  to  Toumay,  which  surrendered  (September  21).  As  the 
bishop  of  Tournay  was  lately  dead,  the  administration  of  the  see 
was  bestowed  on  Wolsey.  Seeing  that  the  season  was  far  advanced, 
Henry  returned  to  England  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army. 

The  success  which  during  the  summer  had  attended  Henry's  arms 
in  the  north  under  Surrey  was  much  more  decisive.  James  lY., 
king  of  Scotland,  had  assembled  the  whole  force  of  his  kii^dom ;  and 
having  passed  the  Tweed,  with  a  brave  though  a  tumultuary  army  of 
above  50,000  men,  he  ravaged  those  parts  of  Northumberland  which 
lay  nearest  that  river.  Meanwhile  the  earl  of  Surrey,  having  collected 
a  force  of  26,000  men,  marched  to  the  defence  of  the  country.  The 
two  armies  met  at  Flodden,  near  the  Cheviot  Hills  (September  9). 
The  action  was  desperate ;  the  defeat  .of  the  Scotch  complete.  The 
English  lost  no  person  of  note ;  but  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  no- 
bility had  fallen,  and  their  king  himself,  after  the  most  diligent 
inquiry,  could  nowhere  be  found.  The  fond  conceit  was  long  enter- 
tained among  the  Scots  that  h»  was  still  alive,  and,  having  secretly 
eone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  would  soon  return  and  take 
possession  of  the  throne.  When  the  queen  of  Scotland^  Macgaret, 
who  was  created  regent  during  the  infancy  of  her  sou  James  Y., 
applied  for  peace,  Henry  readily  granted  it,  and  took  compassion 
upon  the  helpless  condition  of  his  sister  and  nephew.  For  this 
victory  Surrey  was  created  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  son  succeeded 
to  his  father's  title. 

i  4.  In  the  following  year  (1514)  Henry  discovered  that  both  the 
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<rinperor  ttfid  th(f  king  of  Spun  had  deserted  his  alliah^e  for  that  of 
Louis ;  and  that  they  had  Hstened  to  a  proposition  for  the  marriage 
of  their  common  grandson,  the  archduke  Charles,  to  a  daughter  of 
the  French  king,  although  that  young  prince  was  already  affianced 
to  Henry*s  sister  Mary.  Under  these  circumstances,  Henry  readily 
listened  to  the  suggestion  of  his  prisoner,  the  duke  of  Longueville, 
:for  a  peace  with  France,  to  be  confirmed  by  Mary's  marriage  with 
Louis,  who  was  now  a  widower.  The  artides  were  easily  adjusted 
between  the  two  monarchs;  but  Louis  died  in  less  than  three  months 
nfter  the  marriage  (January  1, 1515).  He  was  succeeded  by  Fran* 
cis,  count  of  Angoullme,  a  youth  of  21,  who  had  married  Louis's 
eldest  daughter.  At  that  time  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk, 
was  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France.  He  was  the  most  comely 
personage  of  his  time,  and  the  most  accomplished  in  all  the  exer* 
cises  which  were  then  thought  to  befit  a  courtier  and  a  soldi^. 
He  was  Henry's  chief  favourite  and  companion.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  thus  ofiered  him,  he  contracted  a  secret  marriage 
with  Mary,  not  without  the  connivance  of  the  French  king.  Tlie 
act,  which  in^^rred  Henry's  indignation  was  soon  forgiven,  through 
the  good  offices  of  Wolsey  and  the  French  monarch,  and  the  pair 
were  pcnnitted  to  return  to  England. 

§  5.  The  numerous  enemies  whom  Wolsey's  elevation  had  raised 
against  him,  served  only  to  rivet  him  fkster  in  Henry's  confidence. 
Well  acquainted  with  the  king's  imperious  temper,  he  concealed 
from  him  the  ascendency  ho  had  acquired ;  and  while  he  secretly 
directed 'all  public  councils,  he  ever  pretended  profound  submission 
to  the  will  and  auth'>rity  of  his  master.  He  had  now  been  pro^ 
moted  to  the  see  of  York  (1514),  with  which  he  was  allowed  to 
unite  Durham  in  1523,  and  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's  in  1521.  In 
1515  the  pope  created  him  a  cardinal.  No  churchman  ever  carried 
to  a  greater  height  the  state  and  dignity  of  that  character.  His 
household  consisted  of  500  servants,  many  of  whom  were  knights 
and  gentlemen ;  some  even  of  the  nobility  put  their  children  into 
his  family  as  a  place  of  education.  Whoever  was  distinguished 
by  any  art  or  science  paid  court-  to  the  cardinal,  and  none  paid 
court  in  vain.  Literature,  which  was  then  in  its  infancy,  found 
in  him.  a  generous  patron;  and  both  by  his'  public  institution^ 
and  private  bounty  ho  gave  encouragement  to  every  branch  of 
learning.  Not  content  with  this  munificence,  which  gained  him 
the  approbation  of  the  wise,  he  strove  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the 
()opukice  by  the  splendoiirof  his  equipage  and  furniture,  the  costly 
embroidery  of  his  liveries,  and  the  lustre  of  his  apparel.  On  the 
resignation  of  the  great  seal  by  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
it^'Was.  immediately  delivered  to  Wolsey.  <Decem4ier -^S^,-  1^15). 
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If  this  new  accumiilfttion  of  dignity  increased  bis  enemies,  it  also 
eorved  to  exalt  his  personal  character,  and  to  prove  the  extent  of  his 
capacity.  A  strict  administration  of  justioe  took  place  during  his 
enjoynrtent  of  this  high  oflice ;  and  no  chancellor  ever  showed 
greater  cars  6r  impartiaKty  in  his  decisions. 

In  1518,  Francis  being  desirous  of  recovering  Toumay,  a  treaty 
was  entered  into  for  the  ceding  of  that  town  by  the  cardinars  advice. 
To  give  the  measure  a  more  graceful  appearanccj  it  was  agreed  that 
the  dauphin  and  the  princess  Mary,  the  king's  duughter,  both  of 
thorn  in&nts,  should  be  betrothed,  and  that  Toumay- should  be 
considered  as  the  dowry  of  the  princess.  Froncis  also  agreed  to 
{lay  000,000  gold  crowns  in  twelve  annual  payments;  and  lest 
the  cardinal  should  think  himself  neglected  in  these  ^ipulations, 
he  was  promised  a  yearly  pension  of  12,000  livres,  as  an  equiiralent 
for  the  loss  of  the  bishopric  of  Toumay. 

The  authority  of  Wolsey  was  about  this  time  further  increased 
'by  his  being  invested  with  the  legatine  power,  by  virtue  of  which 
•he  had  the  right  of  viriting  the  clergy  and  the  monasteries  in  Eng- 
land, and  holding  a  legatine  court.  He  claimed  also  jurisdiction  over 
the  bishope*  courts,  especially  in  the  matter  of  wills  and  testaments. 

f  6.  While  Henry,  indulging  himself  in  pleasure  and  amusement, 
intrtisted  the  government  of  his  kingdom  to  his  miniater,  the  death 
^  the  emperor  Maximilian  left  the  highest  dignity  in  Christendom 
opcii  to  com  petition  for  Christian  princes,  and  proved  a  kipd  of  era 
in  the  political  system  oif  Europe  (1619).  Francis  I.  and  Charles  I., 
kln^  of  Spaib,  immediately  declared  themselves  candidates  for  the 
imperial  crown,  and  employed  every  expedient  of  money  or  intrigue 
ivhich  'J>r6mi8ed  theth  success.  Henry  also  was  encoumged  to 
advance  his  t>retetisionft;  but  his  minister,  Pace,  who  was  despatched 
to  Ihe -electors;  found  that  he  had  begun  his  soliciutiona  too  late, 
and  that  the  votes  of  alP  these  princes  wero  already  pr»^ngaged 
dther  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Charles  ultimately  prevailed; 
and  was  thus  riiiscd  to  the  highest  {Manacle  of  fortune  as  ihe 
'Emperor  Charles-  V.  He  enjoyed  the  succession  of  Castile,  of 
Airagon,  of  Austria,  and  of  the  Xetherknds;  he  inherited  the 
conquests  of  Naples  and  Grenada;  election  raised  him  to  the 
empire;  even  the  bounds  of  the  globe  seemed  to  be  enlarged  a 
little  before  his  time,  that  he  might  possess  the  whole  treasure, 
as  yet  entire  and  unrifled,  of  the  new  world.  Francis,  disgusted 
with  his  ill  success,  now  applied  himself,  by  ^vay  of  counterpoise 
to  the  power  of  Charles,  to  cultivate  tho  friendship  of  Henry,  who 
possessed  the  felicity  of  being  able,  both  by  the  native  force  at'  his 
kingdom  and  its  situation,  to  hold  the:  balance  between  these  two 
^powers.    He  solkited  an  interview  ndac  ^Calais,  in  expectation  of 
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being  able,  by  familUur  c<mveraatk>n,  to  gain  upon  his  friendahip 
and  oonfidenoe;  and  as  Hemy  bimaelf  loved  show  and  magnificencey 
and  bad  entertained  a  curiosity  of  being  personally  acquainted 
witb  tbe  French  king,  be  cbeerfully  adjusted  all  tbe  prelimuuuriea. 
Meanwbile  the  emperor,  politic  though  young,  being  informed  of 
ike  intended  interview  between  Francis  and  Henry,  was  appre- 
hensive  of  the  consequences,  and  took  the  opporfonity,  in  his  pas- 
sage from  Spain  to  the  Low  Countries,  to  make  the  English  king 
a  still  higher  compliment  by  paying  him  a  visit  in  his  owu 
dominions.  Hearing  of  his  nephew's  arrival,  Henry  hastened  to 
meet  him  at  Dover.  Besides  the  marks  of  regard  and  attachment 
which  Charles  gave  to  Henry,  he  gaint^d  the  cardinal  to  his  interests 
by  holding  out.  to  hi^i  the  hope  of  attaining  the  papacy.  The 
views  of  Henry  himself,  indeed,  were  directed  towards  France  as 
his  ancient  inheritance ;  and  no  power  was  more  fitted  than  the 
emperor  to  assist  him  in  such  a  design. 

.  The  day  of  Charles's  departure  (May  31, 1520X  Henry  went  over 
to  Calais  with  the  queen  and  his  whole  court ;  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Quisnes,  a  small  town  near  the  frontiers.  Francis^  attended  in 
like  manner,  came  to  Ardres,  a  few  miles  distant;  and  the  two 
Doonarchs  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  fields  at  a  place  situated 
between  these  two  towns,  but  still  within  the  English  pale;  for 
Francis  agreed  to  pay  this  compliment  to  Henry  in  oonc^eiaticHi 
of  that  prince's  passing  the  sea  that  he  might  be  jmsent  at  the 
interview.  Wolsey,  to  whom  both  kings  had  intrusted  the  regula- 
tion of  the  ceremonial,  contrived  this  circumstanee  in  order  to  do 
honour  to  his  master.  The  nobility  both  of  France  and  England 
here  displayed  their  magnificence  with  such  emulation  and  pro- 
fuse expense  as  procured  for  the  place  of  interview  the  name  of  T^ 
Fitld  of  the  Cloth  </  OM,  The  two  monarchs,  who  were  the  moet 
comely  personages  of  the  age,  as  well  as  the  most  expert  in  every 
military  exercise,  passed  the  time  till  their  departure  in  tournaments 
and  other  entertainments,  more  than  in  any  serious  business.  Henry 
then  paid  a  visit  to  the  emperor  and  Margaret  of  Savoy,  at  Grave- 
lines,  and  engaged  them  to  go  along  with  him  to  Calais.  Charles 
here  completed  the  impression  which  he  had  begun  to  make  on 
Henry  and  his  favourite;  and,  to  secure  the  cardinal  still  further 
in  his  interests,  promised  him  a  pension  from  the  ecclesiastieal 
revenues  of  Toledo  and  Palencia  in  Castile ;  but  never  paid  it. 

§  7.  The  violent  personal  emulation  and  political  jealousy  which 
had  taken  place  between  the  emperor  and  the  French  king  soon 
broke  out  in  hostilities  (1521);  but  while  these  ambitious  and 
warlike  princes  were  acting  against  each  other  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  they  still  made  professions  of  peace,  and  carried  their  com- 
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plaints  to  Henry,  as  to  the  umpire  Isetween  them.  The  king,  who 
pretended  to  be  neutral,  engaged  them  to  send  their  ambassadon 
to  Calaaa,  there  to  negoaiate  a  peace,  under  the  mediation  of  Wolsey 
and  the  pope's  nuncio.  The  emperor  was  well  apprised  of  the 
partiality  of  these  mediators,  and  his  demands  in  the  conference 
were  so  nnreasonable  as  plainly  proved  him  conscious  of  the  advan- 
tage. Fmncis  rejected  the  terms ;  the  congress  of  Calais. broke  up; 
and  Wolsey  soon  after  took  a  journey  to  Brug^s^  where  he  met 
•the  emperor^  and  arranged  the  terms,  in  his  master's  name,  for 
an  offepsive  aUiaace  with  Charles  and  the  pope  against  France. 
It  waa  stipulated  that  £ngiand  should  next  summer  invade  that 
kingdom  with  40,000  men ;  and  that  Charles  should  marry  the 
prineesB  Jdary,  the  king's  only  child,  who  had  now  some  prospect 
!of  inheriting  the  crown.  The  death  of  the  duko  of  Buckingham, 
tried  and  executed  for  high  treason  in  May  17, 1521,  for  letting 
&11  some  unguaided  expressions,  as  if  he  thought  himself  entitled 
to  succeed,  in  case  the  king  should  die  without  iisue,  was  popularly 
attributed  to  Wolsey,  and  provoked  more  than  ever  the  resentment 
of  the  noWlity.* 

§  8.  Europe  was  at  this  time  in  a  ferment  with  the  progress  of 
Luther  and  the  Beformation.  Henry,  who  had  been  educated  in  a 
strict  attachment  to  the  church  of  Borne,  wrote  a  book  in  Itatin  m 
defence  of  the  Seven  Sficrame&ts  against  Luther,  and  sent  a  copy 
of  it  to  pope  Leo,  who.ree^ved  so  magnificent  a  present  with  great 
profeiaions  of  regard,  and  oonfierred  on  the  king  the  title  of  Defemiei^ 
of  the  FaiA  (October  11, 1521).  This  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of 
Leo  X.,  who  died  before  the  close  of  the  year,  in  the  flower  of 
his  age.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  papal  chair  by  Adrian  YI,, 
a  Fleming,  who  had  been  tutor  to  the  emperor  Charles.  The 
emperor,  who  had  taken  no  pains  to  make  good  his  promises  to 
Wolsey,  paid  a  second  visit  to  England  in  1522.  Flattering  tho 
vanity  of  the  king  and  the  cardinal,  he  renewed  to  Wolsey  all 
tiie  promises,  which  he  had  made  him,  of  seconding  Ms  pretensions 
to  the  papal  throne.  War  was  now  declared  against  France.  Tho 
English  army,  which  landed  at  Calais  under  the  command  of  Surrey, 
did  not  accomplish  anything  of  importance ;  but  in  Scotland  tho 
regent  Albany,  though  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  was 
frightened  into  a  disgraceful  truce  with  lord  Dacre;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  retreated  still  more  disgracefully.    Soon  after  he 


*  Henry  Stafford,  duke  of  Bucldagbam, 
was  the  son  of  the  dake  of  Buckingham 
executed  by  Richard  III.,  and  was  de- 
■cended  by  the  ftmala  Una  from  the  duke 
iif  Gloiioeatcr,yoaDge8t  con  of  Edward  111. 
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office  of  coDBtable,  which  this  nobteman 
inherited  from  the  Bohans,  earla  of  Here- 
ford, waa  forfeited,  and  was  never  afler- 
wazds  revived  in  EngUod. 
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went  over  to  France,  and  never  again  returned  to  Scotland.  The 
Scottish  nation,  agitated  by  domestic  factions,  was  not  daring 
several  years  in  a  condition  to  give  any  more  disturbance  to  Eng- 
land; and  Henry  had  full  leisure  to  prosecute  his  designs  on  the 
continent 

§  9.  To  carry  on  the  war  against  France,  Henry  in  1523  sum- 
moned parliament,  and  demanded  a  subsidy  of  800,0002.  To  hasten 
it,  Wolsey  went  in  state  to  the  lower  house,  to  discuss  the  matter, 
but  was  informed  that  this  practice  was  neither  expedient  nor  agree- 
able to  their  ancient  liberties.  He  desired  a  property  tax  oi  twenty 
per  cent,  to  be  raised  at  once ;  but  the  house  demurred.  After  a 
long  debate,  it  was  concluded  that  five  per  cent,  should  be  paid  on 
all  property  below  20/.,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  all  property  above  that 
value,  for  the  first  and  second  year;  and  the  same  rates  for  the 
third  and  fourth  year. 

The  sum  granted  by  the  commons,  berides  being  distributed 
over  so  long  a  period,  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  which  required  to  be  pushed  with  the  greatest  vigour  and 
alacrity.  France  was  threatened  by  a  formidable  confederacy 
(1523).  It  was  exposed  to  still  greater  peril  by  a  domestic  con- 
spiracy which  had  been  formed  by  Charles,  duke  of  Bourbon,  con- 
stable of- Franco,  who,  entering  into  the  emperor's  service,  employed 
all  the  force  of  his  enterprising  spirit,  and  his  great  talents  for 
war,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  native  coimtry.  A  league  was  formed 
by  Henry,  Charles,  and  Bourbon,  for  the  conquest  and  partition 
of  France.  Prcrvence,  Dauphin^,  Auvergne,  and  the  Bourbonnais, 
were  to  be  erected  into  a  kingdom  for  Bourbon;  Burgundy,  Lan* 
guedoc.  Champagne,  and  Picardy,  were  to  be  given  to  the  emperor ; 
and  the  king  of  England  was  to  have  the  rest  of  France  (1523). 
The  duke  of  Suffolk  led  an  army  into  France;  but,  though  he 
advanced  within  sight  of  Paris,  he  returned  to  Calais  without 
effecting  anything  of  importance.  Meanwhile,  pope  Adrian  YI. 
died  (September  24,  1523),  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  VL,  of 
the  family  of  the  Medici,  supported  by  the  imperial  fieu^tion.  Wolsey 
was  now  fully  convinced — if  he  was  not  convinced  before — of  the 
emperor's  insincerity ;  but  the  interests  of  England  were  superior 
to  all  other  considerations,  and,  if  he  nourished  resentment  at  the 
treatment  he  had  received,  he  did  not  suffer  his  passions  to  inter- 
fere with  his  policy. 

§  10.  The   year   1525   was   marked   by  a   memorable   event. 

Francis  had  been  expelled  from  Italy  in  the  preceding  year;  and 

•  the  imperialists  had  invaded  the  south  of  France  and  laid  siege 

to  Marseilles.     But  upon  the  approach  of  the  French  king  with  a 

numerous  army,  they  found  themselves  under  a  necessity  of  raising 
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the  siege;  and  the j  led  their  fbrces,  weakenied;  bofiSed,  and  dis- 
heartenedy  into  Italy.  Notwithstanding  the  advanced  aeafido, 
Francis  pursued  them  into  that  country,  and  sat  down  before  Pavia ; 
but,  after  he  had  invested  it  several  months,  the  imperial  generals 
came  to  its  relief.  The  French  were  put  to  the  rout,  and  Francis, 
surrounded  by  his  enemies,  was  compelled  to  surrender  himself 
prisoner  (February  24,  1525).  Ahnoet  the  whole  army,  full  of 
nobility  and  brave  officers,  either  p^ished  by  the  sword^  or  were 
inade  prisoners. 

Henry  was  at  first  ostensibly  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
French  monarch's  misfortune.  He  pressed  the  emperor  to  invade 
France  next  summer  from  the  south,  whilst  he  hiniBelf  entered  it 
on  the  north :  he  anticipated  that  they  might  meet  at  Paris,  when, 
after  being  crowned  king  of  France,  he  would  assist  Charles  to 
recover  Burgundy,  and  accompany  him  to  Borne  for  his  coronation. 
If  the  emperor  fulfilled  his  contract  in  marrying  the  princess  Mary, 
he  held  out  the  prospect  that  he  or  his  posterity  might  eventually 
succeed  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  even  of  England  itself.  But 
Charles  was  in  no  humour  to  let  Henry  reap  the  chief  benefit  from 
his  success,  or  to  seek,  by  an  invasion  of  France,  advantages  which 
the  captivity  of  Francis  afforded  an  opportunity. to  extort  Under 
one  pretence  or  another,  he  declined  to  invade  France,  intending 
to  secure  his  own  interests  alone  from  the  necessities  of  his  royal 
prisoner.  Henry  resolved  to  anticipate  him.  He  entered  secretly 
into  negociations  with  Louise,  the  queen-mother  and  regent,  for 
which  Wolsey  had  already  paved  the  way  some  m<mths  before, 
engaging  to  procure,  her  son  his  liberty  on-  reasonable  conditions. 
A  treaty  was  concluded;  the  regent  acknowledged  the  kingdom 
Henry's  debtor  for  -2,000,000  crowns,  to.be  discharged  in  half- 
yearly  payments  of  50,000  crowns  :  afker  which  Henry  waa  to 
receive,  during  life,  a  yearly  pension  of  100,000  crowns.  The 
interests  of  Wolsey  were  secured  by  a  pension  of  100,000  crowns, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  Spanish  pension,  and  the 
airears  due  to  him  for  relinquishing  the  administration  of  Toumay. 
*  §  11.'  To  meet  the  expenses  incurred  by  these  various  negocia* 
tions,  Henry  had  recourse  to  an  AmicMe  Loan,  as  it  was  called. 
As  the  subddy  levied  by  parliament  had  not  yet  been  fully  paid, 
this  attempt  met  with  considerable  opposition.  It  was  urged  that 
the  labouring  popuhition,  especially  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
woollen  trades,  could  be  no  longer  set  to  work  whilst  the  country 
was  thus  drained  of  its  capital.  The  people  broke  out  into  murmurs 
and  complaints;  their  refractory  disposition  threatened  a  general 
insurrection.  But,  as  they  were  not  headed  by  any  considerable 
psrson,  it  was  easy  for  the  duke  of  Suffolk  and  the  earl  of  Surrey,' 
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now  duke  of  Norfolk,  by  employing  persuasion  and  authority,  to 
induce  the  ringleaders  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender  them* 
selves  prisoners.  The  king,  finding  it  dangerous  to  jjunish  criminals 
engaged  in  so  popular  a  cause,  was  determined,  notwithstanding  his 
imperious  temper,  to  grant  them  a  general  pardon;  and  he  pm* 
dently  overlooked  their  guilt. 

Early  in  1520  the  French  king  recovered  his  bberty  in  aooofd* 
ance  with  a  treaty  concluded  at  Madrid ;  the  principal  condition  of 
which  was  the  restoring  of  Francis  to  liberty,  and  the  delivery  of 
his  two  eldest  sons  as  host;«ges  to  the  emperor  for  the  cession 
of  Burgundy.  If  any  difficulty  should  afterwards  occur  in  the 
execution  of  this  last  article,  from  the  opposition  of  the  States, 
either  of  France  or  the  province,  Francis  stipulated  that  in  six 
weeks'  time  he  should  return  to  prison,  and  remain  there  till  the 
full  performance  of  the  treaty.  But  at  the  very  moment  of  signing 
it  he  entered  a  secret  protest  against  it,  and  declared  that  he  would 
never  observe  it ;  and  when  he  returned  to  France,  he  openly  showed 
his  resolution  to  evade  its  performance,  in  which  he  was  encouraged 
by  the  English  court  War  was  therefore  renewed  between  Francis 
and  Charles.  In  the  following  year  (1527),  Bourbon,  who  oom* 
manded  the  imperialists  in  Italy,  finding  it  difficult  to  support  his 
army,  determined  to  lead  it  to  Rome,  which,  was  taken  by  storm : 
but  the  duke  himself  was  slain  in  the  assault.  Pope  Clement  was 
taken  captive,  and  the  city  was  exposed  to  all  the  violence  and 
brutality  of  a  licentious  soldiery. 

The  sack  of  Rome  and  the  captivity  of  the  pope  caused  general 
indignation  among  all  the  o^tholics  of  Europe.  A  new  treaty  was 
concluded  between  Henry  and  Francis,  with  a  view  of  expelling 
the  imperialists  from  Italy,  and  restoring  the  pope  to  liberty. 
Henry  agreed  finally  to  renounce  all  chiims  to  the  crown  of  France; 
claims  which  might  now  indeed  be  deemed  chimerical,  but  which 
had  often  served  as  a  pretence  for  exciting  the  unwary  English  to 
wage  war  upon  the  French  nation.  As  a  return  for  this  concession, 
Francis  bound  himself  and  his  successors  to  pay  50,000  crowns 
a  year  to  Henry  and  his  successors;  and,  that  greater  solemnity 
might  be  given  to  this  treaty,  it  was  agreed  that  the  parliaments 
and  great  nobility  of  both  kingdoma  should  give  their  assent 
to  it. 

S  12.  About  this  time  Henry  began  to  express  those  doubts  he 
had  already  entertained  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  his  marriage 
with  Katharine  of  Arragon,  his  brother's  widow,  though  he  had 
been  united  to  her  18  years.  Several  causes  tended  to  render  his 
ooDBoience  more  scrupulous.  The  queen  was  older  than  the  king 
by  no  less  than  six  yeacs;  and  the  decay  of  herbeauty  contributed. 
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notwithstanding  her  blameless  character  and  deportment,  to  render 
her  person  unacceptable.  Though  she  had  borne  him  severat 
children,  they  had  all  died  in  early  infancy,  except  one  daughter. 
The  king  professed  to  be  the  more  struck  with  this  misfortune, 
because  the  curse  of  being  childless  is  the  threat  contained  in  the 
Mosaical  law  against  those  who  espouse  their  brother's  widow. 
He  urged  that  the  succession  of  the  crown  was  in  danger;  and  that 
doubts  of  Mary^s  Jegittmacy  might  hereafter  throw  the  kingdom 
into  confusion.  Bnt  Henry  had  already  fixed  his  affections  on 
Anne  Boleyn.  TUs  young  lady  was  daughter  of  sir  Thomas 
Boleyn,  and,  through  her  mother,  grand-datighter  of  the  late  and 
niece  of  the  present  duke  of  Norfolk.  Anne  herself,  in  early  youth, 
had  been  carried  ovet  to  Paris,  and  returned  to  England  in  1522. 
As  inclination  and  policy  seemed  thus  to  concur  in  making  the 
king  desirous  of  a  divorce,  he  resoived  to  a^^ly  to  Clement  VL, 
and  he  sent  Knight,  his  secretary,  to  Rome  for  that  purpose. 
The  pope,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor, 
and  had  no  hopes  of  securing  his  liberty  except  by  the  efforts 
of  the  league  which  Henry  had  formed  with  Frauds  and  the 
Italian  powers  in  order  to  oppose  the  ambition  of  Charles,  soon 
after  escaped  in  disguise  to  Orrieto;  but  as  he  still  remained  in 
dread  of  the  imperialists,  he  had  the  strongest  motives  to  embrace 
every  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  English  monarch.  When  the 
English  secretary,  therefore,  solicited  him  in  private,  he  received 
a  very  favouraMe^  answer.  After  many  negociations  and  some 
delay,  he  granted  a  commission  in  1528  to  cardinals  Wolsey  and 
Campeggio,  to  try  the  validity  of  the  marriage.  Charles  had, 
meanwhile,  promised  Katharine,  his  aunt,  his  utmost  protection ; 
and  in  all  his  negociatioas  with  the  pope  he  pressed  urgently  for 
the  recal  of  the^  commission  issued  to  the  two  cardinals. 

Campeggio  arrived  in  England,  October  7,  and  the  two  legatM 
opened  t^eir  court  at  London,  May  31,  1529,  and,  after  certain  pv»» 
liroinaries,  cited  the  king  and  queen  to  appear  before  them.  They 
both  presented  themselves,  and  the  king  answered  to  his  name 
when  called ;  but  the  queen,  instead  of  answering  to  hers,  rose  from 
her  seat,  and,  throwing  herself  at  the  king's  feet,  made  a  very 
pathetic  haiangae,  which  her  virtue,  her  dignity,  and  her  misfor- 
tunes rendered  the  more  affecting.  She  concluded  by  declaring  that 
she  would  not  submit  her  cause  to  be  tried  by  a  court  whose  de- 
pendence on  her  enemies  was  too  visible  ever  to  allow  her  any 
hopes  of  obtaining  from  them  an  equitable  or  impartial  decision. 
With  these  words,  she  rose,  and  making  the  king  a  low  rever<> 
ence  she  departed  from  the  court,  and  never  would  agiain  appear 
in  it.    The  trial  was  spun  out  till  the  2Srd  of  July,  the  two 
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legate«  using  all  their  perauaaioas,  but  in  vain,  to  induce  Katftiarine 
to  consent  to  a  separation  and  dissolution  of  the  marriage.  The 
king  was  anxiously  expecting  a  sentence  in  hi^  favour,  when,  to 
his  great  surprise,  Campeggio  prorogued  the  court  till  the  Ist  of 
October.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  Icing  and  queen  received  a 
citation  lh>m  the  pope  to  appear  either  in  person  or  by  proxy  at 
Rome.  This  measure,  which  the  emperor  had  extorted  from  the 
timidity  of  Clement,  put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes  of  success  which 
the  king  had  so  long  and  so  anxiously  cherished. 

§  13.  Wolsey  had  long  foreseen  this  measure  as  the  sure  fore- 
runner of  his  ruin.  He  had  employed  himself  with  the  utmost 
assiduity  and  earnestness  to  bring  the  afiair  to  a  happy  issue : 
he  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  •  blamed  for  the  unprosperous  event 
which  Clement's  partiality  had  produced.  Anne  Boleyn  also,  who 
was  prepossessed  against  him,  imputed  to  him  the  failure  of 
her  hopes.  Even  the  high  opinion  which  Henry  entertained  of  the 
cardinal's  capacity  tended  to  hasten  his  downfall ;  while,  encouraged 
in  his  animosity  against  the  unfortunate  cardinal  by  Anne  Boleyn. 
and  her  friends,  he  imputed  the  bad  success  of  that  minister's  un- 
dertakings, not  to  ill  fortune,  or  to  mistake,  but  to  the  malignity 
or  infidelity  of  his  intentions.  Wolsey  appeared  for  the  last  time  iu 
the  court  of  Chancery,  October  9.  The  same  day  an  indictment 
was  preferred  against  him  in  the  King's  Bench  for  breach  of  prm- 
muntre,  in  procuring  bulls  from  Bome  and  exercising  the  legatiuo 
authority.  The  great  seal  was  taken  from  him  a  few  days  after, 
and  delivered  by  the  king  to  sir  Thomas  More,  a  man  who,  besides 
the  ornaments  of  an  elegant  literature,  possessed  the  highest 
virtue,  integrity,  and  capacity.  Wolsey  waa  ordered  to  depart 
from  York-place,  a  palace  which  he  had  built  in  London,  and 
which,  though  it  really  belonged  U>  the  see  of  York,  was  seisted  by 
Henry,  and  became  afterwards  the  resid^oe  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  title  of  Whitehall.  All  his  furniture  and  plate  were 
seised;  and  he  was  ordered  to  retire  to  Esher,  a  country  seat 
he  possessed  near  Hampton  Court  The  world,  that  had  paid  him 
such  abject  court  during  his  prosperity,  now  entirely  deserted  him 
on  this  iatal  reverse  of  all  his  fortunes. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  pariiament  (November  3),  which  bad  not 
Iwen  summoned  for  seven  years,  the  House  of  Lords  voted  a  k)ng 
charge  against  Wolsey,  consisting  of  44  articles,  and  accgompanied 
it  with  an  application  for  his  punishment  and  his  removal  from 
all  authority.  The  articles  were  sent  down  to  the  House  of  Comr 
mens,  where  Thomas  Cromwell,  his  servant,  and  ivho  had  been  raised 
by  him  from  a  very  low  station,  defended  his  unfortunate  patron 
with  much   spirit  and  ^i^crofeity.     After  some  months  Wols^ 
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obtained'  his  pardon.  He  was  allowed  to  retain  the  sec  of  York,  and 
a  flmall  portion  of  his  plate  and  furniture  was  restored* 

§  14,  The  general  peace  established  this  summer  in  Europe  by 
the  treaty  of  Cambray  (August  5,  1529)  left  Henry  fuU  leisure  to 
pcDsocvte  his  diToroe.  Amidst  the  anxieties  with  which  he  vnia 
agitatfld?  he  was  often  tempted  to  break  off  all  connections  with  *th« 
court  of  Rome.  He  found  his  prerogative  firmly  establisked  at 
home ;  and  he  observed  tiiat  his  people  were  in  genend  mueh  dis- 
gusted with  clerical  usurpations,  and  disponed  to  reduce  the  powers 
and  priyilegesof  theecdesiasttcal  order.  But  notwithstandiiig  these 
inducements,  Henry  had  strong  motives  still  to  desire  a  good  agree- 
ment with  the  sovereign  pontiffl  He  apprehended  the  danger  of 
such 'great  innovations:  he  dreaded  the  reproach  of  heresy:  he 
abhorred  all  connections  with  the  Lutherans,  the  ohief  opponents  of 
the  papal  powsr:  and  having  onoe  exerted  himseJf  with  much 
applause,  as  he  imagined,  in  deCDuce  of  the  papal  authority,  he 
was  aahamed  to  itstract  his  former o|iinions, and  betray frompaasioii 
auch  a  palpable  inconeistency.  While  he  was  agitated  by )  these 
contrary  motrves,  an  expedient  was  proposed,  which,  as  it  promised 
a  solution  of  all  difficulties,  was  embraced  by  him  with  the  gieatest 
joy  and  satisfaction. 

The  story  goes,  though  many  of  its  details  are  certainly  apocryphaK 
that'Dr.  Thomas  Granmer,  fellow  of  Jesus  College  in  Cambridge,  fell 
one  evening  by  accident  into  company  with  Gardiner^  now  the  ktng'ji 
«ocnetary,and  Fox,  the  king's  almoner ;  and,  as  the  business  of  the 
divorce  became  the  subject  of  conversation,  he  observed  that  the 
readiest  way,  either  to  quiet  Henry's  conscience  or  extort  the 
pope's  oonsent,  would  be  to  consult  the  universities  with  regurd 
to  this  controverted  point :  if  they  agreed  to  approve  of  the 
king's  marriage  with  Katharine^  his  remorse  would  naturally  cease ; 
if  they  condemned-  it,  the  pope  would  find  it  difficult  to  resist  the 
solidtatiottfl  of  so  great  a  monarch,  seconded  by  the  o^nion  of 
the  learned  men  in  Christendom.  When  the  king  was  informed 
of  the  proposal,  he  was  delighted  with  it,  and  swore,  with  more 
alacrity  than  delicacy,  that  Cranmer  had  got  the  right  sow  by  the 
ear.  He  sent  for  that  divine,  engaged  him  to  write  in  defence  of 
the  divorce,  and,  in  prosecution  of  the  scheme  proposed,  employed 
his  agents  to  collect  the  judgments  of  all  the  universities  in 
Europe.  The  king's  money  was  freely  employed.  Several  gave 
sentence  in  the  king's  favour;  not  only  those  of  France,  Paris, 
Orleans,  Bourges,  Toulouse,  Angers,  which  might  be  supposed  to 
lie  under  the  influence  of  their  prince,  Henry's  ally;  but  also 
those  of  Venice,  Ferrara,  Padua,  and  even  Bologna.  Oxford  alone, 
and  Cambridge,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Liitheranism,  made  some 
13 
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difficulty.  Their  opinion,  howerer,  oonfomiable  to  that  of  the 
other  univeruties  of  Europe,  was  at  last  obtained,  though  not 
without  the  use  of  threats. 

Meanwhile  the  enemies  of  Wolsey,  and  Anne  Boleyn  in  par- 
ticular, had  persuaded  Henry  to  renew  the  prosecution  against  liis 
ancient  favourite.  The  caidinal  had,  by  the  king's  oommand, 
remoTed  to  his  see  of  York,  and  had  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Cawood,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  rendered  himself  extremely  popular 
in  the  neighbourhood  by  his  affability  and  hospitality.  Here  he 
was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  by  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, who  had  receiTed  orders  to  conduct  him  to  London  in  order 
to  his  trial.  The  cardinal,  partly  from  the  fieitigues  of  his  journey, 
partly  from  agitation  of  mind,  was  seized  with  a  disorder  which 
turned  into  a  dysentery  *,  and  he  was  able  with  some  difficult  to 
reach  Leicester  Abbey.  When  the  abbot  and  the  monks  advanced 
to  receive  him  with  much  respect  and  reverence,  he  told  them  that 
he  was  come  to  lay  his  bones  amongst  them ;  and  he  immediately 
took  to  his  bed,  whence  he  never  rose  more.  A  little  before  he 
expired  he  said,  among  other  things,  to  sir  William  ^Kingston, 
constable  of  the  Tower,  who  had  him  in  custody, — "  Had  I  but 
served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  the  king,  he  woukl  not 
have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs.  Let  me  advise  you,"  he 
added,  '*  if  you  bo  hereafter  one  of  the  privy  council,  as  by  your 
wisdom  you  are  meet,  take  care  what  matter  you  put  into  the  king's 
head :  for  you  shall  never  put  it  out  again."  Thus4lied  this  famous 
cardinal  (November  29, 1530),  whose  character  seems  to  have  con- 
tained as  singular  a  variety  as  the  fortune  to  which  he  was  exposed. 
Whatever  were  his  fimlts,  he  was  undoubtedly  a  minister  of  great 
capacity,  '*  enlightened  beyond  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  diligent 
in  business,  a  good  servant  to  the  king,*'  whoso  cruelty  was  re< 
strained  and  whose  passions  and  caprices  were  kept  within  bounds 
by  Wolsey's  influence.  But  the  best  proof  of  the  excellence  of  his 
administration  is  to  be  found  in  the  comparison  of  the  king's  conduct 
when  the  cardinal  directed  his  council  and  after  his  ialL 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


HKNRY  Vin.— CONTINUED.      FROM    THE    DEATH  OP  WOLSEY  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  THE  KINO.      A.D.   1530-1547. 

§  1.  Proceedings  against  the  clergj  and  the  court  of  Rome.  Henry's  mar- 
riage with  Anne  bolejn.  Katharine  divorced,  f  2.  The  Reformation. 
Establishment  of  the  succession  and  committal  of  Fisher  and  More. 
The  king  declared  supreme  head  of  the  church.  §  3.  State  of  parties. 
Tyndale's  Bible.  Persecutions.  The  Holy  Maid  of  Kent.  §  4.  Exe- 
cution of  Fisher  and  More.  Henry  excommunicated.  Death  cf  queen 
Katharine.  §  5.  Suppression  of  the  lesser  monasteries.  Trial  and 
execution  of  queen  Anne.  Henry  marries  Jane  Seymour.  Settlement 
of  the  succession.  §  6.  Discontents  and  insurrections.  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace.  Birth  of  prince  Edward  and  death  of  queen  Jane.  Sup- 
pression of  the  greater  monasteries.  §  7.  The  pope  publishes  his  bull 
of  excommunication.  Cardinal  Pole.  §  8.  Law  of  the  Six  Articles. 
Servility  of  the  parliament  and  tyranny  of  the  king.  §  9.  Henry 
marries  Anne  of  Cleves.  §  10.  Fall  and  execution  of  Cromwell. 
Henry's  divorce  from  Anne  of  Cleves.  §  11.  Religious  persecutions. 
Execution  of  the  countess  of  Salisbury.  Marriage,  trial,  and  execution 
of  queen  Katharine  Howard.  §  12.  War  with  Scotland  and  death  of 
James  V.  Henry's  marriage  with  Katharine  Parr.  War  with  France. 
Peace  concluded.  §  13.  Scotch  affairs.  Theological  dogmatbm  of 
Henry.  His  queen  in  danger.  §  14.  Attainder  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
and  execution  of  the  earl  of  Surrey.     Death  and  character  of  the  king. 

S  1.  In  1531  a  new  session  of  parliament  was  held,  together  with 
ft  convocation ;  and  tho  king  here  gave  strong  proofs  of  his  exr 
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tensive  authority,  as  well  as  of  hia  intention  to  turn  it  to  the 
depression  of  the  church.  The  law  under  which  Wolsey  had  heen 
{Mtwecuted  was  now  turned  against  the  clergy.  It  was  pretended 
that  every  one  who  had  submitted  to  the  kgatiae  court,  that  is, 
the  whole  church,  had  violated  the  Statute  of  Provisors,  and  been 
guilty  of  the  offence  of  prctitiunire,  and  the  attorney-general 
accordingly  brought  an  indictment  against  them.  The  convocation 
knew  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  oppose  tto  king's  arbitrary  wilL 
They  therefore  threw  themselves  on  his  mercy,  and  agreed  to  pay 
118,8402.  for  a  pardon.  A  confession  was  likewise  extorted  from 
them,  that  the  king  u?a$  the  protector  and  the  tupreme  head  of  the 
church  and  clergy  of  England ;  though  some  of  them  had  the  dexterity 
to  get  a  clause  inserted  which  invalidated  the  whole  submission,  and 
which  ran  in  these  terms :  in  so  far  a»  is  permitted  by  the  law  <^ 
Christ,  By  this  strict  execution  of  the  Statute  of  Provisors,  a  great 
part  of  the  profit,  and  still  more  of  the  power,  of  the  court  of  Itome 
was  cut  off ;  and  the  connections  between  the  pope  and  the  English 
clergy  were,  in  some  measure,  dissol  ved.  The  next  session  found  botU 
king  and  parliament  in  the  same  dispositions.  An  act  was  passed 
against  levying  annates  or  first-fruits  (1532).*  The  better  to  keep 
the  pope  in  awe,  the  king  was  intrusted  with  a  power  of  regulating 
these  payments,  and  of  enforcing  or  relaxing  this  act  at  his  pleasure : 
ana  it  was  voted  that  any  censures  which  should  be  passed  by  th^ 
court  of  Bome,  on  account  of  that  law,  should  be  entirely  disre- 
garded; and  that  the  mass  should  be  said,  and  the  sacraments 
administered,  as  if  no  such  oensores  had  been  issued.  After  the 
prorogation,  sir  Thomas  More,  the  chancellor,  foreseeing  that  all  the 
measures  of  the  king  and  parliament  led  to  a  breach  with  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  to  an  alteration  of  religion,  with  which  his 
principles  would  not  admit  him  to  concur,  deored  leave  to  resign 
the  great  seal ;  and  he  descended  from  his  high  station  with  more 
joy  and  alacrity  than  he  had  mounted  up  to  it.  The  king,  who 
entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his  virtue,  received  his  resignation 
with  some  difficulty;  and  he  delivered  the  great  seal  soon  after  to 
sir  Thomas  Audley  (1532). 

During  these  transactions  in  England  the  court  of  Rome  was 
not  without  solicitude^  It  entertained  just  apprehensions  of  losing 
entirely  its  authority  in  England.  Yet  the  queen's  appeal  was 
received  at  Rome ;  the  king  was  eked  to  appear;  and  several  con- 
sistories were  held  to  examine  the  validity  of  their  marriage. 
Henry  declined  to  plead  his  cause  before  this  court ;  and,  in  order 

*  These  were  a  year's  inoome  of  Uieir  |  preferments.    They  were  one  of  the  mala 
■eea.^ven  by  all  bishops  and  archbUhopa  I  toiiroes  of  the  papal  rereBM. 
tt»  Ihfr  papa,  npan  fiMcntatloa  to  llwlr  ' 
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to  add  greater  security  to  his  intendea  defection  from  Rome,  he 
procured  an  iaierview  with  J^raacis  at  Boulogne  and  Calais,  where 
he  renewed  his  peisooal  birndship  as  wdll  as  public  ailiance  with 
that  monarch)  and  concerted  measures  Ibr  Uieir  mutual  defence. 
And  now,  fully  determined  in  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  resolute 
to  abide  all  consequenees/  he  priyately  oelebrated  his  marriage 
with  Anile  Boleyn  (Januwry  25,  ISdd),  whom  he  had  preyioualy 
created  marchioness  of  Pemlnxiike.  In  the  next  parliament  an 
act  was  made  against  all  appeals  to  Rome  in  cases  of  i^trimony^ 
divorces,  wills,. and  other  swts  oognisaUe  in  eoclesinMioal  courts, 
Cranmer,  who  had  been  created  archbishop  of  Canterbury  cm  the 
death  of  Warham,  opened  his  court  at  Dunstable,  for  examining  the 
yalidity  of  Katharine's  maraage»  Katharine,  .who  resided  at  Ainpt- 
hill,  six  miles  distant,  refused  to  appear  either  in  person  or  by  proxy^ 
Cranmer  pronouiiioed  sentence,  and  annulled  the  king's  .marriage 
with  Katharine,  SA  unlawful  and  invalid  from  the  beginning  (May 
28).  By  a  aubsequent  seulen«e  he  ratitied  the  marriage  with  Anno 
Boleyn,  who  soon  afterwards,  was  publicly  crowned,  with  all  the 
pomp  and  dignity  suited  to  that  ceremony.  To  complete  the 
king's  satisfaction  on  the  conclusion  of  this  intricate  and  vexatious 
afiair,  ^e  was  safely  deliyered  of  a  daughtejr  (September  7,  ;L533), 
who  received  the  name  of  ElizabeUi,  and  afterwards  stayed  the 
sceptre  with  such. renown  and  felicity.  The  pope,  on  the  other  hand, 
formally  pronounoed  the  judgment  of  Cranmer  to  be  illegal^  and 
declared  Henry  to  be  excommunicated  if  .h^  adhered  to  it. 

§  2.  The  quarrel  between  Heory  and  the  pope  was  noT7  irrecon* 
cilable,  and  the  year  15^  may  be  considered,  as  the  era  of  the 
sepemtion  of  the  English  church  from  Rome.  By  several  acts  of 
parliament  piissed  in  this  year  the  pupal  authority  in  England  was 
annulled;  and  persons  paying  any  regard  to  it  incurred  the  penalties 
of  prosmunire.  Monasteries  were  subjected  to  the  visitation  and 
government  of  the  king  alone;  bishops  were  to  be  appointed  by  a 
eong€  cPelire  from  the  crown,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  refusing  to  electa  they  were  subject  to  a  prcrmunire.  No 
recourse  was  to  be  had  to  Home  for  palls,  bulls,  or  provisions.  The 
law  which  had  been  formerly  made  against  paying  annates  or 
first-fruits,  .but  which  had  been  left  in  the  king's  power  to  suspend 
or  enforce,  was  finally  established:  and  a  submission  was  exacted 
from  the  clergy,  by  which  they  acknowledged  that  convocations 
ought  to  be  assembled  by  the  king's  authority  only.  The  ecclesias- 
tical-courts, however,  were  allowed  to  subsist.  Another  act  regu- 
lated the  sacccssioQ  to  the  crown :  the  marriage  of  the  king  with 
Katharine  was  declared  invalid :  the  fuimate's  sentence  annulling 
it  was  ratified :  the  marrii^e  with  queen  Anno  was  established  and 
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confirmed :  and  the  crown  was  appointed  to  descend  to  the  issue 
of  this  marriage.  All  persons  were  liable,  at  the  king's  pleasure, 
to  be  called  upon  to  swear  to  this  act ;  and  whoever  refused  to 
do  so  was  held  to  be  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason*  (1534). 

The  oath  regarding  the  succession  was  generally  taken  tbn>ughout 
the  kingdom.  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  sir  Thomas  More 
were  the  only  persons  of  note  that  entertained  scruples  with  regard 
to  its  legality ;  and  both  were  committed  prisoners  to  the  Tower. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  the  parliament  passed  the  Act  of  Supre* 
macy,  declaring  the  king  "  the  only  supreme  head  in  earth  of  the 
church  of  England ; "  a  title  already  conferred  on  him  by  convoca- 
tion three  years  previously.  In  this  act  the  parliament  acknow- 
ledged his  inherent  power  "  to  visit,  repress,  redress,  reform,  order, 
correct,  restrain,  and  amend  all  errors,  heresies,  abuses,  contempts, 
and  enormities,  which  fell  under  any  spiritual  authority  or  juris- 
diction/' stating  at  the  same  time  that  they  did  not  intend  to 
depart  from  ihe  Catholic  faith.  This  act  was  followed  by  another 
declaring  all  persons  tc  be  guilty  of  treason  who  denied  the  king's 
supremacy. 

§  3.  Though  Henry  haa  disowned  the  authority  of  the  pope,  he 
still  valued  himself  on  maintaining  the  catholic  doctrine,  and  on 
guarding,  by  fire  and  sword,  the  imagined  purity  of  iU  teneU.  His 
ministers  and  courtiers  were  of  as  motley  a  character  as  his  conduct , 
and  seemed  to  waver,  during  his  whole  reign,  between  the  ancient 
and  the  new  religion.  The  queen,  engaged  by  interest  as  well  as 
inclination,  favoured  the  cause  of  the  reformers  t  Cromwell,  who  was 
created  <iecretary,  embraced  the  same  views ;  and  Cranmer,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  had  secretly  adopted  some  ot  the  protestant 
tenets.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  adhered  to  the 
ancient  faith;  and  by  his  high  rank,  as  well  as  by  his  talents,  both 
for  iieace  and  war,  he  had  great  authority  in  the  king's  council. 
Gardiner,  created  bishop  of  Winchester  (1531),  had  enlisted  himself 
in  the  same  party.  All  these  ministers,  while  they  stood  in  the  most 
irreconcilable  opposition  of  principles  to  one  another,  pretended  to 
an  entire  agreement  with  the  sentiments  of  their  master.  Cromwell 
and  Cranmer  still  carried  the  appearance  of  conformity  tc  the  ancient 
speculative  tenets;  but  they  artfully  made  use  of  Henry's  resent- 
ment to  widen  the  breach  with  the  see  of  Rome.  The  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  Gardiner,  feigned  assent  to  the  king's  supremacy,  and  to 

♦K*  *' *""P'**J»"   (*  ^^  <teriv«i  from  but  nearly  bordering  thereon Tb« 

tne  Old  French  wufprU,  a  neglect  or  con-  punishment  of  misprision  of  treason  is  Ioot 

tempt)  is,  in  the  acceptation  of  our  law.  of  the  profits  of  land  during  life,  for- 

genenUiy  understood  to  be  all  rach  high  feitnra  of  goods,  and  tmpriaonment  during 
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his  renunciation  of  the  sovereign  pontiff;  but  they  encouraged  his 
passion  for  the  catholic  faith,  and  instigated  him  to  punish  those 
daring  heretics  who  had  presumed  to  reject  his  theological  principles. 
The  ambiguity  of  the  king's  conduct,  though  it  kept  the  courtiers 
in  awe,  served  in  the  main  to  encourage  the  protestant  doctrine 
among  his  subjects.  The  books  composed  by  Tyndale  and  other 
reformers,  who  had  fled  to  Antwerp,  having  been  secretly  brought 
over  to  England,  began  to  make  converts  everywhere ;  but  it  was 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  published  by  Tyndale  at 
Cologne  in  lo26»  that  was  esteemed  the  most  dangerous  to  the 
established  faith.  Its  importation  into  Ens^land  was  forbidden,  and 
orders  were  given  for  destroying  all  the  copies  that  could  be  found. 
Such  precautions,  it  is  needless  to  state,  were  wholly  ineffectual. 

Though  Henry  neglected  not  to  punish  the  protestant  doctrine, 
which  he  deemed  hereby,  his  most  formidable  enemies,  he  knew, 
were  the  zealousi  adherents  to  the  ancient  religion,  chiefly  the 
monks  and  friars,  who,  having  their  immediate  dependence  on  the 
Roman  pontiff,  apprehended  their  own  ruin  to  be  the  certain  conse- 
quence of  abolishing  his  authot  ity  in  England.  In  1 533  a  dangerous 
conspiracy  was  detected.  Elizabeth  Barton,  of  Aldington,  in  Kent, 
commonly  called  the  Holy  Miid  of  K^ent,  had  been  long  subject  to 
hysterical  fits,  which  threw  her  body  into  unusual  convulsions,  and, 
having  produced  an  equal  disorder  in  her  mind,  made  her  utter 
strange  sayings,  which  silly  people  in  the  neighbourhood  imagined 
to  be  supernatural.  Richard  Masters,  rector  of  the  parish,  having 
associated  with  him  Dr.  Booking,  a  canon  of  Canterbury,  resolved 
to  take  advantage  of  this  delusion.  They  were  accused  of  teaching 
their  penitent  to  declaim  against  the  new  doctrines,  which  she  de- 
nominated heresy;  against  innovations  in  ecclesiastical  government ; 
and  especially  against  the  king's  divorce  from  Katharine.  -A  few 
monks  and  ecclesiastics  entered  into  the  scheme ;  and  even  Fisher, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  though  a  man  of  sense  and  learning,  was 
carried  away  by  the  delusion.  The  Maid  of  Kent  had  continued 
her  course  for  some  years ;  but  after  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn  she  predicted  his  death,  and  pronounced  him  to  be  in  the 
condition  of  Saul  after  his  rejection.  Henry  at  last  began  to 
think  the  matter  worthy  of  his  attention ;  and  Elizabeth  herself, 
Masters,  Booking,  and  some  others,  were  executed  at  Tyburn 
(1634). 

§  4.  Fisher  had  lain  in  prison  above  n  twelvemonth,  when 
Paul  III.,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  papal  throne,  willing  to 
recompense  the  sufferings  of  so  faithful  an  adherent,  created  him 
a  cazdinal.  This  promotion  roused  the  indignation  of  the  king. 
Fisher  was  indicted  for  high  treason,  because  ho  refused  to  acknow- 
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ledge  tbo  king's  supremacy,  was  tried,  coodemiied,  and  beheadaii 
(June  22, 1535).  More  was  condemned  for  the  sama.'oiiaiioe,  and 
was  cxAoutcd  on  July  G«  He  bad  long  expected  this  kte^  sod 
needed  no  preparation  to  fortify  him  against  the  terrors  oC  death. 
Not  only  his  constancy,  hut  even  his  cheerfulness,  nay,  his  usual 
faceii&usneaB,  never  forsook  him ;  and  he  made  a  sacrifice  of  hia 
life  to  hia  integrity,  with  the  same  indifference  that  he  maintaiiaei 
in  any  ordinary  occurrence.  When  he  was  mounting  the  sca£kid, 
he  said  to  one,  " Friend,  help  me  up:  when  I  come  down  tsguOf 
X  can.  shift  for  myself."  The  executioner  asked  him  focgivenesa: 
li9. granted  the  request,  hut  told  him,  "  You  will  never  get  credit 
by  beheading  me,  my  neck  is  so  short."  Then,  laying  his  head,  on 
the  block,  he  bade  the  executioner  stay  till  he  put  aside. his  beard: 
*'For,"  said  he,  '*it  never  cof^mitted  treason."  ^Nothing  was 
wanting  to  the  gWry  of  his  end*  es^ep^  a  better  cauae. 

„Tho  execution  of  Fisher,  a  cardinal,  was  regarded  by  the  pope 
a9  80  capital  an  injury,  that  be  immediately  drew  up  hie  celebnted 
bull  of  interdict  and  deposition.  The  bull  was  suspended  lor  a 
timo  through  the  interference  of  the  French  king,  and  was  not 
issued  till  three  years  afterwards.  Meantime  an  incident  happened 
in. England  which  promised  a  more  amicable  oondusion  of  theso 
disputes,  and  seemed  even  to  open  the  way  for  a  reecxioilintion 
between  Henry  and  Charles.  Queen  Katharine  was  seised  with  a 
lingering  illness,  which  at  last  brought  her  to  her  grave ;  she  died 
at.Kimbolton,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  in  the  50th  year  of 
her  age  (January  7, 1636X  A  little  before  she  expired  she  wrote 
a  very  tender  letter  to  the  king :  "  The  hour  of  my  death  now 
approachiog,  I  cannot  choose  but,  out  of  thB  love  I .  bear  you,  to 
advise  you  of  your  soul's  health,  which  you  ought  to  prefer  before 
all  considerations  of  the  world  or  flesh  whatsoever;  for  which  you 
have  cast  me  into  many  calamities,  and  yourself  into  many 
troubles.  But  I  forgive  you  all,  and  pray  God  to  do  so  likewise." 
She  recommended  to  him  his  daughter,  the  sole  pledge  of  their 
loves,  and  cmved  his  protection  for  h^  maids  and  servants.  She 
concluded  with  these  words:  ''I  make  this  vow,  that. mine  eyes 
desire  yOu  above  all  things,"  The  king,  it  is  said,  was  touched 
by  this  last  tender  proof  of  Katharine's  affection.  After  this  event 
the  emperor  sent  proposals  to  Henry  for  a  return  to  their  ancient 
amity.  Charles  was  now  engaged  in  a  desperate  war  with  France; 
but  an  invasion  which  he  made  in  person  into  Provence,  and 
another  on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands,  were  repulsed :  and'  Henrjr, 
finding  that  his.  own  tranquillity  was  fully  insured  by  these  violent 
wars  and  animosities  on  the  continent,  was  the  more  indifferent 
to  the  advances  of  the  emperor. 
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§  5.  Immediately  after  tho.  execution  of  More,  the  king  proceeded 
to  execute  a  design  he  had  formed  to  auppreae  the  monasteries,  and 
to  put  himself  in  possession  of  their  ample  revenues,  a  practice  of 
which  Wolsey  had  first,  set  the  ezatuple  by  suppressing  some  of  the 
smallt-r  religious  houses,  in  order  to  found  his  colleges  at  Oxford 
and  Ipswich.  Cromwell,  secretary  of  state,  had  been  appointed 
vicar-general,  or  vicegerent  (1535);  a  new  office,  by  which  the  king's 
lupremaoy  was  delegated  to  his  minister.  Cromwell  empl^ed  com- 
missioners, who  carried  on,  everywhere,  a  rigorous  inquiry,  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  and  deportment  of  the  firiars.  and  nuns  in  the 
smaller  religious  houses.  A  report,  charging  them  with  all  kinds 
of  immorality,  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1536. 
The  larger  monasteries,  which  had  not  been  guilty  of  such  gross 
offences,  were  allowed  to  remain;  but  the  parliament  passed  an  act 
suppressing  all  the  leaser  monasteries,  which  possessed  a  revenue 
below  20(M.  a  year.  By  this  act  376  monasteries  were  suppDessed, 
and  their  revenues,  amounting  to  3^0002.  a  year,  were  granted  to  the 
king ;  besides  their  goods,  chattels,  and  plate,  computed  at  100,00(V. 
more.  To  manage  the  property  thus  acquired,  the  court  of  Aug- 
mentation was  established.   . 

In  this  year  also  .Wales  was  incorporated  with  England :  the 
separate  jurisdiction  of  the  several  great  lords,  or  marchers,  as  they 
were  called,  which  obstructed  the  course  of  justice,  and  encouraged 
robbery  and  pillaging,  was  abolished;  and  the  authority  of  the 
king's  court  was  extended  everywhere.  This  parliament,  which 
had  sat  from  1629 — the  first  parliament  of  the  Reformation — ^was 
now  dissolved  (April  4, 1536). 

llie  same  year  was  marked  by  the  tragic  fate  of  the  new  queen. 
She  had  been  delivered  of  a  dead  son,  to  Henry's  dbfappointment. 
It  is  supposed  that  his  anger  was  further  inflamed  agiiinst  hereby  the 
insinuations  of  the  viscountess  of  Rochfort,  who  was  married  to  the 
queen's  brother,  but  who  lived  on  bad  terms  with  her  sister-in-law. 
Henry  had  already  transferred  his  affections  to  another  object.  Jane, 
daughter  of  sir  John  Seymour^  and  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen,  a 
young  lady  of  singular  beauty  and  merit,  had  obtained  an  entire 
ascendency  over  him ;  and  he  was  determined  to  sacrifice  everything 
to  the  gratification  of  this  new  appetite^  The  queen  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  (May  2) ;  four  of  her  alleged  paramours,  Norris,  Brereton, 
Weston,  and  Smeton,  gentlemen  about  the  court,  were  tried  and 
executed.  Smeton  was  prevailed  on,  by  the  vain  hopes  of  life, 
to  confess  a  criminal  correspondence  with  the  queen.  Her  own 
brother,  the  viscount  Rochfort,  was  accused  of  a  guilty  connection 
with  her.  The  queen  and  her  brother  were  tried  by  a  jury  of 
peers,  over  which  their  uncle,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  presided  as  high 
18* 
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stewanl.     Both  were  condemned.     Not  eatisfied  with  this  cruel 
vengeanco,  Henry  was  resolved  to  annul  his  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyo,  and  declare  her  issue  illegitimate.    On  the  ground  that 
before  her  marriage  with  the  king  she  had  been  contracted  to  lord 
Percy,  then  earl  of  Northumberland,  Cranmer  [ironounced  the 
marriage  null  and  invalid,  although  Percy  solemnly  denied  that 
suoh  a  contract  had  ever  existed.    The  queen  now  prepared  for 
death,  having  spent  the  interval  in  alternate  moods  of  light-hearted- 
ness  and  profound  depression.    To  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
and  nil  who  approached  her,  she  professed  1.  :  innocence,  and  even 
her  readiness  to  die.    "The  executioner,"  she  said,  *Ms,  I  hear, 
very  expert ;  and  my  neck  is  but  a  sraall  one."    She  was  executed 
May  10.      Her  innocence  has  been  called  in  question.    Certain  it 
is  that  her  fate  excited  little  commiseration  at  the  time ;  nor  did 
it  impair  the  king's  popularity,  or  give  birth  to  any  of  those  un- 
ceremonious expressions  so  frequently  uttered  against  his  divorce. 
But  her  most  efifectual  apology  is  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Jane 
Seymour  on  the  day  after  Anne*8  execution.*    These  events  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  the  king  to  summon  a  parliament,  by  which 
his  divorce  from  Anne  Boleyn  was  ratified.    The  children  of  both  his 
former  marriages  were  declared  illegitimate ;  the  croMrn  was  settled 
on  the  king's  issue  by  Jane  Seymour,  or  any  subsequent  wife ;  and, 
in  case  he  should  die  without  children,  he  was  empowered,  by  his 
will,  or  letters  patent,  to  dispose  of  the  crown — an  enonnous  autho- 
rity, especially  when  intrusted  to  a  prince  so  violent  and  capricious. 
§  6.  The  late  innovations,  particularly  the  dissolution   of  the 
smaller  monasteries,  and  the  imminent  danger  to  which  the  rest 
were  exposed,  had  bred  discontent  among  the  people,  and  disposed 
them  to  revolt.    The  first  rising  was  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was  put 
down  without  much  difiiculty  (1536).    A  subsequent  insurrection 
in  the  northern  counties  was  more  formidable,  and  was  joined  by 
30,000  men.     One  Askc,  a  gentleman  of  Doncaster,  had  taken 
the  command  of  them,  and  he  possessed  the  art  of  governing 
the  populace.     They  called  their  enterprise  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace.    Some  priests  marched  before  in  the  habits  of  their  order, 
carrying  crosses  in  their  hands;  in  their  banners  was  woven  a 
crucifix,  with  the  representation  of  a  chalice,  and  of  the  five  wounds 
of  Christ.    All  took  an  oath  that  they  entered  into  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace  from  no  other  motive  than  their  love  to  Gud,  their  desire 
of  driving  "base-born  councillors'*  from  about  the  king,  of  restoring 
the  church,  and  suppressing  heresy.     They  seized  Hull  and  York, 
as  well  OS  Pomfret  castle,  into  which  the  archbishop  of  York  and 

*  Jane  bad  retired  to  Wiltshire ;  and  I  of  the  Tower  gun  announcing  the  exeea- 
ilie  king,  It  la  aaid,  only  waited  the  algnAl  |  tion  of  Anne  to  Join  hia  Intended  bride. 
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ioid  Darcy  bad  thrown  themeelres;  and  the  prelate  and  noble- 
man, who  secretly  wished  suceess  to  the  insurrection,  seemed  to 
yield  to  the  force  imposed  on  them,  and  joined  the  rebels.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk  was  despatched  against  them ;  but,  finding  them 
too  strong  in  the  open  field,  he  entered  into  negociations,  and  at 
length  induced  them  to  disperse,  on  promise  of  a  general  pardon. 
Early  in  the  next  year  the  rebellion  broke  out  afresh,  but  was 
promptly  suppressed.  Norfolk,  by  command  from  his  master, 
spread  the  royal  banner,  and,  wherever  he  thought  proper,  executed 
martial  law  in  the  punishment  of  ofienders.  He  was  ordered  to 
show  little  merey.  ''You  shall  in  any  wise,**  writes  the  king, 
**  cause  such  dreadful  execution  to  be  done  upon  a  good  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet  that  have 
offended  in  this  rebellion,  as  well  by  hanging  of  them  up  in  trees, 
as  by  the  quartering  of  them  and  the  setting  of  their  heads  and 
quarters  in  every  town,  as  they  may  be  a  fearful  spectacle  to  all 
hereafter  that  would  practise  any  like  matter."  Many  abbots  and 
canons  were  **  tied  up.**  Aske  and  his  associates  were  condemned 
and  executed.  Lord  Darcy,  though  he  pleaded  compulsion,  and 
appealed  for  his  justification  to  a  long  life  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  crown,  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  (1537).  Soon  after  this 
prosperous  success  an  event  happened  which  crowned  Henry's  joy 
— the  birth  of  a  son,  who  was  baptised  by  the  name  of  Edward 
(October  12).  Yet  his  happiness  was  not  without  alloy ;  for  Jane 
Seymour  died  a  few  days  after  (October  24). 

Henry's  success,  in  putting  down  the  gre«t  rebellion  in  the  north 
strengthened  him  in  his  determination  of  suppressing  the  larger 
monasteries.  The  abbots  and  monks  knew  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  and  having  leameii,  by  the  example  of  the  lesser 
monasteries,  that  nothing  could  withstand  the  king's  will,  were 
most  of  them  induced,  in  expectation  of  better  treatment^  to  make 
a  voluntary  resignation  of  their  houses.  AY  here  promises  failed  of 
effect,  menaces,  and  even  extreme  violence,  were  employed ;  and  on 
the  whole  the  design  was  conducted  with  such  success  that  in  less 
than  two  years  the  king  had  got  possession  of  all  the  monastic 
revenues.  The  better  to  reconcile  the  people  to  this  great  innova<» 
tion,  stories  were  propagated  of  the  detestable  lives  of  the  inmates  of 
many  convents.  The  relics  also,  and  other  superstitions,  which 
had  so  long  been  the  object  of  the  people's  veneration,  were  expo9ed 
to  ridicule;  and  the  religious  spirit,  now  less  bent  on  exterior 
observances  and  sensible  objects,  was  encouraged  in  this  new 
direction.  Of  all  the  instruments  ot  ancient  superstition,  none 
were  more  zealously  destroyed  than  the  shrine  of  Thomas  k  Becket, 
commonly  called  St.  Thomas,  of  Canterbury.     Hemy^  not'  only 
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]»lla0ed  bin  rich  shrine,  but  ordered  hie  mime  to  be  utruck  out  of  th« 
calendar.  The  office  for  his  festival  was  expunged  from  all  brevlaried , 
his  bones  were  burned,  and  the  ashea  dispersed  to  the  wind.  On 
the  whole,  the  king  suppressed,  at  different  times,  045  monasteries, 
of  which  29  had  abbots  that  enjoyed  a  seat  in  parliament;  90 
colleges  were  demolished  in  several  counties,  2374  chanlries  and 
free  chapels,  110  hospitals.  The  whole  revenue  of  these  establish* 
ments  amounted  to  161,1002.  Henry  settled  ismall  pensions  on  the 
abbots  and  pnon;  he  erected  six  new  bishoprics — Westminster, 
Oxford,  Peterborough,  Bristol,  Chester,  and  Gloucester— of  which 
five  subset  at  this  day ;  and  he  made  a. gift  of  the  revenue&.and 
lands  of  some  of  the  convents  to  his  courtiers  and  iavouriles,  or 
sold  them  at  inadequate  prices.  Beside  the  lands  possessed  by.  the 
monasteries,  the  r^ular  clergy  enjoyed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
be§t  benefices  in  £ngland  and  of  the  Mthes  annexed  to  them ;  and 
these  were  also  at  this  time  transferred  to  the  crown,  and  by  that 
means  passed  intp  the  handis  of  laymen. 

§  7.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  indignation  with  which  the  intelli*- 
gence  of  all  these  acts  of  violence  was  received  at  Borne.  The  pope 
was.  at  last  incited  to  publish  the  bull  which  had  been  passed  against 
the  king ;  and  publicly  delivered  over  his  soul  to  the  devil,  and  Jus 
dominions  to  the  first  invader  (December  17, 1538).  Henry's  kins- 
man, cardinal  Reginald  Pole,*  published  a  treatise  of  ths  Unity  4/ 
the  Church,  which  he  had  sent  privately  to  H^ry  two  yeau  before^ 
In  it  he  denounced  the  king's  supremacy,  his  divorce,  and  bin 
second  marriage.  In  1537  he  headed  a  catholic  crusade,,  and  even 
exhorted  the  emperor  to  revenge  on  Henry  the  injury,  done  to  the 
imperial  family  and  to  the  catholic  cause.  Henry  seized  all  the 
members  o.f  Pole's  family  in  England,  together  with  other  persons 
of  high  rank.  .  They  .were  accused  of  treason;  and  sereral  were 
executed,  among  whom  was  lord  Montacute,  the  cardinal's  brother 
and  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  the  grandson  of  Edward  IV.f  (1538). 
Others  were  attainted  without  trial,  which  was  the  fate  of  the 
countess  of  Salisbury,  the  Aged  mother  of  the  cardinal. 

§  8.  Although  Henry  had  gradually  changed  some  of  the  tenets 
of  that  theological  system  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  he  was 
no  less  positive  aud  dogmatical  in  those  which  he  retained.  He 
attached  particular  importance  to  the  doctrine  of  the  real 


•  Keglnald  P6I0  was  the  foarth  son  of 
the  ooanteas  of  fiaUsbury.  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Clarence  cxecnted  by  Edward  IV. 
Her  only  brother,  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
^•«  put  to  death  by  Henry  VII.  (See 
r-  '-ar  )  she  was  restored  In  1613,  and 
became  oouDteti  of  Sallsbaix  tn  her  own 


pre- 

right,  a  title  which  descended  to  her  from 
her  grandfather,  the  earl  of  Warwick  and 
Salisbury,  the  celebrated  king-maker. 
After  her  brother's  death  she  married 
sir  Richard  Pole,  a  relation  of  Henry  VIL 
t  He  was  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Devon, 
and  of  Katharine,  a  daughter  of  Edwaid  IV* 
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sence;  aad  he  i&forwed  tho  parliament,  sammoned  in  163d,  t^st 
he  was  anxiooa-  to  cstirpato  from  hia  kingdom  all  diversity  of 
opinion  on  matters  of  religion.  Subservient  as  usual  to  the 
wishes  of  tho  king,  the  parUament  passed  an  aot  for  this  purpose, 
usually  called  7 At?  SUt'ute.of  the  SixArtidetyOs  the  Bloody  Bill, 
as  the  protestants  justly  termed  it  In  this  law  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  rwas  insisted  on,,  communion  in  one  kind,  the 
perpetual  obligalion  of  vows  of  chastity,  the  utility  of  private 
masses,  the  oelihaey  of  the  elfflr^,  and  the  necessity  of  auricular 
conlcssion.  Whoever  denied  thjese  articles  vf  &ith  wafr  liable  to  be 
burned.  Having  thus  resifpfted  their  religious  liberties,  parliament 
proceeded  to  surrender  the  most  important  of  their  cItU.  They 
^ve  to  the  king's  proclamation  the  force  of  a  statute,  provided  it 
did  not  touch  the  lives,,  liberties^  goods,  and  ofiKoes  of  the  subject, 
or  infringe  the  esuiblished  laws. 

As  soon  as  the  act  of  the  Six  Articles  had  passed,  many  persons 
were  thrown  into  prison.  Xiatimer  and  ^haxton,  the  protestant 
bishops,  resigned  their  bt^tQ|irics^  aad  .were  committed  as  *^8acra- 
mentarian  heretios*"  The  uncertainty  of  tho  king's  humour  gave 
each  party  an  opportunity  'Of  triumphing  in  its  turn.  Within  two 
years  after  Henry  had  passed. this  law,  which  seemed  to  inflict  so 
deep  a  w^uudon  the  reformers,  the  king  ordered  a  copy  of  the 
Great  Bible,  commonly  called  Oranmer's  Bible,  to  be  set  up  in  all 
parish  ohurehes,  under  a  penalty  of  forty  shillings — a  concession 
r^farded  by  that  party  as  an  important  victory.  '  It  is  from  this 
version  that  the  Psalms  in  the  Common  Prayer-book  of  the  church 
of  England  have  been  taken. 

§  9v  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Jane  Seymour,  the  most  be- 
loved of  all  his  wives,  Henry  began  to  think  of  a  new  marriage. 
Cromwell,  who  was  anxious  Ux  connect  Henry,' with  the  protestant 
princes  on  the  continent,  proposed  to  him  Anne  of  Cloves,  whose 
father,  the  duke  of  that  name,  had  great  interest  among  the  Lu- 
therans, and  whose  sister  Sibylla  was  married  to  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  the  head  of  the  protestant  league.  A  flattering  picture  of 
the  princess  by  Hans  Holbein  determined  Henry  to  apply  to  her 
father ;  and  after  some  negociation  the  marriage  was  ooncluded,  and 
AnpQ  was  3ent  over.to  England.  The  king,  impatient  to  be  satisfied 
with  regard  to  the  person  of  his  bride,  came  privately  to  Rochester 
and  obtained  a  sight  of  her.  He  found  her  utterly  destitute  both  of 
beauty  and  grace,  very  unlike  the  pictures  and  representations  which 
he  had  received,  and  he  swore  he  never  could  possibly  bear  her  any 
affection.  The  matter  was  worse  when  he  foimd  that  she  could 
speak  no  language  but  German,  of  which  he  was  entirely  ignorant ; 
and  thr  t  the  charms  of  her  conversation  were  not  likely  to  com- 
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pensate  for  the  homeliness  of  her  person.  It  was  the  subject  of  dd 
bate  amoDg  the  king's  counsellors  whether  the  marriage  could  not 
yet  be  dissolved,  and  the  princess  be  sent  back  to  her  own  country ; 
but  as  a  cordial  union  had  taken  place  between  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  France,  and  as  their  religious  zeal  might  prompt  them  to 
fJEkll  with  combined  arms  upon  England,  an  alliance  with  the  German 
princes  seemed  now  more  than  ever  requisite  for  Henry's  interest 
and  safety.  He  knew  that,  if  he  sent  back  the  prinoess  of  Cleves, 
such  JEin  affront  woidd  be  highly  resented  by  her  friends  and  &mi]y. 
He  was  therefore  resolved,  notwithstanding  his  aversion,  to  complete 
the  marriage ;  and  he  told  Cromwell  that,  since  matters  had  gone 
so  far,  he  must  put  his  neck  into  the  yoke  (January  6, 1540).  He 
continued,  however,  to  be  civil  to  Anne ;  he  even  seemed  to  repose 
his  usual  confidence  in  Cromwell,  who  received  soon  after  the  title 
of  earl  of  Essex,  and  was  installed  knight  of  the  garter ;  but,  though 
he  exerted  this  command  over  himself,  discontent  lay  lurking  in 
his  breast,  and  was  ready  to  burst  out  on  the  first  opportunity. 

§  10.  The  fall  of  Cromwell  was  hastened  by  other  causes.  The 
nobility  detested  a  man  who,  being  of  such  low  extraction,  had  not 
only,  mounted  above  them  by  his  station  of  vicar-general,  but  had 
engrossed  many  considerable  ofiioes  of  the  crown.  •  He  had  enriched 
himself  by  a  long  career  of  venality  and  corruption.'  No  minister 
ever. set  his  favours  to  sale  with  less  regard  to  decency.  As  he 
entirely  monopolized  the  king's  countenance,  and  as  vicar-general 
had  the  distribution  of  spiritual  promotions,  especially  of  the  religious 
houses,  he  had  amassed  enormous  riches.  In  1539  he  had  cbotrived 
to  secure  for  himself  some  thirty  monastic  manors  and  many  other 
considerable  estates.  The  people  regarded  him  with  dislike  as  the 
supposed  author  of  the  violence  done  to  the  monasteries,  establish- 
ments which  were  still  revered  and  beloved  by  the  commonalty." 
The  catholic  party  hated  him  as  the  concealed  enemy  of  their 
religion ;  the  protestants,  observing  his  external  concurrence  in  the 
persecutions  exercised  against  them,  were  inclined  to  bear  him  as 
little  favour,  and  reproached  him  with  the  timidity,  if  not  treachery, 
of  his  conduct.  He  was  accused  of  treason  at  the  council-board 
by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  was  instantly  committed  to  the  Tower. 
He  endeavoured  to  soften  the  king  by  the  most  humble  supplica- 
tions, but  all  to  no  purpose.  He  was  executed  on  a  bill  of  attainder 
charging  him  with  heresy,  oppression,  and  extortion,  July  28, 1540. 

The  measures  for  divorcing  Henry  from  Anne  of  Cleves  were  car- 
ried on  at  the  same  time  with  the  bill  of  attainder  against  Cromwell, 
l^e  convocation  soon  afterwards  solemnly  annulled  the  marriage 
between  the  king  and  queen,  chiefly  on  the  futile  ground  of  a  pre- 
contract between  Anne  and  the  marquis  of  Lorraine,  when  both  were 
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children ;  the  parliament  ratified  the  decision  of  the  clergy ;  and  the 
sentence  was  soon  after  notified  to  the  princess.  Anne  was  hlessod 
with  a  happy  insensibility  of  temper,  and  willingly  hearkened  to 
terms  of  accommodation.  When  the  king  offered  to  adopt  her  as  his 
sister,  to  give  her  placo  next  the  queen  and  his  own  daughter,  and 
to  make  a  settlement  of  dOOOJ.  a  year  upon  her,  she  accepted  the 
conditions,  and  gave  her  consent  to  the  divorce  (July  11).* 

§  11.  Henry's  marriage  with  Katharine  Howard,  the  niece  of  the 
duke  of  Norlolk,  followed  soon  after  (July  28,  1540),  and  was 
regarded  by  the  catholics  as  a  favouniblo  incident  to  their  party. 
The  king's  councils  were  now  directed  by  Norfolk  and  Gardiner ; 
and  the  law  of  the  Six  Articles  was  executed  with  rigour.  But 
while  Henry  exerted  his  violence  against  the  protestants,  he  spared 
not  the  catholics  who  denied  his  supremacy;  and  a  foreigner  at 
that  time  in  England  had  reason  to  say  that  those  who  were  against 
the  pope  were  burned,  and  those  who  were  for  him  were  hanged. 
The  king  even  displayed  in  an  ostentatious  manner  this  tyrannical* 
impartiality,  which  reduced  both  parties  to  subjection.  Catholics 
and  protestants  were  carried  two  and  two  on  the  same  hurdles  to 
execution — ^Abd,  Featherstone,  and  Powell  for  denying  the  supre- 
macy ;  Barnes,  Gerard,  and  Jerome  for  denying  the  Six  Articles. 
In  the  following  year  an  inconsiderable  rebellion  broke  out  in  York- 
shire, but  was  soon  suppressed.  The  rebels  were  supposed  to  have 
been  instigated  by  the  -  intrigues  of  cardinal  Pole ;  and  the  king 
instandy  determined  to  make  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  who  had 
been  attainted  two  years  previously,  suffer  for  her  sen's  offences. 
This  venerable  matron,  the  descendant  of  a  long  race  of  monarchs, 
was  executed  on  the  green  within  the  Tower  (May  27, 1541) . 

The  king  thought'  himself  happy  in  his  new  marriage:  the 
agreeable  person  and. disposition  of  Katharine  had.  entireiy  capti- 
vated his  affections,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  his  devoted  attach- 
ment to  her;  but  he  discovered  shortly  afterwards  that  she  had  led 
a  dissolute  life  before  her  marriage,  and  he  strongly  suspected  that 
she  had  since  been  guilty  of  incontinence.  Two  of  her  paramours, 
Culpeper  and  Dirham,  were  tried  and  executed  (December  10, 
1541) ;  and  a  bill  of  attainder  for  treason  was  forthwith  passed  against 
the  queen  and  the  viscountess  of  Bochfort,  who  had  been  privy  to 
her  misconduct.  They  were  both  beheaded  in  the  Tower  (February 
13, 1542).  As  lady  Rochfort  was  known  to  be  the  chief  instrument 
in  bringing  Anne  Boleyn  to  her  end,  she  died  unpitied.  Little 
doubt  can  exist  of  Katharine's  guilr. 

§  12.  Towards  the  close  of  1542  a  war  broke  out  between  Engr 
land  and  Scotland.  James  V.,  king  of  Scots,  was  under  the  influence 
•  Aoae  of  derea  ooottnoed  to  Xln  in  EiigUnd,  and  died  tt  QmIms  ia  lUT. 
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of  the  catholic  party,  especially  of  cardinal  Beaton,  the  sworn  enemy 
of  the  lilngUsbmonarch.  Aa  he  had  encouraged  his  subjects  to  make 
depredations  upon  the  English  border,  Henry  proclaimed  war  against 
his  nephew,  and  appointed  to  the  command  the  duke  of  Norfolk* 
whom  he  called  the  scourge  of  the  Scots.  It  was  too  late  in  the 
season  to  make  more  than  a  foray ;  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  after 
laying  Waste  the  Scottish  bonier,  returned  to  Berwick.  James  sent 
an  army  of  10,003  men  into  Cumberland  to  revenge  this  insult ; 
but  on  a  sudden  attack  by  a  small  body  of  English,  not  exceeding 
500  men,  near  the  Solway  (November  25, 1542),  a  |)anic  seized  the 
Scots,  and  they  immediately  took  to  flight  Few  were  killed  in  this 
rout,  but  many  were  taken  prisoners,  and  some  of  the  principal 
nobility.  The  king  of  Scots,  hearing  of  this  disaster,  was  astonished ; 
and,  being  naturally  of  a  melancholy  disposition,  he  abandoned 
himself  to  despair.  His  body  was  wasted  by  sympathy  with  his 
anxious  mind :  he  had  no  issue  living ;  and  hearing  that  his  qneen 
was  safely  delivered,  he  asked  whether  she  had  brought  him  a  male 
or  a  femsdo  child.  Being  told  the  latter,  he  turned  himself  in  his 
bed :  "  The  crown  came  with  a  Uss,**  said  be,  ^'and  it  will  go  with 
a  lass."  A  few  days  after  he  expired  (December  14,  1542)  in  the 
flower  of  his  age. 

No  sooner  was  Henry  informed  of  his  death,  thaq  he  projected  the 
scheme  of  uniting  Scotland  to  his  own  dominions  by  manying  his 
son  Edward  to  James's  infant  daughter,  the  heiress  of  that  kingdom, 
afterwards  celebrated  as  Mary  queen  of  Soots.  A  treaty  to  this 
eflfect  was  nearly  concluded  with  the  regent,  the  earl  of  Airan,  but 
was  shortly  afterwards  rejected,  through  the  influence  of  cardinal 
Beaton,  the  head  of  the  catholic  party,  and  Scotland  entered  into 
a  close  alliance  with  Fmnoe.  This  confirmed  Henry  in  the  resolu- 
tion he  had  already  taken  of  breaking  with  France,  and  of 
uniting  his  arms  with  those  of  the  emperor.  A  league  was  formed 
by  which  the  two  monarchs  agreed  to  enter  France  with  an  army, 
each  of  25,000  men  (February  11, 1543).  This  league  seemed  favour- 
able to  the  Roman  catholic  party;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Henry  soon 
afterwards  married  his  sixth  wife,  Katharine  Parr,  widow  of  lord 
Latimer,  a  woman  of  virtue,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  the  new 
doctrine  (July  12).  The  confederacy  between  Henry  and  Charles 
led  to  no  important  results.  The  share  taken  by  the  English  in  tho 
campaign  of  1543  was  quite  inconsiderable.  In  the  following  year 
the  two  princes  agreed  to  invade  France  with  large  armaments,  and 
to  join  their  forces  at  Paris.  Acconlingly  Henry  landed  at  Calais 
with  30,000  men,  who  were  joined  by  14,000  Flemings,  whilst  the 
emperor  invaded  the  north-eastern  frontiers  of  France  with  an  army 
of  G0,000men;  but  nothing  of  importance  was  efiected.    Henry, 
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instead  of  marchmg  to  Paris,  wasted  his  time  ia  besi^ng  Boulogne 
and  Montreuil ;  whilst  Charles,  who  had  employed  himself  in  cap- 
mring  Bome  towns  on  the  Meuse  and  Ihe  Mame,  subsequently  ad- 
yanped  towards  Paris.  The  season  was  thus  wasted ;  both  princes 
reiffoaohed  each  other  with  a  breach  of  engagement  The  emperor 
Qonoluded  a  separate  peace  w^ith  Francis  at  Cr^>y  (September  19, 
1544),  in  which  the  name  of  his  ally  was^  not  even  mentioned ;  and 
Henry  was  obliged  to  retire  into  {England,  with  the  small  success 
of  having  captured  Boulogne  ^September  14)^  The  war  nvas  pro- 
kjfiged  two  years  between  England  and  France.  In  1940  the  Fr^ch 
made  great  preparati<ws  for  the  invasion  of  England.  A  French 
^eet  appeared  off  St,  Helen's,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  returned  to 
theirrown  coasts  without  effecting  any tjiing of  impQrtance.  In  154(5 
Honry  sent  over  a  body  of  troofw  to  Calais,  and  some  skirmishes  of 
pmaU  mcnneot  ensued.  But  both  parties  were  now  weary  ,oS  a  war 
from  which  neither  could  entertain  much  hope, of  advantage;  and 
j>n  the  7th  of  June  a  peace  was  concluded.  The  chief  condition 
was  that  Henry  should  retain  Boulogne  during  eight  years,  or  till 
the  debt  due.  by  Francis  should  be  paid ;  thus  all  that  he  obtained 
was  a  bad  and  chargeable  security  for  a  debt  that  did  not  amount  to 
a  third  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

§  13.  Francis  took  care  to  comprehend  Scotland  in  the  treaty. 
In  that  country  the.  indolent,  and  incapable  Arran  had  gone  over  to 
Beaton*s  party,  an^  had  even  reconciled  himself  to  the  Bomish  com- 
munion. The  cardinal  had  thus  acquired  a  complete  ascendency. 
The  opposition  was  now  led  by  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who  was  regarded 
by  the  protestants  as  the  head  of  their  party,  and  who,  after  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  employ  force,  was  obliged  to  lay  down  hw 
arms  and  awiut  the  arrival  of  English  succours.  In  1544  Henry  de- 
spatched a  fleet  and  army  to  Scotland.  Edinburgh  was  taken  and 
burned,  and  the  south-eastern  parte  of  the  country  devastated.  The 
earl  of  Arran  collected  some  forces,  but  found  that  the  English 
had  departed.  In  February,  1545,  ho  caught  sir  Ralph  Evers 
retuming  from  a  raid  on  Mehrose,  and  defeateil  him  at  Ancrum 
Muir.  The  war  was  conducted  feebly,  and  with  various  success, 
and  Henry  was  by  no  means  indisposed  to  conclude  a  peaqe. 

The  king,  now  freed  from  all  foreign  wars,  had  leisure  to  give  his 
attention  to  domestic  nffairs,  rarticuUrly  to  tbe  establishment  of 
uniformity  of  opinion  in  religion.  Though  he  allowed  an  English 
transktion  of  the  Bible,  ho  had  hitherto  been  very  careful  lo  retam 
tbe  service  in  Latin ;  but  in  1546  he  set  forth  a  Primer  and  a  Litany 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  with  a  collection  of  English  prayers  fi)r  mommg 
and  evening  use.  By  these  innovations  he  excited  anew  the  hopes 
of  the  reformers;  but  the  pride  and  peevishness  of  the  king,  irritated 
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by  liu  declining  B'ate  of  health,  impelled  him  to  punish  with  fresh 
WYerity  all  who  presumed  to  entertain  a  different  opinion  from  him- 
self, particularly  in  the  capital  point  of  the  real  presence.  Anne 
Askew,  fur  denying  it,  was  condemned  to  be  burned  alive ;  and  others, 
for  the  same  crime,  were  sentenced  to  the  same  punishment  (July 
16, 1546).  The  queen  herself,  being  secretly  inclined  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformers,  and  having  unwarily  betrayed  too  much  of 
her  mind  in  her  coriversations  with  Henry,  fell  into  great  danger. 
At  the  in<tigation  of  bishop  Oardiner,  seconded  by  the  chancellor 
Wriothesley,  articles  of  impeachment  were  Actually  drawn  up  against 
her :  but  Katharine,  having  by  some  means  learned  this  proceeding, 
averted  the  peril  by  her  address.  Henry  having  renewed  his  theo- 
logical arguments,  the  queen  gently  declined  the  conversation,  and 
remarked  that  sach  profound  speculations  were  ill  snited  to  the  im- 
liccility  oi  her  sex  ;  that  the  wife's  duty  was  in  all  cases  to  adopt 
implicitly  the  sentiments  of  her  husband ;  and  as  to  herself;  it  was 
doubly  her  duty,  being  blessed  with  a  husband  who  was  qualified, 
by  his  judgment  and  learning,  not  only  to  choose  principles  for  his 
own  family,  but  for  the  most  wise  and  knowing  of  every  nation. 
*  Not  so !  by  St.  Mary,"  replied  fhe  king ;  **  you  are  now  become  a 
doctor,  Kate ;  and  better  fitted  to  give  than  receive  instruction." 
She  meekly  replied  that  she  was  sensible  how  little  she  was  entitled 
to  these  praises;  and  declared  that  she  haa  ventured  sometimes  to 
feign  a  contrariety  of  sentiments  merely  in  order  to  give  him  the 
pleasure  of  refuting  her.  *'  And  is  it  so,  sweetheart  ?  *'  replied  the 
king ;  '*  then  are  we  perfect  friends  again."  He  embraced  her  with 
great  affection,  and  sent  her  away  with  assurances  of  his  protection 
and  kindness.  When  the  chancellor  came  the  next  day  to  convey 
her  to  the  Tower,  the  king  di-^missed  him  with  the  appellations  of 
knatfe,  fooly  and  beast.^ 

§  14.  Henry*8  tyrannical  disposition,  soured  by  111  health,  Tenied 
itself  soon  afterwards  on  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  son,  the  earl  of 
Surrey,  chiefly  through  the  prejudices  which  he  entertained  against 
the  latter,  on  the  pretext  that  they  wtrc  meditating  to  seize  the 
crown  (154<5).  Surrey  was  a  young  man  of  the  most  promising 
hopes,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by  every  accomplishment 
which  became  a  scholar,  a  courtier,  and  a  soldier.  His  spirit  and 
ambition  were  equal  to  his  talents  and  his  quality ;  but  he  did  not 
always  regulate  his  conduct  by  the  caution  and  reserve  which  his 
situation  required.  The  king,  displeased  with  his  conduct  as  governor 
of  Boulogne,  had  sent  over  the  earl  of  Hertford  f  to  command  in  his 


*  It  Bhoald  be  observed,  bowerer,  tbat 
this  tale  raeto  on  no  better  anUiority  then 
Foze. 

•^  Edwaid  Sejmoor.  eerl  of  Hertfonl, 


was  the  brother  of  Jane  Seymoor,  Henry's 
third  wife,  better  known  afterwanfe  as  the 
protector  Somenet. 
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place ;  and  Surrey  was  so  imprudent  as  to  drop  some  menacing  ex-* 
pressions  against  the  ministers  on  account  of  the  affront  thus  put 
upon  him.  Ho  and  his  father,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  were  accused 
ef  designs  upon  the  crown,  mainly  on  Cne  ground  that  they  had 
illegally  assumed  the  amiis  of  Edward  tne  Confessor.  Orders  were 
given  to  arrest  them,  and  they  were  on  the  same  day  confined  to  the 
Tower  (December  7,  1546).  Surrey  being  a  commoner,  his  trial 
was  the  more  expeditious ;  he  was  condemned  for  high  treason,  and 
the  sentence  was  soon  after  executed  (January  19,  1547).  The 
innocence  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  still,  if  possible,  more  apparent 
than  that  of  his  son,  and  his  senrioes  to  the  crown  had  been  greater; 
yet  the  house  of  peers,  without  examining  the  prisoner,  passed  a 
bill  of  attainder  against  him,  without  trial  or  evidence,  and  sent  it 
down  to  the  commons.  The  king  was  now  fast  approaching  towards 
his  end ;  and  fearing  lest  Norfolk  should  escape  him,  he  sent  a 
message  to  the  commons,  by  which  he  desired  them  to  hasten  the 
bill ;  and,  having  affixed  the  royal  assent  by  commission  (January 
27),  issued  orders  for  the  execution  of  Norfolk  on  the  morning  of 
January  28, 1547.  But  news  being  carried  to  the  Tower  that  the 
king  himself  had  expired  that  morning,  the  lieutenant  deferred 
obeying  the  warrant ;  and  it  was  not  thought  advisable  by  the 
council  to  begin  a  new  rcign  by  the  death  of  the  greatest  nobleman 
in  the  kingdom,  who  had  been  condemned  by  a  sentence  so  unjust 
and  tyrannical. 

Shortly  before  his  death  the  king  desired  that  Cranmer  might 
be  sent  for;  but  before  the  prelate  arrived  he  was  speechless, 
though  he  still  seemed  to  retain  his  senses.  Cranmer  desired  him 
to  give  some  sign  of  his  dying  in  the  faith  of  Christ :  he  8quee9:ed 
the  prelate's  hand,  and  immediately  expired,  after  a  reign  of  37 
years  and  0  months,  and  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age  (January  28, 
1547).  In  1544  the  king  had  caused  the  parliament  to  pass  a  law 
declaring  the  prince  of  Wales,  or  any  of  his  male  issue,  first  and 
immediate  heirs  of  the  crown,  and  restoring  the  two  princesses, 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  to  their  right  of  succession.  As  the  act  made  no 
arrangement  in  case  of  the  failure  of  issue  by  Henry's  children, 
the  king,  by  his  will,  provided  that  the  next  heirs  to  the  crown 
should  be  the  descendants  of  his  sister  Mary,  the  ktc  duchess  of 
Suflblk,  omitting  entirely  the  Scottish  lime. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  just  summary  of  this  prince's  qualities :  he 
was  so  different  from  himself  in  different  parts  of  his  reign,  that,  as 
is  well  remarked  by  lord  Herbert,  his  history  is  his  best  character 
and  description.  He  possessed  great  vigour  of  mind,  which  qualified 
him  for  exercising  dominion  over  men ;  courage,  intrepidity,  vigilance, 
inflexibility ;  and  though  these  qualities  were  not  always  under  the 
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gnidance  of  a  regular  and  solid  judgmeDt,  they  ware  acoompaniad 
with  good  parte  and  an  excellent  capacity.  Every  one  dreaded  a 
contest  with  a  man  who  wae  known  never  to  yield  or  tp  forgive,  and 
who»  in  every  controversy,  was  determined  either  to  ruin  himself  or 
his  antagonist.  A  catalogue  of  his  vices  would  comprehend  many 
of  the  worst  qualities  incident  to  human  nature :  violence,  cruelty « 
profusion*  rapacity,  injustice,  obstinacy  ,,anogattce,  bigotry,  presump- 
tion, caprice ;  but  neither  waa  he  subject  to  all  these  vices  in  the 
most  extreme  degree,  nor  was  he  at  intervals  altogether  destitute  of 
virtue :  he  was  sincere,  open,  gallant,  liberal,  and  capable  at  least 
of  temporary  friendship  and  attachment  It  may  seem  a  little 
extraordinary  that,  notwithstanding  his  cruelty,  his  extortion,  his 
violence,  his  arbitrary  administration,  Henry  not  only  acquired 
the  regard  of  his  subjects,  but  never  was  the  object  of  their  hatred : 
and  seems  even,  in  some  degree,  to  have  possessed  to  the  last  their 
love  and  affection.  liis  exteripr  qualities  were  advantageous,  and 
fit  to  captivate  the  multitude,  while  his  magnificence  and  personal 
bravery  rendered  him  illustrious  in  vulgar  eyes. 

As  Henry  possessed  some  talent  for  letters,  he  was  an  encourager 
of  them  in  others.  He  founded  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  and 
gave  it  ample  endowments.  Wolsey  founded  Christ  Churdi  in 
Oxford,  and  intended  to  call  it  Cardinal's  College;  but  upon  his 
fall,  which  happened  before  he  had  entirely  finished  his  scheme,  the 
king  seized  all  the  revenues,  pert  of  which  he  afterwards  restored, 
and  only  changed  the  name  of  the  college.  The  cardinal  founded 
in  Oxford  the  first  chair  for  teaching  Greek.  The  countenance 
given  to  letters  by  this  king  and  his  ministers  contributed  to  render 
them  fashionable  in  England.  Erasmus  speaks  with  great  satis* 
faction  of  the  general  regard  paid  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  men 
of  learning. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

EDWABD  VI.,  6. 1537  ;  r.  a.d.  1547-1553. 

§  1.  State  of  the  re^ncr.  Hertford  protector.  §  2.  Reformation  estab- 
lished. Gaidiner's  'oppaBitM>n.  i  3.  Wjar  with  SooUaod.  Battle  at 
Pinkie,  f  4.  Proceedings  in  parliament.  Progress  of  the  Beforma- 
tion.  Affairs  of  Scotland.  §  5.  Cabals  of  lord  Seymour.  His  exe- 
cution. §  6.  Ecclesiastical  affairs.  Protestant  persecutions.  Joan 
Bocher.  §  7.  Discontents  of  the  people.  Insurrections  in  Devonshire 
and  Norfolk.  War  with  Scotland  and  France.  §  8.  Factions  in  the 
council.  Somerset  deprived  of  the  protectorship.  §  9.  Peace  with 
France  and  Scotland.  Ecclesiastical  affairs.  §  10.  Ambition  of 
Northumberland.  Trial  and  execution  of  Somerset.  §  11.  Northum- 
berland changes  the  soccession.     Death  of  the  king. 

§  1.  The  late  king  had  fixed  the  majority  of  the  prince  at  the 
completion  of  bis  18th  year ;  and,  as  Edward  was  then  only  in  his 
10th  year,  his  father  appointed  16  executors,  to  whom,  during 
the  minority,  the  government  of  the  king  and  kingdom  was  in- 
trusted. Among  them  were  Granmer^  archbishi^  of  Canterbury, 
Wriothesley,  lord  chancellor^  and  the  earl  of  Hertford,  chamber- 
lain. With  these  executors,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  whole 
regal  authority,  were  appointed  12  counsellors,  who  possessed  no  im- 
mediate power,  and  could  only  assist  with  their  advice  when  any 
afEur  was  laid  before  them.  But  the  first  act  of  the  executors  and 
counsellors  was  to  depart  from  the  destination  of  the  late  king, 
by  appointing  a  protector.  The  choioe  fell  of  course  on  the  earl 
of  Hertford,  'who,  as  he  was  the  king's  maternal  uncle,  was 
strongly  interested  in  his  safety;  and,  possessing  no  claims  to 
inherit  the  crown,  he  could  never  have  any  separate  interest  which 
might  lead  him  to  endanger  Edward's  person  or  his  authority. 
AXL  those  "who  were  possessed  of  any  office  resigned  their  former 
.'Vommissionai  and  accepted  new  ones  in  the  name  of  the  young 
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vagabonds  to  bo  branded,  and  on  repetition  of  the  offence  to  be 
adjudged  to  davery.  In  the  following  year  (1548)  fiurther  reforma- 
tions were  effected.  Orders  were  issued  by  the  council  that  candles 
should  no  longer  be  carried  on  Candlemas  Day,  ashes  on  Ash 
Wednesday,  palms  on  Palm  Sunday ;  and  that  all  images  should 
be  removed  from  the  churches;  As  private  masses  were  abolished 
by  law,  a  new  communion  service  was  set  forth  in  English. 

§  5.  The  protector's  attention  was  now  wholly  engrossed  by 
the  cabals  of  his  brother,  lord  Seymour,  the  admiral  of  England. 
Seymour  had  so  insinuated  himsdf  into  the  good  graces  of  Katharine, 
the  queen-dowager,  that,  fbi^getting  her  usual  prudence,  «he  married 
him  three  months  after  the  demise  of  the  late  king.  At  her  death 
in  childlnrth  he  made  his  addresses  to  the  princess  Elisabeth,  then 
in  the  16th  year  of  her  age  (1548).  He  openly  decried  his  brother's 
administration,  and  by  promises  and  persuasion  brought  over  to 
his  ]>arty  many  of  the  principal  nobility.  Somerset,  finding  his 
own  power  in  serious  peril,  committed  his  brother  to  the  Tower ; 
the  parliament  passed  a  bill  of  attainder  against  him,  and  he  was 
executed  on  Tower  Hill  (March  20, 1549). 

§  6.  All  the  considerable  business  transacted  this  session,  besides 
the  attainder  of  lord  Seymour,  regarded  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
Act  for  Uniformity  of  Public  Worship  was  promulgated,  and  the 
first  Book  of  Common  Prayer  set  forth  in  English.  A  law  was  also 
enacted  permitting  priests  to  marry.  Thus,  the  principal  tenets 
and  XHractioes  of  the  old  religion  wero  abolished,  and  the  Reforma- 
tion was  almost  entirely  completed  in  England. 
.  But  the  doctrine  of  tolcnition  was  no  better  imderstood  on  one 
side  than  the  other.  A  commiasicm,  by  act  of  council,  was  granted 
to  the  primate,  and  somo  others,  to  examine  and  search  after  all 
anabaptists,  heretics,  or  contemners  of  the  Book  of  Oommon 
I^yer.  Some  tradesmen  in  London,  brought  before  the  commis- 
noners,  were  prevailed  on  to  abjure  their  opinions,  and  were  dis- 
missed. But  there  was  a  woman  accused  of  heretical  pravity,  called 
Joan  Bocher,  or  Joan  of  Kent,  who  was  so  pertinacious,  that 
the  commissioners  could  make  no  impression  upon  her,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  commit  her  to  the  flames*  (May  2,  1550).  Some 
time  after,  a  Dutchman,  called  Van  Paris,  accused  of  Arianism,  was 
condemned  to  the  same  pnnlshment  (April  24, 1551). 

§  7.  These  reforms  excited  considerable  discontent,  which  was 
aggravated  by  other  causes.    The  new  proprietors  of  the  cpnfisoated 


•  The  oovnmon  story,  that  the  young 
king  loDg  refuaed  to  sign  the  warraDt  for 
the  exeeation  of  Joan  Bocher,  and  was 
Ml/  pieYAlted  upon  to  do  et-by  Cnutaer'a 


ilD|»ortQiat7,  la  ohowo  by  Ut.  Brfioo,  in 
the  Preface  to  Buger  Hutchinson's  Works 
(Parker  Society,  1842),  to  be  apoeryphaL 
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abbey  lands  demanded  exorbit  mt  rents,  and  often  spent  the  money 
in  London.  The  cottagers  were  reduced  to  misery  hy  the  en- 
closure of  the  commons  on  which  they  fonnerly  fed  their  cattle. 
The  general  increase  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe  after  the  discovery 
of  the  West  Indies  had  raised  the  price  of  commodities ;  and  the 
debasement  of  the  coin  by  Henry  VIIL,  and  afterwards  by  the 
protector,  had  occasioned  a  imiversal  distrust  and  stagnation  oi 
commerce.  A  rising  began  at  once  in  several  parts  of  England,  as 
if  a  universal  conspiracy  had  been  formed  by  the  commonalty.  In 
most  parts  the  rioters  were  put  down,  but  the  disorders  in  Devon- 
shire and  Norfolk  threatened  more  dangerous  consequences  (1549). 
In  Devonshire  the  rioters  were  brought  into  the  form  of  a  regular 
army,  which  amounted  to  the  number  of  10,000.  Their  demands 
were,  that  the  mass  should  be  restored,  half  of  the  abbey  lands 
resumed,  the  law  of  the  Six  Articles  executed,  holy  water  and  holy 
bread  respected,  and  all  other  particular  grievanoies  redressed.  Lord 
Russell,*  who  had  been  despatched  against  them,  drove  them  from 
all  their  posts,  and  took  many  prisoners.  The  leaders  were  sent  to 
London,  tried,  and  executed;  and  many  of  the  inferior  sort  were 
put  to  death  by  martial  law. 

The  insurrection  in  Norfolk  rose  to  a  still  greater  height,  and 
was  attended  with  greater  acts  of  violence.  One  Kct,  a  tanner, 
had  assumed  the  government  of  the  insurgents,  and  exercised  his 
authority  with  the  utmost  arrogance.  The  earl  of  Warwick,  at 
the  head  of  6000  men,  levied  for  the  wars  against  Scotland,  at  last 
made  a  general  attack  upon  the  rebels,  and  put  them  to  flight. 
Two  thousand  fell  in  the  action  and  pursuit :  Ket  was  hanged  at 
Norwich  castle,  and  the  insurrection  was  entirely  suppressed.  To 
guard  against  such  disturbances  in  future,  lords  lieutenant  were 
appointed  in  all  the  counties.  These  insurrections  were  attended 
with  bad  consequences  to  the  foreign  interests  of  the  nation.  The 
forces  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  which  might  have  made  a  great' 
impression  on  Scotland,  were  diverted  ttam  that  enterprise;  and 
the  French  general  had '  leisure  to  reduce  that  country  to  some 
settlement  and  composure.  The  king  of  France  also  made  an 
attempt  to  recover  Boulogne,  but  without  success.  As  soon  as 
the  French  war  broke  out,  the  protector  endeavoured  to  fortify 
himself  with  the  alliance  of  the  emperor,  wh«,  however,  eluded 
the  applications  of  the  English  ambassadors.  Despairing  of  his 
assistance,  Somerset  was  inclined  to  conclude  a  peace  with  France 


*  Ijord  Btmell  bad  torn  creatM  a  peer 
In  1»33,   and   received  Urge  gcanis  of 
chnrrh  Unda.    He  was  made  earl  of  Bed- 
ford in  1550,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
14 


pment  dake  of  Bedford.   The  deBeendant 

of  the  earl  of  Bedford  was  flnt  created 
duke  in  1694,  in  the  reign  of  'William  III. 
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and  Scotland ;  but  he  met  with  strong  opposition  from  his  enemiea 
in  the  council,  who,  seeing  him  unable  to  support  the  war,  were 
determined,  for  that  Tery  reason,  to  oppose  all  propesals  for  a 
pacification. 

§  8.  The  Actions  ran  high  in  the  court  of  England,  and  mattera 
were  drawing  to  an  issue  fatal  to  the  authority  of  the  protector. 
After  obtaining  the  patent  investing  him  with  regal  authority,  he 
no  longer  paid  any  attention  to  the  opinion  of  the  other  executors 
and  councillors;  and,  while  he  showed  a  resolution  to  govern 
everything,  his  capacity  appeared  not  in  any  respect  proporticmed 
to  his  ambition.  He  had  disgusted  the  nobility  by  courting  the 
people ;  yet  the  interest  which  he  had  formed  with  the  latter  was 
in  no  degree  answerable  to  his  expectations.  The  catholic  party, 
who  retained  influence  with  the  lower  ranks,  were  his  declared 
enemies ;  the  attainder  and  execution  of  bis  brother  bore  an  odious 
aspect:  and  the  palace  which  he  was  building  in  the  Strand 
served,  by  its  magnificence,  to  expose  him  to  the  censure  of  the 
public,  especially  as  he  had  pulled  down  several  churohea  for 
materials  to  complete  it.  All  these  acts  of  imprudence  were  remarked 
by  Somerset's  enemies,  who  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
Lord  St.  John,  president  of  the  council,  the  earls  of  Warwick, 
Southampton,  and  Arundel,  with  five  members  more,  assuming  to 
themselves  the  whole  power  of  the  council,  began  to  act  indepen- 
dently of  the  protector,  whom  they  represented  as  the  author  of 
every  public  grievance  and  misfortune.  Somerset,  finding  that  no 
man  of  rank,  exoept  Granmer  and  Paget,  adhered  to  him,  that  the 
people  did  not  rise  at  his  summons,  that  the  city  and  Tower  had 
declared  against  him,  that  even  his  best  friends  had  deserted  him, 
lost  all  hopes  of  success,  and  begim  to  apply  to  his  enemies  for 
pardon  and  forgiveness.  He  was,  however,  sent  to  the  Tower,  with 
some  of  his  friends  and  partisans,  among  whom  was  Cecil,  after- 
wards so  much  distinguished  (October  11,  1549).  Somerset  was 
prevuled  on  to  confess,  on  his  knees  before  the  council,  all  the 
articles  charged  against  him ;  and  the  parliament  passed  a  vote 
by  which  they  deprived  him  of  all  his  offices,  and.fined  him  2000Z. 
a  year  in  land  (December  23).  St.  John  was  created  treasurer 
in  his  place,  and  Warwick  earl  marshal.  The  prosecution  agunst 
him  was  carried  na  further.  His  fine  was  remitted  by  the  king ; 
he  recovered  Ids  liberty ;  and  Warwick,  thinking  that  he  was  now 
sufficiently  humbled,  re-admitted  him  into  the  council,  and  even 
agreed  to  an  alliance  between  their  families,  by  the  marriage  of  his 
own  son,  lord  Lisle,  with  the  lady  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  ci 
Somerset  (1550).  The  catholics  were  extremely  elated  with  this 
revolution ;  and,  as  they  hod  asoribcd  all  the  Into  innovations  to 
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Somerset's  authority,  they  hoped  that  his  fall  would  prepare  the 
way  for  the  return  of  the  ancient  religion.  But  Warwick,  who  now 
bore  chief  sway  in  the  council,  took  care  very  early  to  express  his 
intentions  of  supporting  the  Reformation.  Grardiner,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  had  been  again  sent  to  prison  in  1548,  was  deprived 
(1550).  The  sees  of  London  and  Westminster  were  given  to 
Nicholas  Ridley,  a  determined  protestant  Poynet,  fotmerly  chaplain 
to  Cranmer,  succeeded  to  Winchester  (March  23, 1551),  and  Hooper 
to  Gloucester. 

§  9.  When  Warwick  and  the  council  of  regency  began  to  exercise 
their  power,  they  found  themselves  involvi'd  in  the  same  difficulties 
that  had  embarrassed  the  protector.  The  wars  with  France  and 
Scotland  could  not  be  supported  by  an  exhausted  exchequer; 
seemed  dangerous  to  a  divided  nation ;  and  were  now  acknowledged 
not  to  have  any  obj»  ct  which  even  the  greatest  and  most  uninter- 
rupted success  could  attain.  Although  the  project  of  peace  enter- 
tained by  Somerset  htid  served  them  as  a  pretence  for  clnmonr 
against  hisadmiHistration,  they  found  themselves  obliged  tonegociafe 
a  treaty  with  the  king  of  France.  Henry  II.  offered  a  sum  for  the 
immediate  restitution  of  Boulogne,  and  400,000  crowns  were  at  last 
agreed  on,  one-hnlf  to  be  paid  immediately,  the  other  in  August 
following.  Six  hostages  were  given  for  the  performance  of  this 
article,  and  Scotland  was  comprehended  in  the  treaty. 

'i'he  theological  zeal  of  the  council,  though  seemingly  fervent, 
went  not  so  far  as  to  make  them  neglect  their  own  temporal  con- 
cerns, which  seem  to  have  ever  been  uppermost  in  their  thought:). 
Several  catholic  bishops  were  deprived,  and  some  were  obliged  to 
seek  protection  by  sacrificing  the  most  considerable  revenues  of  their 
see  to  rapacious  courtiers.  Durham  was  entirely  suppressed.  Though 
every  one  besides  yielded  to  the  authority  of  the  council,  the  lady 
Mary  could  never  be  brought  to  compliance ;  and  slie  still  continued 
to  adhere  to  the  mass,  and  to  reject  the  new  liturgy.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  young  king,  who  had  deeply  imbibed  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  connive  at  his 
sister's  obstinacy ;  but  her  relationship  to  the  emperor  proved  her 
best  protection.  In  1551  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  suffered  in 
England  a  new  revisal,  and  some  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  had 
given  offence,  were  omitted.  The  doctrines  of  religion  were  also 
reduced  to  42  articles.  These  were  intended  to  obviate  further 
divisions  and  variations. 

$  10.  Not  contented  with  the  eminence  he  had  attained,  Warwick 
carriel  further  his  pretensions,  and  gained  partisans  who  were 
disposed  to  second  him  in  every  enterprise.  The  last  earl  of 
Northumberhind  died  without  issue ;  and  as  sir  Thomas  Percy,  hia 
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brother,  had  been  attainted,  the  title  was  at  present  extinct,  and  the 
estate  was  vested  in  the  crown.  Warwick  now  procured  to  himselt 
a  grant  of  the  honours  and  offices  of  that  house,  and  was  dignified 
with  the  title  of  duke  of  Northumberland  (1551).  But  these  new 
possessions  and  titles  he  regHrded  as  steps  only  to  further  acquisi- 
tions. Finding  that  Somerset  still  enjoyed  a  considerable  share  of 
popularity,  he  determitted  to  ruin  the  msn  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
chief  obstacle  to  his  ambition.  Somerset  was  therefore  accused  of 
hiuh  treason  and  felony,  in  plotting  against  the  lives  of  certain  lords 
of  the  coundl:  he  was  acquitted  on  the  former  charge,  but  con- 
demned on  the  latter.  He  was  brought  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower 
Hill  (January  22,  1552),  amidst  great  crowds  of  spectators,  who 
bore  him  such  sincere  kindness  that  they  entertained,  to  the  last 
moment,  the  fond  hopes  of  his  pardon.  His  virtues  were  better 
calculated  for  private  than  for  public  life;  and  by  hia  want  of 
penetration  and  firmness  he  was  ill  fitted  to  extricate  himaelf  from 
those  cabals  and  violences  to  which  that  age  was  so  much  addicted.* 
Several  of  Somerset's  friends  were  also  brought  to  trial,  condemned, 
and  executed:  great  injustice  seems  to  have  been  used  in  their 
prosecution. 

§  11.  The  declining  state  of  the  young  king's  health  opened  out 
to  Northumberhind  a  vaster  prospect  of  ambition.  He  endeavoured 
to  persuade  Edward  to  deprive  his  two  sisters  of  the  succession,  on 
the  ground  of  illegitimacy.  He  represented  that  the  certain  con- 
sequence of  his  sister  Mary's  succession,  or  that  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
was  the  re-establishment  of  the  usuipatiou  and  idolatry  of  the 
church  of  Rome ;  that,  though  the  lady  filiaabeth  was  liable  to  no . 
such  objection,  her  exclusion  must  follow  that  of  her  elder  sister ; 
that,  when  these  princesses  were  set  aside  by  such  solid  reasons, 
the  succession  devolved  on  the  marchioness  of  Dorset,  elder  daughter 
of  Mary,  the  French  queen,  and  the  duke  of  Suffolk ;  that  the 
next  heir  of  the  marchioness  was  the  lady  Jane  Grey,  a  lady 
every  way  worthy  of  a  crown ;  and  that,  even  if  her  title  by  blood 
were  doubtful,  which  there  was  no  just  reason  to  pretend,  the 
king  was  poss^sed  of  the  same  power  that  his  father  enjoyed,  and 
might  leave  her  the  crown  by  letters  patent.  Northumberland, 
finding  that  his  arguments  wv.e  likely  to  operate  on  the  king, 
began  to  prepare  the  other  parts  of  his  scheme.  On  the  extinction 
of  the  dukedom  of  Suffolk,  the  marquis  of  Dorset  had  been  raised 
to  this  title ;  and  the  new  duke  of  Suffolk  and  the  duchess  were 
now  persuaded  by  Northumberland  to  give  their  daughter,  the 
lady  Jane,  in  marriage  to  his  fourth  son,  the  lord  Guilford  Dudley. 

*  He  wu  the  ancestor  of  tbe  preteitt  i  tainder,  was  restored  to  his  great>grandMii 
duko      Tbe  Utle.  forfeited   fay  his  at-  |  on  tbe  aooeaaion  of  Chartoe  II.  (I6«f). 
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The  languishing  stato  of  Edward's  health,  who  was  now  in  a  con- 
firmed  consumption,  made  Northumberland  the  more  intent  on  the 
execution  of  hid  project.  He  removed  all  except  his  own  emissaries 
from  about  the  king ;  and  prevailed  on  the  young  prince  to  give 
his  consent  to  the  settlement  projected.  The  judges  hesitated  to 
draw  up  the  necessary  deed ;  but  were  at  length  brought  to  do  so 
by  Edward  himself,  and  the  menaces  of  Northumberland,  and  the 
promise  that  a  pardon  should  immediately  after  be  granted  them 
for  any  offence  which  they  might  have  incurred  by  their  compliance. 
After  this  settlement  Edward  declined  visibly  every  day.  To 
make  matters  worse,  his  physicians  irere  dismissed  by  Northum- 
berland's advice  and  by  an  order  of  council ;  and  he  was  put  into 
ibe  hands  of  an  ignorant  woman,  who  undertook  in  a  little  time  to 
restore  him  to  his  formei  state  of  health.  After  the  use  of  her 
medicines  the  bad  symptoms  increased ;  and  he  expired  at  Green- 
wich (July  6, 1553),  in  the  16th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  7th  of 
his  reign.  Historians  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  qualities  of  this 
young  prince,  whom  the  flattering  promises  of  hope  had  made  an 
object  of  tender  afiection  to  the  public. 


Medal  of  Philip  and  Mary. 
Obr. :  PBOur .  i> .  o  .  hisp  .  bkx  .  e.    Busi  of  Philip  to  rii^t.    Rev. 
A50L  .  FftAXC ,  BT  .  HiB  .  z.    Bust  of  Mary  to  led. 


CHAPTER  XVir. 
MART,  h.  1510 ;  r.  a.d.  1553-1568. 

§  1.  Lady  Jane  Grey  proclaimed.  Mary  acknowledged  qneen.  §  2. 
Northumberland  executed.  Roman  catholic  religion  restored.  §  3. 
The  Sfianish  match.  Wyatt's  insurrection.  §  4-.  Imprisonment  of 
the  princess  Elizabeth.  Execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  §  5.  Mary*s 
marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain.  England  reconciled  with  the  see  of 
Rome.  §  6.  Persecutions.  Execution  of  Cranmer.  7.  War  with 
France.     Loss  of  Calais.     §  8.  Death  and  character  of  the  queen. 

§  1.  NoRTHiTMDRRLAKD,  scnsible  of  the  opposition  which  he  must 
expect,  had  carefully  coucealed  the  destination  of  the  succession 
made  by  the  king ;  and,  in  order  to  bring  the  princess  Mary  into 
his  power,  had  desired  her  to  attend  on  her  dying  brother.  Mary 
was  at  Uoddcsdon,  within  half  a  day's  journey  of  the  court, 
when  she  received  private  intelligence,  probably  from  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  both  of  her  brother's  death  and  of  the  conspiracy  formed 
against  her.  She  immediately  retired  into  Norfolk,  and  despatched 
a  message  to  the  council,  requiring  them  immediately  to  give 
orders  for  proclaiming  her  in  London.  Northumberland  found  that 
further  dissimulation  was  fmitless.  He  went  to  Sion  house,  accom- 
panied by  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  others  of 
the  nobility;  and  he  approached  the  lady  Jane,  i^ho  resided  there, 
with  all  the  respect  usually  paid  to  the  sovereign.  Jane  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  ignorant  of  these  transactions;  and  it  was  with 
equal  grief  and  surprise  that  she  received  intelligence  of  them. 
She  was  a  lady  of  an  amiable  person,  an  engaging  disposition,  and 
accomplished  parts.  She  had  attained  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  besides  modern  tongues ;  had  passed 
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most  of  her  time  in  an  application  to  learning ;  and  expressed  a 
great  indifference  for  other  occupations  and  amusements  usual  with 
her  sex  and  station.  Roger  Ascham,  tutor  to  the  lady  Elizabeth, 
having  one  day  paid  her  a  visit,  found  her  employed  in  reading 
Plato,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  were  hunting  in  the  park.  The 
inteliigenoe  of  her  elevation  to  the  throne  was  nowise  agreeable  to 
her«  She  was  greatly  overcome,  but  at  last  submitted  to  their  wilt, 
and  even  accepted  the  crown  with  alacrity.  Orders  were  given  to 
proclaim  Jane  throughout  the  kingdom ;  but  these  orders  were  exe- 
cuted only  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood.  No  applause  eifsued : 
the  people  heard  the  proclamation  with  silence  and  concern,  and  some 
even  expressed  their  scorn  and  contempt  The  people  of  Norfolk, 
meanwhile^  paid  their  court  to  Mary,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry 
daily  flocked  to  her  with  reinforcements.  Northumberland,  hithcrtci 
blinded  by  ambition,  saw  at  last  the  danger  gather  round  him,  and 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn.  At  length  he  determined  to  march 
against  her;  but  he  found  his  army  too  weak  to  enoounter  the 
queen's.  He  wrote  to  the  council,  desiring  them  to  send  him 
reinforcements;  but  the  councillors  agreed  upon  a  speedy  return  to 
the  duty  which  they  owed  to  their  lawful  sovereign.  Vhe  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London  were  immediately  sent  for,  who  discovered 
great  alacrity  in  obeying  the  orders  they  received  to  proclaim  Mary. 
The  people  expressed  their  approbation  by  shouts  of  applause. 
Suffolk,  who  commanded  in  the  Tower,  finding  resistance  fruitless, 
opened  the  gates,  and  declared  for  Mary;  and  even  Northum- 
berland, being  deserted  by  all  his  followers,  was  obliged  to  do  the 
same.  The  people  everywhere,  on  the  queen's  approach  to  Londor , 
gave  sensible  expressions  of  their  loyalty  and  attachment.  And  the 
lady  Elizabeth  met  her  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  horse,  which  that 
princess  had  levied  in  order  to  support  their  joint  title  against  the 
usurper. 

S  2.  The  duke  of  Northumberland  was  seized  and  taken  to  the 
Tower :  at  the  same  time  were  committed  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  lady 
Jane  Grey,  lord  Ghiilford  Dudley,  and  several  of  the  nobility.  As  t  he 
councillors  pleaded  constraint  as  an  excuse  for  their  treason,  Mary 
extended  her  pardon  to  most  of  them.  But  the  guilt  of  North- 
umberland was  too  great,  as  well  as  his  ambition  and  courage  too 
dangerous,  to  permit  him  to  entertain  any  reasonable  hopes  of  life* 
When  brought  to  his  trial  he  attempted  no  defence,  but  pleaded 
guilty  (August  18).  At  his  execution  he  made  a  profession  of 
the  catholic  religion,  and  told  the  people  that  they  never  would 
enjoy  tranquillity  till  they  returned  to  the  faith  of  their  nncestord ; 
either  because  these  were  his  real  sentiments,  which  he  ha<] 
formerly  disgiUHod  from  interest  and  ambition,  or  that  he  loped  by 
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this  declaration  to  render  the.  queen  more  favourable  to  his  family. 
Sir  Thomas  Palmer  and  sir  John  Gates  suffered  with  him  (August 
22,  1553) ;  and  this  was  all  the  blood  spilled  on  account  of  so 
dangerous  and  criminal  an  enterprise  against  the  rights  of  the 
sovereign. 

Mary  soon  showed  that  she  was  determined  to  restore  the  Roman 
catholic  religion.  Qardiner,  Bonner,  Tunstal,  and  others,  who  had 
been  deprived  in  the  preceding  reign,  were  reinstated  in  their  sees. 
On -pretence  of  discouraging  controversy,  she  silenced,  by  an  act  of 
prerogative,  all  the  preachers  throughout  England,  except  such  as 
should  obtain  a  particular  ILcenco.  Holgate,  archbishop  of  York, 
Coverdale,  bis^hop  of  Exeter,  Kidiey  of  London,  and  Hooper  of 
Gloucester,  were  thrown  into  prison;  whither  Latimer  also  was 
sent  soon  after.  The  zealous  bishops  and  priests  were  encoun^ed 
in  their  fbrwardneaB  to  revive  the  mass,  though  contrary  to  the 
present  laws.  Cranmer,  the  primate,  had  reason  to  expect  little 
favour  duriug  the  present  reign ;  but  it  was  by  his  own  indiscraet 
seal  that  he  brought  on  himself  the  first  violence  and  persecution. 
A  report  being  spread  that  in  order  to  pay  court  to  the  queen  he 
had  promised  to  officiate  in  the  Latin  service,  to  wipe  off  this  asper* 
sion,  he  published  a  manifesto  in  his  own  defence,  in  which  he 
attributed  the  mass  to  the  invration  of  the  devil,  and  bnuidcd  its 
abuses  as  blasphemies.  On  the  publication  of  this  inflammatory 
paper,  Cranmer  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  was  tried  for  the  part 
which  he  had  acted  in  concurring  with  the  lady  Jane,  and  opposing 
the  queen's  accession  (November  13).  ^'eutence  of  high  treason 
was  pronounced  against  him,  and  by  the  same  court  against  Jane 
and  her  husband,  but  the  execution  of  it  did  not  follow ;  and  the 
primate  was  reserved  for  a. more  cruel  punishment.  In  opening 
parliament  (October  5),  the  court  showed  its  contempt  of  the  laws 
by  celebrating,  before  the  two  houses,  a  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  with  all  the  ancient  ceremonies.  The  first  bill 
passed  by  the  parliament  was  of  a  popular  nature,  and  abolished 
every  species  of  treason  not  contained  in  the  statute  of  Edward  III., 
and  every  species  of  felony  that  did  not  subsist  before  the  first  year 
of  Henry  VIIl. ;  for  many  of  the  cruel  laws  of  that  monareh  had  been 
re-enacted  by  the  last  parliament  of  Edward  VI.  It  next  declared 
the  queen  to  bo  l^itimate,  ratified- the  marriage  of  Henry  with 
Katharine  of  Arragon,  and  annulled  the  divorce  pr<mounced  by 
Cranmer.  The  statutes  of  king  Edward  regarding  religion  were 
repealed  by  one  act,  and  the  old  form  of  service  refitored.  The 
attainder  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  been  previously  liberated 
from  the  Tower,  and  admitted  to  Mary's  confidence  and  favoiu*,  was 
reversed.     The  queen  also  sent  assurances  to  the  pope,  then  Juliiui 
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III.,  of  her  eaamest  desire  to  reconcile  herself  and  hor  kingdoms  to 
the  holy  see. 

§  3.  No  sooner  did  the  emperor  Charles  V.  hear  of  tho  death  of 
Edward,  and  the  accession  of  his  kinswoman  Mary  to  tho  crown 
of  England,  than  he  sent  over  an  agent  to  propose  his  son  Philip 
as  her  husband.  Philip  was  a  widower,  and,  though  ho  was  only 
27  years  of  age,  12  years  younger  than  the  queen ;  this  objection,  it 
was  thought,  would  be  overlooked,  and  there  was  no  reason  to 
despair  of  her  still  having  issue.  Norfolk,  Arundel,  and  Paget  gavo 
their  «dvice  for  the  match ;  but  Gardiner^  who  had  now  beccxne 
chancellor,  opposed  it.  The  Commons,  akirmed  to  hear  that  Mary 
was  resolved  to  contnMst  a  foreign  alliance,  sent  their  speaker  to  re- 
monstrate  in  strong  terms  against  so  dangerous  a  measure ;  and,  to 
prevent  further  applications  of  the  same  kind,  the  queen  thought 
proper  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  A  convocation  had  been  sum- 
moned at  the  same  time  with  the  parliament ;  and  tho  majority 
here  also  appeared  to  be  of  the  court  religion.  After  the  parliament 
and  convocation  were  dismissed,  the  now  laws  with  regard  to  religion 
were  still  more  openly  put  in  execution :  the  mass  was  everywhere 
re-established ;  marriage  was  declared  to  be  incompatible  with  any 
spiritual  oflfice;  and  a  large  proporticm  of  the  clergy  were  deprived  of 
their  livingi.  This  violent  and  sudden  change  of  religion  inspired  the 
protestants  with  great  discontent ;  whilst  the  Spanish  match  diffused 
universal  apprehensions  for  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  nation. 
To  obviate  all  clamour,  tho  artioles  of  marriage  were  drawn  as  favour- 
ably as  possible  for  the  interest  and  security  and  even  grandeur 
of  Elnglaad :  and,  in  particular,  it  was  agreed  that,  though  Philip 
should  have  the  title  of  king,  the  administration  should  be  entirely 
in  the  queen ;  and  that  no  foreigner  should  be  capable  of  enjoying 
any  office  in  the  kingdom.  Bat  these  articles  gave  little  satisfaction 
to  the  nation,  and  some  were  determined  to  resist  the  marriage 
by  arms.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  purposed  to  raise  Kent;  sir  Peter 
Carew,  Devonshire ;  and  they  engaged  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  by  the 
hopes  of  recovering  the  crown  for  the  lady  Jane,  to  attempt  raising 
the  midland  counties  (1554).  The  attempts  of  the  last  two  wero 
speedily  disooncerted,  but  Wyatt  was  at  first  more  successful 
Having  dispersed  a  declaration  throughout  Kent,  against  tho 
queen's  evil  counsellors,  and  against  the  Spanish  match,  without 
any  mention  of  religion,  he  raised  his  standard  at  Rochester.  He 
then  furced  his  way  into  London ;  but  his  followers,  finding  that  no 
person  of  note  joined  him,  insensibly  fell  off,  and  he  was  at  last 
seized  near  Temple  Bar  by  sir  Maurice  Berkeley  (February  7, 1554). 
About  30  persons  suffered  for  this  rebellion :  400  more  were  con- 
ducted before  the  queen  with  ropes  about  their  necks,  and,  falling 
14* 
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on  their  knees,  receiTed  a  pardon  anJl  Tere  dismisned.  Wyatt  was 
condemned  and  executed. 

§  4.  This  rebellion  proTed  fatal  to  tbo  lady  Jane  Grey,  as  well  as 
to  her  husbaDd ;  the  duke  of  Suffolk's  guilt  was  imputed  to  her, 
and  both  she  and  her  husband  were  beheaded  (February  12, 1564). 
On  the  scaffold  she  made  a  speech  to  the  bystanders,  in  which  the 
mildness  of  her  dis;x>sition  led  her  to  take  the  blame  wholly  on 
herself,  without  uttering  a  single  complaint  agninst  the  severity 
with  which  she  had  been  treated.  She  then  caused  herself  to  be 
disrobed  by  her  women^  and  with  a  serene  countenance  submitted 
herself  to  the  executioner.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  was  tried,  con- 
demned,and  executed  soon  after.  The  prinjess  £lizabeth,  suspected 
for  a  time  of  being  implicated  in  the  lati;  plot,  was  sent  to  the 
Tower ;  but  in  the  following  May  was  released  and  placed  under 
the  care  and  surveillance  of  sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  at  Woodstock. 
It  is  even  said  that  the  more  violent  party  of  the  council  proposed 
capital  punishment,  but  were  opposed  by  €rardioer,  who  interceded 
in  her  favour.    The  story,  however,  requires  confirmation. 

f  5.  Philip  of  Spain  arrived  at  Southampton  on  July  20, 1654, 
and  a  few  days  after  he  was  married  to  Mary  at  Winchester  (July 
26).  Having  made  a  pompous  entry  into  London,  where  Philip 
displayed  his  wealth  with  great  ostentation,  they  proceeded  to 
their  residence  at  Windsor.  The  prince's  behaviour  was  ifl  calcu- 
lated to  remove  the  prejudices  which  the  English  nation  had  enter- 
tained against  him.  He  was  distant  and  reserved  in  his  address ; 
took  no  notice  of  the  salutes  even  of  the  most  considerable  noble- 
men ;  and  so  intrenche«l  himself  in  form  and  ceremony,  that  he 
was  in  a  manner  inaccessible.  The  zeal  of  the  catholics,  the  in- 
fluence of  Spa*)i8h  gold,  the  powers  of  firerogative,  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  gentry,  particularly  of  the  protestants,  procured  a 
House  of  Commons  which  was  in  a  great  measure  to  the  queen's 
sati^ifiiction.  Cardinal  Pule,  whose  attainder  had  been  reversed, 
came  over  to  England  as  legate  (November  20)  ^  and,  after  being 
introduced  to  the  king  and  queen,  he  invited  the  parliament  to 
reconcile  themselves  and  the  kingdom  to  the  apostolic  see,  from 
which  they  had  been  so  long  and  so  unhappily  divided.  This 
message  was  taken  in  good  part:  both  houses  voted  an  address 
declaring  their  sorrow  for  their  past  procet'dings  against  the  pope, 
and  professing  their  willingness  to  repeal  them,  provided  that  their 
purchases  of  abbey  and  chantry  lands  were  confirmed.  In  this 
stipulation  they  were  supported  by  the  clergy.  Thirty-three 
members,  however,  of  the  Commons  seceded  rather  than  be  impli- 
cated in  these  proceedings.  The  legate,  in  the  namo  of  his  holi- 
ness, then  gave  the  parliament  and  kingdom  absolution,  freed  them' 
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from  all  censures,  and  received  them  again  into  the  bosom  of  thfe 
church. 

The  parliament  revivecl  the  old  sanguinary  laws  against  heretics : 
they  also  enacted  several  statutes  against  seditious  words  and 
rumours ;  and  they  made  it  treason  to  imagine  or  attempt  the  death 
of  Philip  during  his  marriage  with  the  queen.  But  their  hatred 
against  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  their  suspicion  of  Philip's  pretens 
sions,  M\  prevailed;  and  though  the  queen  wished  to  ^ave  her 
husband  declared  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  and  tlie  adminis- 
tiation  to  be  put  into  his  hands,  she  failed  in  all  her  endeavours, 
and  could  not  so  much  as  procure  the  Tarliament's  consent  to  his 
coronation.  Philip,  sensible  of  the  prejudices  entertained  against 
him,  endeavoured  to  acquire  popularity  by  procuring  the  release 
of  seveial  prisoners  of  distiaction ;  but  nothing  was  more  agreeable 
to  the  nation  than  the  protection  he  afforded  to  the  lady  Elizabeth. 
This  measure  was  not  the  effect  of  any  generosity  in  Philip,  a 
sentiment  of  which  he  was  wholly  destitute,  but  of  a  refined  policy, 
which  made  him  forceee  that,  if  that  princess  were  put  to  death, 
the  next  lawful  heir  was  the  queen  of  Soots,  whoso  succession  would 
for  ever  annex  England  to  tho  crown  of  Fitincc. 

§  6.  By  the  revival  of  the  laws  against  heresy,  England  was  soon 
fiDed  with  scenes  of  horror  which  have  ever  since  rendered  the 
Roman  catholic  religion  the  object  of  detestation.  Rogers,  pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's,  Hoopor,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  Taylor,  paiwn 
of  Hadkigh,  and  others  were  condemned  to  the  flames  (1565). 
Gardiner,  who  bad  vainly  expected  that  a  few  examples  would 
strike  a  tenor  into  the  reformers,  finding  the  work  multiply  upon 
him,  devolved  the  invidious  office  on  others,  chiefly  on  Bonner, 
bishop  of  London,  who  was  however  rebuked,  more  than  once,  for 
his  flagging  zeal,  by  the  council.  It  is  needless  to  be  particular  in 
enumerating  the  cruelties  practised  in  England  during  the  course  of 
three  years  that  these  persecutions  lasted :  the  savage  barbarity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  patient  constancy  on  the  other,  are  so  similar  in  all 
these  martyrd<Hn8,  that  the  narrative,  little  agreeable  in  itself,  could 
never  be  relieved  by  any  variety.  It  is  computed  that  in  this  reign 
277  persons  were  brought  to  the  stake ;  beiSides  those  who  were 
punished  by  imprisonments,  fines,  and  confiscations.  Among  those 
who  suffered  by  fire  were  5  bishops,  21  clergymen,  8  lay  gentlemen, 
84  tradesmen,  100  husbandmen,  servants,  and  labourers,  26  women, 
and  4  children.  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  and  Latimer,  formerly 
bishop  of  Worcester,  two  prelates  celebrated  for  learning  and  virtue, 
perished  together  in  the  same  flames  at  Oxford,  and  supported  each 
other's  constancy  by  their  mutual  exhortations.  Latimer,  when 
tied  to  the  stake,  called  to  his  companion,  "Be  of  good  comfort, 
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Master  Ridley ;  we  shall  this  day  kindle  such  a  candle  in  England, 
as,  I  trust  in  God,  shall  never  be  extinguished."  Instances  of  bar- 
barity, so  unusual  ia  the  nation,  excited  horror ;  the  constancy  of 
the  martyrs  was  the  object  of  admiration;  and  as  men  have  a 
principle  of  equity  engraven  in  their  minds,  which  even  false  re* 
ligion  is  npt  able  totally  to  obliterate,  they  were  shocked  to  see 
persons  of  probity,  of  honour,  of  pious  dispositions,  exposed  to 
punishments  more  severe  than  were  inflicted  on  the  greatest  rufiSans 
for  crimes  subversive  of  civil  society.  Each  martyrdom,  therefore, 
was  equivalent  to  a  hundred  sermons  against  popeiy;  and  men 
cither  avoided  such  horrid  spectacles,  or  returned  from  them  full  of 
a  violent,  though  secret,  indignation  against  the  persecutors. 

These  persecutions  had  now  become  extremely  odious  to  the 
nation ;  and  the  execution  of  Granmer  rendered  the  government  still 
more  unpopular.  The  primate  had  long  been  detained  in  prison. 
The  year  before  he  had  been  condemned  for  heresy  with  Ridley 
and  Latimer.  But  whilst  they  were  burnt  immediately  after 
sentence,  Granmer's  case  was  remitted  to  Rome,  where  a  definite 
sentence  of  degradation  was  passed  against  him  in  the  December 
following  (1555).  When  the  sentence  arrived  in  England,  overcome 
by  the  fond  love  of  life,  terrified  by  the  prospect  of  those  tortures 
which  awaited  him,  he  allowed,  in  an  unguarded  hour,  the  senti- 
ments of  nature  to  prevail  over  his  resolution,  and  he  agreed  to  sub- 
scribe the  doctrines  of  the  papal  supremacy  and  of  transubstantiation. 
The  court,  however,  was  determined  that  this  recantation  .should 
avail  him  nothing ;  and  they  aent  orders  that  he  should  be  required 
to  acknowledge  his  errors  in  public,  and  be  immediately  carried  to 
execution.  Granmer,  whether  that  he  had  received  a  secret  intima- 
tion of  their  design,  or  had  repented  of  his  weakness,  surprised  his 
audience  in  St.  Mary's  church  by  a  contrary  declaration.  He 
bitterly  reproached  himself  for  the  weakness  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty  ;  and  when  brought  to  the  stake,  thrust  the  hand  which  had 
signed  his  recantation  into  the  flames,  exclaiming  aloud,  "  This  hand 
has  offended."  He  suffered  at  Oxford  (March  21, 1556X  and  was 
succeeded  by  cardinal  Pole. 

These  severities,  so  far  from  achieving  the  purposes  they  were 
intended,  produced  the  opposite  effect.  The  government  was  at- 
tacked with  unsparing  bitterness  at  home  and  abroad.  The  queen's 
death  was  prayed  for  in  secret  conventicles.  The  exiles  abroad 
circulated  an  address  denouncing  persecution  for  conscience  sake. 
Priests  were  exposed  to  personal  violence.  Even  those,  who  were 
indifferent  or  opposed  to  protestantism  before,  now  could  not  fail  of 
syn^pathiziog  with  a  faith  of  which  the  reality  was  shown  in  the 
sufferings  and  constancy  of  its  professors.    But,  instead  of  taking 
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waraing,  the  government  thought  to  overcome  opposition  by  re- 
doubling it-8  measures  of  repression.  In  1557  a  commission  was 
i»Qedy  of  unusual  powers,  to  Bonner  and  others,  for  a  rigon)us 
inquiry  after  "  devilish  and  clamorous  persons/' who  issued  seditious 
reports,  or  brought  in  heretical  or  seditious  books.  Those  who 
maligned  the  church  services  were  to  be  treated  as  vagabonds.  To 
render  their  proceedings  a3  odious  as  possible,  no  limits  were  as- 
signed to  the  punishments  the  commissioners  were  empowered  to 
inflict. 

§  7.  The  temper  of  Mary  was  soured  by  ill  health,  by  disappoint- 
ment in  not  having  offspring,  and  by  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
who,  finding  his  authority  extremely  limited  in  England,  had  gone 
over  to  the  emperor  in  Flanders.  But  her  affection  for  Philip  was 
not  cooled  by  his  indifference ;  and  she  showed  the  greatest  anxiety 
to  consult  his  wishes  and  promote  his  views.  Philip,  who  had 
become  master  of  the  wealth  of  the  new  world,  and  of  the  richest 
and  most  extensive  dominions  in  Europe,  by  the  abdication  of  the 
emperor  Charles  Y.  (1556),  was  anxious  to  engage  England  iu  the 
war  which  was  kindled  between  Spain  and  France.  His  views  were 
warmly  seconded  by  Mary,  but  opposed  by  her  council.  Her 
importunities  at  length  succeeded;  she  levied  an  army  of  7000 
men,  and  sent  them  over  to  the  Low  Countries,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  (1557).  The  king  of  Spain  had 
assembled  an  army  which,  after  the  junction  of  the  English  ^ 
amounted  to  00,000  men,  conducted  by  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy, 
one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  the  age.  Little  interest  would 
attend  the  narration  of  a  campaign  in  which  the  English  played 
only  a  subordinate  part,  and  which  resulted  in  their  loss  and 
disgrace.  By  Philibert's  victory  at  St  Quentin  the  whole  king- 
dom of  France  was  thrown  into  consternation;  and  had  tlic 
Spaniards  marched  to  the  capital,  it  could  not  have  failed  to  fall 
into  their  hands.  But  Philip's  caution  was  unequal  to  so  bold 
a  step,  and  the  opportunity  was  neglected.  In  the  following 
winter  the  duke  of  Guise  succeeded  in  surprising  and  taking 
Calais,  deemed  in  that  age  an  impregnable  fortress  (January  7, 
1558).  Calais  was  surrounded  with  marshes  which,  during  the 
winter,  were  impassable,  except  over  a  dyke  guardetl  by  two 
castles,  St.  Agatha  and  Newnham  bridge.  The  English  were  of 
late  accustomed,  on  account  of  the  lowness  of  their  finances,  to 
dismiss  a  great  part  of  the  garrison  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  to 
recai  them  in  the  spring,  at  which  time  alone  their  attendance  was 
judged  to  be  necessary.  It  was  this  circumstance  that  insured  the 
success  of  the  French ;  and  thus  the  duke  of  Guise  in  eight  days, 
during  the  depth  of  winter,  made  himself  master  of  this  strong  for- 
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tress,  that  had  cost  Edward  III.  a  siege  of  eleven  months,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army.  The  English  had  held  it  above  200 
years ;  and,  as  it  gave  them  an  easy  entrance  into  France,  it  was 
regarded  as  the  most  important  possession  belonging  to  the  crown. 
Guisnes  fell  two  weeks  later  (January  21),  and  thus  the  English 
lost  their  last  hold  on  French  soil.  The  people  murmured  loudly 
against  the  improvidence  of  the  queen  and  her  council ;  who,  after 
engaging  in  a  fruitless  war  for  the  sake  of  foreign  interests,  had 
thus  exposed  the  nation  to  so  severe  a  disgrace.  Philip  bad  indeed 
offered  his  aid  to  recover  it,  and  his  proposal  was  strongly  seconded 
by  Mary  in  person,  but  the  council  pleaded  inability  to  bear  the 
expense. 

§  8.  The  queen  had  long  been  in  a  declining  stale  of  health ;  and, 
having  mistaken  her  dropsy  for  a  pregnancy,  she  had  made  use  of 
an  improper  regimen,  and  her  malady  daily  augmented.  Appre- 
hensions of  the  danger  to  which  the  catholic  religion  stood  exposed, 
dejection  for  the  loss  of  Calais,  concern  for  the  ill  state  of  her  affairs, 
and,  above  all,  anxiety  for  the  absence  of  her  husband,  preyed  upon 
her  mind,  and  threw  her  into  a  lingering  fever,  of  which  she  died, 
after  a  short  and  unfortunate  reign  of  five  years  (November  17, 
1568).  It  is  not  necessary  to  employ  many  words  in  drawing 
the  character  of  this  princess.  She  was  obstinate  and  bigoted:  but, 
among  many  defects,  it  must  be  admitted  that  she  was  sincere  in 
her  religion,  high-spirited,  courageous,  and  resolute  in  danger.  Not 
naturally  cruel,  she  was  soured  by  a  sense  of  wrongs  done  to  herself 
by  her  father  and  by  the  remembrance  of  her  mother's  sufferings. 
Extremely  beautiful  as  a  child,  she  had  lost  all  traces  of  beauty 
when  she  arrived  at  womanhood.  Like  all  the  Tudors,  she  was 
highly  accomplished;  an  excellent  linguist;  a  finished  musician, 
and  skilled,  like  her  mother,  in  all  sorts  of  embroidery. 

Cardinal  Pole  died  the  same  day  as  the  queen. 

A  passage  to  Archangel  had  been  discovered  by  the  English 
during  the  last  reign,  and  a  beneficial  trade  with  Muscovy  estab- 
lished. A  solemn  embassy  was  sent  by  the  tsar  to  Mary,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  intercourse  which  that  empire  had 
with  any  of  the  western  potentates  of  Europe.* 


•  "She  was  a  little,  Blim,  delicate,  sickly 
woman,  with  her  hair  already  turning 
grey.  .  .  On  personal  acquaintance  she 
made  the  impression  of  goodness  and 
mildness.    But  yet  there  was  something 


in  her  eyes  that  could  even  rouse  fear." 
— Kanke'B  Hist,  of  Eng.  i.  208.  E.T.  He 
adds  that  Mary  had  a  loud  voice,  and  all 
her  qrmpathtes  leaned  to  the  land  of  her 
mother. 


Queen  Elizabeth.  ^ 

Onumw^nft  formed  of  bust  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  cut  tnm  a  medal  and  encloeed  in  a 
border  of  goldsmith's  work  rrprescntivg  Lancaster,  York,  and  Tudor  roMP. 

CUAPTER  XVIIf. 

ELIZABETH.   FROM  HER  ACCESSION  TO  THE  DEATH  CF  UABT  QUEEN 

OF  SCOTS.— 6.  1633 ;   r.  a.d.  1558-1G03. 

§  1.  Aceession  of  the  queen.  Re-esfublishment  of  protestantism.  §2.  Peace 
with  France.  The  Reformation  in  Scotland :  supported  by  Elizabeth. 
§  3.  French  affairs.  Arriyal  of  Mary  in  Scotland.  Her  administration. 
§  4.  Wise  government  of  Elizabeth.  Proposals  of  marriage.  §  5.  Civil 
wars  of  France.  Elizabeth  assists  the  Huguenots.  §  6.  The  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  Scotch  a£fairs.  The  queen  of  Scots  marries  Darnley.  Hostility 
of  Elizabeth.  §  7.  Mnrder  of  Rizzio.  Murder  of  Darnley.  Bothwefl 
marries  the  queen  of  Scots.  Battle  of  Carberry  Hill.  §  8.  Mary  confined 
in  Lochleven  castle.  Murray  regent.  James  YI  proclaimed.  Mary's 
escape  and  flight  to  England.  §  9.  Prcceedings  of  th»;  Englis^h  court. 
§  10.  Duke  of  Norfolk's  conspiracy.  Elizabeth  excommunicated  by  the 
pope.  §  11.  Rise  of  the  Puritans.  Their  proceedings  in  parliament. 
%  12.  Foreign  affairs.  France  and  the  Netherlands.  §  13.  New 
conspiracy  and  eiecution  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  §  14.  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  Civil  war  in  France.  Affairs  of  the  Netherlands- 
§  15.  Elizabeth's  prudent  government.  Naval  enterprise  of  Drake 
§  16.  Negociations  of  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou.  §  17.  Con- 
spiracies in  England.  The  High  Commi.*^ion  court.  Parry's  conspiracy. 
§  18.  Affairs  of  tho  Low  Countries.  Hostilities  with  Spain.  Battle 
>f  Zutphen  and  death  of  Sidney.  §  19.  Babinglon's  conspiracy.  §  20 
Trial  and  condemnation  of  the' queen  of  Scots.  §  21.  Her  execution. 
§  22.  Elizabeth's  sorrow.     I!er  apologies  to  .Tames. 
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§  1.  Elizabeth  was  at  Hatfield  when  she  heard  of  her  B!?t'*':'s 
death ;  and  after  a  few  days  she  went  to  London  (November  24\ 
through  crowds  of  people,  who  strove  with  each  other  in  giving  her 
the  strongest  testimony  of  their  affection.  With  a  prudence  and 
magnanimity  truly  laudable,  she  buried  all  offences  in  oblivion, 
and  received  with  affability  even  those  who  had  taken  part  against 
her. 

Philip,  who  still  hoped,  by  means  of  Elizabeth,  to  obtain  domi- 
nion over  England,  immediately  made  her  proposals  of  marriage, 
and  offered  to  procure  from  Home  a  dispensation  for  that  purpose ; 
but  Elizabeth  saw  that  the  nation  had  entertained  an  extreme 
aversion  to  the  Spanish  alliance  during  her  sister's  reign.  She 
was  sensible  that  her  affinity  with  Philip  was  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  her  father  with  Katharine  of  Arragon ;  and  that  her  marry- 
ing that  monarch  was  in  effect  declaring  herself  illegitimate,  and 
incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  throne.  She  therefore  gave  him  an 
obliging  though  evasive  answer ;  and  he  still  retained  such  hopes  of 
success  that  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Rome  with  orders  to  solicit  the 
dispensation. 

Elizabeth,  not  to  alarm  the  partisans  of  the  catholic  religion, 
retained  many  of  her  sister's  counsellors ;  but  in  order  to  balance 
their  authority^  she  added  others  who  were  known  to  be  inclined 
to  the  protestant  communion,  among  whom  were  sir  Nicholas  Baoon, 
created  lord  keeper,  and  sir  William  Cecil,  secretary  of  state. 
With  these  counsellors,  particularly  Cecil,  she  frequently  deliberated 
on  the  expediency  of  restoring  the  protestant  religion.  She  re- 
solved to  proceed  by  gradual  and  secure  '.teps,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  discover  such  symptoms  of  her  intentions  as  might  give 
encouragement  to  the  protestants,  so  much  depressed  by  the  late 
violent  persecutions.  She  allowed  the  exiles  to  return^  and  gave 
lil)erty  to  the  prisoners  who  were  confined  on  account  of  religion. 
But  she  published -a  proclamation  forbidding  all  preaching,  and 
confining  all  teaching  to  the  epistle  and  gospel  for  the  day  and 
the  Ten  Commandments,  without  any  exposition. 

As  the  primacy  was  vacant,  and  Heath  objected  to  officiate  at  the 
coronation,  Oglethorpe,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  prevailed  on  to  perform 
the  ceremony  (January  15,  1559).  In  the  parliament,  which  met 
soon  after,  the  validity  of  the  queen's  title  was  declared.  A  bill  was 
passed  for  suppressing  the  monasteries  lately  erected,  and  for  restor- 
ing the  tenths  and  first-fruits  to  the  queen ;  and  another  for  restoring 
to  the  crown  the  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.*  In  order  to 
exercise  this  authority,  the  queen,  by  a  clause  of  the  act,  was 
empowered  to  name  such  commissioners,  either  laymen  or  clergy- 

*  Instead  of  Supreme  Head,  Elisabelh  Msomed  the  title  of  Sapreme  Oovenior. 
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men,  as  she  should  think  pk^oper ;  and  on  this  clause  was  founded 
the  court  of  High  Commission.*  Whoever  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy  was  incapacitated  from  holding  office,  and  whoever 
maintained  the  authority  of  any  foreign  potentate,  by  word  or  deed, 
forfeited,  for  the  first  offence,  all  his  goods  and  chattels;  for  the 
second,  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  sk  prasmunire  ;  but  the  third 
offence  was  declared  t reason.  Lastly,  an  act  was  passed  for  establish* 
Ing  the  second  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VL  (1552),  with  some  alteisa-* 
tions,  and  prohibiting  any  minister,  whether  beneficed  or  not,  from 
using  any  other  form,  under  i<ain  for  the  first  offence  of  forfeiting 
goods  and  chattels,  ibr  the  second  of  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  for 
the  third  of  imprisonment  during  life.  Thus  in  one  session,  without 
any  violence,  tumult,  or  clamour,  was  the  whole  system  of  religion 
altered.  The  laws  enacted  with  r^gjard  to  religion  met  with  little 
opposition  from  any  quarter.  The  liturgy  wa^  again  introduced  in 
the  vulgar  tongue,  and  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  tendered  to  tho 
clergy.  The  bishops  had  taken  such  an  active  part  in  the  restora- 
tion of  popery  under  Mary,  that,  with  the  exception  of  tlio  bishop 
of  J.laudaff,  they  felt  thoroselvea  l)ound  to  refuse  the  oath,  and 
were  accordingly  degraded ;  but  of  the  inferior  clergy  through  all 
England,  amounting  to  nearly  10,000,  ouly  about  100  dignitaries 
and  80  parochial  irioi^ts  sacrificed  their  livings  to  their  religious 
principles.  The  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  which  was  vacant  by 
the  death  of  cardinal  Pole,  was  conferred  upon  Paxker. 

The  two  statutes  above  mentioned,  usually  called  the  Acts  of 
Supremacy  and  Uniformity,  were  the  great  instruments  for  oppress* 
ing  tho  catholics  during  this  and  many  subsequent  reigns.  On 
tho  10th  of  February  the  House  of  Commons  made  the  queen 
an  importunate  but  lespectful  address  that  she  should  fix  her  choice 
of  a  husband.  After  thanking  them  for  this  expression  of  their  love 
for  her,  she  told  them  that  if  ever  she  married  it  should  bo  to  the 
contentment  of  the  realm ;  but  she  preferred  to  live  ''  out  of  the 
state  of  marriage."  "  This,"  she  added, ''  shall  be  for  me  sufficient, 
that  a  marble  stone  shall  declare  that  a  queen,  having  reigned  such 
a  time,  lived  and  died  a  virgin." 

§  2.  Tho  negociations  fur  a  peace  with  France,  in  progress  at 
the  time  of  Harm's  death,  were  concluded  at  Cateau  Cambreais 
(April  12,  1559).  By  this  treaty,  Calais  remained  in  the  liands 
of  the  French  monarch,  who  promised  to  restore  it  at  the  end  of 
eight  years — a  stipulation,  however,  which  was  never  intended  or 
expected  to  be  executed.  A  peace  with  Scotland  was  a  neccs- 
sary  consequence  of  that  with  France.    But  notwithstanding  this 

*  TlM  first  body  of  oommiflsfoners  was  appointed  in  1659,  Imt  the  court  was  ool 
iMinAUy  established  until  1583. 
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peace  there  soon  appciired  a  ground  of  qunrrcl  of  the  most  seriotin 
nature,  and  which  was  afterwards  attended  with  the  raoet  im- 
portant oonaequeucea.  The  next  heir  to  the  English  throne  wad 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  now  married  to  the  dauphin;  and  the 
king  of  France,  at  the  persuasion  of  the  duke  of  Guise  and  his 
brothers,  ordered  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  to  assume  openly  the 
arms  as  well  as  title  of  king  and  queen  of  England,  and  to  quarter 
these  arms  on  all  their  equiiiages,  furniture,  and  liveries.  When  the 
English  ambassador  complained  of  this  injury,  he  oould  obtain 
nothing  but  an  evasive  answer ;  and  Elizabeth  plainly  saw  that  the 
king  of  France  intended,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to  dispute  her 
legitimacy  and  her  title  to  the  crown.  Alarmed  at  the  danger,  she 
determined,  as  far  as  possible,  to  incapacitate  Henry  from  the  exe- 
cution of  his  project.  The  sudden  death  of  that  monarch,  who  wm 
killed  in  a  tournament  at  Paris  ( 1559),  while  celebrating  the  o  jponsals 
of  his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  with  Philip  of  Spain,  altered  not  her 
views.  Being  informed  that  his  successor  Fmncis  II.,  the  husband 
of  Mary,  still  continued  to  assnme,  without  reserve,  the  title  of  king 
of  EngUnd,  she  began  to  consider  him  and  his  queen  as  her  mortal 
enemies ;  and  the  present  situation  of  aifairs  in  ScotUnd  afforded  her 
a  favourable  opportunity  both  of  revenging  the  injury  and  providing 
for  her  own  safety. 

Since  the  murder  of  cardin^il  Bsatou  tlie  Reformation  had  lioen 
proceeding  with  rapid  steps  in  Scotland.  Some  of  the  leading 
reformers,  observing  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed,  an  I 
desirous  to  propagate  their  principles,  entered  privately,  in  1557, 
into  a  bond  or  association,  and  called  themselves  the  Lords  of  ths 
Congregation,  The  zeal  and  fury  of  this  league  was  further  stimu- 
lated by  the  arrival  of  John  Knox  from  Geneva,  where  he  had 
passed  some  years  in  exile,  and  had  imbibe  J,  from  his  commerce 
with  Calvin,  the  sternness  of  his  sect  (May  2,  1559).  Many  acts 
of  violence  were  committed  upon  the  clergy,  as  well  as  upon  th^ 
monasteries  and  churches,  which  produced  a  civil  war.  At  length 
the  leaders  of  the  Congregation,  encouraged  by  the  intelligence 
received  of  the  sudden  death  of  Henry  II ,  passed  an  act,  on  their 
own  authority,  depriving  the  quecn-dowager  of  the  regency,  and 
ordering  all  the  French  troops  to  evacuate  the  kingdom.  To  i)ut 
their  edict  into  execution  they  collected  forces,  and  solicited  sue* 
cours  from  Elizabeth.  The  council  of  Elizabeth  did  not  Ions 
deliberate  in  agreeing  to  this  request;  and  though  the  Scotch 
presbyterians,  and  especially  their  leader  Knox,  were  hateful  to  the 
queen,  Cecil  at  length  persuaded  her  tD  support,  by  arms  and 
money,  the  Congregation  in  Scotland.  She  concluded  a  treaty  of 
mutual  defence  with  them,  and  ahe  promised  never  to  desist  till 
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the  French  had  entirely  evacuated  Scotland.  The  appear.inco  of 
Elizabeth*8  fleet  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  in  Janunry,  15C0,  discon- 
certeil  the  French  army,  who  shut  themselves  up  in  Leith  ;  whilst 
the  English  army,  reinforced  by  5000  Scots,  sat  down  before  it. 
The  French  were  obliged  to  capiiulato ;  and  plenipotentiaries  from 
France  signed  a  treaty  at  Edinburgh  with  Cecil  and  Dr.  Wotton, 
whom  Elizabeth  bad  sent  thither  for  thftt  |Urpose.  It  was  there 
stipulated  that  the  French  should  instantly  evacuate  Scotland,  and 
that  the  king  and  queen  of  France  and  Scotland  should  thenceforth 
abstain  from  bearing  the  arms  of  England,  or  assuming  the  title  of 
that  kingdom  (July  6,  1560).  The  subsequent  measures  of  the 
Scottish  reformers  tended  still  more  to  cement  their  union  with 
England.  Being  now  entuvly  masters  of  the  kingdom,  they  made 
no  fnrtlier  ceremony  or  scmple  in  fully  effecting  their  imrpoee. 
Laws  wero  passed  abolishing  the  mass  and  the  papal  jurindiction  in 
Scotland.  The  presbyterian  form  of  discipline  was  settled,  leaving 
only  at  first  some  shadow  of  authority  to  certain  ecclesiastics  who 
were  called  superintendents. 

§  3.  Elizabeth  soon  found  that  the  housa  of  Guise,  notwithstand- 
ing their  foroiec  disappointments,  liad  not  laid  aside  the  design  of 
contesting  her  title  and  subverting  her  authority.  But  the  progroi« 
of  the  Reformation  in  France,  as  well  as  the  sudden  death  of  Francis 
II.,  interrupted  the  prosperity  of  the  duke  of  Guise  (December  5, 
1560).  Catherine  de  Medici,  the  queen-motiier,  was  appointed 
regent  to  her  ton,  Charles  IX.,  now  in  his  minority ;  and  tlio  king 
of  Navarre,  who  wns  favourable  to  the  protestants,  was  named 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  Catherine,  who  imputed  to 
Mary  all  the  mortifications  which  she  had  mot  with  during  Francis'^ 
lifetime,  took  care  to  retaliate ;  and  the  queen  of  Scots,  finding  her 
abode  in  France  disagreeable,  resolved  to  return  to  Scotland,  and 
landed  at  Leith,  August  19, 1561.  This  change  of  abode  and  situa- 
tion was  very  little  agreeable  to  that  princess.  It  is  said  that  after 
she  had  embarked  at  Calais  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  coast  of 
France,  and  never  turned  them  from  that  beloved  object  till  dark- 
ness fell  and  intercepted  it  from  her  view.  She  then  ordered  a  couch 
to  be  spread  for  her  in  the  open  air ;  and  charged  the  pilot,  that,  if 
in  the  morning  the  land  were  still  in  sight,  he  should  wake  her,  and 
afford  her  one  parting  view  of  that  country  on  which  all  her  affec- 
tions were  centred.  The  weather  proved  calm,  so  that  the  ship  made 
little  way  in  the  night-time ;  and  Mary  had  once  more  an  opix>r- 
tunity  of  seeing  the  French  coast.  She  sat  up  on  her  couch,  and, 
still  looking  towards  the  land,  often  repeated  these  words :  "  Faro- 
well,  France,  farewell  1  I  fear  I  shall  never  see  thee  more ! "  The 
first  aspect,  however,  of  things  in  Scotland  was  more  favourable,  if 
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iK)t  to  ]:or  pleasure  and  happiness,  at  least  to  Iier  repose  and  her 
t-ccurity,  than  she  had  reason  to  apprehend.  No  sooner  did  the 
French  galleys  appear  off  Leith  than  people  of  all  ranks,  who  had 
long  expected  their  arrival,  flocked  to  tho  shore  impatient  to  behold 
their  youthful  sovereign.  She  had  now  reached  her  19th  year ;  and 
tho  bloom  of  her  youth  and  the  beauty  of  her  person  were  further 
recommended  by  her  address,  her  mannens,  and  her  genius.  The 
first  measures  of  Mary  confirmed  the  prepossessions  entertained  iu 
her  favour :  she  bestowed  her  confidence  entirely  on  the  leaden  of 
the  reformed  party,  who  had  greatest  influence  over  tlie  people,  and 
who  she  found  were  alone  able  to  support  her  government.  But 
there  was  once  circumstance  which  blasted  all  these  promising 
appearances.  She  was  still  a  papist;  and  though  she  published, 
soon  after  her  arrival,  a  prockmation  enjoining  every  one  to  submit 
to  tho  established  religion,  the  prcadicrs  and  their  adherents  could 
ncitlier  be  reconciled  to  a  person  polluted  with  so  groat  an  abomina- 
tion, nor  lay  aside  jealousies  of  her  future  conduct  On  the  Sunday 
of  her  arrival,  while  mass  was  said  in  her  private  chapel,  the  mob 
threatened  to  force  the  door.  The  clergy  and  the  preachers  in  par- 
ticular took  a  pride  in  vilifying  her,  even  to  her  face.  The  ring- 
leader in  these  insults  was  John  Knox,  who  possessed  an  uncontrolled 
autliority  iu  the  church,  and  even  in  the  civil  affsurs  of  tho  nation, 
and  who  triumphed  in  the  contumelious  usage  of  his  sovereign. 
Mary,  whoso  ago,  condition,  and  education  invited  hor  to  liberty 
and  cheerfulness,  was  curbed  in  all  her  amusements  by  the  absurd 
severity  of  these  reformers ;  and  she  found  every  moment  reason 
to  regret  leaving  that  country  from  whc»se  manners  she  had  in  her 
early  youth  received  the  first  impresssions. 

§  4.  Meanwhile  Elizabeth  employed  herself  in  rcgulatiug  the 
affairs  of  hor  own  kingdom.  She  made  some  progress  in  paying 
the  great  debts  which  kiy  upon  the  crown  :  she  regulated  the  coin, 
which  had  been  much  debased  by  her  predecessors :  she  introduced 
into  the  kingdom  tlie  art  of  making  gunpowder  and  brass  cannon ; 
fortified  her  frontiers  on  tho  side  of  Scotland ;  held  frequent  reviews 
of  the  mihtia;  promoted  trade  and  navigation;  and  so  much  in- 
creased the  shipping  of  her  kingdom,  both  by  building  vessels  of 
force  herself,  and  suggesting  like  undertakin<!s  to  the  merchants, 
that  she  was  justly  styled  the  [Restorer  of  Naval  Glory  and  the 
Queen  of  tho  Northern  Seas.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  so  great  a 
priocess,  who  enjoyed  such  singular  felicity  and  renown,  would 
receive  proposals  of  mariiage  from  several  foreign  princes — as  the 
archduke  Charles,  second  son  of  the  emp^V)r ;  Casimir,  son  of  the 
elector  palatine ;  Eric,  king  of  Sweden ;  Adolphus,  duke  of  Holstein ; 
and  the  earl  of  Ari-an,  heir-pi'esumptive  to  the  crown  of  Scotland. 
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Evea  Bomc  of  her  own  subjects,  though  they  did  not  openly  declare 
their  pretensions,  entertained  hopes  of  success.  Among  the  latter, 
the  person  most  likely  to  succeed  was  a  younger  son  of  the  late 
duke  of  Northumberland,  lord  Robert  Dudley,  who,  by  the  graces  of 
his  person,  joined  to  address  and  flattery,  had  become  in  a  manner 
her  declared  favourite,  and  had  great  influence  in  all  her  councils. 
But  the  queen  gave  all  these  suitors  a  gentle  refusal,  which  still 
encouraged  their  pursuit ;  and  she  thought  that  she  should  the 
better  attach  them  to  her  interests  if  they  were  still  allowed  to 
entertain  hopes  of  succeeding  in  their  pretensions. 

§  5.  The  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  France  threatened  not 
only  to  involve  that  country  in  a  civil  war,  but  also  to  embroil  other 
nations  in  the  quarrel.  The  change  produced  in  the  political  parties 
of  that  country  by  the  death  of  Francis  II.  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. The  queen-regent  had  formed  the  project  of  governing  both 
parties  by  playing  one  asjainst  the  other ;  for,  though  religion  was 
the  pretence,  ambition  and  the  love  of  power  were  the  real  motives 
of  the  leaders.  But  faction,  further  stimulated  by  religious  zeal  and 
hatred,  soon  grew  too  violent  to  be  controlled.  The  constable,  Mont- 
morency, joined  himself  to.  the  duke  of  Guise :  the  king  of  Navarre 
embraced  the  same  party:  and  Catherine,  finding  herself  depressed 
by  this  combination,  had  recourse  to  Conde  and  the  Huguenots,*  as 
the  French  protestants  were  called,  who  gladly  embraced  the  opx^or- 
tunity  of  strengthening  themselves  by  her  countenance  and  protec- 
tion. Condd,  Goligny,  and  the  other  protestant  leaders,  assembled 
their  friends,  and  flew  to  arms :  Guise  and  Montmorency  got  ixwses- 
sion  of  the  king'o  person,  and  constrained  the  queen-regent  to  em- 
brace their  party :  armies  were  levied  and  put  in  motion  in  diflferent 
jMirts  of  France :  and  each  province,  each  city,  each  family,  was 
agitated  with  intestine  rage  and  animosity.  The  prince  of  Cond^ 
applied  to  Elizabeth  for  assistance,  and  offered  to  put  Havre  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  (1562).  This  offer  was  accepted  by  Elizabeths 
An  English  army  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  rendered  important 
service  to  the  Huguenots.  But  the  captivity  of  Conde  and  Mont- 
morency, who  were  soon  afterwards  taken  prisoners  in  battle,  and 
the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Guiro,  made  both  parties  anxious 
for  peace ;  and  the  Huguenots  accordingly  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  queen-mother  without  consulting  Elizabeth  (March  19).  The 
English  queen,  however,  refused  to  surrender  Havre,  and  she  sent 
orders  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  commander  of  the  town,  to 
prepare  himself  against  an  attack  from  the  now  united  power  of  the 
French  monarchy.    The  plague,  however,  crept  in  among  the  Eng- 

*  This  word  Is  a  corrnpCion  of  the  Qermau  Etdgeiutnent  i.e.  **  bound  together  by 
oath." 
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IfHh  floMiers;  nnd,  being  increased  by  their  fatigue  and  boil  diet,  it 
made  such  ravage  that  Warwick  found  himseU  obliged  to  capitulate, 
and  to  content  himself  with  the  lilierty  of  withdrawing  his  garriaon 
(July  28).  To  increase  the  misfortune,  the  infected  army  brought 
the  plague  with  them  into  England,  where  it  swept  off  great  mul* 
titudes,  particularly  in  the  city  of  London.  About  20,000  persons 
thero  died  of  it  in  one  year.  Elizabeth  was  glad  to  acc(»nmodatG 
matters ;  and,  as  the  queen-regent  desired  to  obtain  leisure,  in  oi^er 
to  prepare  measures  for  the  extermination  of  the  Huguenots,  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  countries  (April  1, 1564). 
§  6.  In  the  convocation  which  assembled  in  15G3  the  last  hand 
was  put  to  the  Reformation  in  England,  by  the  establishment  of  tlio 
Thirty-nine  Articles  in  the  form  in  which  they  now  exist  But  it 
was  not  until  1571  that  the  clergy  were  required  to  subscribe 
them,  by  act  of  parliament  The  peace  still  CDntinned  wiiU  Soot- 
land  ;  and  oven  a  cordial  friendship  seemed  to  have  1«en  cemented 
between  Elizabeth  and  Mary.  These  princesses  made  profession 
of  the  most  entire  affection,  wrote  amicable  letters  to  each  other« 
and  adopted,  in  all  appearance,  the  sentiments  as  well  as  style  of 
sisters.  But  Mary's  close  connection  with  the  house  of  Guise,  an<l 
her  refusal  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  occasioned  just  and 
insurmountable  jt^alousy  to  Elizabeth.  She  n'commended  Maiy  to 
espouse  some  English  nobleman ;  and  named  lord  Robert  Dudley, 
now  created  carl  of  liCicester,  as  the  person  on  whom  she  dosiroil 
Mary's  choice  should  fall.  The  earl  of  Leicester,  the  giieat  and 
{lowcrful  favourite  of  Elizabeth,  possessed  all  those  qualities  which 
are  naturally  alluring  to  the  fair  sex :  a  handsome  person,  a  |  olito 
address,  and  insinuating  behaviour.  But  he  was  insolent  and  am- 
bitious, without  honour  or  generosity ;  and  atoned  not  for  these 
bad  qualities  by  such  abilities  or  coiurage  as  could  fit  him  for  that 
high  taist  and  confidence  with  which  the  queen  honoured  him. 
Her  partiality  had  naturally  emboldened  him  to  aspire  to  her  hand ; 
and,  in  order  to  make  way  for  these  nuptials,  he  was  thought  to 
have  murdered  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  sir  John  Robsart*  The  pro- 
posal of  espousing  Mary  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  him ;  and  ho 
always  ascribed  it  to  the  contrivance  of  Cecil,  his  enemy.  After 
two  years  had  been  spent  in  cvaaons  and  artifices,  Mary  began  to 
think  it  full  time  some  marriage  were  concludeil ;  and  lord  Dam- 
ley,  son  of  the  earl  of  Lenox,  was  the  person  she  selected  for  her 
consort.      He  was  Mary^s  cousin-german,  by  the  lady  Margaret 


*  Dndley'BiiuirrUgewith  Amy  Robsart 
took  place  in  1550,  and,  so  far  from  being 
ffecret,  it  is  mentioned  in  Edward  Vl.'a 
diary.  Dytiley  kept  bis  wife  in  rotire- 
ment  at  Cumnor  PLicc,  near  Oxfoitf,  wlicre 


she  was  fonnd  dead  at  the  foot  cf  a  alair- 
caae  in  1660,  three  years  before  he  vas 
made  earl  of  Leiciester,  and  Efteen  years 
before  be  entertained  Elizabeth  at  KeuU- 
worth. 
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Douglas  niec3  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  was,  after  Mary,  next  heir  to 
the  ciowQ  of  Eogland.*  He  liad  been  born  and  educated  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  earl  of  Lenox  had  constantly  resided,  nnce  ho  bod 
been  banished  by  the  inrevailing  power  of  tbe  house  of  Hamilton. 
Alarmed  at  a  union  between  the  two,  each  of  whom  was  thought  by 
some  to  have  a  better  claim  to  tbe  throuo  than  herself,  Elizabeth 
used  all  her  efforts  to  prevent  this  marriage.  She  ordered  Damley 
and  Lenox  immediately,  upon  their  allegianoe,  to  return  to  £ng» 
land.  The  countess  of  Lenox  was  rigorously  oonfiiiod  in  tbe  Tower. 
But  these  measures  proved  fruitless.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
on  July  29, 1565.  It  gave  groat  offence  to  the  Scotch  reformers, 
because  the  f^iroily  of  Lenox  was  believed  to  adhere  to  the  catholic 
iaith ;  and,  though  Damley  went  often  to  tbo  protcstant  diurch, 
he  could  not,  by  this  ostensible  compliance,  gain  the  confidence  and 
regard  of  the  ecclesiastics.  The  earl  of  Murray,  the  half-brother  of 
Mary,  being  an  illegitimate  son  of  James  Y.,  and  other  Scottish 
lords,  being  secretly  encouraged  by  Elisabeth,  had  recourse  to  arms. 
But  the  nation  was  in  no  disposition  for  rebellion.  As  the  king  and 
queen  advanced  to  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  their  army,  the  rebels 
found  themselves  under  a  necessity  of  abandoning  their  country,  and 
of  taking  shelter  in  England.  When  Elizabeth  found  the  event 
so  contrary  to  her  expectations,  she  thought  proper  to  disarow 
all  connection  with  the  Scottish  malcontents;  tmd  it  was  only  by 
a  sudden  and  violent  incident,  which,  in  the  issue,  brought  on  the 
ruin  of  Mary  herself,  that  they  were  enabled  to  return  to  Scotland. 
S  7.  The  marriage  of  tbe  queen  of  Scots  with  Damloy  was  so 
natural  and  so  inviting  in  all  its  ctroumstanoes,  that  it  bad  been 
precipitately  agreed  to  by  that  princess  and  her  council.  While  Mary 
was  allured  by  his  youth  and  beauty,  she  had  overlooked  the 
qualities  of  his  mind,  which  nowise  corresponded  to  tbo  excellence 
of  his  person.  She  had  loaded  him  with  bsnoiits  and  honours ; 
but,  having  leisure  afterwords  to  remark  his  weakness  and  vices,  she 
began  to  see  the  danger  of  her  profuse  liberality,  and  was  resolved 
thenceforth  to  proceed  with  more  rosr^rve  iii  the  trust  which  she 
should  confer  upon  him,  and  withheld  from  him  the  crown  matri- 
monial. His  resentment  against  this  conduct  served  but  the  more 
to  increase  her  disgust;  and  the  young  prince,  enraged  at  her 
imagined  slights,  pointed  his  vengeance  against  one  whom  he  deemed 
to  be  the  cause  of  this  change  in  her  measures  and  behaviour. 
There  was  in  the  court  one  David  Hizzio,  a  Piedmontcse,  who  had 
come  into  Scotland  in  the  train  of  the  Piedmonte^fo  ambassador, 
and  had  entered  Mary's  sci-vice  as  a  musician.  Being  skilled  in 
languages,  he  had  become  her  secretary,  and  th's  office  gave  him 
•  See  ibe  Gkneaiocical  TaUe  of  tbe  HovMdf  Tsdor  ai  UiA  enil  of  Um  TohniM. 
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frequent  opportunities  of  approaching  bcr  person  and  insinuating 
himself  into  her  good  graces. 

Rizzio  thus  drevr  upon  himself  the  jealousy  of  Damley ;  and,  as  his 
interests  were  connected  with  the  Roman  catholics,  he  was  th% 
declared  enemy  of  the  banished  lords.  By  int>motiiig  the  violent 
{lersecutions  against  them,  he  had  exposed  himself  to  the  animosity 
of  their  jiumerous  friends  and  retainers.  Morton,  the  chancellor, 
insinuating  himself  into  Darnley's  confidence,  employed  every  art 
to  inflame  his  discontent  and  jealousy  ;  and  he  |)ersuaded  Damley 
thst  the  only  means  of  freeing  himself  from  the  indignities  under 
which  he  laboured  was  to  bring  the  base  stranger  to  the  fate  he  had 
so  well  merited.  George  Douglas,  natural  brother  to  the  countess 
of  Lenoxy  with  the  lords  Ruthven  and  Lindescy,  concurred  in  thid 
advice.  A  messenger  was  despatched  to  the  banished  lords,  who 
were  hovering  near  the  borders ;  and  they  were  invited  by  the  king 
to  return  to  their  native  country.  The  design,  so  atrocious  in  itself, 
was  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  circumstances  which  attended  Its 
execution.  Mary,  who  was  in  the  sixtii  month  of  her  pregnancy, 
was  supping  in  private  (March  9, 1666)  \v\ih  Rizsio  and  othen  of 
her  servants.  The  king  entered  the  room  by  a  private  passage, 
and  sat  down  on  the  sofa  occupied  by  Mary.  Ruthven  foUowod  In 
complete  armour.  The  queen,  terrified  by  thoir  appearance,  d(y 
manded  the  reason  of  this  rude  intrusion.  Damley  told  her  that 
they  intended  no  violence  against  her  penon,  bat  meant  only 
to  bring  that  villain,  pointing  to  Risrio,  to  his  deserved  punish- 
ment. Rizzio,  aware  <^  the  danger,  clung  to  Mary's  robes,  calling 
aloud  to  her  for  protection;  while  she  interposed  in  his  behalf, 
with  cries,  menaces,  and  entreaties.  Then  Donglas  and  the  other 
assassins,  regardless  of  her  efforts,  rushed  upon  their  prey.  Seizing 
Henry's  dagger,  Douglas  stuck  it  in  the  body  of  Rizzio,  who,  scream* 
ing  with  fear  and  agony,  had  been  torn  from  Mary  by  the  other  con« 
spirators,  and  pushed  mto  the  ante-chamber,  where  he  was  de^xttched 
with  fiftynsix  wounds.  The  unhappy  princess,  infijrmed  of  his  fate, 
immediately  dried  her  tears,  and  said  she  would  weep  no  more,  but 
would  now  think  of  revenge.  The  insult  to  her  person,  the  stain 
attempted  to  be  fixed  on  her  honour,  the  danger  to  which  her  life 
was  exposed  on  account  of  her  pregnancy,  Were  injuries  so  atrocious 
and  so  complicated,  that  they  scaroely  left  room  for  pardon,  even 
from  the  greatest  lenity  and  mercy. 

Mary  shortly  afterwards  brought  forth  a  son,  afterwards  James 
J.  of  England,  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  (June  19).  This  evens 
caused  the  English  parliament  again  to  press  Elizabeth  for  her 
marriage  and  settlement  of  the  succession,  at  which  she  expressed 
her  high  displeasure,  and  eluded  the  ^>plicaUon.    It  also  gave  addi- 
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.tional  zeal  to  the  English  pari<7  which  fav<oured  Mary*s  chiims 
The  friends  of  the  queen  of  Scots  multiplied  every  day ;  and  mos^ 
of  the  considerable  men  in  England,  except  Geeii,  seemed  col< 
vinc^d  of  the  neces^ty  of  declaring  her  the  successor.  But  all 
thesie  flattering  prospects  were  blasted  by  subsequent  events,  when 
Mary's  egregious  indiscretions  threw,  her  from  the  height  of  her 
prosperity,  and  inv.olved  her  in  infamy  and  in  ruin. 

James  Hepburn,  earl  of  BothwelU  a  man  of  considerable  family 
and  power  in  Scotland,  but  of  profligate  manners,  had  of  late  ac- 
quired the  favour  and  confidence  of  Mary.  All  her  measures  were 
directed  by  hiq  advice  and  authority.  Reports  were  spread  of  more 
particular  intimacies  between  them;  and  these  reports  gained 
ground  from  the  continuance,  or  rather  increase,  of  her  hatred 
towards  her  husband.  Damiey  was. reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
desperation  by  the  neglects  which .  he  underwent  from  his  queen 
and  the  courtiers,  that  he  had  once  resolved  to  fly  secretly  into 
Fraqce  or  Spain,  and  had  even  provided  a  vessel  for  that  pur- 
pose. Suddenly,  however,  Mary  seemed  to  be  reconciled  tahim; 
on  occasion  of  his  dangerous  illness  (January,  1567).  She  lived 
in  the  palace  of  Holyrood  House,  but  for  the  sake  of  purer  air  an 
apartment  was  assigned  him  in  a  soUtary  house  at  some  distance, 
called  the  Kirk  pf  Field.  Mary  here  gave  him  many  marks  of 
kindness  and  attachment ;  she  conversed  cordially  with  him,  and 
she  lay  some  nights  in  a  room  below  his ;  but  on  the  0th  of  February 
she  told  him  that  she  would  pass  that  night  in  the  palace,  because 
the.  n;aiTiage  of  one  of  her  servants  was  to  be  celebrated  there  in 
her  presence.  >About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  whole  town 
was  much  ^rroed  at  hearing  a  great  lioise,  and  was  still  more 
astonished  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  noiso  came  from  the 
king's  house,  which  was  blowji  up  by  gunpowder. .  Darnley 's  dead 
body  was  found  at  some  distance  in  a  neighbouring  field.  No 
marks,  either  of  fire,  contusion,  or  violence,  appeared  upon  it. 

No  doubt  could  be  entertained  that  Darnley  had  been  murdered ; 
and  general  conjecture  soon  pointed  towards  the  earl  of  Bothwcll 
a^  the  authoif  of  the  crime.  But  as  his  favour  with  Mary  was 
visible,  and.  his  power  great,  no  one  ventured  to  declare  openly  bis 
sentiments.  Mary's  subsequent  conduct  justified  these  suspicions. 
The  eari  of  Lenox  demanded  speedy  justice  on  his  son's  assassins. 
Mary  took  Lis  demand  very  literally,  assigned  only  15  days  for  the 
examination  of  the  matter,  and  cited  Lenox  to  appear  and  prove 
his  charge.  But  that  nobleman  was  afraid  to  trust  himself  in 
Edinburgh;  and,  as  neither  accuser  nor  witness  appeared  at  the 
trial,  Bothwell  was  acquitted  (April  12).  In  the  parliament  which 
mot  two  divs  after,:  he  waa  the  person  chcse"^  tc  carry  the  royal 
16 
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floi^tre;  and  no  nottco  was  taken  of  the  king's  ronrder.  On  its 
dissolution^  several  of  the  nobility  signed  a  paper  promising  their 
support  to  Both  welt,  in  general  terms  (April  19).  Shortly  after- 
wards, Mary  having  gone  to  Stirling  to  i^y  a  visit  to  her  son, 
Bothwoll  asscaubled  a  body  of  800  hwso,  on  preteoce  of  pursuing 
some  robbers  on  Uie  borders,  and,  having  waylaid  her  on  her 
return,  ho  seized  her  person  near  Edinburgh  and  carried  her  to 
Dunbar^  with  an  avowed  design  of  forcing  her  to  yield  to  his  purpose 
(Ai>ril  L'4).  Sir  James  Melvill,  one  of  her  retinue,  was  carried  along 
witli  her,  and  says  that  he  raw  no  signs  of  reluctance  or  constraint: 
he  was  even  informed,  as  he  tells  us,  by  Both welfs  officers,  that  the 
whole  tninsnctiOD  was  managed  in  concert  with  her.  Bo(hwell» 
who  was  married  to  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  sister  of  the  earl  of  Huntley, 
had  boen  divorced  from  his  wife,  a  short  time  before,  on  the  plea 
of  consanguinity.  The  suit  was  prosecuted  at  the  same  instant 
ill  two  different  or  rather  opposite  courts — one  popish,  the  other 
protestiiit;  was  pleaded,  examined,  and  decided  in  four  days.  A 
prisoner  in  BothwcU's  hands  and  surrounded  by  his  audacious  at- 
soc'iafcK,  some  say  by  compulsion,  others  of  her  own  free  will,  Mary 
consented  to  marry  her  captor.  The  mntiiago  was  solemnized 
(May  16)  by  tho  chief  minister  of  Orkney,  a  protestaiit,  who  was 
alt 01  wards  doposal  for  tliis  scandalous  compliance. 
.  The  pro!cstnnt  ministers,  who  had  groat  aulhorily,  had  long  borne 
an  animosity  to  Mary,  and  tho  opinion  of  her  guilt  was,  by  her 
conduct,  more  widely  diffused,  and  made  the  deeper  imprcarion  on 
the  people.  Some  attempts  of  Both  well,  with  her  consent,  as  it  was 
suspected,  to  get  the  young  prince  into  his  power,  excited  serious 
attention.  The  ]irinciiial  nobility  met  at  Stirling,  and  formed  an 
association  for  protecting  (he  prince  and  punishing  the  king's 
murderers.  Having  ieviod  an  army,  they  met  tho  forces  of  the 
queen  and  Both  well  at  Carbeiry  Hill,  about  six  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh (June  15).  Mary  soon  liccnme  sensible  that  her  own  troops 
disapproved  of  her  cause,  aiul  she  saw  no  resource  but  that  of 
putting  herself,  upon  some  geneml  promises,  into  tho  hands  of  the 
confederates.  She  was  conducted  to  Edinburgh,  amidst  tho  insults 
of  tlic  populaeo,  who  repKoached  her  with  her  crimes,  and  even  held 
bcfcre  her  eyes  a  banner,  on  which  were  painted  tho  murder  of  her 
husband,  and  the  distress  of  her  infant  son.  Meanwhile  BoUiwell 
fled  lUinttciidctl  to  Dunbar;  and  eventually  made  his  cscapo  to 
Denmark*  whore  he^^  died  (1578). 

§  8.  The  queen  of  Scota  was  sent  under  a  guard  to  the  castle 
of  Loclileven,  situated  in  the  lake  of  that  name,  'roucbcd  with 
cumpaHRion  towards  the  ynfortunate  queen,  Elizabeth  cent  sir 
Nioholas  Thr4>gn>orton  ambassador  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  remoD-. 
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strate  both  with  Mary  and  the  associated  lords.  He  was  instructed 
to  express  to  her  Elizabeth's  high  dissatisfaction  at  her  conduct, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  declare  that  the  late  events  had  touched 
Elizabeth's  heart  with  sympathy,  and  that  she  was  determined  not 
to  see  her  oppressed  by  her  rebellious  subjects.  At  the  saiiie  time 
be  was  to  demand  that  the  punishment  of  Darnley's  assassins 
should  be  intrusted  to  Elizabeth,  and  that  Mary's  itiiant  son  should 
bo  sent  into  Euglan  I  to  be  educated.  But  the  associated  lords  were 
determined  to  proceed  with  severity,  and  they  thought  proper, 
after  several  afifected  delays,  to  refuse  the  English  ambassador  all 
access  to  Mary.  Some  were  even  of  opinion  that  the  captive  queen 
should  be  publicly  tried  and  imprisoned  for  life,  or  capitally  punished. 
Having  selected  the  earl  of  Murray  for  regent,  who  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  more  zealous  reformers,  three  instruments  were 
sent  to  Mary,  by  one  of  which  she  was  to  resign  the  cibwn  in  favour 
of  her  son,  by  another  to  appoint  Murray  regent^  by  the  third  to 
make  a  council  which  should  administer  the  government  until  his 
arrival  in  Scotland.  The  queen  of  Scots,  seeing  no  prospect  of  relief, 
was  prevailed  on,  after  a  plentiful  effusion  of  tears,  to  sign  these  three 
instruments  (July  24) ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  forced  resigna- 
tion, the  young  prince  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  name  of 
James  YI.  He  was  soon  after  crowned  at  Stirling  (July  29, 1567), 
and  the  earl  of  Morton  took,  in  his  name,  the  coronation  oath ;  iu 
which  a  promise  to  extirpate  heresy  was  not  forgotten.  The  earl 
of  Murray  arrived  soon  after  from  France,  and  took  possession  of 
his  high  ofBce.  He  paid  a  visit  to  the  captive  queen,  in  which  he 
treated  her  with  great  harshness;  and  the  parliament  which  he 
assembled,  after  votmg  that  she  was  undoubtedly  an  a<icomplioe  in 
her  husband's  murder,  condemned  her  to  imprisonment,  rati£ed  her 
resignation  of  the  crown,  and  acknowledged  her  son  for  king,  and 
Murray  for  regent.  But  many  of  the  principal  nobility,  £rom  various 
motives,  and  all  who  retained  any  propensity  to  the  Boman  catholic 
religion,  formed  a  party  in  favour  of  the  queen.  Meanwhile  Mary 
had  induced  a  young  gentleman,  George  Douglas,  brother  to  the 
laird  of  Lochleven,  to  assist  her  in  escaping.  She  contrived  to  slip 
through  the  gates  and  cross  to  the  opposite  shore  (May  2,  1568). 
Escorted  by  Douglas,  she  hastened  to  Hamilton,  where  her  adherents 
had  akeady  assembled ;  and  in  a  fbw  days  an  army  of  6000  men 

■  was  hinged  under  her  standard.  The  regent  also  assembled  his 
forces;  and,  notwithstanding  that  his  army  was  inferior  in  number 
to  that  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  he  took  the  field  against  her.  A  battle 
was  fought  at  Langside,  near  Glasgow  (May  13),  which  was  entirely 
deeisive  in  favour  of  the  regent,  and  was  followed  by  a  total  dis- 

.  persion  of  the  queen's  party.    That  unhappy  princess  fied  south- 
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wards  from  the  field  of  battle  with  great  precipitation,  and  at  last 
embraced  the  resolution  of  taking  shelter  in  England.  She  em- 
barked on  board  a  fishing-boat  in  Gralloway.  and  landed  the  same 
day  at  Workington,  in  Cumberland,  about  thirty  miles  from  Carlisle 
(May  16);  whence  she  immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to 
London,  notifying  her  arrival,  desiring  leave  to  visit  Elizabeth,  and 
craving  protection,  in  consequence  of  her  former  professions  of 
friendsihip. 

§  9.  Elizabeth  now  found  herself  in  a  situation  when  it  was 
become  necessary  to  take  some  decisive  resolution  with  regard  to 
her  treatment  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  upon  the  advice  of  Cecil 
it  was  determined  that  Mary  should  be  detained  in  custody,  and 
brought  to  trial  for  her  husband's  murder.  A  message  was  accord- 
ingly sent  to  her  at  Carlisle,  expressing  the  queen's  sympathy  with 
her  in  her  late  misfortunes,  but  stating  that  her  request  of  being 
allowed  to  visit  Elizal^eth  could  not  be  oomplied  with,  till  she  bad 
cleared  herself  of  her  husband's  murder,  of  which  she  was  so  strongly 
accused.  So  unexpected  a  check  threw  Blary  into  tears ;  and  the 
necessity  of  her  situation  extorted  from  her  a  declaration  that  she 
would  willingly  justify  herself  to  her  sister  from  all  imputations, 
and  would  submit  her  cause  to  the  arbitration  of  so  good  a  friend, 
lliis  concession,  which  Mary  could  scarcely  avoid  without  an 
acknowledgment  of  guilt,  was  the  point  expected  and  desired  by 
Elizabeth :  .she  immediately  despatched  a  message  to  the  reg;ent  of 
Scotland,  requiring  him  to  desist  from  the  further  prosecution  of 
Mary's  party,  and  to  sand  some  persons  to  London  to  justify  his 
conduct  with  regard  to  her.  Murray  might  justly  be  startled  at  so 
violent  and  imperious  a  messi^ ;  but  as  his  domestic  enemies  were 
numerous  and  powerful,  and  England  was  the  sole  ally  which  he 
could  expect  among  foreign  nations,  he  found  it  prudent  to  reply 
that  he  would  willingly  submit  the  determination  of  the  cause  to 
Elizabeth. 

As  the  queen  of  Scots  had  subsequently,  as  well  as  before,  dis- 
covered great  aversion  to  the  trial  proposed,  and  as  Carlisle,  by  its 
situation  on  the  borders,  afforded  her  great  opportunities  of  con- 
triving her  escape,  she  was  removed  to  Bolton,  a  seat  of  lord  Scrope's 
in  Yorkshire.  The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  English  court 
for  the  examination  of  this  great  cause  were  the  duke  of  Norfolk,* 
the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  who  were  met  at  York  by 
several  of  Murray's  partisans.  It  would  be  impossible  within  our 
limits  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  important  triaL  After  it  had 
proceeded  some  time  it  was  transferred  to  Hampton  Court;  and 
sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord-keeper,  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Leicester, 
*  Soo  of  the  etrl  of  Bwnty  ezecoted  by  H«nry  V ill. 
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lord  Clinton,  admiral,  and  sir  W.  Cecil,  secretary,  were  added  to  the 
English  commissioners.  The  recent  Murray,  alarmed  at  first  by 
repi>rt8  of  Elizabeth's  partiality  for  the  queen  of  Scots,  had  kept 
back  the  most  grievous  part  of  the  accusation  against  her;  but, 
being  encouraged  by  the  assurances  of  Elizabeth,  he  at  length  accused 
her  in  plain  terms  of  being  an  accomplice  with  Bothwell  in  the 
assassination  of  the  king.  The  earl  of  Lenox  too  appeared  before 
the  commisKioners,  and,  imploring,  vengeance,  repeated  Murray's 
charge.  To  this  public  and  distinct  accusation  Mary's  commis- 
sioners refused  to  reply ;  and  they  grounded  their  silence  on  very 
extraordinary  reasfms.  They  had  ordes-s,  they  said,  from  theil: 
mistress,  if  anything  were  adyanc4>d  that  might  touch  her  honour, 
not  to  make  any  defence,  as  she  was  a  sovereign  princess,  and  could 
not  be  subject  to  any  tribunal;  and  they  required  that  she  should 
previously  be  admitted  to  Elizabeth's  presence,  to  whom,  and  to 
whom  alone,  she  was  determined  to  justify  her  innocence.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  reply,  the  English  commissioners  demanded  from 
Murray  more  satisfactory  prooU  of  Mary's  guilt,  and  reproved 
him,  in  the  queen's  name,  for  the  atrocious  imputations  which 
he  had  the  temerity  to  throw  upon  his  sovereign.  Thus  urged, 
Murray  made  no  difiSciilty  in  producing  the  proofs;  among  the 
rest  he  sent  copies  of  certain  love-letters  without  signature  or 
address,  assumed  to  be  written  by  Mary  to  Bothwell.  These 
papers,  known  as  the  Casket  Letters,  were  said  to  have  been  inter- 
<:epted  by  Morton,  and  taken  from  a  servant  of  Bothwell  on  his  way 
to  Dunbar  (June  20,  1567).  They  contained  incontestaMe  proofs 
of  Mary's  criminal  correspondence  with  Bothwell,  of  her  consent 
to  the  king's  murder,  and  of  her  concurrence  in  the  violence  which 
i^othwell  pretended  to  commit  upon  her.  Their  authenticity  was 
denied  by  Mary,  and  has  been  greatly  disputed.  It  is  cert«in  thnt 
the  professed  ori>^ina1s  were  never  produced  before  the  English  com- 
missioners— an  omission  (if  such  originals  existed)  which  throws 
over  the  whole  proceeding  a  great  air  of  suspicion.  As  no  satis- 
factory conclusion  was  arrived  at,  the  conference  removed  to  London. 
T4ic  conference  lingered  on,  but  with  no  better  result.  Elizabeth 
refused  to  admit  the  queen  of  Scots  to  her  presence  until  she  had 
received  positive  proof  of  her  innocence.  She  condemned  Mary's 
commissionerM,  who  had  been  instructed  to  make  no  reply,  urging 
thntthey  could  never  be  deemed  her  friends  who  advised  her  to  thi« 
methoil  of  proceeding.  The  qneen  of  Scots,  as  a  sovereign,  refund 
to  justify  herself  before  the  subjects  of  another  sovereign ;  fi)r  that 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  admission  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction  over 
her,  which  all  her  predecessors  had  refused,  and  Elizabeth  in  her 
own  case  would  have  vehemently  repudiated.  -She  still  insisted  on 
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a  personal  iaterview  with  Elizabeth,  and  as  she  refused  all  other 
concessions,  orders  were  given  for  her  removal  from  Bolton,  a  place 
surrounded  with  catholics,  to  Tutbury,  in  the  county  of  Staflfon!, 
where  she  was  put  under  the  custody  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
(1669).  Elizabeth  promised  to  bury  everything  in  oblivion,  prt»- 
vided  Mary  would  fi^ree,  either  voluntarily  to  resign  h^  crown,  or 
to  associate  her  son  with  her  in  the  government;  the  administration 
to  remain,  during  his  minority,  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Murray. 
But  that  hi'4&-spirited  princess  refused  all  treaty  upon  such  term;*, 
and  declared  that  her  last  words  should  bo  those  of  a  queen  of  Soot  land. 

§  10.  Soon  after  the  tiial  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  the  ambition 
and  imprudonoeof  the  duke  of  Norfolk  engiged  him  in  a  scheme  lur 
marrying  her,  which  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  ihc 
regent.  Mary  expressed  no  aversion  to  the  proposal;  but,  as  the 
opposition  of  Elizabeth  was  anticipated,  Norfolk,  previously  to 
applying  for  her  consent,  gained  the  approbation  of  the  roost  con* 
siderabte  of  the  nobility  to  his  scheme.  Even  the  earl  of  Leicester 
pretended  to  enter  zealously  into  Norfolk's  interests,  and  joined 
with  other  nobles  in  submitting  a  lett^  to  Mary,  recommending 
Norfolk  for  her  husband,  and  stipulating  conditions  for  the  ad  van* 
tagc  of  both  kingdoms.  Mary  returned  a  favourable  answer  to  this 
application,  and  Norfolk  employed  himself  with  new  ardour  in  the 
execution  of  his  project.  And,  though  Elizabeth's  consent  was  always 
aupposed  as  a  previous  condition  to  tlie  finishing  of  this  alliance,  it 
was  apparently  Norfolk's  intention,  when  he  proceeded  to  such 
lengrlis  without  consulting  her,  to  render  his  party  so  strong  that  it 
should  no  longer  be  in  her  power  to  refuse.  She  was  acquainted 
with  the  conspiracy  through  Leicester,  and  warned  the  duke  to 
beware  on  what  pillow  he  reposed  his  head ;  but  he  never  had  the 
prudence  or  the  courage  to  open  to  her  his  full  intentions. 

Norfolk  was  a  protestant ;  but  among  the  nobility  and  gentry 
who  seemed  to  enter  into  his  views  there  were  many  who  were 
zealously  attached  to  the  catholic  religion,  and  who  would  gladly, 
by  a  combination  with  foreign  powers,  or  even  at  the  expense  of  a 
civil  war,  have  placed  Mary  on  the  throne  of  England,  The  earls 
of  Northumberland  and  Westmorland,  who  possessed  great  power 
in  the  north,  were  leaders  of  this  party,  and,  with  other  noblemen, 
formed  a  plan  for  liberating  Mary  (15G9).  Norfolk  in  appearance 
discouraged  thf se  conspiracies  ;  and,  in  order  to  repre&s  the  surmises 
spread  against  him,  spoke  contemptuously  to  Elizabeth  of  the  Scot- 
tish alliance.  But  the  suspicions  of  the  government  being  awakened, 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  several  other  noblemen  were 
taken  into  custody  (October  11).  The  queen  of  Scots  herself  was 
removed  to  Coventry ;  all  access  to  her  was,  during  some  time,  more 
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strictly  prohibited ,  and  viscount  Hereford  was  joined  to  tbo  carU 
of  Bhrewsburj  and  Huntingdon  iu  the  office  of  guarding  her. 

The  earls  of  Northumberlaud  and  Wcetmoriand  now  attempted 
a  riaipg,  which  was  put  down  without  striking  a  blow;  and  the 
leaders  fled  into  Scotland  (December,  1569).  Great  severity  was 
exercised  against  such  as  had  taken  pari,  iu  this  rash  enterprise. 
Norfolk,  on  his  promise,  to  the. queen  '-  to  deal  no  further  in  the 
matter  of  the  queen  of  Scots,"  was  released  from  the  Tower,  and 
allowed  to  live,  though  under  some  show  of  confinement,  in  hie 
own  house,  under, the  surveillance  of  sir  Henry  Neville  (August  3, 
1570). 

Elizabeth  soon  found  that  she  hnd  reason  to  expect  little  tran- 
quillity so  long  as  the  Scottish  queen  reniaine<l  a  { risoner  in  her 
hands;  and  she  entered  into  a  negociation  with  Murray  i^especling 
her  liberation.  It  is  probable  that  she  would  have  been  pleased,  o.i 
any  honourable  or  safe  terms,  to  nd  herself  of  a  prisoner  who  gave 
her  so  much  disquietude.  But  all  these  projects  vanished  by  the 
sudden  death  of  the  regent,  who  was  assassinated,  iu  revenge  of  a 
private  injury,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hamilton  (January 
23,  1570).  By  the  death  of .  the  regent^  Scotlantl  relapsed  into 
anarohy.  Mary's  party  assembled  themselves  together,  and  ma<ie 
themselves  masters  of  Edinbnrgh ;  but  Elizabeth  despatched  an 
army  into  Scotland  to  check  their  progress.  Her  subsciiuent  policy 
was  full  of  du  pile  it}'.  She  played  ofif  one  ]iBrty  against  the  other, 
and  seemed  sometimes  to  favour  Mary,  sometimes  those  who  ha«i 
set  up  the  young  king;;  al'owing  them  to  choose  his  .^jrudtather, 
Lenox,  as  regent.  The  queen  of  Scotn  could  not  but  [icrceive 
Elizabeth's  insincerity ;  and,  finding  all  her  hopc>s  eldikd,  was  moro 
strongly  incited  to  make,  at  all  hazards,  every  possible  attempt  Ibr 
her  liberty.  An  incident  also  happened  about  this  time  which 
tended  to  widen  the  breach  between  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  to 
increase  the  vigilance  and  jealousy  of  tlie  latter.  Pope  Pius  V., 
who  had  succeeded  Paul,  issued  a  bull  of  excommunication  again>t 
Elizabeth,  deprived  her  of  her  title  to  the  crown,  and  absolved  her 
subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance  (April  27,  1570).  John 
Felton  affixed  this  bull  to  the  gates  of  the  bishop  of  London's  palace 
(May  25).  He  was  seized,  and  condemned  (August  4),  and  received 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  entertained  so 
violent  an  ambition. 

§  11.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  sect  of  the  puritans,  who  were 
afterwards  to  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  England,  first 
began  to  make  themselves  considerable.  It  is  computed  that  during 
the  Marian  persecutions  800  protestants  sought  an  asylum  in  Gei- 
many  and  Switzerland.    Among  them  were  many  who,  like  Hooper* 
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had  been  desirous  of  carrying  reforms  in  the  chnrch  of  England, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  ceremonies  and  vestments,  further  than 
Cninmer  had  done ;  and  disputes  upon  these  points  broke  out  in 
1554  among  the  Marian  exiles  settled  at  Frankfort.  The  exiles 
carried  their  quarrels  back  with  them  into  England  after  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth ;  and  these  controversies  excited  such  ferment  among 
the  people,  that  in  some  places  they  refused  to  frequent  the  chnrche» 
where  the  habits  and  ceremonies  were  used.  They  would  not 
salute  the  conforming  clergy.  They  proceeded  so  far  as  to  revile  them 
in  the  streets,  to  spit  in  their  feces,  and  to  use  them  with  all  manner 
of  contumely.  But  there  was  another  set  of  opinions  adopted  by 
these  innovators,  which  rendered  them  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
object  of  Elizabeth's  aversion.  The  same  bold  and  daring  spirit 
which  accompanied  them  in  their  addresses  to  the  Divinity, 
appeared  in  their  political  speculations;  and  the  principles  of 
civil  liberty,  which,  during  some  reigns,  had  been  little  avowed  in 
the  nation,  and  were  totally  incompatible  with  the  royal  preroga- 
tive; had  been  etrongly  adopted  by  this  new  sect.  They  denied 
the  supremacy  of  the  queen  in  matters  of  religion.  Elizabeth 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  depressing  these  innovators;  and, 
while  they  were  secretly  countenanced  by  some  of  her  most 
fevoured  ministers,  Cecil,  Leicester,  Knolles,  Bedford,  Walping- 
ham,  she  was  never,  to  the  end  of  her  life,  reconciled  to  their- 
principles  and  practices. 

§  12.  The  a£fairs  of  religion  were  in  that  age  not  only  the  cause 
of  internal  seditions  and  rebellions  in  various  states,  but  also  played 
a  great  part  in  the  foreign  policy  of  kingdoms.  The  cause  of  the 
queen  of  Scots  was  identified  with  that  of  the  Homan  catholic  party 
in  Europe,  and  was  secretly  favoured  by  the  courts  of  France  and 
Spain  and  Elizabeth  therefore  could  not  regard  with  indifference 
the  events  that  were  passing  in  those  countries.  In  France  the 
wars  of  religion  had  already  broken  out,  and  the  respective  heads  of 
the  Koman  catholic  and  Huguenot  parties  had  fallen  in  the  open 
field ;'  the  constable  Montmorency  on  the  plains  of  St.  Denis,  the 
duke  of  Conde  at  the  battle  of  Jamac.  But  their  places  were 
supplied  by  leaders  of  equal  zeal  and  ability.  The  young  dnke  of 
Guise  was  destined  to  eclipse  the  fame  of  his  father ;  whi<e,  on  the 
other  side,  the  indomitable  admiral  Coligny  had  placed  the  young- 
Cond6  and  the  prince  of  Navarre,  then  only  16,  at  the  head  of 
the  Huguenots.  To  the  latter  party  Elizabeth  had  secretly  lent 
assistance ;  but  in  1570  the  court  of  France  concluded  a  short-lived- 
and  hollow  peace  with  them.  Charles  IX.  of  France  affecled  to  enter 
ftito  close  connection  with  Elizabeth.  Proposals  were  offcrctl  for  her 
marriage  with  the  king's  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou ;  the  terms  of 
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the  contract  were  submitted,  difficulties  were  started  and  removed, 
and  the  two  courts  scented  to  approach  every  day  nearer  to  each  other 
in  their  demands  and  concessions.  The  queen  had  several  motives 
for  her  conduct.  Besides  the  advantage  of  discouraging  Mary's 
partisans  by  the  prospect  of  an  alliance  between  France  8nd  Eng- 
land,  her  situation  with  Philip  demanded  the  utmost  viv^ilanco  and 
circumspection.  It  was  to  Philip  that  Mary  and  her  partisans  were 
now  driven  to  look  for  assistance,  and  the  violence  of  his  proceedings 
in  the  Low  Countries  made  Elizabeth  desirous  of  fortifying  herself 
even  with  the  appearance  of  a  new  confederacy. 

Philip  had  left  the  duchess  of  Parma  governess  in  this  portion  of 
his  dominions ;  and  the  ]tlain  good  sense  and  good  temper  of  that 
princess,  had  she  been  intnisted  with  the  sole  power,  would  have 
[N'eserved  the  submission  of  those  opulent  provinces,  which  were 
lost  from  that  refinement  of  suspicious  and  barbarous  politics  on 
which  the  king  of  Spain  so  highly  valued  himself.  Th^  cruelties 
exercised  in  the  name  of  religion,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition,  had  excited  a  disposition  to  revolt ;  and  Philip  deter- 
mined to  lay  hold  of  the  popular  disorders  as  a  pretence  for  entirely 
abolishing  the  privileges  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  for  ruling 
them  thenceforth  with  military  and  arbitrary  authority.  In  the 
execution  of  this  violent  design  he  employed  the  duke  of  Alva,  a 
proper  instrument  in  the  hands  of  such  a  tyrant  (1507).  All  the 
privileges  of  the  provinces,  the  gift  of  so  many  princes,  and  the  in* 
beiitance  of  so  many  ages,  were  openly  and  expressly  abolished  by 
edict;  arbitrary  and  sanguinary  tribunals  were  erected;  the  counts 
Egmont  and  Horn,  in  spite  of  their  great  merits  and  past  services, 
were  brought  to  the  scaffold ;  multitudes  of  all  ranks  were  thrown 
into  confinement,  and  thence  delivered  over  to  the  executioner ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  peaceable  submission  of  all  men,  nothing  was 
heard  of  but  confiscation,  imprisonment,  exile,  torture,  and  death. 
Elizabeth  gave  protection  to  all  the  Flemish  exiles  who  took 
shelter  in  her  dominions;  and,  as  many  of  these  were  the  most 
industrious  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands,  and  had  rendered  that 
country  celebrated  fur  its  arts,  she  reaped  the  advantage  of  intro- 
ducing into  England  useful  manufactures  formerly  unknown  in 
her  kingdom.  She  also  seized  iiome  Genoese  vessels  which  were 
carrying  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Alva,  and  which  had  been  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  Plymouth  and  Southampton.  'Jhese  measures 
led  to  retaliations;  but  nothing  could  repair  the  loss  which  so 
well-timed  a  blow  inflicted  on  the  Spanish  government  in  the  Low 
Countries. 

<    §13.  Alva  resolved  to  revenge  the  insult  by  exciting  a  rebellion 
in  England,  and  by  procuring  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Norfdk 
16* 
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with  tho  queen  of  Scots.  Norfolk,  finding  that  he  had  lost  the 
confidence  and  favour  of  Elizabeth,  was  tempted  to  violate  his 
wordy  and  to  open  anew  liis  correspondence  with  Mary.  A  promise 
of  marriage  was  renewed  between  them.  Through  the  scheming  •f 
one  Kidolphi,  an  Italian  money-changer,  the  duke  was  drawn  into 
an  enterprise  still  more  criminal.  Bidolphi  imdertook,  in  his  behalf, 
that  if  the  Spaniards  landed  in  England,  the  duke  should  join  them 
with  all  his  friends,  and  oblige  the  queen  to  submit  to  whatever 
terms  he  and  his  friends  should  please  to  dictate.  The  conspiracy, 
however,  was  discovered  by  means  of  a  merchant,  who,  being  in- 
trusted  with  a  bag  of  gold  and  a  letter  for  transmission  to  Scotland, 
became  suspicious,  and  carried  the  letter  to  Cecil  (now  lord  Bur- 
leigh). Of  three  of  the  duke's  agents  who  were  arrested,  one  was 
put  to  the  torture;  the  others  confessed  the  whole  truth  at  once. 
The  duke  was  brought  to  trial,  and  was  condemned  of  treason  by 
27  of  his  peers  (January  16,  1572).  The  queen  long  hesitated  to 
sign  his  death-warrant,  but  at  last,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the 
commons,  he  was  executed  (June  2, 1572).  The  earl  of  Korthum- 
berland,  being  delivered  up  to  the  queen  by  the  regent  of  Scotland, 
was  also,  a  few  months  after,  brought  to  the  scaffold  for  his  re- 
bellion (August  22). 

The  queen  of  Soots  was  either  the  occasion  or  the  cause  of  all 
these  disturbances ;  but  as  she  was  a  sovereign  princess,  Elizabeth 
durst  not,  as  yet,  take  any  resolution  of  proceeding  to  extremities 
against  her.  In  parliament  the  advisableness  of  severe  measures 
against  Mary  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk — for  he  was  not  then  exe- 
cuted— was  canvassed  with  no  little  earnestness.  On  the  28th  of 
May,  Elizabeth  was  attended  by  the  committees  of  both  houses, 
urging  that  it  was  not  only  consistent  with  justice,  but  with  the 
queen^s  honour  and  safety,  *'  to  proceed  criminally  against  the  pre- 
tended Scottish  queen."  But  Elizabeth,  satisfied  with  this  indi- 
cation of  the  zeal  of  her  subjects,  thought  good  for  the  time  to 
defer,  but  not  absolutely  to  reject,  the  course  thus  proposed  to  her. 

§  14.  Shortly  afterwards  there  was  perpetrated  at  Paris  (August 
24, 1572)  that  inhuman  slaughter  of  the  protestants  which,  from 
the  day  of  its  execution,  has  been  called  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bar 
tholomew.  The  admiral  Coligny,  together  with  about  500  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  and  nearly  10,000  persons  of  inferior  rank« 
were  butchered  on  this  occasion.  Charles,  in  order  to  cover  this 
barbarity,  pretended  that  a  conspiracy  of  the  Huguenots  to  seize  his 
person  had  been  suddenly  detected,  and  that  he  had  been  neces- 
sitated, for  his  own  defence,  to  proceed  to  this  severity  against 
them.  He  sent  orders  to  Fen^lon,  his  ambassador  in  England,  to 
ask  an  audicncj,  and  to  give  Elizabeth  this  account  of  the  late 
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transaction.  The  quoen  heard  his  apology  without  discovering  anj 
visiUe  symptoms  of  indignation.  She  blamed  the  conduct  of 
Charles,  but,  being  sensible  of  the  daogeixms  situation  in  which  she 
now. stood,  she  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  reject  all  intercourse 
with  him.  She  therefiDre  allowed  the  rumour  to  be  renewed 
of  her  marria^  with  the  duke  of  Alecon,    Charles's  third  brother : 


Medal  of  Pope  Qn^ary  xni.  oommemonting  the  Ifanaore  of  St.  Burtholomeir. 
Obr.:  0K80ORIT8  .  xin  .  foxt  .  max  ,  av  .  x:  bust  ta  left.  JUw.i  voomfnoRYU  « 
•rsAGsa  .  1572 :  aa  angel  slaying  the  Uugaenota. 

that  with  the  duke  of  Anjon,  never  seriously  intended  on  either 
side,  had  already  been  broken  off.  But  her  best  security  lay 
in  the  strength  of  the  Huguenots  themselves.  The  sect  which 
Charles  had  hoped  at  one  blow  to  exterminate  had  soon  an  army 
of  18,000  men  on  foot,  and  possessed  in  different  parts  of  France 
above  100  cities,  castles,  or  fortresses.  By  the  death  of  Charles 
(May  30,  1574)  without  issue,  at  the  age  of  25,  the  crown 
devolved  on  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  now  Henry  IIL ; 
but  his  counsels  were  directed  by  the  duke  of  Guise  and  his  family. 
Henry  was  desirous  of  increasing  his  power  by  acting  as  umpire 
between  the  two  parties.  Guise,  however,  having  formed  the 
famous  League,  which,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  royal 
authority,  aimed  at  the  entire  suppression  of  the  Huguenots,  the 
king  was  forced  to  declare  himself  the  head  of  it  Elizabeth 
secretly  supported  the  Huguenots ;  but  it  was  some  years  before 
any  important  transactions  took  place  between  her  and  France. 

The  affairs  of  the  Netherlands  were  in  as  disturbed  a  state  as 
those  of  France.  In  1572  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand 
revolted  from  the  Spaniards  and  the  tyranny  of  Alva.  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  declared  a  rebel,  and  whoso  ample 
possessions  in  the  Low  Countries  had  been  confiscated^  emerged  from 
his  retreat  in  ^Germany  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents. 
By  uniting  the  revolted  cities  in  a  league^  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  illustrious  oommonwealth,  the  offspring  of  industry  and  liberty, 
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-whose  arms  and  policy  long  made  so  signal  a  figure  in  evety  trans- 
netion  of  Europe.  The  Hollanders,  anxious  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  Elizabeth,  offered  her  the  possession  and  sovereignty  of  their 
provinces,  if  she  would  exert  her  power  in  their  defence.  But  as  an 
open  war  with  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  the  apparent  consequence 
of  her  accepting  this  offer,  she  refused,  in  positive  terms,  tho 
soveitignty  thus  proffered  her.  At  present  she  confined  her  efforts 
in  their  favour  to  an  attempt  at  a  mediation  with  Thilip  (1575). 
But  a  few  years  afterwards  (1585),  Elizabeth,  seeing  from  the  union 
of  all  the  provinces  a  fair  prospect  of  their  making  a  long  and 
vigorous  defence  against  Spain,  no  longer  scrupled  to  embrace  the 
protection  of  their  liberties.  She  concluded  a  treaty  with  them, 
in  which  she  stipulated  to  assist  them  with  5000  foot  and  1000 
horse,  and  to  lend  them  100,000/.,  on  receiving  the  bonds  of  the 
most  considerable  towns  of  the  Net  herb  nds,  for  repayment  within 
the  year. 

§  15.  During  these  years,  while  Europe  was  almost  everywhere 
in  great  commotion,  England  enjoyed  profound  tranquillity-'K>wiQg 
chiefly  to  the  pi-udence  and  vigour  of  the  queen's  administration,^ 
and  to  the  wise  precautions  which  she  employed  in  all  her  measure^.' 
By  means  of  her  rigid  economy  she  paid  all  the  debts  due  firom  tha 
crown,  with  full  interest,  though  Fome  of  these  debts  had  been  con- 
tracted during  tho  reigii  of  her  father.  Loans  exacted  by  her  at  the' 
commencement  of  her  reign  were  repaid — a  practice  in  that  ag& 
somewhat  unusual.  During  this  peaceable  and  uniform  goTemment 
England  furnishes  few  materials  for  history ;  and,  except  the  small 
part  which  Elizskbeth  took  in  foreign  transactions,  there  scarcely 
passed  any  occurrence  which  requires  a  particular  detniL 
.  Though  Philip  had  not  yet  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the 
queen,  he  grew  every  day  more  exasperated  against  her,  both  by 
the  injuries  which  he  committed  and  those  he  suffered.  With 
ihe  connivance,  if  not  the  aid,  of  the  Spaniards,  a  body  of  troops 
landed  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  fomenting  a  rebellion  (1580). 
When  the  English  ambassador  complained  of  this  invasion,  he  was 
answered  hj  like  complaints  of  the  piracies  committed  by  Francis 
Drake,  a  bold  seaman,  who  had  assaulted  the  Spaniaids  in  the  New- 
World,  where  they  deemed  themselves  most  secure.  Drake,  with 
fhe  queen's  consent  and  approbation,  had  set  sail  from  Plymouth 
in  December,  1577,  with  four  ships  and  a  pinnace,  on  board  of  which 
were  164  able  sailors.  He  passed  into  the  South  Sea  by  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  and,  attacking  the  Spaniards,  who  expected  no  enemy 
in  those  quarters,  he  took  many  rich  prizes,  and  prepared  to  return 
with  the  booty  which  he  had  acquired.  Apprehensive  of  being 
intercepted  by  tho  enemy  if  he  took  the  aame  way  homewaids  l^ 
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which  he  had  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  attempted  to  find  a 
passage  hy  the  north  of  California ;  and  failing  in  that  enierpriscihe 
jiet  sail  for  the  East  Indies,  and  returned  safely  hy  the  Capo  of  Good 
Hopo  (1580).  He  was  the  first  Englishman  who  sailed  round  the 
globe, and  the  first  commander-in-chief:  for  Mflgellan,  while  accom- 
plishing the  same  feat,  died  on  the  passage.  His  name  lx:came 
celebrated  for  so  bold  and  fortunate  an  attempt ;  but  many,  appre- 
hending the  resentment  of  the  Spaniards,  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  queen  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  disavow  the  enterprise, 
to  punish  Drake,  and  to  restore  the  treasure — a  proceeding  more 
strictly  just  than  popular,  for  England  at  that  time  was  at  peace 
with  Spain.  Elizabeth,  who  admired  valour,  determined  to  coun- 
tenance the  gallant  sailor:  she  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  accepted  of  a  hanquet  from  him  at  Deptford,  oa 
hoard  the  ship  which  had  achieved  so  memorahle  a  voyage. 

§  16.  The  duke  of  Alengon,  now  created  duke  of  Anjou,  had 
never  entirely  dropped  his  pretensions  to  Elizabeth;  and  that 
princess,  thouiih  her  suitor  was  nearly  25  years  younger  than  her- 
self, and  ha<l  no  knowledge  of  her  person  but  by  pictures  or 
descriptions,  afiioctcd  to  be  pleased  with  his  attentions.  Encouraged 
hy  the  accounts  sent  him  of  the  queen^s  prepossessions  in  his 
favour,  the  duke  paid  her  secretly  a  visit  at  Greenwich ;  and  nfrer 
some  conference  with  her,  the  purport  of  which  is  not  known,  ho 
departed  (1579).  Though  his  figure  was  not  advantageous,  Le 
had  lost  no  ground  by  becoming  personally  known  to  her.  Soon 
after  she  commanded  her  ministers  to  draw  up  the  teims  of  a 
contract  of  marriage,  which  was  to  be  celebrated  six  weeks  after 
the  ratification  of  the  articles.  But,  though  Elizabeth  had  pro- 
ceeded thus  far,  she  betrayed  a  constant  vacillation  of  purpose. 
She  was  well  aware  how  much,  in  her  sister's  case,  a  foreign  marriage 
had  been  distasteful  to  the  nation.  A  union  with  a  Roman  catholic 
was  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  alarm  by  her  protestant  subjects ; 
and  seemed  to  lend  currency  to  the  disaffected  puritans,  who 
charged  the  queen  with  being  a  catholic  in  her  heart  already.  She 
had  resolved  never  to  marry ;  and  this  resolution  was  strengthened 
in  her  hy  experience  of  the  unhappy  consequences  attending  such 
connections  in  her  own  family.  But  she  could  not  afford  to  offend 
the  duke  or  alienate  France  at  this  conjuncture.  Spain  was  for- 
midable; Scotknd  was  uncertain;  Ireland  was  prepared  for 
rebellion.  Seminary,  priests  and  Jesuits  were  everywhere  dia* 
fcmiuating  treason  and  disaffection  throughout  her  dominions* 
Ser  vacillation  was  not  the  result  of  her  love — a  passion  she  pro- 
Tbably  never  experienced — hut  of  her  policy ;  and  one.  great  ohjeci 
of  that  policy  was  to  prevent  a  closer  uoion  with  France  and 
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Spain.  Meanwhile  the  duke  continued  to  pre^B  bis  suit.  In  the 
midst  of  the  pomp  which  attended  the  anniversary  of  her  accession 
(November  17, 1581),  she  was  seen,  after  long  and  intimate  dis- 
course with  him,  to  take  a  ring  from  her  finger  and  place  it  on  his. 
The  spectators  concluded  that  in  this  ceremony  she  had  given  him 
a  promise  of  marriage,  and  was  even  desirous  of  signifying  her  in- 
tentions to  all  the  world.  In  1582  the  States  of  the  Netherlands 
chose  the  duke  for  their  governor ;  and,  havmg  been  successful  in 
raising  the  siege  of  Cambray,  he  put  his  army  into  winter  quarters, 
and  came  over  to  England,  in  order  to  prosecute  his  snit.  Elizabeth 
still  hesitated ;  she  was  observed  to  pass  several  nights  without 
sleep  or  repose.  This  struggle  in  her  breast  is  attributed  by  some 
to  the  difficulties  of  her  position ;  by  others,  less  probably,  to  a 
tenderer  passion.  At  last  her  settled  habits  of  prudence  and  am- 
bition prevailed.  She  sent  for  the  duke,  and  had  a  long  conference 
with  him  in  private.  He  left  her  in  disgust,  threw  away  the  ring 
which  she  had  given  him,  cursing  the  mutability  of  women  and 
of  the  English  in  particular*  (1582). 

§  17.  As  several  conspiracies,  real  and  imaginary,  in  which  the 
Jesuits  were  active,  had  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  government, 
and  were  imputed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  an 
association  was  set  on  foot  by  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  others  to 
defend  Elizabeth,  to  revenge  her  death  or  any  injury  committed 
against  her,  and  to  exclude  from  the  throne  all  claimants,  by  whoso 
suggestion,  or  in  whose  behalf,  any  violence  should  be  offered  to 
her  majesty.  The  proposal  was  received  with  acclamation.  Sen- 
sible that  this  association  was  levelled  against  herself,  Mary,  to 
remove  all  suspicion,  desired  to  subscribe  it;  but  her  offer  was 
declined.  Elizabeth,  that  she  might  the  more  discourage  malcon- 
tents by  showing  them  the  concurrence  of  the  nation  in  her  favour, 
summoned  a  new  parliament,  and  she  met  with  that  dutiful  attach- 
ment which  she  expected  (November  23, 1584).  The  association 
was  confirmed  by  parliament,  and  a  clause  was  added,  by  which 
the  queen  was  empowered  to  name  24  commissioners  to  make  in- 
quisition after  all  such  **sls  should  invade  the  kingdom,  raise 
rebellion,  attempt  to  hurt  or  destroy  the  queen's  person,  by  whom- 
soever employed,  that  might  lay  claim  to  the  crown  of  England. 
And  that  the  person  for  whom  or  by  whom  they  should  attempt  the 
same  should  be  utterly  incapable  of  any  title  to  the  crown,  and 
be  prosecuted  to  death  by  all  faithful  subjects."  A  severe  law 
was  also  passed,  that  all  Jesuits  and  popish  priests  should  depart 
the  kingdom  within  40  days.  The  exercise  of  the  catholic  religion, 
which  htd  formerly  been  prohibited  under  lighter  penal tien,  aud 
*  Bat  h«  wtneljr  picked  It  up  again 
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which  was  in  many  instances  connived  at,  was  totally  suppressed. 
In  1568  a  popish  seminary  for  refugee  priests  had  heen  estahlitihed 
at  Douay  hy  doctor  Allen,  under  the  auspices  of  Philip.  Priests 
continually  passed  from  this  and  other  colleges  into  England,  to 
keep  alive  the  expiring  faith,  and  sometimes  to  excite  sedition. 
Thus  Parsons  and  Campion,  two  Jesuits^  had  made  themselves 
busy  in  England  in  1581,  by  carrying  out  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication launched  by  Pius  V.  against  the  queen  and  all  who 
adhered  to  her. 

But  the  most  material  subject  agitated  in  this  session  was  the 
ecclesiastical  court  of  High  Commission,  and  the  oath  ex  officio,  as  it 
was  called,  exacted  by  that  court  This  is  a  subject  of  such  im* 
portanoe  as  to  merit  some  explanation*  The  first  primate  after  the 
queen's  accession  was  Parker,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
affection to  the  church  of  England  exhibited  by  the  exiles  from 
Frankfort,  had  grown  more  rigid  in  exacting  conformity.  He  died 
in  1575,  and  was  succeeded  by  Grindal,  who^  as  he  himself  was  in- 
clined to  the  new  sect,  was  with  great  difficulty  brought  to  execute 
the  laws  against  them,  or  to  punish  the  cWgy  for  nonconformity. 
He  declined  obeying  the  queen's  orders  for  the  suf^ression  of  pro' 
fhesfmgs,  or  the  assemblies  of  the  zealots  in  private  houses ;  and 
for  this  offence  she  had,  by  an  order  of  tbe  Star-chamber,  sequestered 
him  from  his  archiepiscopal  function,  and  confined  him  to  his  own 
house.  Upon  his  deaths  in  1583,  she  determined  not  to  fall  again 
into  the  same  error;  and  she  named  Whitgift,  a  ssealous  church- 
man, who  had  already  signalized  his*  pen  in  controversy  with  the 
puritans.  At  his  advice  the  queen  issued  a  new  commission  more 
arbitrary  than  any  of  the  former,  and  conveying  more  unlimited 
authority.  She  appointed  44  commissioners,  12  of  whom  were 
bishops:  three  commissioners  made  a  quorum.;  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  over  all  orders  of 
meu,  but  was  particularly  directed  against  the  clergy.  The  com- 
missioners were  empowered  to  visit  and  reform  all  errors,  heresies, 
schisms ;  they  were  directed  to  make  inquiry,  not  only  by  the  legal 
methods  of  juries  and  witnesses,  but  by  all  other  means  and  ways 
they  could  devise.  Where  they  found  reas<m  for  suspicion,  they 
might  administer  an  oath  called  ea>  officioy  by  which  the  accused 
was  bound  to  answer  all  questions,  and  might  thereby  be  obliged 
to  betray  himself  or  his  most  intimate  friend.  Censure  and  de- 
privation were  their  usual  punishments.  Sometimes  tbey  resorted 
to  fine  and  imprisonment.  Their  proceedings  were  regarded  with 
great  jealousy  by  the  courts  at  Westminster,  and  often  led  to 
serious  collisions.  In  a  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  the  queen  reproved  the  commons  for  touching  upon  this 
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grievftnce  in  their  podtion.  But  she,  so  far  from  yielding  to  the 
displensure  of  the  parliament,  granted,  before  the  end  of  her  reign, 
a  new  commission,  in  which  she  enlarged,  rather  than  restrained, 
the  powers  of  the  commissioners. 

11)0  act  'Against  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  was  violently 
opposed  by  doctor  William  Parry,  member  for  Qaeenborough,  who 
ivas  consequently  placed  under  arrest  by  the  commons,  but  at  the 
interposition  of  the  queen  was  set  at  liberty.  He  had  acted  as  li 
spy  and  informer  on  the  continent  for  the  English  goTemroent, 
and  had  entrapped  English  priests  and  others  into  treasonable 
discussions  against  the  queen,  with  the  purpose  of  betraying  them. 
Having  obtained  permission  to  travel,  he  retired  to  Idilan,  where, 
according  to  liis  own  confession,  he  was  persuaded  by  a  Jesuit  that 
he  could  not  perform  a  more  meritorious  action  than  to  take  away  the 
life  of  his  sovereign  and  benefactress ;  and  his  design,  having  been 
communicated  to  the  pope  through  cardinal  Como,  received  the 
approbation  of  the  holy  father.*  On  his  return  to  Engkind  Parry 
communicated  his  intention  to  Neville,  his  associate  and  a  catholic, 
by  whom  it  was  betrayed  to  the  ministers,  and  he  was  condemned 
and  executed  as  a  traitor  (1585).    (Supplement,  Note  II.) 

§  18.  These  bloody  projects  now  appeared  everywhere.  In  the 
year  1584  Baltazar  Gerard,  a  Burgundian,  undertook  and  executed 
a  similar  design  against  William  the  Silent,  prince  of  Orange ;  and 
that  great  man  peiished  at  Delft,  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  The 
States  of  the  Netherlands  now  renewed  their  ofifer  to  Elizabeth,  of 
Ikcknowledoing  her  for  their  sovereign,  on  condition  of  obtaining 
her  protection  and  assistance.  Elizabeth  declined  this  proposal ;  but 
being  determined  not  to  permit,  without  opposition,  the  total  sub- 
jection of  the  revolted  provinces,  she  accepted  the  protectorate,  and 
agreed  to  send  over  an  army  to  their  assistance  (1585).  The  earl 
of  Leicester  was  sent  over  to  Holland,  at  the  head  of  the  English 
auxiliary  forces.  Elizabeth,  finding  that  an  open  breach  with 
Philip  was  unavoidable,  resolved  not  to  leave  him  unmole^tted  in 
America.  A  fleet  of  20  sail  was  equipped  to  attack  the  Spaniards 
in  the  West  Indies,  of  which  sir  Francis  Drake  was  appointed 
admiral.  They  made  several  conquests;  and,  eailing  along  the 
coast  of  Virginia,  they  found  the  small  remains  of  a  colony  which 
had  been  planted  there  two  years  before  by  sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  English  to  form  such  settlements ; 
and  though  they  have  since  surpassed  all  European  nations,  both 
in  the  situation  of  their  colonies,  and  in  the  noble  principles  of 
^liberty  and  industry  on  which  they  are  founded,  they   had  here 

.  *  Such  was  the  interpretation  put  upon  I  correctness;  and  there  Is  nothing  in  the 
lheeafdliukl*B  letter.    But  Parry  denied  it«  |  letter  explidtlj  appror  log  sneh  a  deidgn. 
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been  so  unsuccessrul,  that  the  miserable  planters  abandoned  their 
setllementSf  and  prevailed  on  Drake  to  carry  them  with  hioi 
to  England.  -  He  returned  with  so  mnch  riches  as  encouragod 
volunteers,  and  with  such  accounts  of  the  Spanish  weakness  in  those 
countries  fts  served  to  inflame  the  spirits  of  the  nation  to  future 
enterprises. 

Leicester's  operations  were  much  less  successful  than  those  of 
Drake.  He  possessed  neither  the  courage  nor  capacity  required  for 
the  trust  reposed  in  him.  Instead  bf  remaining  in  his  post,  ns 
comraat}d^r  merely  of  the  English  forces,  to  which  the  queen  had 
appointed  him,  the  estates  of  the  Netherlands  conferred  upon  him 
supreme  command  and  absolute  authority,  under  the  title  of 
his  Excellency,  to  Elizabeth's  great  displeasure.  He  gained  indeed' 
advantages  at  first,  but  failed  in  an  attempt  which  he  made  upon 
Zuti)hen.  In  a  skirmish  under  the  walls  of  this  town,  his  nephew, 
sir  Philip  Sidney,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  soon  after  died 
(October  7,  1586).  This  person  is  described  by  the  writers  of 
that  age  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  an  accomplished  gentleman 
that  could  be  foimed  even  by  the  wanton  imagination  of  poetry  or 
fiction.  Virtuous  conduct,  polite  conversation,  heroic  valour,  and 
love  of  learning,  all  concurred  to  render  him  the  ornament  and' 
delight  of  the  English  court ;  and,  as  the  credit  which  he  possessed 
with  the  queen  and  the  earl  of  Leicester  was  wholly  employed  in 
the  encouragement  of  genius  and  literature,  his  praises  have  been 
transmitted  with  advantage  to  posterity.  After  this  last  action, 
while  he  was  lying  on  the  field  mangled  with  wounds,  a  bottle  of 
water  was  brought  him  to  relieve  his  thirst;  but,  observing  a 
soldier  near  him  in  a  like  miserable  condition,  he  said,  "This 
man's  necessity  is  still  greater  than  mine : "  and  resigned  t!.e  water 
to  him. 

§  19.  Some  priests  of  the  English  seminary  at  Rhiims  had 
wrought  themselves  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  zeal  and  animosity 
against  the  queen.  The  assassination  of  heretical  sovereigns,  and 
of  Elizabeth  in  particular,  was  represented  as  the  most  meritorious 
of  all  enterprises ;  and  they  were  taught  that  whosoever  perished  in 
such  an  attempt  enjoyed,  without  dispute,  the  glorious  and  never- 
fading  crown  of  martyrdom.  By  such  doctrines,  John  Savage,  a 
man  of  desperate  courage,  who  had  served  some  years  in  the  Low 
Countries,  was  induced  to  attempt  the  life  of  Elizalnsth ;  and  this 
assassin,  having  made  a  vow  to  prosecute  his  design,  was  sent  over 
to  England,  and  recommended  to  the  confidence  of  the  more  zealous 
catholics.  About  the  same  time  John  Ballard,  a  priest  of  that 
seminary,  when  on  a  mission  in  England  and  Scotland,  had  observed 
a  spirit  of  mutiny  and  rebellion  to  bo  very  prevalent  among  iha 
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Bonutn  catholic  devotees  in  these  conntrics,  and  had  founded  on  that 
disposition  the  project  of  dethroning  Elizabeth,  and  of  restoring, 
by  force  of  arms,  the  exercise  of  the  ancient  religion.  Hendoza, 
the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris,  encouraged  Ballard  to  hope  for 
succours.  He  accordingly  returned  to  England  in  the  disguise  of 
a  soldier,  and  assumed  the  name  of  captain  Fortescue  j  and  he  bent 
his  endeavours  to  effect  at  once  the  project  of  an  assassination,  an 
insurrection,  and  an  invasion  (1586).  With  this  view  be  addressed 
himself  to  Anthony  Babington,  a  young  gentleman  of  good  family  and 
fortune,  who  had  discovered  an  excellent  capacity,  and  was  accom- 
plished in  literature  beyond  most  of  his  years  or  station.  Babingtoii 
had  before  been  engaged  with  one  Morgan  in  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  queen  of  Scots;  but  after  she  was  placed  under  the  custody 
of  sir  Amyas  Poulet,  and  reduced  to  a  more  rigorous  confinement, 
he  had  desusted  from  every  attempt  of  that  nature.  When  BalUrd 
began  to  open  his  intentions  to  iinbington,  he  found  his  zeal  sus- 
pended, not  extinguished :  his  former  ardour  revived  on  the  mention 
of  any  enterprise  which  seemed  to  promise  success  in  the  cause  of 
Mary  and  of  the  catholic  religion.  Ballard  proceeded  to  discover  to 
him  the  design  undertaken  by  Savage,  and  was  well  pleased  to 
observe  that,  instead  of  being  shocked  with  the  project,  Babington 
only  thought  it  not  secure  enough  when  entrusted  to  one  single 
hand,  and  proposed  to  join  five  others  with  Savage  in  this  desperate 
enter[Hise.  In  prosecution  of  these  views,  Babington  employed 
himself  in  increasing  the  number  of  his  associates,  as  he  aimed  at 
the  deliverance  of  the  queen  of  Scots  at  the  very  same  instant  when 
Elizabeth  should  be  assassinated ;  and  he  secretly  drew  into  the 
conspiracy  many  catholic  gentlemen  discontented  with  the  present 
government  (September,  1586). 

These  desperate  projects  had  not  escaped  the  vigilance  of  Eliza- 
beth's council,  particularly  of  Walsingham,  secretary  of  state,  who 
by  means  of  his  spies  had  got  a  hint  of  the  designs  entertained  by  the 
fugitives.  He  was  not  sorry  to  .hear  of  a  plot,  which  might  involve 
the  destruction  of  Mary,  and  get  rid  of  a  sovereign  whose  succession 
to  the  crown  would  prove  fatal  to  himself  and  his  associates.  To 
control  the  measures  of  the  conspirators  he  employed  one  Gifford,  a 
seminary  priest,  who  professed  his  approval  of  their  intentions  in  order 
to  betray  them.  Gifford  communicated  with  a  brewer  who  supplied 
Poulet*s  family  with  ale,  and  bribed  him  to  convey  letters  to  the 
captive  queen.  The  letters  were  placed  in  a  box  concealed  in  a 
boer-barrel,  and  answers  were  returned  by  the  same  conveyance. 
Ballard  and  Babington,  deceived  by  Gifford's  professions  of  fidelity, 
laid  aside  all  further  scruple,  and  conveyed  to  Mary  by  his  hands 
the  particulars  of  the  whole  conspiracy.    /:CCording  to  their  indict- 
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ment,  which  must  not,  however,  be  implicitly  trusted,  Mary  replied 
that  she  approyed  highly  of  the  design ;  that  the  gentlemen  might 
expttct  all  the  rewards  which  it  should  ever  be  in  her  power  to 
confer ;  and  that  the  death  of  Elizabeth  was  a  necessary  circum- 
stance, before  any  attempts  were  made,  cither  for  her  own  deliver- 
ance or  an  insurrection.  These  and  other  letters  were  carried  by 
Gifford  to  PhiUipps,  secretary  to  Walsingham,  and  copies  taken  of 
them.  At  length  Ballard  was  seized;  and  Babington,  observing 
that  he  was  watched,  made  his  escape,  and  gave  the  alarm  to  the 
other  conspirators  They  all  took  to  flight,  covered  themselves 
with  several  di^raises,  and  lay  concealed  in  St.  John's  wood  and 
other  places,  but  were  soon  discovered  and  thrown  into  prison.  In 
their  examinations  they  contradicted  each  other,  and  the  leaders 
were  obliged  to  make  a  full  confession  of  the  truth.  Fourteen 
were  condemned  and  executed,  of  whom  seven  pleaded  guilty  on 
their  trial ;  the  rest  wore  convicted  by  evidence  (September  20,  21). 
§  20.  The  lesser  conspirators  being  despatched,  measures  were 
taken,  after  much  deliberation,  for  the  trial  and  conviction  of  the 
queen  of  Scots.  She  was  conducted  to  Fotheringay  castle,  in  the 
county  of  Northampton,  which  it  was  determined  to  make  the  last 
stage  of  her  trial  and  sufferings.  Her  two  secretaries,  Nau,  a 
Frenchmsn,  and  Curie,  a  Scot,  were  immediately  arrested:  her 
pa|)ers  were  sent  up  to  the  council,  among  which  were  found  many 
letters  from  persons  beyond  sea,  and  several  also  from  English  noble- 
men, oontainin);  expressions  of  respect  and  attachment.  It  was 
resolved  to  try  Mary,  not  by  the  common  statute  of  treasons,  but  by 
the  act  which  had  passed  two  years  before  with  a  view  to  this  very 
event ;  and  the  queen,  in  the  terms  of  that  act,  appointed  a  com- 
mission, consisting  of  47  noblemen  and  privy  councillors,  and  em- 
powered them  to  examine  and  pass  sentence  on  Mary,  whom  she 
denominated  the  late  queen  of  Soots  and  heir  to  James  Y.  of 
Scotland.  Mary  at  first  refused  to  answer,  pleading  her  royal 
dignity ;  but  the  commissioners  would  not  admit  her  objection.  At 
length,  by  a  well-timed  speech  of  sir  Christopher  Hatton,  the  vice* 
chamberlain,  she  was  persuaded  to  answer  before  the  court,  though, 
on  her  first  appearance  before  the  commissioners,  she  renewed  her 
protestation  against  the  authority  of  her  judges,  hhe  admitted 
negociating  with  foreign  powers  to  obtain  her  liberty,  but  earnestly 
disclaimed  any  intention  on  the  life  of  Elizabeth.  This  article, 
indeed,  was  tlie  most  heavy,  and  the  only  one  that  could  fully 
juHtify  the  queen  in  proceeding  to  extremities  against  her.  In  order 
to  prove  the  accusation,  the  crown  lawyers  produced  the  following 
evidence :  copies  taken  in  secretary  Walsingham's  oflBce  of  the  in- 
tercepted letters  between  her  and  Babington,  in  which  her  appro- 
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bation  of  the  murder  was  clearly  expressed ;  ♦  the  evidence  of  her 
two  secretaries,  Nau  and  Curie;  the  confession  of  Babington  that 
he  had  written  the  letters  and  received  the  answers ;  and  the  con- 
fession of  Ballard  and  Savage  that  Babiogton  had  showed  them 
these  letters  of  Mary  written  in  the  cipher  which  had  been  settled 
between  them.  In  reply  she  charged  Walsingham  with  forging  the 
letters  (which  he  denied),  and  desired  to  be  confronted  with  Nau, 
one  of  her  secretaries,  whom  she  accused  of  treachery.  But  her 
request  was  refused  (October  15).  Ten  days  after,  the  commis* 
sioners  re-assembled  in  the  Star-Chamber,  and  pronounced  her  guilty 
of  death.  It  was  declared  ''  that  Babington's  conspiracy  was  with 
Mary's  privity  '* — that  she  had  compassed  divers  matters,  tending 
to  the  hurt,  death,  and  destruction  of  the  queen.  That  she  was 
privy  to  Babington's  conspiracy  is  admitted  by  all ;  but  whether 
Babington  contemplated  more  than  the  Hbecation  of  Mary,  or  if 
he  did,  whether  Mary  herself  was  cognizant  of  those  intentions  or 
any  such  treasonable  design  as  was  imputed  to  h^,  has  been  greatly 
dis]»uted.  The  inferior  agents  in  all  these  conspiracies  were  so 
utterly  Mse,  worthless,  and  unscrupulous,  that  no  reliance  can  be 
put  on  their  most  solemn  asseverations. 

Parliament  met  four  days  after  Mary's  condemnation  (October 
29).  Elizabeth  was  not  present;  she  pit>bably  anticipated  their 
intentions.  The  great  business  was  opened  by  sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  who,  after  insisting  with  great  emphasis  on  ^  the  execrabU 
treacheries  and  conspiracies "  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  concluded  his 
speech  with  demanding  her  execution :  Ne  pereat  Itrael  perecU 
Ahsalon,  It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  debate  was  unanimous, 
every  orator  enlarging  on  the  horrors  of  popery,  its  wicked  and 
detestable  treacheries,  of  which  Mary  '^was  a  principal  branclL" 
Both  houses  joined  in  petition  to  the  queen  that  sentence  should  be 
executed,  insisting  that  there  was  no  other  possible  moans  of  pro^ 
vidiog  for  the  queen's  safety ;  and  that  the  neglect  of  it  would 
"procure  the  heavy  displeasure  and  punishment  of  Almighty  God, 
as  appeared  by  sundry  examples  in  Holy  Scripture."  But  Elizabeth 
was  more  wise  and  considerate  than  her  parliaments.  She  fore- 
saw the  invidious  colours  in  which  this  example  of  extraordinary 
jurisdiction  would  be  represented  by  the  numerous  partisans  of 
Mary,  and  the  reproach  to  which  she  herself  might  be  exposed 
with  all  foreign  princes,  perhaps  with  all  posterity.  She  gave  an 
embarrassed  and  ambi<;uous  answer ;  and  begged  of  them  to  think 
once  again,  whether  it  were  not  possible  to  find  some  other  ex- 

*  It  haa  been  orged  that  these  copies  i  capable,  without  Walsingham's  priTacy. 
were  manipulated  by  Walsingham's  I  None  of  tho  letters  were  In  Vary's  own 
•0nito-«a«fim«orwbicb  tliey  wfrefiiTly  I  band.  -     ^  ^     - 
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pedient  for  securing  the  public  tranquillity,  Beaidos  the  death  of 
(he  queen  of  Scots.  Parliament  declared  it  could  find  no  other. 
The  queen  then  published  the  sentence  by  proclamation.  This 
act  was  attended  with  the  unanimous  and  hearty  rejoicings  of  the 
people,  "ringing  of  bells,"  and  "making  of  bonfires*'  (Decem- 
ber 6).  When  the  sentence  was  notified  to  her,  Mary  was  nowise 
dismayed  at  the  intelligence ;  and,  as  she  was  told  that  her  death 
was  demanded  by  the  protestants  for  the  establishment  of  their 
faith,  she  insisted  t^at  she  was  a  martyr  for  her  reli^on.  In  her 
last  letter  to  Elizabeth,  which  was  full  of  dignity,  without  depart- 
ing from  that  spirit  of  meekness  and  of  charity  which  appeared 
suitable  to  this  concluding  scene  of  her  unfortunate  life,  she  pre- 
ferred iib  petition  for  arerting  the  fatal  sentence ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  expressed  her  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  thus  bringing  to  a  speedy 
period  her  sad  and  lamentable  pilgrimage.  She  merely  desired  to 
be  buried  in  France,  and  made  some  requests  in  favour  of  her 
servants.  The  king  of  France  sent  an  ambassador  to  intercede  for 
her.  The  object  of  his  mission  was  regarded  by  the  people  with 
i^he  greatest  possible  aversion.  It  was  even  proposed  in  the  com- 
mons that  he  should  not  be  allowed  access  to  her  majesty's  person. 
Tho  interposition  of  the  young  king  of  Scots,  though  not  able 
to  change  Elizabeth's  determination,  seemed,  on  every  account,  to 
merit  more  regard.  As  soon  as  James  heard  of  the  trial  and  con- 
demnation of  his  mother,  he  sent  sir  William  Kdth,  a  gentleman 
of  his  bed-chamber,  to  London^  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen,  in 
which  he  remonstrated,  in  very  severe  terms,  against  the  indignity 
of  the  procedure.  Soon  after,  James  sent  tho  Master  of  Gray 
and  sir  Robert  Melvil  to  enforce  the  remonstrances  of  Keith,  and 
to  employ  with  the  queen  every  expedient  of  argument  and  menaces. 
Elizabeth,  however,  still  retained  her  resolution  of  executing  the 
sentence  against  Mary ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Master  of  Gray, 
j;;ained  by  the  enemies  of  that  princess,  secretly  gave  his  advice 
not  to  spare  her,  and  undertook,  in  all  events,  to  pacify  his  master. 
§  21.  Christmas  had  passed,  the  New  Year  had  come,  yet  Mary 
still  remained  at  Fotheringay  expecting  her  execution.  All  sorts  of 
rumours  were  dispersed  respecting  invasions  from  France,  Spfun, 
find  Scotland,  and  of  attempts  and  projects  against  the  queen's  life. 
Popular  preachers  in  the  London  pulpits  excited  the  apprehensions 
and  passions  of  their  audienco  by  violent  harangues  against  the 
unfortunate  queen  and  the  religion  of  which  she  was  supposed  to 
be  the  chief  maintainor  in  England.  But  Elizabetli  continued 
.undecided.  i)he  could  not  be  ignorant  that  the  ^vhole  nation 
passionately  desired  Mary's  death,  and  regarded  it  as  the  triumph 
of  protestantism.    She  was  observed  to  iit  silent,  pensive,  and  alone; 
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'  to  mutter  to  haradf  half  Bcntcnces  importing  the  difficulty  and 
distress  to  which  she  was  reduced.  At  length  she  signed  the 
warrant  for  Mary's  execution  (February  1),  and  entrusted  it  to 

"^se&retary  Davison.  But  next  day  she  enjoined  him  to  delay;  and 
wfeen  Davison  told  her  that  the  warrant  liad  already  passed  the 
*  g/tot  seal,  she  seemed  to  be  somewhat  moved,  and  blamed  him  for 
his  precipitation.  But  the  council  persuaded  him  to  send  off  the 
warrant,  and  promised  to  justify  his  conduct,  and  to  take  on  them- 
selves the  whole  blame  of  this  measure.  The  warrant  was  acoord* 
ingly  despatched  to  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  and  some 
others,  ordering  them  to  see  the  sontence  executed  upon  the  queen 
of  Scots. 

'Jho  two  earls  came  to  Fotheringay  castle  (February  7),  and» 
being  introduced  to  Mary,  iuf(»rmed  her  of  their  commission,  and 
desired  her  to  prepare  for  death  next  morning  %t  eight  o'clock.  She 
seemed  nowise  terrified,  though  somewhat  surprised,  with  the 
intelligence.  She  said,  with  a  cheerful  and  even  a  smiling  counte- 
nance, that  she  did  not  think  the  queen,  her  sister,  would  liavc 
consented  to  her  death,  or  have  executed  the  sentence  against  a 
person  not  subject  to  the  laws  and  jurisdiction  of  England.  "  But 
as  such  is  her  will,"  sfud  she,  *'deaUi,  which  puts  an  end  to  all- my 
miseries,  sliall  be  to  me  most  welcome ;  nor  can  I  esteem  that  soul 
worthy  the  felicities  of  heaven  which  cannot  support  the  body  under 
the  horrors  of  the  last  passage  to  those  blissful  mansions."  When 
the  earls  had  left  her,  she  ordered  supp»  to  be  faastenedt  that  she 
might  have  the  mcsre  leisure  after  it  to  finish  the  few  afihirs  which 
remained  to  her  in  this  world,  and  to  prepare  for  her  passage  to 
another.  She  supped  sparingly,  as  her  manner  usually  was,  and 
her  wonted  cheerfulness  did  not  even  desert  her  on  this  occasion. 
She  coinforted  her  servants  under  the  affliction  which  overwhelmed 
them,  as  it  was  too  violent  for  them  to  conceal  it  from  her.  Towards 
morning  she  arose  and  di'essed  herself  in  a  rich  habit  of  silk  and 
velvet,*  the  only  one  which  she  had  reserved  to  herself.  Before  she 
passed  into  the  hall,  where  the  scaffold  was  erected  covered  with 
black,  she  took  an  affecting  leave  of  her  old  servant,  sir  Andrew  Melvil. 
With  an  undismayed  countenance  she  looked  round  on  the  ezecu* 
tioners  and  all  the  preparations  of  death.  The  warrant  for  her 
execution  was  then  read  to  her ;  she  heard  it  attentively,  but  showed 
in  her  behaviour  an  indifference  and  unconcern  as  if  the  business 
had  nowise  regarded  her.  Before  the  executioners  performed  their 
office,  the  dean  of  Peterborough  stepped  forth ;  and,  though  the 

*  It  wfts  tisuAl  for  noble  criminals  to  I  In  Mary's  case,  was  T«d  or  criiM<m#  te 
appear  at  their  execntion  In  their  best     very  obTioos  leMoni. 
8>-of  which  the  vest,  ur  cotillon,  as  j 
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queen  frequently  tokl  him  that  he  needed  not  concern  himself 
about  her,  that  she  was  settled  in  the  ancient  catholic  and  Koman 
religion,  and  that  she  meant  to  lay  down  her  life  in  defence  of  that 
faith,  he  still  thought  it  his  duty  to  xx^rsist  in  his  lectures  and 
exhortations.  She  now  began,  with  the  aid  of  her  two  women,  to 
disrobe  herself;  and  the  executioner  also  lent  his  hand  to  assist 
them.  She  smiled,  and  said  that  she  was  not  accustomed  to  undress 
herself  before  so  large  a  company,  nor  to  be  served  by  such  grooms. 
Her  servants,  seeing  her  in  this  condition  ready  to  lay  her  head 
upon  the  block,  burst  into  tears  and  lamentations.  She  turned 
about  to  them,  put  her  finger  upon  her  lips  as  a  sign  of  imposing 
silence  upon  them,  and,  having  kissed  them  and  signed  het*  male 
aitendants  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  she  desired  them  to  pray  for  her. 
Jane  Kennedy,  one  of  her  maids,  whom  she  had  Appointed  for  that 
purpose,  covered  her^eyes  with  a  linen  handkerchief.  Then,  laying 
herself  down  at  the  block  without  any  sign  of  fear  or  trepidation, 
as  she  repeated  the  words,  **  In  Thee,  0  Lord,  do  I  put  my  trust : 
let  me nevsr  be  eonfxmnded*'  her  head  was  severed  from  her  body 
at  two  strokes  by  the  executioner.  He  instantly  held  it  up  to  the 
spectators,  streaming  with  blood  and  agitated  with  the  couvulsiohs 
of  death.  Fletcher,  dean  of  Peterborough,  alone  exclaimed,  "  So 
let  queen  VUizabeth's  enemies  perish  1"  The  earl  of  Kent  alone 
replied,  "  Amen ! "  ITio  attention  of  all  the  other  spectators  was 
fixed  on  the  melancholy  scene  before  them,  and  zeal  and  flattery 
alike  gave  place  to  present  pity  and  admiration  of  the  expiring 
princess  (February  8,  1587). 

Thus  perished,  in  the  45th  year  of  her  ago  and  19th  of  her  cap- 
tivity in  England,  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  a  woman  of  great  accom- 
l>lishments  both  of  body  and  mind,  natural  as  well  as  acquired,  but 
unfortunate  in  her  life,  and  during  one  period  very  unhappy  in  her 
conduct.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  idea  of  her  character — to 
determine  how  much  of  what  was  condemnatory  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  huniiin  fuiilty,  how  much  to  imperious  circumstances.  "We 
princes,'*  remarked  queen  Elizabeth,  "are  set  as  it  were  upon 
stages,  in  the  sight  and  view  of  all  the  world ;  the  least  spot  is  soon 
spied  in  our  garments,  the  smallest  blemish  presently  observed  in 
us  at  a  great  distance."  As  men  fix  their  exclusive  attention  or 
not  on  such  blemishes  they  are  apt  to  determine  their  judgment. 
The  estimate  of  Mary  s  character  by  the  contemporary  historian 
Camden  is,  on  the  whole,  both  considerate  and  candid.  "  She  was  a 
lady,"  he  says,  "  fixed  and  constant  in  her  religion  »f  singular  piety 
towards  God,  invincible  magnanimity  of  mind,  wisdom  above  her 
sex,  and  suiniiraMe  beauty.  By  Murray,  her  base  brother,  and  others 
of  her  ungrateful  and  ambitious  subjects,  she  was  much  tossed  and 
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disquieted,  deposed  fr6m  her  throte,  and  driven  into  England.  By 
some  Englishmen  who  were  careful  for  {nreserving  their  religion  and 
providing  for  the  queen*8  safety,  she  was,  as  indifferent  (impartial) 
censurers  have  thougiit,  circumvented;  and  by  others  thait  were 
desirous  to  restore  the  Romish  religion,  thrust  forward  to  dangerous 
undertakings,  and  overborne  by  the  testimonies  of  her  secretaries* 
who  seemed  to  have  been  bribed  and  corrupted  with  money." 

$  22.  When  the  queen  was  informed  of  Mary's  execution,  she 
expressed  the  utmost  surprise  and  indignation.  She  shed  tears  and 
put  on  mourning.  She  protested  that  Davison  had  betrayed  her. 
When  her  sorrow  was  abated,  she  wrote  a  letter  of  Apology  to  the 
king  of  Scots,  committed  Davison  to  prison,  and  ordered  him  to 
bo  tried  in  the  Star-chamber.  He  was  condemned  to  imprisonment 
during  the  queen's  pleasure,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,C00/.  Here  ho 
remained  four  years,  and  was  never  restore^  to  favour.  James 
discovered  the  highest  resentment,  and  refused  to  admii  Elizabeth's 
envoy  into  his  presence.  He  recalled  his  ambassadors  from  Eng- 
land, and  seemed  to  breathe  nothing  but  war  and  vengeance.  The 
states  of  Scotland,  being  assembled,  took  part  in  his  anger;  and 
professed  that  they  were  ready  to  spend  their  lives  and  fortunes  in 
revenge  of  his  mother's  death,  and  in  defence  of  his  title  to  the 
crown  of  England.  But  the  judicious  representations  made  to  him 
by  Walsingham,  joined  to  the  peaceable,  unambitious  temper  of 
the  youu^  prince,  prevailed  over  his  resentment*,  and  he  fell 
gradually  into  a  good  correspondence  with  tho  court  of  England. 


Dirtch  metUl  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Armada.    Obr. :  flattt  .  nW  "  •  ^rawA" ' 
8VXT .  1988 :  the  Armada  advancing  in  order. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

XLIZABETH— CX)N'TINUED.      FBOM  THE  EXECUTION  OP  THE  QUEEN 
OF  SOOTS  TO  THE  DEATH  OF   ELIZABETH.      A.D.    1587-1603. 

S  1*  Preparations  of  Philip  for  an  invasion  of  England.  The  Invincible 
Armada.  §  2.  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  §  3.  Expedition  against 
Portugal.  §  4.  French  affairs.  Elizabeth  assists  Henry  IV.  Naval 
enterprises  against  Spain.  §  5.  Elizabeth's  proceedings  with  her  parlia- 
ment. §  6.  Affairs  of  France.  Raleigh's  expedition  to  Guiana.  §  7. 
Expeditions  to  Cadiz  and  Ferrol.  The  earl  of  Essex.  Death  of  Burleigh, 
and  of  Philip  II.  §  8.  Affairs  of  Ireland.  Tyrone's  rebellion.  Essex 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Disgrace  of  Essex.  §  9.  His  insurrection. 
His  trial  and  execution.  §  10.  Death  and  character  of  Elizabeth.  §  11. 
General  reflections  on  the  period  of  the  Tudors.  Power  of  the  crown 
under  that  dynasty.  §  12.  The  constitution  intact  in  theory.  Bene- 
volences. Monopolies.  §  13.  Relations  of  the  crown  and  commons. 
14.  Administration  of  justice.  §1^.  Consequences  of  the  Reformation. 
Court  of  High  Commission.     §  16.  General  state  of  the  nation. 

$  1.  While  Elizabeth  insured  tranquillity  from  the  attempts  of  her 
nearest  neighbour,  she  was  not  negligent  of  more  distant  dangers. 
She  knew  that  Philip,  eager  for  revenge  and  zealous  to  exterminate 
heresy,  had  formed,  with  the  sanction  and  co-operation  of  the  pope 
and  of  the  Guises  in  France,  the  ambitious  project  of  subduing 
England,  and  was  secretly  preparing  a  great  navy  for  that  purpose. 
Accordingly  she  sent  sir  Francis  Drake  with  a  fleet,  soon  after 
Mary's  death  (April,  1587),  to  pillage  the  Spanish  coast  and  destroy^ 
16 
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BeTene of  medal  on  preceiliiig  |m«9  .  aiudok  . kok .  laxmi . Um <aHirch  imumk 
in  the  midsc  of  a  stormy  aca. 

the  sliipping.  He  had  already,  in  1585,  taken  St  Domingo  and 
Carthaaena,  and  ravaged  the  West  Indies,  inflicting  serious  damage. 
Drake  burned  more  than  100  ships  off  Cadiz,  and  destroyed  a  vast 
quantity  of  stores  which  had  been  collected  for  the  invasion  of 
England.  Meanwhile  Philip  continued  his  preparations  with  the 
greatest  energy ;  every  part  of  his  vast  empire  resounded  with  the 
noise  of  armaments;  and  all  hisirainititera,  getierala,  and  adittirill 
were  employed  in  forwarding  the  design.  Vessels  of  uncommon  size 
and  force  were  built ;  innncnse  armies  were  assembled ;  nor  were  Uny 
doubts  entertained  but  such  vnst  prtparationa,  conducted  by  officers 
of  consummate  skill,  must  finally  be  miccesst'ul.  Ah-^y  the 
Spaniards,  ostentatious  of  their  power,  and  elated  with  vain  hopes, 
had  denominated  their  navy  the  Invincible  Armada,  Elizabeth 
meantime  madb  preparations  for  resistance;  nor  was  she  dism^ed 
with  that  power  by  which  all  Europe  apprehended  ahe  must  of 
necessity  be. overwhelmed.  Her  foftie  indeed  seemed  very  UBecJual 
t>  resist  so  potent  an  enemy. '  All  the  sailors  in  England  amounted 
at  that  time  to  ab6ut  15,000  men.  The  size  of  the  English  shipping 
was  in  general  so  small,  that,  except  a  Dew  of  the  queen's  ships.  x)f 
war,  there  were  not  four  vesscU  belonging  to  the  merchants  which. 
e;sceodQd  400  tons.  The.  queen's  navy,  consisted  of  only  34  sail, 
many  of  which  were  of  small  size;  none  of  them  exceeded  th« 
bulk  of  our  modern  frigates^  and  most  of  thiem  deservetd  rather  tho 
uanae  of  pinnaces  than  of  ships. .  The  only  advanta<;e  of  the  Engli^. 
£eet; consisted  in  the  dexterity  and.  courage  of. the  seamen,  an4 
their  knowledge  of  the  ^eas.    All  the.  ccunnMrcial  towns  of  Ea^lnQil^ 


were  requtivd  to  furnish  ships  for  reinforcing '  thbs  smaU  .navy, 
which  ainoim^i  at  most  to  140  sail.  To  show  their  seal  in .  the 
comti)ou  cause,  the  citizens  of  London,  instead  of  15  vessels  wl^ich 
they  were  commanded  to  equip,  voluntarily  fitte4  put  double  that 
number.  The  gentry  and  nobility  hiFed,  armed,'  find  manned  43 
fihips  at  their  own  charge;  and  all  the  loans  of  money  which  the 
queen  demanded  were  (rankly  granted.  Lord  Upward  of  Effingham, 
a  man  of  courage  and  cai^city,  was  ndmirai-in-<jhief;  Prake, 
Uawkins,  and  Frobisher,  the  most  renowned  seamen  in  Europe^ 
served  under  him.  On  land  three  large  armies  were  ai^sombled  ;.but 
I  he  men  were  raised  in  haste,  and  such  levies  were  mucl^  inferior  to 
the  Spaniards  ii^ji  discipline  and  reputation.  The  queen  did  everyr 
thing  in  her  power  to  animate  her  soldiers  ai^d  excite  the  martial 
spirit  of  the  nation.;  On  one  occasion  she  appeared  on  hoFsebaok  i& 
the  camp,  that  ^a$  fojined  at  Tilbury ;  and,  riding  through  the  lines, 
discovered,  a  cheerful  and  animated  countenance.  '*!  am .  0ome 
amongst  you,'*  she  said,  "  not  for  my  recreation  and  spert,  but  jKft 
solved,  in  the  hent  of  the  battle,  to  live  or  die  ajtiongst  yo^;  tio  1^ 
down  my  ciwn  ai>d  my  blood,  even  in  the  dust,  for 'my  €rod.an4 
my  people.  I  know  that  I  have  but  the  body  of  a  weak  and  fOeUe 
woman,  but  I  have  the  heart  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  of  EAgland*'^ 
§  2.  'Ihe  sailing  of  the  Spanish  Annada  was  delayed  by  the  death 
of  tbe  admiral  and  vice-admiral ;  and  Philip  appointed  (he  diike  of 
Medina  Sidonia  to  the  opmmand,  a  nobleman  of  great  family*  but 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  sea.  The  Armada  at  last  set  sail 
from  Lisbon  (Jime,  1^88).;  but,  being  dispei-sed  by  a  storm,  was 
obliged  to  put  into  the  Groyne  (Gorunna)  to  refit.  When  this  was 
accomplished,  thQ  Spaniards  with  fresh  hopes  set  out  again  to  sea, 
in  prosecution  of  thc^ir  enterprise.  The  fleet  consisted  of  130  vessels 
of  war.  Neiarly  100  of  tliese  were  galleons,  of  greatftr  size  than  auy 
ever  before  used  in  Europe.  It  was  manned  by  11,000  seamen  and 
galley  slaves,  csfried  3000  pieces  of  c^ofion,  and  had  on  board  22,000 
troops  officered  by  the  best  families  in  Spain j  and  many  priests  and 
friars  to  lend  the  enthusiasm  and  sanction  of  religion  to  tbe  enter- 
prise. ■  :  It  was  Philip's  intention  that  the  Armada  should  sail  to 
Punkirkj  take  on  board  the  vetemn  Spanish  troops  in  the  Kether^ 
lands  imder  the  coipmand  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  and,  having  landed 
.them,  make  sail  to  the  Thames  in  three  different  divisions.  But  these 
plans  were  di^rranged  by  the  storm ;  and  in  consequavie  the  duke 
pf  Guise  withdrew,  the  troops  he  had  collated,  in  l^ormaady,  and 
^arma  relaxed  in  his  preparations.  A  report  was  spread  that  the 
Resign  was  abandoned ;  but ;  on  the  19th  of  July  tbe  Spaniards 
prere  descried  off-  the  Lizard ;  and  Effingham  had  just  time  to  gst 
l^rof  PlyinQut,h,>whci;^  he  saw  the  Ar;nadacoi|un:i  fuH'i^iiliownidi 
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him,  difipofled  in  the  form  of  a  crcsoent,  and  stretching  the  distance 
of  seven  miles  from  the  extremity  of  one  division  to  that  of  the 
other.  In  spite  of  contrary  winds,  he  continued  to  hang  on  their 
rear  as  they  drew  np  the  Channel.  But,  though  his  nnmhers  had 
been  augmented  by  perpetual  reinforcements  until  his  fleet  amounted 
to  140  sail,  he  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  come  to  close  quarters 
with  the  Spaniards,  the  size  and  number  of  whose  vessels,  and  their 
br^e  body  of  soldiers,  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  English.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  wait  the  opportunity  which  winds,  currents, 
or  various  accidents  might  afford  him  of  intercepting  any  scattered 
vessels  of  the  enemy.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  event  answered 
expectation.  •  A  great  ship  of  Biscay,  on  board  of  which  was  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Spanish  money,  was  blown  up  or  took  fire  by 
accident ;  and  while  all  hands  were  employed  in  extinguishing  the 
.flames,  she  fell  behind  the  rest  of  the  Armada.  The  great  galieon 
of  Andaluaa'was  detained  by  the  springing  of  her  mast;  and  both 
-these  vessels  wero  taken,  after  some  resistance,  by  sir  Francis  Drake. 
As  the  Armada  advance  1  up  the  Channel,  the  English  hung  upon 
its  rear,  and  still  infest d  it  with  skirmishes;  whilst,  the  alarm 
having  now  reached  the  coast  of  England,  the  nobility  and  gentry 
hastened  out  with  their  vessels  from  every  harbour,  and  reinforced 
the  admiral.  The  Armada  cast  anchor  before  Calais,  in  expectation 
that  the  duke  of  Parma,  who  had  received  intelKgence  of  their 
approach,  wouki  put  to  sea  and  join  their  forces  (July  27).  The 
English  admiral  practised  here  a  successful  stratagem.  On  the 
night  of  July  28  he  converted  eight  of  his  more  worthless  vessels 
into  fire-ships,  and  k)t  them  drive  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy. 
Before  they  had  suffered  any  injury  the  Spaniards  were  seized  with 
consteroaiion ;  they  immediately  cut  their  cables,  and  took  to 
flight  with  the  greatest  disorder  and  precipitation.  The  English 
fell  upon  them  next  morning  while  in  confusion;  and,  besides 
doing  great  damage  to  other  ships,  they  took  or  destroyed  about 
12  of  the  enemy  (July  29). 

The  great  body  of  them  steered  for  Gravelines  and  Dunkirk,  but 
■the: duke  of  Parma  positively  refused  to  leave  the  harbour;  and  the 
Spanish  admiral,  finding  that  in  many  rencounters,  while  he  lost  so 
considerable  a  part  of  his  o^vn  navy,  he  had  destroyed  only  one 
small  vessel  of  the  English,  prepared  to  return  homewards.  As  the 
wind  was  contrary  to  his  passage  through  the  Channel,  he  resolved 
to  nil  northwards,  and,  making  the  tour  of  the  island,  reach  the 
Spanish  harbours  by  the  ocean.  The  English  fleet  followed  him  afi 
far  as  the  Orkneys ;  and  had  not  their  ammunition  fallen  short,  by 
the  negligence  of  the  officers  in  siipplying  them,  they  had  obliged 
the  whole  Armada  to  surrender  at  diacretioo*    A  violent  tempHi 
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Overtook  the  Armada  after  it  passed  the  Orkneys,  and  many  of  the  * 
ships  were  miserably  wrecked.  Not  half  of  the  navy  returned  to 
Spain ;  the  seamen  as  well  as  soldiers  who  remained  were  so  overoome 
with  hardships  and  fatigue,  so  dispirited  by  their  discomfiture,  that 
they  filled  all  Spain  with  accounts  of  tho  desperate  valour  of  the 
English,  and  of  the  tempestuous  violence  of  that  ocean  which  sur- 
rounds them.  Such  was  the  miserable  and  dishonourable  conclu- 
sion of  an  enterprbe  which  had  been  preparing  for  three  years,  had 
exhausted  the  revenue  and  force  of  Spain,  and  had  long  filled  »11 
Europe  with  anxiety  or  expectation.  Great  rejoicings  followed  ia 
England.  Elizabeth  attended  a  solemn  thanksgiving  at  St  Paul's, 
Spanish  banners  waved  from  the  churches,  and  the  pulpits  of  th« 
land  rung  with  praises  for  this  great  national  deliverance.  The 
two  medals  struck  on  the  occasion,  of  which  fac^similes  are  exhibited 
in  thcs3  pages,  expressed  in  modest  and  appropriate  language 
£lizabeth*s  sense  of  i:iis  glorious  achievement,  the  greatest  un- 
doubtedly in  the  annals  of  England,  and  rightly  attributed  the  main 
success  of  it  to  the  elements  that  fought  against  the  Spaniards* 
Something  also  was  due  to  the  more  rapid  movements  of  the  Eog- 
lish  ships,  which  were  more  wisely  handled,  and  took  up  their  posi-' 
tion  without  gunshot  range  of  the  huge  floating  batteries;  something 
also  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  of  tho  shoals  and 
sand-banks  in  the  Chaunel.  If  there  ever  was  a  greater  victory, 
never  was  one  celebrated  with  less  indecent  exultation,  and  less 
boastfulness. 

§  3.  Till  now  Spanish  troops  and  the  Spanish  navy  Lad  witl^ 
reason  been  considered  the  most  formidable  and  irresistible  in  the 
world ;  and  both  now,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  had  been 
discomfited  by  the  single  strength  of  England,  in  wealth,  territory, 
military  power  and  resources  immeasurably  inferior  to  its  formid- 
able antagonist.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  excited  in  proportion. 
It  was  seized  with  a  passionate  enthusiasm  for  enterprises  against 
Spain ;  and  a  design  was  formed  in  tho  following  year  (1589)  to 
conquer  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  fur  Don  Antonio,  an  illcigitimate 
scion  of  the  royal  family  of  that  country.  Sir  Francis  Drake  and 
sir  John  Korris  were  the  leaders  in  this  romantic  enterprise,  which 
was  afterwards  joined  by. the  carl  of  Essex ;  but  the  queen  only 
allowed  six  of  her  ships  of  war  to  att  end  the  expedition.  The  En  glish 
gained  several  advantages  over  the  Spaniards,  took  and  burned  Vigo, 
and  even  got  possession  of  the  suburbs  of  Lisbon ;  but,  their  am? 
munition  and  provisions  being  exhausted,  and  the  army  wasted  by- 
fatigue  and  intemperance,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  all  possible 
haste' to  return.  It  is  computed  that  1100  gentlemen  embarked  on 
board  the  fleet,  and  that  only  350  survived  the  multiplied  disaslem 
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to  wiiicK  they  had  been  exposed  through  fatigue,  (amine,  sickness, 
ited  the  sword. 

§  4.'  Meanwhile  a  revolution  was  in  progress  in  France,  which 
finally  engaged  Elizabeth  to  take  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  that  coun- 
try. Henry  III.,  to  disembarrass  himself  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
league,  had  caused  its  leaders,  the  duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother  the 
cardinal,  to  be  assassinated  (December,  1588) ;  and,  haying  entered 
into  a  confederacy  with  the  Huguenots  and  the  king  of  Navarre, 
was  himself  murdered  by  Jaqnes  Clement,  a  Dominican  friar 
(August  2, 1589).  The  king  of  Navarre,  next  heir  to  the  crown, 
assumed  the  government  by  the  title  of  Henry  IV. ;  but  the  league, 
governed  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  brother  to  Guise,  gathered  new 
force,  and  the  king  of  Spain  entertained  views  either  of  dismember- 
mg  the  French  monarchy  or  of  annexing  the  whole  to  his  own 
dominions.  In  his  necessity  Henry  addressed  himself  to  Elizabeth, 
who  made  him  a  present  of  22,000?.,  and  sent  him  a  reinforcement 
of  4000  men  under  lord  Willbughby.  In  1591  she  sent  over,  at 
two  different  times,  a  large  body  of  men  to  the  assistance  of  Henry, 
with  the  view  of  expelling  the  leaguers  from  Normsndy.  Robert,  earl 
of  Essex,  was  appointed  general  of  these  forces— a  young  nobleman 
who,  by  his  many  accomplishments,  his  birth,  youth,  and  daring, 
was  daily  advancing  in  favour  with  Elizabeth,  and  seemed  to  occupy 
that  place  in  her  affections  which  Leicester,  now  deceased,  had  so 
long  enjoyed  (September  4,  1588).  During  these  operations  in 
France,  Elizabeth  employed  her  naval  power  against  Philip,  and 
endeavoured  to  intercept  his  West  Indian  treasures,  the  source  oi 
that  greatness  which  rendered  him  formidable  to  all  his  neighbours. 
This  war  did  great  damage  to  Spain,  but  it  was  attended  with  con- 
siderable expense  to  England. 

§  5.  Elizabeth  therefore  summoned  a  parliament  in  order  to  obtain 
ft  supply  of  money  (1593).  An  extraordinary  grant  was  made 
of  three  subsidies,  six  fifteenths  and  tenths,  greatly  to  the  dislike 
of  sir  Edward  Coke,  chosen  speaker  on  this  occasion,  who  observes 
that  in  former  times  the  commons  never  gave  more  than  one  sub- 
sidy, URually  amounting  to  70,OOOZ.,  and  two  fifteenths,  each 
amounting  to  30,000?.  Tha  clerical  subsidy  was  computed  af 
20,000?.  On  this  occasion  sir  Francis  Bacon  and  sir  Robert  Cecil 
took  very  prominent  and  opposite  parts. 

•  But  for  all  this  the  queen  betrayed  no  inclination  of  relaxing  her 
authority.  During  the  session  she  pent  Peter  Wentworth  to  the 
Tower  for  petitioning  the  lords  to  join  with  the  commons  in  sup- 
jlicatinj?  jicr  to  settle  the  succession.  Sir  Henry  Bromley,  who 
had  attended  with  him,  was  committed  to  the  Fle^t,  together  with 
Stevens  and  Welsli,  two  members  who  had  been  concerned  in  draw- 
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jng  the  petition.  Morrice,  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  and  attorney 
of  the  court  of  wards,  having  made  a  motion  for  redressing  the 
abuses  in  the  bishops'  courts,  but,  above  all,  of  the  High  Commis- 
sion, was  committed  to  the  custody  of  sir  John  Fortescue,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  discharged  from  his  office,  incapacitated  from 
any  practice  in  his  x^rofession  as  a  common  lawyer,  and  kept  some 
years  prisoner  in  Tutbury  castle.  The  queen  expressly  forbad 
the  commons  to  exhibit  any  "  bills  touching  matters  of  state  or 
reformation  in  causes  ecclesiastical."  In  this  session  an  act  was 
passed  against  the  puritans,  who  had  given  great  offence  to  the 
queen  in  a  scandalous  controversy  called  the  Martin  Mar-Prelatb 
tracts,  in  which  they  had  attacked  the  bishops  with  great  virulence, 
«fkd  had  not  scrupled  to  rail  against  the  rule  of  a  woman.  It  for- 
bad  any  meetings  or  conventicles,  under  pretence  of  religion,  on 
pain  of  imprisonment  and  abjuration  of  the  realm  in  the  event 
of  continued  nonconformity.  With  even-handed  justice,  an  equal 
measure  of  severity  was  dealt  out  to  popish  recusants.  They  were 
to  confine  themselves  within  five  miles  of  their  homes,  to  pay  a 
monthly  fine  of  20^.  for  non-attendance  at  church,  or  abjure  the 
realm. 

§  6,  Meanwhile  Henry  IV.,  moved  by  the  necessity  of  his  affairs, 
had  resolved  to  renounce  the  protestant  religion,  and  was  solemnly 
received  by  the  French  prelates  of  his  party  into  the  bosom  of  the 
chuTxsh  (July  25,  1593).  Elizabeth  was  extremely  displeased  v/ith 
this  abjuration  of  Heniy;  and  she  wrote  him  an  angry  letter. 
Sensible,  however,  that  the  league  and  the  king  of  Spain  were  still 
their  common  enemies,  she  hearkened  to  his  apologies,  continued  her 
succours  boih  of  men  and  money,  and  formed  a  new  treaty,  in  which 
tliey  mutually  stipulated  never  to  make  peace  but  by  common  agree- 
ment. She  assisted  Henry  in  finally  breaking  the  force  of  the  league, 
which,  after  the  conversion  of  that  monarch,  went  daily  to  decay, 
and  was  threatened  with  speedy  ruin  and  dissolution.  The  English 
forces  rendered  Henry  considerable  assistance  till  he  made  peace  with 
Spain  in  1508. 

Among  the  designs  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth  at  this  time 
(1594),  the  most  notorious  was  the  attempt  of  her  physician,  Roger 
Lopez,  a  Portuguese  Jew,  who  had  been  captured  in  one  of  the  ships 
of  the  Armada.  As  early  as  1590  ho  had  entered  into  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Spanish  minister  to  poison  the  queen  for 
50,000  crowns.  Whether  he  really  intended  to  execute  this  in- 
iiamous  design,  or,  like  many  others  engaged  in  similar  enteri)rises, 
had  no  other  object  than  that  of  extorting  money,  is  uncertain. 
He  and  his  associates  were  executed  with  no  little  barbarity  at 
Tyburn,  and  their  quarters  set  on  the  gates  of  the  city  (June  7J 
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But  these  attempts  only  senreil  to  redouble  iho  severity  and  the 
vigilance  of  the  government  against  the  catholics.  Lop.2*d  attempt 
was  followed  by  that  of  Squyer  in  1598. 

This  was  the  age  of  naval  enterprises,  and  several  were  undertaken 
abotit  this  time  by  sir  John  Hawkins  and  his  son  llichard  Hawkins, 
sir  Francis  Drake,  and  others.  In  1595  sir  Walter  lUleigh,  who 
Imd  been  disgraced  for  an  intrigue  with  a  maid  of  honour,  no 
isooner  recovered  his  liberty  than  he  was  pushed  by  his  active  and 
enterprising  genius  to  attempt  some  great  action.  It  was  imagined 
that  in  the  inland  parts  of  South  America,  called  Guiana,  a  country 
as  yet  undiscovered,  there  wore  mines  and  treasares  far  exceeding 
any  which  Cortez  or  Pizarro  had  m^t  with.  Raleigh,  whose  turn  of 
mind  was  somewhat  romantic  and  extravagant,  undertook,  at  his 
own  charge^  the  discovery  of  this  wonderful  country.  Haying  taken 
the  small  town  of  St.  Joseph,  in  the  isle  of  Trinidad,  where  he  found 
no  riches,  he  left  his  ship  and  sailed  up  the  river  Orinoco,  bat 
without  meeting  anything  to  answer  his  expectations. 

§  7.  In  159G  the  English  attempted  the  Spanish  dominions  in 
Europe,  where  they  heard  Philip  was  making  great  preparations  for 
a  new  invasion  of  England.  A  powerful  fleet  was  equipped  at 
Plymouth,  in  which  near  7000  soldiers  were  embarked.  The  land 
forces  were  comnvinded  by  the  earl  of  Essex ;  the  navy  by  Howard, 
lord  Effingham,  high  admiral.  The  fleet  set  sail  on  the  1st  of 
June,  and  bent  its  qpurse  to  Cadiz,  which  was  taken  and  plundered, 
chiefly  through  the  impetuous  valour  of  Essex.  The  admiral  was 
afterwards  created  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  his  promotion  gave 
great  disgust  to  Essvx.  In  the  preamble  of  the  |iatent  it  was  said 
that  the  new  dignity  was  conferred  on  him  on  account  of.  his  good 
services  in  taking  Cadiz,  a  merit  which  KsaeK  claimed  solely  for 
himself.  Next  year  the  queen,  having  received  intelligence  that  the 
B^janiards  were  preparing  a  squadron  in  order  to  make  a  descent 
upon  Ireland,  equipped  a  large  fleet,  in  which  she  embarked  about 
COOO  troops,  and  appointed  the  earl  of  Essex  commander-in-chief 
both  of  the  land  and  sea  forces.  The  design  was  to  attack  Ferrol  and 
the  Groyne,  where  the  Spanish  expedition  was  preparing ;  but  the 
English  fleet  having  been  dispersed  and  shattered  by  a  storm, 
Essex  confined  his  enterprise  to  an  ill-advised  attempt  of  inter- 
cepting the  Indian  fleet;  but  the  Spaniards  contrived  to  reach 
Terceira.  Three  of  their  ships  only  were  taken,  but  these  were 
rich  enough  to  repay  the  charges  of  the  expedition. 

The  carl  of  Essex  continued  to  increase  daily  in  the  queen's  favour, 
but  his  lofty  spirit  could  ill  submit  to  that  deference  which  sho 
required, and  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  her  subjects. 
On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  her  about 
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Iho  choice  of  a  governor  for  Ireland,  be  was  so  heated  in  the  ar^-> 
ment  that  he  entirely  forgot  the  rules  both  of  duty  and  civility,  and 
turned  his  back  upon  her  in  a  contemptuous  manner.  Her  anger 
was  roused  at  this  provocation ;  and  sho  instantly  gave  him  a  box 
on  the  ear,  adding  a  passionate  expression  suited  to  his  impertinenco; 
Instead  of  recollecting  himself,  and  making  the  submissions  due  to 
her  iacx  and  station,  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  sword,  and  swore 
that  he  would  not  bear  such  usage  were  it  from  Henry  VIII.  him* 
self;  and  he  immediately  withdrew  from  court.  Yet  the  queen's 
partiality  reinstated  him  In  his  former  &your,  and  her  kinidncss  to 
him  appeared  rather  to  have  acquired  new  force  from  this  short 
inter\'al  of  anger  and  resentment.  The  death  of  lord  Burleigh,  in 
l.:98,  ffeemedto  insure  Essex  eniire  possession  of  the  queen's  coxh 
fidence ;  and  nothing  indeed  could  have  shaken  it  except  his  own 
indiscretion.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Burleigh,  the  queen,  who 
regretted  extremely  the  loss  of  so  wise  and  iaitbful  a  minister,  was 
informed  of  the  death  of  her  capital  enemy,  Philip  ILj  who,  after 
languishing  under  many  infirmities,  expired  at  an  advanced  ago  in 
Madrid  (September  13, 1598).  • 

§  8.  The  affairs  of  Ireland  now  challenged  the  qucen^s  attctidon. 
Though  the  dominion  of  the  English  over  tliat  country  had  been 
established  above  four  centuries,  their  authority  often  had  been 
little  more  than  nominaL  A  body  of  1000  men  was  supported 
there,  which  on  extraordinary  emergencies  was  augmented  to  2000. 
No  wonder  that  such  a  force  was  unable  to  control  the  half-civilized 
Irish,  and  that  their  ancient  animosity  against  the  tyranny  of  .the 
English,  now  further  inflamed  by  religious  antipathy,  should  have 
broken  out  into  dangerous  rebellions.  Hugh  Q'Neale»  nephew^  to 
Shan  O'Neale,  or  the  Great  0*Neale,  had  been  raised  by  Uie  queen  to 
the  dignity  of  earl  of  Tyrone ;  but  having  murdered  his  cousin^  son 
of  that  rebel,  and  being  adsnowledged  head  of  his  clan,  he  preferred 
the  pride  uf  barbarous  licence  and  dominion  to  the  pleasures  of 
opulence  and  tranquillity,  and  he  fomented  all  those  disorders  by 
which  he  hoped  to  weaken  or  overturn  the  English  government. 
He  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Spain ;  he  procured  thence 
a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition ;  and,  having  united  the  Irish 
chieftains  in  a  dependence  upon  himself,  ho  began  to  bo  regarded 
as  a  formidable  enemy.  Tyrone  defied  and  eluded  for  some  yean 
the  arms  of  sir  John  Norris,  the  English  commander.  He  defeated 
sir  Henry  Bagnal,  sir  John's  successor,  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Black* 
water,  where  1500  men,  together  with  the  general  himself,  were 
left  dead  upon  the  spot  (August  14, 1598).  This  victory,  so  unusual 
to  the  Irish,  roused  their  courage,  supplied  them  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  raised  the  reputation  of  Tyrone,  who  assumed  th^ 
16* 
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ebftractor  o£  iho  delirerer  of  his.  country  and  patron  of  Irish  liberty. 
Thfi  English  council,  soosiUe  that  the  rebellion  of  Ireland  was  now 
come  to  a  dangeroos  head,  resolved  to  push  the  war  by  more 
rigorous  measures.  Essex  was  appointed  governor  of  Ireland  by 
the  title  of  lord*lieutcnant,  and  was  sent  over  with  an  army  of 
16,000  men.  He  landed  at  Dalkey,  near  Dublin,  April  15, 1699.; 
but  instead  of  bringing  the  \vnr  to  an  end,  as  had  been  expected,  ho 
found,  himself  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  unable  to  efTect  anything 
against  the  enemy.  By  tedious  marches^  by  sickness  and  other 
causes,  his  numbers  were  reduced  to  6000  men.  Essex  hearkened 
therefore  to  a  message  sent  him  by  Tyrone,  who  desired  a  oooference; 
and  &  cessation  of  arms  was  agreed  upon.  He  receiyed  from 
Tyrone  proposals  for  a  peace,  in  which  that  rebel  had  inserted 
many  unreasonable  and  exorbitant  conditions.  With  these  be 
suddenly  left  Ireland  (September  24),  though  the  queen  had 
expressly  charged  him  to  remain,  and  presented  himself  abruptly 
before  her  at  Nonsuch,  four  days  after. 

Besmeared  with  dirt  and. sweat,  he  hastened  upstairs  to  the 
presence  chamber,  thence  to  the  privy  chamber,  nor  stopped  till  he 
was  in  the  queen's  bed-chamber.  Elizabeth  was  newly  risen,  and 
was  sitting  with  her  hair  about  her  face.  He  threw  himself  on  hirt 
knees,  kissed  her  fa&nd,  and  was  so  graciously  received  that  on  his 
fleparture  ho  was  heard  to  express  great  satisfiiction,  and  to. thank 
fiod  that,  thongh  he  had  suffered  much  trouble  and  many  storm.s 
hbroad,  he  found  a  sweet  calm  at  home.  But  this  placability  of 
Elizabeth  was  merely  the  result  of  her  surprise,  and  of  the 
momentarjr  satisfaction  which  she  felt  on  his  sudden  and  imex«> 
pected  appearance. '  When  Essex  waited  on  her  in  the  aftemoonj 
he  found  her  extremely  altered.  She  ordered  him  to  be  confined  to 
his  chamber  (September  28) ;  to  be  twice  examined  by  the  council ; 
and,  though  his  answers  were  calm  and  submissive,  she  committed 
him  to  the  custody  of  lord  keeper  Egerton,  and  held  him  sequestered 
from  all  company,  even  from  that  of  his  countess  (October  2).  The 
•Vexation  of  this  disappointment,  and  of  the  triumph  gained  by  his 
lenemies,  preyed  upon  his  haughty  spirit ;  and  he  fell  into  a  distemper 
which  seemed  to  put  his  life  in  danger.  But^  though  Elizabeth 
showed  her  solicitude  for  his  health,  she  resolutely  refused  to  admit 
;£sscx  to  her  presence.  Several  incidents  kept  alive  the  queen's 
hnger.  Every  account  which  she  received  from  Ireland  convinced 
h^T  more  and  more  of  hU  misconduct  in  that  government^  and  of 
'the -insignificant  purposes  to  which  he  had  employed  so  much  force 
jand  .treasure.  Her  displeasure  against  him  was  augmented  by  his 
Apposed  popularity ;  and  still  more  by  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
Ijondon  clergy,  inclined  to  puritanism^  had  openly  prayed  for 
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him  in  their  pulf^ts.  She  expressed  her  determination  to  hare  the 
earl  tried  for  his  offences  in  the  Star-chamber ;  but^  relenting  from 
her  severity,  she  was  contented  to  have  him  only  examined  by  the 
privy  council.  Essex  pleaded  in  his  defence  with  great  humility,  but 
was  condemned  ta  remain  a  prisoner  in  hie  own  house  till  it  should 
please  her  majesty  to  restore  him.  Baeon,  so  mueti  distinguished 
afterwards  by  his  high  offices,  and  still  more  by  his  profound  genius, 
pleaded  against  him  before  the  council ;  although  Essex,  who  could 
distinguish  merit,  and  who  passionately  loved  it,  had  entered  into 
an  iutimate  friendship  with  Bacon;  had  Kealously  attempted, 
thbttgh  without  success,  to  procure  httn  the  office  of  iblicitor- 
general ;  and,  in  order  to  comfort  his  friend  under  the  disappoint- 
lai^nt,  had  conferred  on  him  an  estate  to  the  value  of  1800?. 

§  9.  AW  the  world  expected  that  Essex  would  soon  be  reinstated 
in  his  former  credit,  when  they  saw  that,  thongh  he  was  still  pro- 
hibited from  appearing  at  court,  he  was  continued  in  his  office  of 
master  of  horse,  and  Was  restored  to  his  liberty.  But  Elizabeth, 
thongh  gracious  in  her  depdrtment,  refused  his  repeated  requests 
to  be  admitted  into  her  presence.  He  possessed  a  monopoly  of  sweet 
wines ;  and,  as  his  patent  was  near  expiring,  he  patiently  expected 
that  the  queen  would  renew  it.  She  denied  h\»  request,  not  but  of 
severity  to  Essex,  but  for  other  reasons.  Being  now  redaced  to 
despair,  he  gave  entire  reins  to  hid  violent  disposition.  Tntozicated 
with  the  public  favour,  which  he  already  possessed,  he  practised 
anew  every  art  of  popularity.  He  secretly  courted  the  confidence  of 
the  catholics;  but  his  chief  trust  lay  in  the  puritans,  whom  he 
openly  caressed,  and  whose  manners  he  seemed  to  have  entirely 
adopted.  He  engaged  the  most  celebrated  preachers  of  that  sect  to 
resort  to  Essex  house,  he  had  daily  prayers  and  sermons  in  his 
family,  and  he  invited  all  the  zealots  in  London  to  attend  those 
pious  exercises.  He  also  indulged  himself  in  great  liberties  of 
speech,  and  was  even  heard  to  say  of  the  queen  that  she  was  now 
grown  an  old  woman,  and  wad  become  as  crooked  in  mind  as  in 
body.  He  even  made  secret  applications  to  the  king  of  Scots,  and 
assured  him  that  he  was  determined  to  use  every  expedient  for 
extorting  an  immediate  declaration  in  favdur  of  his  succession. 
*  Essex  now  resorted  to  more  desperate  counsels.  A  select  council 
of  malcontents  was  formed,  by  whom  it  was  agreed  that  Essex 
should  seize  the  palace,  oblige  the  queen  to  assemble  a  parliament, 
and  with  common  consent  settle  a  new  plan  of  government.  While 
these  projects  were  in  agitation,  Essex  received  a  summons  to  attend 
the  council,  which  met  at  the  treasurer's  house  (1601).  While  he 
Was  musing  on  this  circumstance  a  private  note  was  conveyjedto  him, 
i^  which  he  was  warned  to  provide  for  his  own  safety.    Be  con« 
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eluded  that  the  conspiracy  was  discoTered,  or  at  least  auspected; 
and  Lo  immediately  despatched  messages  to  his  more  intimate 
confederates,  requesting  their  advice  and  assistance  in  the  present 
critical  situation  of  his  affairs.  Flight  was  proposed,  but  rejected; 
to  seize  the  palace  seemed  impracticable,  without  more  prepamtions ; 
there  remained  therelore  no  expedient  but  that  of  raiding  the  city, 
which  was  immediately  resolved  on ;  but  the  execution  of  it  was 
delayed  till  next  day ;  and  emissaries  were  despatched  to  all  Essex's, 
friends,  informing  them  that  Gobham  and  Raleigh  had  laid  schemes 
against  his  life,  and  entreating  their  presence  aud  assistance. 

Nex^iday  (February  8, 1601)  being  Sunday,  there  appeared  at 
Essex  house  the  earls  of  Southampton  and  Rutland,  the  lords 
Sandys  and  Monteagle,  with  about  300  gentlemen  of  good  quality 
and  fortune ;  and  Essex  infi»rmed  them  of  the  danger  to  which  he 
pretended  the  machinations  of  his  enemies  exposed  him.  The 
queen,  being  informed  of  their  concourse,  sent  some  of  the  chief 
officers  of  state  to  Essex  house  to  learn  the  cause  of  these  unusual 
commotions.  Essex  detained  them,  and  proceeded  to  the  execution 
of  his  former  project.  He  sallied  forth  with  about  200  attendants, 
armed  with  swords ;  and  iu  his  ])as8age  to  the  city  was  joined  by 
the  earl  of  Bedford  and  lord  Cromwell.  He  cried  aloud,  "  For  the 
queen  I  for  the  queen !  a  plot  is  laid  for  niy  life ! "  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  Smith,  the  sheriff^ ou. whose  aid  lie  had  great 
reliance.  .The  citizens  flocked  about  him  in  amazement,  but  no  one 
showed  a  disposition  to  join  him.  The  sheriff,  on  the  earl's  approach 
to  hiB  house,  stole  out  at  the  back  door,  and  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  the  lord  mayor.  Essex  meanwhile,  observing  the  coldness 
of  the  citizens,  after  in  vain  attempting  to  force  his  way  through 
the  streets,  retired  towards  the  river,  and,  taking  boat,  arrived  at 
Essex  house.  He  was  now  reduced  to  despair,  and  surrendered  in 
the  evening  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham. 

The  queen  soon  gave  orders  for  the  trial  of  the  most  considerable 
of  the  consfurators,  and  on  the  19th  of  February  the  earls  of  Essex 
and  Southampton  were  arraigned  before  a  jury  of  25  peers,  and  were 
found  guilty  (February  19).  Bacon,  though  he  was  not  one  of  the 
special  law  officers  of  the  crown,  did  not  scruple  to  employ  his  talents, 
as  counsel,  against  the  earl,  rather  than  sacrifice  the  queen's  favour, 
/.fter  Essex  had  passed  some  days  in  the  solitude  and  reflectiona 
pi  a  prison,  his  proud  heart  was  at  last  subdueii,  not  by  the  fear  of 
death,  but  by  the  sentiments  of  religion.  He  made  a  full  con- 
fession of  his  disloyalty,  not  sparing  his  most  intimate  friends. 
.  If  Elizabeth  had  expected  any  application  for  mercy,  Essex  made 
none ;  and  she  gave  her  consent  to  his  execution.  At  his  death,  he 
discovered  symptoms  rather  of  penitence  and  piety  than  of  fetfi 
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and  willingly  acknowledged  the  justice  of  hia  sentence.  The  execu- 
tion was  priyate*  in  the  Tower,  agreeably  to  his  own  request 
(February  25).  At  his  death  he  was  34  years  of  ago.  Some  of 
bis  associates  were  trieil,  condemnetl,  and  executed.  Southamp- 
ton's life  was  saved  with  great  di£Bculty,  but  he  was  detained  in 
prison  during  the  life  of  Elizabeth. 

§  10.  The  remaining  transactions  of  this  reign  are  neither  nume^ 
rous  nor  important.  The  war  was  continued  against  the  Spaniards 
with  success ;  and  in  1603  Tyrone  appeared  before  Mountjoy,  and 
mado  an  absolute  surrender  of  his  life  and  fortunes  to  the  (|uccn  8 
mercy.  But  Elizabeth  was  now  incapable  of  receiving  any  Mitis- 
laction  from  this  fortunate  event.  She  had  fallen  into  a  profound 
melancholy,  which  all  the  advantages  of  her  high  fortune,  all  the 
glories  of  her  prosperous  reign,  were  unable  to  alleviate  or 
assuage.  .  Her  dejection  has  been  ascribed  to  various  causes^  and 
particularly  to  compunction  for  the  fate  of  Essex ;  but  it  was  pro* 
bably  the  natural  result  of  disease  and  old  age.  Worn  out  by  the 
cares  of  state,  her  mind  had  pi  eyed  so  long  on  her  frail  body  that  her 
end  was  visibly  approaching ;  and  the  council,  being  assembled,  sent 
the  keeper,  admiral,  and  secretary,  to  know  her  will  with  regard  to 
her  successor.  She  answered,  with  a  faint  voice,  that,  as  she  had  held 
a  regal  sceptre,  she  desired  no  other  than  a  royal  successor.  Cecil 
requesting  her  to  explain  herself  more  particularly,  shu  subjoined 
tbat  she  would  have  a  king  to  succeed  her ;  and  who  should  that 
be  but  her  nearest  kinsman,  the  king  of  Scots  ?  Being  then  advised  . 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canttrrbury  to  fix  her  thoughts  upon  God,  she 
replied  that  she  did  so,  nor  did  her  mind  in  the  least  wander  from 
Him.  Her  voice  soon  after  left  her ;  her  senses  failed ;  she  fell  into 
a  lethargic  slumber,  which  continued  some  hours ;  and  she  expired 
gently,  without  further  struggle  or  convulsion,  in  the  70th  year  of 
her  age  and  45th  of  her  reign  (March  24, 1603). 

There  are  few  great  personages  in  history  who  have  been  more 
3xpo8ed  to  the  calumny  of  enemies  and  the  adulation  of  friends  than 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  whose  reputation  has 
been  more  certainly  determined  by  the  almost  unanimous  consent 
of  posterity.  Her  vigour,  her  constancy,  her  magnanimity,  her 
penetration,  vigilance,  address,  are  allowed  the  highest  praises,  and 
appear  not  to  have  been  surpassed  by  any  person  that  ever  filled  a 
throne ;  a  conduct  less  rigorous,  less  imperious,  and  more  indulgent 
to  her  people,  would  have  been  requisite  to  form  a  perfect  character.' 
By  the  force  of  her  mind  she  controlled  all  her  more  active  and 
stronger  qualities,  and  prevented  them  from  running  into  excess ; 
her  heroism  was  exempt  from  temerity^  her  fmgality  from  avarioOy 
her  active  temper  from  turbulcncy  and  vain  ambition ;  she  guarded. 
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not  herself  with  equal  caro  or  equal  succcas  from  lesser  infirmities  i 
the  rivalship  of  beauty,  the  dcairo  of  admiration,  the  jealousy  of 
love,  and  the  bailies  of  anger. 

§  11.  The  many  arbitrary  acts  of  power  exercised  by  the  Tudor 
princes  have,  by  some  historians,  been  ascribed  to  an  actual  increase 
of  the  prerogative,  nor"  can  it  be  justly  doubted  that  the  crowa 
gained  an  accession  of  strength  under  that  dynasty.  To  be  per- 
suaded of  this,  wo  need  only  advert  to  the  succession  of  the  crown. 
Under  the  early  Plantagcnets  the  notion  was  not  altogether  obso- 
lete,  that  the  sovereign  was  in  a  certain  degree  elective ;  and  the  in- 
variable right  of  succession  in  the  eldest  branch  was  not  completely 
established  till  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  But  under  Henry  YIII.  an 
act  was  passed  empowering  that  monarch  to  bequeath  the  crown  to 
whomsoever  he  pleased,  even  to  one  not  of  the  blood  royal,  if  his 
children  died  without  issue.  So,  too,  an  alteration  was  made  in 
the  coronation  oath  of  Edward  VI. ;  and  that  prince  was  crowned, 
as  the  rightful  and  undoubted  heir,  before  he  had  sworn  to  preserve 
the  liberties  of  the  realm,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  people 
having  been  asked  to  his  accession. 

This  augmented  power  of  the  crown  under  the  Tudors  was  not . 
supported  by  military  force,  and  seems  to  have  rested  mainly  upon 
public  opinion.  Such  a  state  of  opinion  was  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  long  and  bloody  wars  of  the  Roses ;  which,  being  carried  on 
•  merely  for  the  choice  of  a  sovereign  of  the  blood  royal,  filled  the 
public  mind  with  an  exaggerated  idea  of  his  personal  importance. 
The  same  wars,  however,  undoubtedly  added  to  the  material  as  well 
as  to  the  ideal  power  of  the  crown.  The  great  nobility,  hitherto  the 
chief  support  of  the  people  in  their  struggles  with  the  throne,  were 
nearly  exterminated.  They  were  further  overawed  and  depressed 
by  severe  and  unjust  executions ;  as  those  of  the  carl  of  Warwick 
and  the  earl  of  Suffolk  under  Henry  VII..  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
under  Henry  VIII.,  and  of  several  others  in  the  subsequent  reigns. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  various 
encroachments  upon  the  property  of  the  church,  supplied  Henry 
and  his  successors  with  means  of  purchasing  the  affection  of  the 
great,  and  surrounding  himself  by  a  personal  nobility  strongly 
attached  to  the  crowTi  from  motives  of  self-interest. 

§  12.  Yet  in  theory  the  constitution,  as  a  monarchy  limited  by 
Iaw  was  maintained  in  several  works,*  written  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabctli.  The  two  chief  privileges  of  parliament,  that  of  legis- 
lation under  certain  restrictions,  and  of  taxation  in  general,  were 

•  Such  are  Aylmer's  Harbormee  fmr  lUiO^ul  Su^jecU;  Hooker'8  Ecdenattied 
Paitjfi  Blr  T.  Smith's  OmmonwealtK  etc. 
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aoarcely  dispnied.     Henrj  VJII.  procured  indeed  a  statiite  to 

VDftble  the  king,  on  Attaining  the  age  of  24,  to  repeal  anj  acts 

passed  since  his  accession ;  and  another  to  give  his  proOlamations 

the  force  of  laws.    Yet  here  the  constitution  is  acknowfedge d,  in 

I  ^e  very  breach  and  suspension  of  it ;  for,  instead  of  assuming  these 

'  powers,  the  king  prefers  to  have  them  conferred  by  parliament* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  parliamentary  right  of  taxation  was  seine- 

ilimes  evaded  by  tho  crowa,    One  of  the  devices  for  this  purpose 

^was  called  a  Benevolence,  of  which  we. have  spoken  already.    In 

I  1492  Henry  Vll.  levied  a  Benevohnce  with  the  consent  of  parlia- 

I  meat ;  Edward  IV.  had  done  so  without  its  consent    In  150^  Henry 

levied  a  Benevolence  without  any  fresh  act.    Henry  Till.  mad6  two 

similar  attempts,  in  1525  and  1544.    He  also  exercised  an  act  of  great 

I  arbitrary,  power.    Bead,  an  alderman  of  London,  who  had  refused 

to  contribute^  was  enrolled  as  a  foot  soldier,  and  sent  to  the  wars 

'  ^u  Scotland,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner.    Henry  also  resorted' to 

I  forced'  loans,  and  from  the  obligation  of  their  repayment  he  was 

I  released  by  parliament.    Elizabeth  also  raised  compulsory  loans, 

bat  was  gcucrally  punctual  in  repaying  them: 
'  The  ^vercigns  of  this  period  still  continued  to  derive  an  incomo 

from  feudal  rights,  such. as  escheats,  pur\*eyance,  etc.    Another 
source  of  income  was  the  sale  of  pardons,  wardships,  the  first-fruits 
and  tenths  derived  from  all  ecclesiastical  promotions.    They  also 
,  enjoyed  tho  means  of  rewarding  favourites  and  adherents  by  mono* 

polies ;  that  is,  the  granting  of  patents  for  the  exclusive  sale  of 
certain  articles.  Towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  great  com* 
plaints  were  made  of  this  practice,  which  had  grown  at  first  out  of 
mistaken  notions  of  furthering  commerce  and  encouraging  home 
manufactures.  Some  of  the  most  necessary  articles  of  life,  as  salt^ 
iron,  calf-skins,  train  oil,  vinegar,  sea  coals,  lead,  paper,  and  a  great 
many  more,  were  in  the  hands  of  patentees.  Stormy  debates  en- 
sued on  the  subject  in  the  session  of  1601.  Elizabeth  proniised  that 
most  of  the  monopolies  complained  of  shonld  be  abolished,  but  it 
does  not  appear  how  far  her  word  was  kept.* 

§  13.  The  narrative  will  have  conveyed  some  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Tudor  sovereigns  occasionally  treated  the  commons. 
Elizabeth  forbad  them  to  handle  certain  subjects,  reprimanded  un- 
ruly members,  and  committed  some  of  them  to  the  Tower.  But 
though  they  submitted  to  this  treatment,  instances,  though  rare, 
are  not  wanting  in  which  certain  members  of  the  commons  boldly 


*  Sir  Francis  Baoon,  In  a  »pcech  mndo 
on  this  occasion  in  the  commons,  explains 
the  true  motiTO  of  these  oomplaints :  **  If 
her  majesty  make  a  patent,  or»  as  ve 
tena  it,  a  monopoly,  unto  any  of  her 


servants,  that  must  go,  and  we  cry  out  of 
it ;  but  if  she  grant  it  to  a  nnmber  of  bixr<' 
gessesp  or  a  corporutlon,  that  must  stand, 
and  that  forsooth  is  no  monopoly." 
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aaserted  their  privileges.  In  ihe  debate  on  a  subsidy  in  1601,  Mr, 
Serjeant  Heyle  having  observed  that  the  queen  might  take  it  at  her 
pleasure^  and  that  she  had  as  much  right  to  their  land  and  goods  as 
to  any  revenue  of  the  crown,  Mr.  Montague  replied  that  ^  if  all  pre- 
amble of  subsidies  were  looked  upon,**  it  would  he  found  they  were 
free  gifts.  "  And  though,"  he  observed, ''  her  majesty  requires  thtM^ 
at  our  hands,  yet  it  is  in  as  to  give,  not  in  her  to  exact  of  .duty." 
And  speaker  Onslow,  in  his  address  to  the  queen  herself,  at  the  close 
of  the  session  of  1566,  plainly  pointed  out  the  limits  of  her  prerc^a- 
tive.  **  By  our  common  law,"  he  said,  *'  although  there  be  for  the 
prince  provided  many  princely  prerogatives  and  royalties,  yet  it  is 
not  such  as  the  prince  can  take  money  or  other  things,  or  do  as  he 
will,  at  his  own  pleasure,  without  order;  t  but  quietly  to  suffer  his 
subjects  to  enjoy  their  o^vn,  without  wrongful  oppression :  wherein 
other  princes,  by  their  liberty,  do  take  as  plcaseth  them.** 
.  The  oommons  gained  ground  as  the  Tudor  dynasty  proceeded. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  thny  ventured  to  throw  out  only  one 
bill  recommended  by  the  crown;  but  there  are  many  instances 
under  his  successors  of  their  doing  so.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
crown  did  not  scruple  to  reject  bills  which  had  pa!>sed  both  houses ; 
and  in  1597  Elizabeth  refused  no  fewer  than  48.  The  interference 
of  the  crown  in  elections  shows  the  opinion  entertained  of  the 
power  of  the  commons;  and  the  same  fact 'is  evident  from  tho 
creation  of  wbat  we  should  now  call  rotten  boroughs.  In  the  short 
reign  of  Edward  YI.  22  boroughs  were  created  or  restored ;  in  that 
of  Mary,  14 ;  while  Elizabeth  added  no  fewer  than  62  members  to 
the  house,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  sat  for  potty  boroughs  under 
the  influence  of  the  crown.  • 

§  14.  Turning  from  the  legislature  to  the  executive  and  the 
administration  of  justice,  we  shall  find,  in  like  manner,  that  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  though  secure  in  theory,  was  frequently 
violated  in  practice.  The. law  forbad  any  roan  to  be  thrown  into 
prison  without  legal  warrant ;  or  to  be  kept  there  without  being 


*  That  to,  the  naprecedented  grant  of 
four  subaSdie^  aod  eight  fifteenths  and 
tenths.   . 

t  DTSwea,  p.  115.*  Onslow  aays,  vrith- 
mit  order ;  not,  ntiUumt  order  nf  ikt  com<- 
mofM.  But  what  wsa  order  was  the  point 
in  debate,  and  it  varied  according  to  men's 
notions  of  the  prerogative.  Conld  tho 
■overeign  in  eases  of  political  necessity 
diqKnse  with  the  law  or  not  ?  Even  as 
late  as  1601,  im  authority  no  less  than 
Bacon  declared  in  the  sane  house :  **  For 
the  pxcrogative  roynl  of  the  prince,  I  ever 


allowed  of  it,  and  it  is  such  as  I  hjvpe 
shall  never  be  discnsaed.  The  qneen,  as 
she  is  our  sovereign,  hath  both  an  enlai^;- 
Ing  and  restraining  power.  For  by  her 
prerogative  she  nuy,  first,  set  at  liberijf 
things  retimined  by  mUUuU  law  or  other* 
teise;  and,  secondly,  by  her  prerogative, 
the  may  restrain  things  thai  are  at 
liberiy:*  Opinions  dtlTered,  and.  tlwni^ 
it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  pr»- 
rogative  wu  limited  by  the  law,  no  ood 
co«ld  precisely  detemine  what  ib$m 
liniiUtioHS  were.  ,^  -j 
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spoidily  brought  to  trinl ;  or  to  be  condemned  without  a  trial  byhis 
peers;  yet,  iu  fact,  all  these  things  were  frequently  done.  Even 
under  the  Plantagenets,  the  kin;;'s  ordinary  council  sometimes  exer- 
cised an  arbitrary  jurisdiction ;  depriving  an  accused  person  of  trial 
by  jury,  or  punishing  jurors  whose  verdict  was  deemed  unsatis- 
factory, by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Under  the  Tudors,  these 
illegal  proceoding.4  weie  still  further  aggravated  by  means  of  tho 
same  council,  or  rather  a  committee  of  it,  called  the  court  of  Star 
Chamber.*  The  more  flagrant  violations  of  justice  were  naturally 
displayed  in  |olitical  trials,  and  those  conducted  in  parliament 
were  no  better  than  those  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law.  Cromwell, 
the  minister  of  Henry  VIII.,  sanctioned  the  precedent  of  condemn- 
ing an  accused  person  without  hearing  him  in  his  defence ;  but  by 
a  just  retribution  he  himself  was  one  of  the  first  to  fall  by  his  own 
invention  t 

§  15.  The  reforms  of  the  church  introduced  by  Henry  YIIL 
proceeded  little  beyond  the  abolishment  of  the  ^xiimI  jurisdiction  in 
England ;  those  of  Edward  VL  went  a  great  way  in  the  direction  of 
doctrine.  Elizabeth,  taking  a  middle  course,  maintained  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England.  Of  course  the  zealots 
on  either  side  were  not  satisfied,  and  thus  she  raised  up  two  political 
sfl  well  as  religious  parties  against  her,  both  of  which  occosicned 
her  great  trouble.  In  her  first  year  two  important  acts  were 
passel,  that  of  supremacy  and  that  of  uniformity ;  by  tho  latter 
of  which  the  use  of  any  but  the  established  liturgy  was  prohibited 
under  severe  penalties.  In  order  to  enforce  this  law,  a  new  court, 
called  the  court  of  High  Commission,  was  erected.  The  courts  of 
law  regarded  this  tribunal  from  the  first  as  illegal,  and  frequently 
granted  prohibitions  against  its  acts.  On  one  occasion  the  judges 
refused  to  entertain  a  charge  of  murder  against  a  man  who  had 
killed  one  of  the  pursuivants  of  the  commissioners  whilst  attempt- 
ing to  enter  his  house  by  virtue  of  their  warrant. 

§  16.  If  we  turn  our  attention  from  constitutional  questions  to 
the  general  state  of  the  nation,  we  must,  on  the  whole,  pronounce 
the  period  of  the  Tudoi-s  to  have  been  one  of  advancement  and  im- 
provement. The  anns  and  negociations  of  Henry  VI IL,  though 
not  always  well  directed,  extended  English  influence  on  the  con- 
tinent; and,  though  this  advantage  was  lost  in  the  short  but  in- 
glorious reign  of  Mary,  it  was  more  than  recovered  under  Elizabeth. 
In  her  reign  England  first  became  a  great  maritime  power;  and 
some  of  the  sea-fights  and  expeditions  which  then  took  place, 
•specially  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Am^.ada,  were  as  brilliant 

•  Sm  Kotes  and  lUnstratlona :  The  Star  Gbamber, 

*  A  •imilar  iniitanoe  occurred  in  1491. 
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ami  gtonuus  exploits  as  any  that  can  bo  found  in  our  naTol  i 
Nor  was  the  aid  \Yhich  her  land  forces  lent  to  the  Huguenots  in 
Franco,  and  to  the  nascent  liberties  of  the  Dutch,  'vanling  in  glorj, 
though  rather  perhaps  from  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
tlian  from  the  feats  actually  performed*  The  enterprising  voyages 
of  Drake,  Cavendish,  and  others,  likewise  sbed  a  lustre  on  her  reign, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  tliat  extensive  colonization  which  has 
proved  oino  of  the  chief  sources  of  England's  greatness. 

The  annals  of  Elizabeth  are  adorned  with  some  of  tlio  greatest 
names  of  English  litorature.  The  majesty  of  English  prose  was 
formed  by  Hooker ;  the  harmony  of  English  verse  by  Spenser.  The 
drama,  the  surest  proof  of  an  advanced  civilization,  had  then  its 
-first  beginnings,  and  was  perfected  by  the  immortal  genius  of 
Shakespeare ;  whilst  Bacon  opened  up  a  new  metl>od  of  philosophy 
whose  practical  fruits  wc  may  be  taid  even  now  to  bo  gathering.  . . 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A.  THE  COURT  OF  STAR 
CHAMBER. 

The  origin  of  this  court  is  derived 
from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  It  was 
originally  composed  of  all  tbs  m^mbera 
of  the  king's  oomilium  ordinariam  or 
unllnary  council,  and  ita  Jurisdiction 
embraced  tioth  civil  and  criminal  causes. 
Ita  Utle  was  derived  from  the  cawura 
^dtala  or  Star  Chamber,  an  apartment 
in  the  king's  palace  at  Wesitniinster  in 
which  it  held  its  sittings;  and  we  And 
**the  lords  sitting  in  Sur  Chamber"  used 
aa  a  weH-known  phrase  in  the  records  of 
Edward  III.  The  name  was  continued 
long  nfter  the  locality  of  the  court  was 
ehanged.  In  the  time  of  EdwanI  III. 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  had  becoms 
BO  oppressive,  that  various  statutes  were 
made  to  abridge  and  restrain  it ;  and  after 
this  period  iu  power^  tliough  not  wholly 
cxtioet,  appean  to  have  gnuloally  de- 
clined till  the  time  of  the  Tutlors. 
Henry  VII.,  In  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  erected  a  new  court  on  the  ruins 
ot  the  old.  It  consisted  of  the  diancellpr, 
the  treasurer,  and  the  lord  privy  seal, 
•8  Judges;  togeitaerwlth  a  bl«hop,  a 
temporal  loid  of  tlio  council,  and  tbs  t«ro 


chief  Jubtioes,  or.  In  their  absence,  two 
other  Juiticei.  as  asalttanta.  This  ooart 
was  not  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  the 
court  of  Star  Chamber;  still  Ics^n  are  we 
to  look  upon  it,  as  some  writera  have 
done,  as  the  original  of  that  faroous.«ourt. 
Yet  as  most  of,  if  not  all,  the  members 
who  composed  it,  were  also  members  of 
the  ordinary  council,  it  may  be  regarded 
ai  a  sort  of  committee  of  tlie  ancient  coart 
of  Star  Chamber;  and  both  lord  Coke 
(fburth  Jnttilute,  p.  C2)  and  lord  Hale 
{JurisdMion  of  the  Lord^  Ifoute^  ch.  r. 
p.  35)  consider  it  as  only  a  modiflcatioQ 
of  that  tribunal.  So  also  the  Judges  of 
the  King's  Bench,  In  the  13th  year  of 
Elizabeth,  cite  (be  proceedings  of  this 
court  und^  the  name  of  the  Star  Chambet 
(Plowdin's  Comauntaries,  393).  Yet  tbar 
itppc!Uit!on  does  not  appear  to  have  boon 
given  to  it  Htbrr  in  the  otatute  by  which 
It  was  erectiHl,  or  in  another  passed  in  the 
2Jst  year  of  Heniy  VIII.,  by  which  the 
president  of  the  council  was  added  to 
the  nun)lx>r  of  the  judges. 

The  i^ict  Just  mentioned,  howewr, 
shows  that  tlie  tribnnal  erected  faf 
Henry  VII.  continnod  to  exist  as  f 
conrt  distinct  from  th^  ordinary  conndl 
till  n  late  period  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
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Tin.  It  wail'  chiefly  designed  to  re- 
train and-  pfintob  illegal  combinations, 
such  as  the  giving  of  lirerlM,  etc.,  the 
partiaHty  of  sherliTs  in  forming  panels 
and  malcing  untnie  returns,  the  taking 
of  money  by  Juron,  rloCsjind  unlairful 
aetemblies;  and  it  had  the  power  to 
punish  offenders,  Just  as  If  they  had 
boon  canVlcted  in  doe  courae  of  law. 
Btit  towards  the  close  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
rdgn  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  ancient 
Siar  Chamber  WAS  re\-ivcd,  and  (he 
court  of  Henry  VII.  became  gradoally 
merged  in  it.  The  precise  period  of 
this  reviral  cannot  be  ascertained.  By 
some  it  is  ascribed  to  cardinal  Wolsey; 
and  at  all  erents  the  ancient  court  was 
again  in  activity  in  the  31st  year  of 
Henry  VIII.,  as  the  celebrated  act  of 
that  year  concerning  proclamations 
ordains  th«t  offenders  against  it  may 
be  tried  before  the  Star  Chamber.  Sir 
Thos.  Smith,  who  wrote  his  Oommon- 
vftaltk  qf  England  in  PHiubeth's  reign, 
knows. Boihing  of  Henry  VH.'s  ooart. 
It  had  then  become  merged  In  the 
general  council. 

•  'Tha  Judges  of  Ihe  Teylvcd  coitrti 
kowever,  conttnaed  to  be  the  same; 
Til.  the  lord  chaucellor,  or  lord  keeper, 
as  president,  the  treasurer,  the  privy  seal, 
and  the  president  of  the  council;  but 
with  these  were  associated  the  members 
of  the  council,  and  all  peers  of  the  realm 
who  chose  to  attend.  Under  the  Tudors 
the  number  of  Judges  often  amounted 
to  30  or  40;  but  under  James  I.  and 
Charles  1.  only  such  pours  seem  to  have 
been  summoned  as  were  also  members 
of  the  privy  council  The  bishops  also 
ceased  to  attend. 

'llie  civil  Jurisdiction  of  the  Star 
Chamber  embraced  disputes  between 
EnglUh  and  alien  merchants,  questions 
of  maritime  law,  testamentary  causes, 
suits  between  corporations,  etc.;  but 
these  were  gradually  transferred  to  the 
admiralty  court,  the  court  of  chancer}', 
and  the  common  law  courts.  It  was 
the  criminal  jurisdiction  which  rendered 
the  Star  Chamber  most  powerful  and 
most  odious.  The  offences  of  which  it 
took  cognisance  were  peijurj',  forgery, 
riot,  maintenance,  f^aud,  libel,  and 
conspiracy;  and  generally  all  mis- 
demeanours, especially  of  a  public  kind, 
which  could  not  be  brought  under  the 
law.  The  regular  course  of  proceeding 
was  by  information  at  the  ruit  of  the 


attorney-general,  or  ffometlmes  of  a 
private  perron.  iHrposltlons  of  wit- 
nesses were  taken  in  writing  and  read 
in  court.  But  occasionally  the  process 
was  snmniary.  Fines  and  imprisonment 
were  the  usual  punishment*.  Towards  a 
later  period  the  Star  Clwmber  sentenced 
to  the  pillory,  whipping,  cutting  off  the 
ears,  etc.  But  such  cases  were  rare,-  and 
the  great  majority  of  cases  brought  before 
it  were  not  of  a  political,  but  private, 
nature.  In  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  its  Jurisdiction  became  very- 
tyrannical  and  offensive  as  a  means  of 
asserting  the  royal  prerogative ;  and  the 
court  was  at  length  abolished  by  the 
Long  Parliament.  It  is  but  Jost  to  add 
that  this  court  had  done  good  service  in 
punishing  rich  and  powerful  offenders, 
whom  no  ordinary  Juries  would  have 
dared  to  convict;  and,  when  it  was  no 
longer  needed  for  this  purpose,  it  was 
resorted  to  by  persons  whose  causes  wero 
too  intricate  for  an  ordinary  Jury.  As  a 
court  of  cquHy  |t  was  not  wHlMMit  advan- 
tage to  many  suitors. 

For  further  information  respecting 
the  Star  Chamber,  see  Hallam'a  Constt- 
tvUonal  IJistoryt  ch.  i.  and  ch.  viii.; 
Sir  F.  Palgrave's  JS'Jsay  vpon  the  Original 
Authority  tif  the  King'i  Councih  &ud 
the  article  **  Star  Chamber  "  in  the  Fenny 
Cjfclopadia^ 


B.  AUTHORITIES  FOR  THE  PERIOD 
OF  THE  TUDOItS. 

The  works  of  several  of  the  chroni- 
clers which  serve  for  the  period  of  tho 
PUintagenets  extend  also  into  that  of 
the  Tudors;  as  those  of  Fabyan,  Hall, 
Orafton,  Pulydore  Virgil,  Holinshod, 
Stowe,  etc. 

The  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  has  been  written  by  lord  Bacon; 
that  of  Henry  VI II.  by  lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury ;  that  of  Edward  VI.  by  Hay- 
ward;  that  of  Eliaibeth  by  Camden. 
Edward  VI.  left  a  journal  of  some  of 
the  occurrences  of  his  rcigu. 

Subsidiary  works  for  this  period  are 
Fiddcs's  Life  of  WoUey:  Le  Grand,  Hist, 
du  Divorce;  Brewer's  Introductions  to 
StaU  Papers  of  Henry  nil. ;  Froude's 
History  qf  England  conUining  the  period 
from  the  fall  of  Wolsey  to  tho  Spanish 
Arinad-i;  D'Ewes's  Jonmal  of  Queen 
EUzalcth'.  PuiLuments;  Birch's  Jft>U}«rt' 
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Winwood's  MetKoriali;  KllU's  Original 
LetUrs;  ,  Hajnes  and  Murdin's  State 
Papert ;  Sir  Dadley  Diggcs'n  Compffte  Am- 
ba$»ador:  The  Catfola;  tho  State  Trials^ 
State  Papers,  Hardwicke  Papen,  etc 

For  the  Scotch  afFairs  of  the  period 
sboold  be  conaulted:  Geo.  Buchanan's 
Niit.  <if  SooOand  (tranvUted  by  Bond); 
Drammoud's  Hiet.  qf  Scotland'  the 
Memoirs  of  Melvil.  Keith,  Forbes; 
Robertson's  Hitt,  qf  Scotland;  Tytler's 
and  Hill  Barton's  Hisi.qf  Scotland;  Jiu 
Letter- liookM  of  Sir  AmjfOM  J'mtUt,  by 


John  Morris;  HoMick*s  Jftiry  Q.  ^SoeiMi 
Jebb's,  Goodal'^  Anderson's,  LabanolTa, 
and  Teulct's  collcctionn. 

For  eccIeAiasttcal  afTairs,  and  the 
hiatory  of  the  Rcformaiion:  Strjpe's 
£ccL  Metnoriitle,  Annale  qf  the  i?</br> 
matioH,  and  Live*  qf  Parker,  Orindal, 
Whitgift,  and  AyUner;  Burnet's  i7M. 
qf  the  Rt/ormation,  by  Pocock;  Collter'a 
JSccl.  Hittory;  Heylyn's  Hiit.  qf  tke  JR^' 
formation,  and  of  The  Pretb}flcriant ; 
Foxe's  Aete  and  Mmnmenti ;  Neal'a  BisL 
qf  the  Pttritami,  etc 


Sardonyx  ring,  with  < 


tmeo  bead  of  Queen  Rlixabeth,  in  the 
E(ev.  Lord  John  Thynne. 


ThkiiMldtolMtlwIilMtkaliliigiimilvqiMeB  BlabHla  tobaei.  It  bas  dneewM  from  hdf 
Francw  Dcmwx.  Vmn'a  dai«bt«r.  in  aabrokoi  wccewton  tnm  moUier  and  dm«hter  to  tiM  ynwmt 
poatMor.  Tberinf  iicold,tiie  aidM«iamv«d,aiid  tlM  iaridaoT  ItiM  msomL— Ubaite.^it«  y  C^ 
Middit  Afm,  p.  9L 


Obrene  of  medal  of  James  I.    iac:  i .  ronvs .  ncs:  bstt  .  imp:  it  .tbavo  .xt.iub. 
msx.    (The  tttle  Impentor  It  to  be  noCed.)    Boat  of  king,  fKing. 


BOOK  V. 

THE  HOUSE  OP  STUART,  TO  THE  ABDICA- 
TION OF  JAMES  II. 
A.D.  1603-.1688. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

JAMES  L,  b.  1566 ;  r.  1603-1625. 

i  1.  Introduction.  §  2.  Accession  of  James.  §  3.  Conspiracy  in  favour  of 
Arabella  Stuart.  Conference  at  Hampton  Court.  §  4.  Proceedings  of 
parliament.    Peace  with  Spain.    §  5.  The  Gunpowder  plot.    §  6.  Stru^- 

flea  with  the  parliament.  Assassination  of  Henry. IV.  of  France.  §  7. 
tate  of  Ireland,  and  settlement  of  Ulster.  Death  of  prince  Henry,  and 
marriage  of  the  princess  Elizabeth.  §  8.  Rise  of  Somerset.  Murder  of 
sir  Thomas  Orerburj.  §  3.  Somerset's  fall,  and  rise  of  Buckingham. 
§  10.  English  colonixation.  Raleigh's  expedition  to  Guiana.  His  execu- 
tion. §  11.  Negociations  for  the  Spanisik  match.  Affairs  of  the  Pala- 
tinate. §  12.  Discontent  of  the  Euglbh.  A  parliament.  Impeachments. 
Fall  of  lord  Bacon.  §  13.  Rupture  between  the  king  nnd  commons. 
%  U.  Progress  of  the  Spanish  match.  Prince  Charles  nnd  Buckingham 
visit  Madrid.  §  15.  Tho  marriage  treaty  broken  by  Buckingham. 
Triumph  of  the  commons.  §  16.  Rupture  with  Spain,  and  treaty  with 
France.  Count  MaasfeldV  expedition.  Death  and  character  of  th« 
king. 

1 1.  Thbouoh  the  able  management  of  sir  Robert  Cecil,  Ihc  crown 
of  England  was  never  transmitted  from  father  to  son  with  greater 
M^AquUliij  than  it  passed  from  the  Tndora  to  the  BiuartSi  in  spite  of 
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the  will  of  Henry  VI II.,  FBnctioned  by  act  of  pArliamcnt,  settling 
the  succession  on  the  house  of  Suffolk,  the  descendants  of  his 
younger  sister  Mary.  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  her  deathbed,  had 
recognized  the  title  of  her  kinsman  James ;  and  the  whole  nation 
seemed  to  dispose  themselves  with  joy  and  pleasure  for  his  re- 
ception. Great  were  the  rejoicings,  and  loud  and  hearty  the 
acclamations,  whioh  resounded  from  all  sides.  But  James,  though 
sociable  and  familiar  with  his  friends  and  courtiers,  hated  the 
bustle  of  a  mixed>jnaltilude ;  and,  though  far  from  disliking  flattery, 
he  was  still  fonder  of  tranquillity  and  ease.  Every  one  who  ex- 
pected rewards  and  preferments  from  the  ncw«overcign  flocked  to 
see  him  and  anticipate  his  favours.  At  the  suggestion,  therefore,  of 
the  council  in  I^ngland,  James  issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding 
the  resort  of  people,  9n  pretence  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and 
other  incoQvcniuncos;  «pd  by  his  ungainly  manners  ho  lost  some 
of  his  popularity  even  before  his  arrival  in  London. 

§  2.  James,  at  his  accession,  was  3G  years  of  age,  and  had  by  his 
queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  two  sons,  Henry  and  Charles,  and  one 
daughter,  Elizabeth.  Ho*  had  been  brought  up  among' scenes  of 
turbulence.  Of  the  governors  be  had  in  his  infancy,  three  Avere  cut 
off  by  violence.  The  nuirJcr  of  his  father,  the  unhappy  fate  of  his 
mother,  were  a  perpetual  .memento  Of  tho  insecurity  of  life,  and  how 
little  "  the  divinity  which  hedges  a  king"  was  rcs^xxjted  in  Scotland. 
His  education  had  been  conducted  by  the  celebrated  George 
Buchanan,  but  was  more  suited  for  a  pedant  than  a  iiiler;  and 
James  had  acquired  a'considciable  stock  of  learning,  of  which  he 
took  frequent  occasion  to  mak'6  display,  both  in  conversation  and  in 
writing.  He  was  an  author,  and  had  published,  for  the  use  of  hist 
son,  a  book  called  Ba$Uihon  Duron  (/SocriXui^  ^P9^)  or  nay^l  Gift, 
besides  works  on  demonology  and  other  subject  a.  But  his  pedantry 
was  the  pedantry  of  his  age,  and  did  not  strike  his  contemponwics 
as  ridiciilous  in  itself,  or  unbecoming  in  their  sovereign.  His 
speeches  were  able  and  manly ;  and,  though  he  spt  nt  much  of  his  time 
in  pursuits. unfitted  for  his  station,  like  most  of  his  countryn^en  he 
possessed  A  fund-  of  shrewd  good  sense,  which  seldom  failed  him 
when  the  occasion  presented  itj?elf.  His  main  fault  wa6  his  in- 
dolence, partly  physical,  partly  the  result  of  untoward  circumstiinccs, 
and  the  intimidation  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  his  youth.  80 
fur  as  this  country  was  concerned,  his  inexperience  of  the  mts  of 
government  tempted  him  to  tnist  the  cares  ofsfate"  t6  his  ihinisters, 
whilst  he  abandoned  himself  to  his  own  amusements. 

James  signalized  his  accession  by  freely- distributing  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  It  is  computed  that  within  three  months  after  hiv 
entlJOM^  ioto.4he  kioi4tD^4i«ilMff«vc^ifr^^  <»i  wi^Mt 
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than  400  pctse&s.  He  had  brought  with  him,  to  what  he  called  the 
''Land  of  Pi'oiniae," great  njimbera  of  his  Scottish  courtiers,  some  of 
\vhom  were  immediately  added  to  the  English  privy  council..  Yet 
hd  left  the  chief  offices  ia  the  Jiaads  of  Klizabeth's  minister,  and 
truisted  the  conduct  of  political  concerns^  both  foreign  and  domestic; 
to  hifl  English  subjects.  Among  these,  secretary  Cecil,  afterward^ 
created  earl  of  Salisbnry,  was  always  regarded  as  his  prime  minister 
and  chief  counsellor.  The  secret  correspondence  into  which  he  ha4 
entered  with  James,  and  which  had-sensibly  contributed  to  the  easy 
reception  of  that  prince  in  England,  had  laid  the  foundation  of  Gecil'< 
credit  with  James. 

L-.i  3.  In  1603  a  double  conspiracy  to  subyert  the.  government  wai^ 
discovered.  One  of  these  plots,  called  the  Mairit,  is  said  to  have 
been  chiefly  conducted  by  sir  Walter  Balaigband  lord  Cobham,and 
consisted  of  a  plan,  to  place  Arabella  Stuart,  the  oousin  of  the  king,* 
on  the  throne,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Spanish  government^  The 
6ther  plot,  called  the  By^  the  Surprise^  or  the  Surprising  Tretuont 
was  led  by  Broke,  brother  of  lord  Cobharo,  and  by  sir  Griffin  Mark-, 
ham,  and  was  a  design  to  aurpriw  and  imprison  the  king,  and  to 
remodel  the  government.  Broke  was  engaged  in  both  plots,  an4 
formed  the  connecting  link  between  them,  in  this  Avild  undertaking 
men  of  all  persuasions  were  enlisted;  as  lord  Qrpy,  a  puritap,  Wat- 
son and  Clarke,  two  Roman  catholic  priests,  and  others.  Their 
design  wa^  betrayed  by  Broko  to  Cecil,  and  the  conspirators  wero 
arrested*  Baleigh  split  upon  Col^am,  and  Cobham  retaliated^ 
The  two  priests  and  Broke  were  executed ;  Cobham,  Grey,  and 
)iarldiam  were  pardoned,  after  they  htA  been  brought  to  tho 
scaffold.  Baleigh  was  reprieved,  but  not  pardoned ;  and  remained 
in  confinement  in  the  Tower  niany  year$^ 

•  The  religious  disputes  between  the  church  and  the  puritans  induced 
James  to  call  a  conference  at  Hampton  Court,  on  pretence  of  finding 
i^pedients  which  might  reconcile  both  parties*  The  conference  was 
i)pened  January  14,  KKH.  The  puritans,  who  had  not  yet  separated 
from  the.  church  of  England,  dtsirc4  the  abplitiun  of  certain  cere- 
monies, as  the  use  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  ring  in  marriage,  tha 
surplice, and  the  like.  To  dome,of  their  demands  liie  king  yielded, 
Aifewalterationa  were  made  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  au 
addition  inserted  to  the  catechism ;  and  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  promised.  But  on  the  main  question*  obedience  to  the 
mlea  and  discnplina  of  the  church,  James  wguld  admit  of  no 
relaxation.  Quite  unexpectedly— for  he  had  been  brought  up  as  a 
presbyterian— from  the  beginning  of  the  conference,  he  bhowed  the 

•  She  wa»  the  datighter  of  the  duleevf  I  king'*    fattier.     (See  the  GeneelOfleA 
Uboz,  the  brother  of  lord  Damley.  the  i.Teble  of  the  SUuiits>.  J  ^  "* 
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stroDgest  propensity  to  the  established  church,  snd  inculcated 
the  maxim,  No  Bibhop,  ko  Kino.  The  puritans  were  bitterly 
dissatisfied. 

§  4.  The  popular  element  had  begun  to  develop  itseli  in  the 
House  of  C)ommons  in  the  declining  years  of  Elizabeth ;  and  it 
was  clear,  from  many  indications,  that  it  would  before  long  demand 
an  enlargement  of  its  privileges.  Though  not  puritans  in  the 
sense  of  antagonism  to  the  church,  many  of  the  members  inclined 
to  those  particuUr  tenets  which  were  considered  especially  Galvin- 
istic  and  puritanical ;  and  as  the  bishops  supported  the  measures 
of  the  court,  and  leaned  to  doctrines  of  an  opposite  tendency^ 
Puritanism  found  its  supporters  in  that  party  of  the  house  which 
was  opposed  to  the  court.  At  present,  however,  no  indication  of 
a  struggle  was  visible.  Upon  the  assemblii^  of  the  parliament 
(March  li),  1604)  the  commons  granted  the  king  tonnage  and 
pouada::e.*  When  the  upper  house  desired  that  the  commons 
would  take  into  consideration  "  a  relief  and  subsidy  to  his  msjesty," 
James,  foreseeing  that  it  might  lead  to  an  altercation  between  the 
two  houses,  already  exas(ierated  on  a  question  of  privilege  between 
themselves,  wisely  sent  a  letter  to  the  commons  declining  any 
further  supply.  The  house  was  profuse  in  its  gratitude.  It 
resolved  that  the  king's  letter  should  be  recorded,  **  for  an  ever- 
lasting memory  of  his  majesty's  grace."  All  knights  of  the  shires 
were  to  take  a  copy  of  it  to  be  read  in  their  several  counties,  and 
the  speaker  was  commanded  to  thank  the  king  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  house. 

This  summer  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  was  conclnded 
with  Spain,  and  was  signed  by  the  Spanish  ministers  at  London.  By 
it  James  was  bound  to  lend  no  aid  to  Holland  (August  18,  liSOi). 

§  5.  'ilie  Roman  catholics  had  expected  great  feivour  on  the 
accession  of  James ;  but  the  rigorous  measures  of  Elizabeth,  espe- 
cially against  the  priests,  were  not  relaxed.  Oatesby,  a  gentleman  of 
good  parts  and  of  an  ancient  family,  first  thought  of  a  most  extra- 
ordinary method  of  revenge.  His  scheme  was,  to  destroy  the  king, 
the  royal  family,  the  lords,  and  the  commons,  when  assembled  on 
the  fii-st  meeting  of  the  parliament,  by  blowing  them  up  with  gun- 
powder. The  project  was  communicated  to  Thomas  Winter,  who 
went  over  to  Flanders  in  April  to  solicit  aid  from  Spain.  He  re- 
turned to  £n<;land  with  Quy  Fawkes,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice, with  whose  veal  and  courage  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted. 
Thomas  Percy,  a  relation  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  was  now. 

*  Those,  which  arc  the  origin  of  our  |  Imporicd,  and  of  It.  Inthcpoimdonothet 
Antom-hoiise  ditties,  consisted  ctienj  of     aitlGtot. 
ft  dolj  of  3i.  upoo  KsrtTj  iim  of  wine  J 
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associntbd  iu  tlic  design.  The  conspirators,  five  in  number,  bound 
thcmselvcH  to  fiecrccy  by  an  uath,  before  Gerard,  a  Jesuit  Thus 
passed  tlie  spring  and  summer  of  the  year  1G04,  when  the  oonspira* 
tors  hired  in  Percy's  name  a  cellar  below  tibe  House  of  Lords. 
Thirty-six  barrels  of  powder  were  lodged  in  it,  the  whole  covered 
up  with  faggots  and  billets,  the  doors  of  the  eellar  boldly  flung  opeii» 
and  everybody  admitted,  as  if  it  contained  nothing  dangerous. 

The  dreadful  secret,  thou^  communicated  to  several  persons, 
had  been  religiously  kept  during  the  space  of  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half.  But  Gatesby's  funds  growing  exhausted,  he  was  coropalled  to 
seek  the  means  of  prooeoding  with  the  conspiracy  by  enlisting  other 
persons ;  and  particularly  sir  Everard  Digby,  of  Qayhurst,  in  Buck« 
inghamshire,  and  Francis  Tresham,  of  Rushton,  in  Northampton- 
shire, two  opulent  Roman  catholic  grntfemen.  It  is  suspected  that 
the  pl0t  was  revealed  by  Tresham.  'i  en  days  before  the  meeting  of 
pariiament,  lord  Mounteagle,  a  catholic  peer,  son  to  loid  Morley  and 
brother-in-law  of  Tresham,  received  tlio  following  letter,  which  had 
been  deliverod  to  his  servant  by  an  unknown  hand.  ^  My  lord, 
out  of  the  love  I  Ixsar  to  some  of  your  friends,  I  have  a  care  oi  jovu 
preservation.  Therefore  I  would  advise  you,  as  yon  tend^  your  life, 
to  devise  some  excuse  to  shift  off  your  attendance  at  this  paiiiament. 
For  God  and  man  hath  concurred  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  this 
time.  And  think  not  slightly  of  this  advertisement ;  but  retira 
yourself  into  your  country,  where  you  may  expect  the  event  in 
safety.  For  though  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  stir,  yet,  I  say, 
they  shall  receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parliament,  and  yet  they 
shall  not  see  who  hurts  them.''  Mounteagle  communicated  this  to 
lord  Salisbury,*  and  be  to  the  king,  who  conjectured,  from  the  serious 
and  earnest  style  of  the  letter,  that  it  implied  something  dangerous 
and  im portant.  A  teri-th^e  bhwy  and  yet  the  aiuhon  concealed,  seemed 
to  denote  some  contrivance  by  gunpowder;  and  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  inspect  all  the  vaults  below  the  houses  of  parliament 
The  task  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  lord  chamberiain,  who 
purposely  delayed  the  search  till  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament. He  remarked  those  great  piles  of  wood  and  faggots  which 
lay  in  the  vault  under  the  upper  house,  and  he  cast  his  rye  upon 
Fawkes,  whd  stood  in  a  dark  corner,  and  passed  himself  off  for 
Percy's  servant  These  circiunstances  appeared  suspicious,  and  It 
was  resolved  that  a  more  thorough  inspection  should  be  made. 
About  midnight,  sir  Thomas  Knevet,  a  justice  of  peace,  was  sent 


•  It  is  certain  that  Cecil  knew  of  tbe 

plot  some  time  before.    Lord  Mounteagle 

was  unquestionably  concerned  in  it ;  and 

It  liss  been  surmised  that,  feanuz  to  bo 

J7 


betrayed  by  other  conspirators,  he  pro^ 
cured  this  letter  to  ho  w  ritten  to  bimscl4 
and  60  made  a  merit  of  bis  discovery. 
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with  proper  attendants ;  and  before  the  door  of  the  vault  finding 
Fawkes,  who  had  just  finished  all  his  preparations,  he  immediately 
seized  him,  and,  tiiming  over  the  faggots,  discovered  the  powder 
(November  5).  The  matches,  and  everything  proper  for  setting  fire 
to  the  train,  were  taken  in  Fawkes's  pocket ;  who,  findii^  his  guilt 
now  apparent,  and  seeing  no  refuge  but  in  boldness  and  despair, 
expressed  the  utmost  regret  that  he  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  firing 
the  powder  at  once,  and  so  sweetening  his  own  death  by  that  of  his 
enemies.  Before  the  council  he  displayed  the  same  intrepid  firm- 
ness ;  and,  tHough  he  was  put  to  the  rack  in  the  Tower,  he  docs  not 
appear  to  have  disclosed  the  names  of  his  associates  till  they  bad 
already  risen  in  arms. 

Catcsby,  Percy,  and  the  other  criminals,  hearing  that  Fawkes  was 
arrested,  hurried  down  to  Warwickshire,  where  sir  Everard  Digby, 
thinking  himself  assured  that  success  had  attended  his  confederates, 
was  already  prepared  to  seize  the  i>rincess  Elizabeth.  They  then 
proceeded  to  Holbeach,  in  Staffordshire,  hoping  to  maintain  them- 
selves by  a  rising  of  the  catholics  in  their  favour;  but  none  stirred. 
Pursued  by  the  shorififs,  and  surrounded  on  every  side,  they  could 
no  longer  entertain  hopes  of  escape.  The  powder  they  had  brought 
with  them  accidentally  took  fire  and  injured  some  of  them.  Regard- 
ing thi^  as  a  work  of  divine  retaliation,  they  prepared  for  death, 
and  spent  the  time  in  prayer.  At  eleven  the  sheriff  arrived,  and 
fired  upon  the  house.  Percy  and  Oatesby  were  killed  by  one  shot. 
Digby,  Book  wood,  Thomas  Winter,  and  others,  being  taken  prisoners, 
were  tried,  convicted,  and  died  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner 
(January  30-31,  1G06).  Gerard  suffered  the  same  fate.  Tresham 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  died  on  the  27th  of  Decem- 
ber. On  the  meeting  of  parliament  (January  21),  James,  in  his 
opening  speech,  declared  that  he  would  only  punish  those  who 
were  actually  concerned  in  the  plot ;  but  the  parliament  ]'assed 
various  acts  of  renewed  severity  against  the  catholics:  and  the 
methods  adopted  for  aggravating  the  horrors  of  the  late  attempt 
formed  a  sufficient  excuse  for  withholding  all  moderation  in  the 
treatment  of  catholics,  and  fur  bringing  under  suspicion  all  that 
ventured  to  suggest  it 

§  6.  In  1607  James  recommended  to  parliament  the  union  of 
England  and  Scotland;  but  the  proposal  was  not  acceptable  to  either 
people,  and  little  progress  was  made.  Another  session  was  held  in 
1610,  when  the  king  was  full  of  hopes  of  receiving  supply,  and  the 
commons  of  circumscribing  his  prerogative.  The  earl  of  Salisbury 
laid  open  the  king*s  nocessities,  first  to  the  ])eers,  then  to  a  committee 
of  the  bwer  house.  1'he  commons,  not  to  shock  the  king  with  an 
abfiolcitc  rcfusr.l,  granted  him  one  subsidy  and  one  fifteenth,  which 
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would  scarcely  amount  to  100,OOOZ.*  Under  the  pressuro  of  his 
increasing  necessities,  the  king  liad  raised  the  customs  payahle  upon 
certain  commodities  (1608).  But  a  spirit  of  liberty  had  now  taken 
possession  of  the  house ;  the  leading  members,  men  of  independent 
genius  and  enlarged  vieAVs,  began  to  regulate  their  opinions  more  by 
the  consequences  they  foresaw,  than  by  the  precedents  which  were 
set  before  them.  Though  former  sovereigns  had  done  the  same, 
and  it  had  been  decided  by  the  judges  that  such  impositions  were 
donstitntional,  the  commons,  regardless  of  the  king's  prerogative, 
passed  a  bill  abolishing  these  new  rates,  which  was  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  They  likewise  discovered  some  discontent  against 
the  king's  proclamations,  against  the  practice  of  bwrowing  on  privy 
seals,  and  other  abuses;  and  they  made  remonstrances  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  High  Oommissum  Court,  with  which,  however, 
James  refused  compliance.  But  the  business  which  chiefly  occupied 
them  during  this  session  was  the  abolition  of  wardships  and  pur- 
veyance,— prerogatives  which  were  more  or  less  touched  on  every 
session  during  the  whole  reign  of  James.  To  put  an  end  to  this 
dispute,  a  bargain  was  struck,  called  the  Great  Contract,  by  which 
the  king  consented  to  abandon  these  antiquated  rights  of  the  crown 
for  a  settled  income  of  200,000?.  a  year.  But  before  this  agreement 
could  be  embodied  in  an  act  of  parliament,  the  summer  vacation 
had  arrived.  When  winter  came  the  temper  of  the  two  parties  was 
altenxi  for  the  worse.  The  commons  now  demanded  more  than 
James  was  willing  to  concede ;  and  in  displeasure  his  first  parlia- 
ment was  dissolved  (February  9,  1611),  after  it  had  sat  nearly 
seven  years. 

The  year  1610  was  distinguished  by  the  murder  of  the  French 
monarchy  Henry  IV.,  by  the  poniard  of  the  fanatical  Ravaillac.  In 
England  anti|jathy  to  the  catholics  was  increased  by  this  tragical 
event ;  and  some  of  the  law^  which  had  formerly  been  enacted,  in 
order  tO  keep  the  catholics  in  awe,  were  now  made  more  stringent 
and  executed  with  greater  severity. 

§  7.  About  this  time  the  king  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  project 
he  had  framed  to  civilize  the  Irish,  and  render  their  subjection 
durable  and  useful  to  the  crown  of  England.  He  proccoded  in  this 
work  by  a  steady,  regular,  and  well-concerted  plan.  In  particular, 
six-  of  the  counties  of  Ulster  having  fallen  to  the  crown  by  the 
attainder  of  Tyrone,  he  resolved  to  plant  in  them  new  colonies. 
The  property  was  divided  into  moderate  shares,  the  largest  not 
exceeding  2000  acres ;  tenants  were  brought  over  from  England 
and. Scotland;  and  by  these  means  Ulster,  from  being  the  most 
vild  and  disorderly  province  of  all  Ireland,  soon  became  the  bosfc 
*  Tke  expenditaro  was  aboat  500,0001.  n  year,  t'le  looome  aboat  320,000t. 
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cUltiyated  Asd  most  civilized.  To  nue  the  funds  needed  for  this 
enterprise  and  for  the  defence  of  the  colonists,  a  new  order  of 
iy)hility,  called  baronetcy,  was  created.  The  patents  were  sold  lor 
1095i[.  apiece.  Hence  baronets  bear  on  their  shields  the  arms  of 
Ulster,  a  bloody  hand.* 

The  t;udden  death  of  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  in  his  19tli  year 
(November  5,  Kil'J),  diffused  a  nnivenal  grivf  throughout  the  nation. 
It  is  with  ))eculiar  fondness  that  historians  mention  him,  and  in 
every  respect  liis  merit  seems  to  have  been  extraordioary.  The 
marriago  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  with  Frederick,  elector  palatine, 
was  concluded  sonio  time  after  the  death  of  the  prince  (February 
14,  1G13),  and  served  to  dissipate  the  grief  which  arose  on  that 
melanoholy  event ;  but  this  marriage  ultimately  proved  itself  an 
unhappy  event  to  the  king,  as  well  as  to  his  sun-in-law,  and  was  of 
iU  consequence  to  the  reputation  and  fortunes  of  both. 
.  §  8.  Shortly  after  the  king's  accession,  Robert  Carr,  a  youth 
of  a  good  family  in  Scotland,  arrived  in  London.  His  natural 
accomplishments  couRisted  in  g<od  looks,  his  acquired  abilities  in 
an  easy  air  and  graceful  demeanour.  Ho  had  letters  of  recom-- 
mendation  ta  his  countryman  lord  Hay ;  and  that  nobleman  as-f 
signed  him  tho  office,  at  a  match  of  tilting,  of  presenting  to  the 
king  his  buckler  and  device.  The  king  beeame  strongly  attached 
to  him,  taught  him  the  elements  of  the  Latin  grammar,  intending 
to  train  him  as  his  private  secretary.  In  1607  he  was  sworn 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  was  alterwards  knighted,  and 
eventually  creiited  earl  of  Somerset  (November- 4, 1G13).  He  con- 
tracted a  friendship  with  an  unscrupulous  adventurer,  sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  who  trusted  to  Carr  for  his  hopes  of  preferment.  But 
an  event  soon  happened  which  proved  the  ruin  of  both.  Carr  had 
succeeded  to  Salisbury's  power  on  the  death  of  that  able  minister 
in  1612,  and  had  been  created  viscount  Rochester  in  the  previous 
year.  He  entertained  a  passion  for  the  wife  of  the  earl  of  E8sex,t 
who  was  engaged  in  obtainingadivorco  from  her  husband.  Overbury, 
to  whom  he  communicated  his  design  to  marry  her,  strongly  opposed 
it :  ai^d  iu  order  to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  Rochester,  ixkatigated  by 
the  countess,  persuaded  the  king  to  send  him  on  an  embassy  into 
Russia.  But  Overbury  declined  .this  proposal,  was  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  died  there  after  a  rigorous  confinement  of  six 
months  (September  15,  1613),  not  without  suspicion  of  poison* 
The  countess  was  accused  of  the  crime  (1615).    Weston,  a  warder 


*  This  new  creation  — though  often 
ridiculed— WAS  of  excellent  i«rvice;  for 
11  opened  to  weattby  coimnanen,  now 
grefttly  £nxi<:hGd  by  the  extension  of  com- 


merce, the  djsUnetions  of  npbili^,  ikoni 
which  they  hod  been  rigidly  excluded. 

t  Enex  had  been  rest  orcd  to  tiM  Iwnoiil* 
of  hia  father  iu  ICOJ. 
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of  the  Tower,  her  agent,  wfis  executed,  with  aereral  othei:s ;  and  hei 
husband  was  vehemently  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the  plot; 
After  a  long  trial  both  were  sentenced  to.  die,  but  were  imnloncd  bj 
the  king,  and  eventually,  set  at  liberty  in  1622. 

§  9.  Meanwhile  a  new  tavoorite  had  ap|)eared  on  the  scene.  Oeorge 
Yilliers,  better  known  as  the  duke  of  i^uckin;j;liam,  a  youth  of  two 
and  twenty,  a  younger  brother  of  a  goi  d  family,  returned  in  1G14 
from  his  travels,  and  was  remarked  for  the  advantages  of  a  hand^ 
some  person,  genteel  air,  and  fashionable  apparel.  In  ability  ho 
was  flEu:  superior  to  Somerset.  Confident,  intrepid,  free-spoken  to 
the  very  verge  of  imprudence,  he  uttacbed  himself  to  the  person 
of  the  king,  and  never  scrupled  to  express  openly  his  hatred  or 
contempt  for  those  who  differed  from  Mm.  In  a  court  full  of 
intrigues  and  rival  parties,  such  a  disposition  would  have  been 
oertain  to  expose  him  to  malevolent  expressions,  had  ho  done  nothing 
to  deserve  them ;  but  at  this  juncture,  when  the  commons  >vera 
determined  on  restrioting  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  the 
utmost  caution  and  moderation  were  required  to  prevent  a  rupture, 
the  conduct  of  Villiers  provoked  the  bitterest  animosities.  It  is 
true  that  James  kept  the  decision  of  political  questions  in  his  own 
hands,  but  acoesa  to  royal  favour  was  through  Buckingham. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  James  created  him  visooimt  Villiers, 
earl,  marquis,  and  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  conferred  upon  him 
some  of  the  highest  oifices  in  the  kingdom.  By  these  prematura 
and  exorbitsmt  honours,  the  king  took  an  infallible  method  to  ruiri 
him.  It  must,  however,  be  stated  that  in  these  acts  of  favouritism 
James  was  swayed  by  other  motives  besides  personal  affection. 
He  had  come  to  Kngland  with  little  knowledge  of  English  politics ; 
and  so  long  as  Salisbury  lived,  whom  he  implicitly  trusted  in  all 
matters  of  govemment«  James  had  no  favourites.  At  his  death,  eo 
bitter  were  the  rivalries  between  the  Scotch  and  English  nobles, 
that  James,  who  would  have  preferred  the  former,  dared  not  select 
a  successor  to  Salisbury  from  either  party.  A  young  man,  like 
Villiers,  of  some  ability  and  agreeable  manners,  but  not  formidable  for 
his  birth  or  riches,  was  a  more  manageable  instrument  for  the  king's 
purpose.  At  this  time,  also,  the  number  of  the  House  of  Lords  was 
greatly  diminished,  for  the  jealous  policy  of  the  Tudors  bad  impaired 
its  influence,  and  it  had  become  quite  subordinate  in  importance  to 
the  commons.  The  older  peers  owed  nothing  to  James.  To  couuter-^ 
balance  the  power  of  the  commons,  a  new  and  augmented  nobility 
was  desirable ;  and  as  they  would  owe  their  honours  to  James,  he 
naturally  expected  to  And  them  more  compliant.* 

*  In  ie21  Uie  Hoiue  of  Lords  protested  against  the  making  sach  »  mnltitade  of 
flootch  and  Irish  lords. 
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§  1.0.  The  commencement  of  English  colonization  dates  from  the 
reign  of  James.  In  that  of  Elizabeth,  Raleigh  had  endeavoured 
to  I'lant  a  colony  in  North  America,  in  the  district  called  after  the 
queen,  Virginia ;  bat  it  proved  a  failure.  Towards  the  close  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  James,  several  dis- 
coveries and  surveys  were  made  in  North  America ;  and  in  1606 
James  granted  chturters  to  two  companies — the  London  of  South 
Virginia  Company,  and  the  Plymouth  Company — for  ilanting 
colonies  in  that  quarter:  in  consequence  of  which  James  Town, 
in  the  bay  of  Chesapeake,  was  founded  in  the  following  year,  aud 
was  preserved  from  destruction  by  the  courage  and  fortitude  of 
John  Smith.  In  1610  Lord  Delaware  proceeded  thither  as  gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  with  a  new  body  of  emigrants,  who  were  again 
reinforced  in  the  following  year;  and  from  this  time  the  colony 
fiourlBhod  and  increased.  In  1610  a  charter  was  also  granted  for 
the  colonization  of  Newfoundland.  At  the  same  period  the  trade 
to  the  east  was  fostered  and  cncoumged  by  the  government.  On 
the  31st  December,  1600,  the  East  India  Company  was  established 
by  a  charter  of  Elizabeth  for  15  years,  which  was  renewed  by  James 
in  1609  for  an  unlimited  period;  and  in  1612  the  first  English 
factory  Avas  established  at  Surat.    (Supplement,  Note  III.) 

But  the  man  who  had  given  the  first  impulse  to  British  coloniza- 
tion was  still  languishing  in  prison.  The  long  sufferings  of  Raleigh 
had  worn  out  his  unix)pularity.  People  forgot  that  he  had  been  the 
bitter  enemy  of  their  great  favourite  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  were 
struck  with  the  extensive  genius  of  the  man  who,  educated  amidst 
naval  and  military  enter()rises,  had  cultivated  literature  with  no 
little  success  They  admired  his  unbroken  magnanimity,  which  at 
his  age  aud  under  his  circumstances  could  engage  him  to  undertake 
so  great  a  work  as  his  **  History  of  the  World."  To  increase  these 
favouciible  dispositions,  on  which  ho  built  the  hopes  of  recovering 
his  liberty,  he  spread  the  re|K)rt  of  a  gold  mine  in  Guiana,  a 
country  he  had  visited  20  years  before,  and  which  was  suflScicnt, 
according  to  his  representation,  not  only  to  enrich  all  the  adven- 
turers, but  to  afford  immense  treasures  to  the  nation.  Though 
he  still  refused  to  grant  Raleigh  a  pardon,  the  king  released  him 
fi-om  the  Tower,  and  oonfeiTed  on  him  authority  over  his  fellow- 
adventurers;  exacting,  however,  a  promise  from  him  that  he  should 
not  approach  the  S[)anish  territory  on  forfeiture  of  his  life.  Raleigh 
maintained  that  the  English  title  to  the  whole  of  Guiana,  by 
virtue  of  its  discovery,  remained  ceitain  and  indefeasible ;  but 
it  happened  in  the  mean  time  that  the  Spaniards,  not  knowing  or 
not  acknowled;;ing  this  claim,  had  taken  possession  of  a  ])art  of 
Guiana,  had  formed  a  settlement  on  the  river  Orinoco,  and  built  a 
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town  called  St.  Thomas.  Baleigh  sent  his  men  up  tho  river  with- 
out distinct  orders  to  avoid  lighting.  They  seized  and  plundered 
the  Spanish  settlement.  Tho  gold  they  expected  eluded  their 
search.  The  other  adventurers  now  concluded  that  they  had  been 
deceived  by  Raleigh,  and  thought  it  safest  to  return  immediately 
to  England,  and  carry  him  along  with  them  to  answer  for  his  con- 
duct. Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  whose  brother  had  been 
killed  in  resisting  Raleigh's  men,  demanded  justice;  and  James 
aigned  the  warrant  for  his  execution  upon  his  former  sentence. 

Raleigh,  finding  his  fate  inevitable,  collected  all  his  counig>*. 
*'  'Tis  a  sharp  remedy,"  he  said,  "  but  a  sure  one  for  all  ills,**  when 
he  felt  the  edge  of  the  axe  by  which  he  was  to  be  beheaded.  With 
the  utmost  indifferenee  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  and  re- 
ceived the  fatal  blow.  In  his  death  there  appeared  the  same  great 
mind  which  during  his  Ufe  had  displayed  itself  in  all  his  conduct 
and  behaviour  (October  29, 1618).  No  measure  of  James's  reign 
was  attended  with  more  public  dissatisfaction.  It  was  regarded  as 
a  piece  of  complaisance  towards  Spain,  with  which  country  James 
was  now  meditating  more  intimate  connections.* 

§  11.  In  1611  James  proposed  to  marry  his  son  to  the  Spanish 
infanta.  In  1014,  after  parliament  was  dissolved,  he  renewed  the 
proposal :  "  Money  l:e  must  have,  and  if  he  could  not  get  money 
from  parliament,  ho  would  get  it  from  the  king  of  Spain  as  a 
daughters  portion."  The  court  of  Spain,  though  determined  to 
contract  no  alliance  with  a  heretic,  entered  into  negociations  with 
James,  which  they  artfully  protracted;  and  the  transactions  in 
Germany,  so  important  to  the  Austrian  greatness,  became  every 
day  a  new  motive  for  this  duplicity  of  conduct.  In  1618  tho 
states  of  fiohemia,  which  were  in  open  revolt  against  tho  emperor 
Ferdinand  U.  for  the  defence  of  their  religious  liberties,  had  elected 
Frederick,  elector  palatine,  for  their  king.  In  addition  to  his  own 
forces,  Frederick  was  son-in-law  to  the  king  of  England,  and  nephew 
to  prince  Maurice,  whose  authority  was  become  almost  absolute  in  tho 
United  Provinces.  The  Bohemians  hoped  that  these  princes,  moved 
by  the  connections  of  blood,  as  well  as  by  the  tie  of  their  common 
religion,  wonld  interest  themselves  in  the  fortunes  of  Frederick, 
and  would  promote  his  greatness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  catholic 
princes  of  the  empire  had  embraced  Ferdinand's  defence ;  and, 
above  all,  the  Spanish  monarch,  deeming  his  own  interest  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  younger  branch  of  his  family,  prepared 
powerful  succours  from  Italy  and  from  the  Low  Countries  (1619). 

*  BitiTe  M  be  was,  Raleigh  was  nn-  j  his  principles,  TbegovernxneiithadoUier 
■crapuloofl.  By  his  sea  life,  like  many  eTldimoe  against  him  than  what  wMpitH 
tf  hia  eontanponriea,  he  had  tamisbeU  ^  duoed  upon  tbt"  trial. 
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The  news  of  tiiMO  eT^nts  no  sooner  readied  England  than  the 
-whole  kingdom  was  on  fire  to  engage  in  the  quarrel.  But  James 
was  in  no  condition,  nor  had  he  the  temper,  to  embark  in  a  con- 
tinental war.  He  hesitated ;  aod,  after  much  irresolution  resolved 
to  defend  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  palatine,  but  to  give  him 
no  support  in  his  claim  on  Bohemia.  Meanwhile  affairs  everywhere 
hastened  to  a  crisis.  Almost  at  the  same  time  it  was  known  iu 
England  that  Frederick,  being  defeated  in  the  great  and  decisive 
battle  of  Plague,  had  fled  with  his  family  into  Holland,  and  that 
Spinola,  the  Spanish  commander,  had  invaded  the  palatinate,  and, 
meeting  with  no  resistance,  except  from  some  princes  of  the  union, 
and  from  one  English  regiment  of  2400  men,  commanded  by  the 
brave  sir  Horace  Vere,  had  in  a  little  time  reduced  the  greater  part 
of  that  principality  (1620>    (Supplement,  Note  lY.) 

§  12.  Loud  wore  now  the  murmurs  and  complaints  against  the 
king's  neutrality  and  inactive  disposition;  but  the  only  attention 
James  paid  to  this  feeling  was  to  make  it  a  pretence  for  obtaining 
money.  He  first  tried  the  expedient  of  a  Benevolence,  but  the 
jealousy  of  liberty  was  now  roused,  and  the  nation  regarded  such 
expedients  as  extortions,  contrary  to  law,  and  dangerous  to  freedom. 
A  parliament  was  found  to  be  the  only  resource  which  could  furnish 
any  large  supplies;  and  writs  were  accordingly  issued  for  sum^ 
moningthat  great  council  of  the  nation  (January  30, 1621).  The 
parliament  met  in  a  very  discontented  mood.  What  the  king  most 
needed  was  a  supply,  and  the  commons  were  in  no  humour  to 
gmnt  it  They  proceeded  at  once  to  the  examination  of  grievances. 
They  found  that  patents  had  been  granted  to  sir  Giles  Mompesson 
for  licensing  inns  and  alehouses,  and  for  gold  and  silver  thread, 
which  he  was  accused  of  making  of  baser  metaL  The  commons 
proceeded  against  him  by  way  of  impeachment — a  revival  of  a 
practice  sometimes  adopted  under  the  Lancastrian  kings,  but  of 
which  there  had  been  no  instance  nnder  the  Tudors.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  the  commons  carried  their  scrutiny  into  othei 
abuses,  and  sent  up  an  impeachment  to  the  peers  against  tht 
celebrated  Bacon,  now  viscount  St.  Albans  and  lord  chancellor. 
His  want  of  economy  and  his  indulgence  to  his  servants  had  involved 
him  in  necessities.  He  was  accused  of  taking  bribes  from  suitors 
in  chancery,  by  the  title  of  presents.  Conscious  of  guilt,  ^e  chan* 
celior  deprecated  the  vengeance  of  his  judges ;  and  endeavoured,  by 
a  general  avowal,  to  escape  the  confusion  of  a  stricter  enquiry.  The 
lords  insisted  on  a  particular  confession  of  all  his  corruptions.  He 
acknowledged  the  articles ;  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  40,000?., 
to  bo  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the  king*s  pleasure,  to  be 
for  ever  incapable  of  any  office,  place,  or  employment,  or  of  ever 
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again  sitting  in  parliament,  or  coming  within  the  verge  of  the  court 
CMay  3).  In  consideration  of  his  great  merit,  the  king  released 
him  in  a  little  time  from  the  Tower,  remitted  his  fine,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  his  sentence,  and  paid  him  his  pension  of  1200^ 
three  years  in  advance.  And  that  great  philosopher  at  Inst 
ackoowledged  with  regret  that  he  had  too  long  neglected  the  true 
ambition  of  a  fiue  genius;  and^by  plunging  into  business  and  affiiirs 
which  requiro  much  less  capacity,  but  greater  firmness  of  mind, 
than  the  pursuits  of  learning,  had  exposed  himself  to  such  grievous 
calamities. 

§  13.  Time  was  passing  rapidly,  and  nothing  had  yet  been  done 
in  parliament  for  the  war.  But  beiore  the  House  of  Commons  ad- 
journed for  the  summer^  they  passed  a  unanimous  resolution  to  spend 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  defence  of  their  religion  and  of  the  palati- 
nate, **  lifting  up  their  hats  in  their  hands  so  high  as  they  could  hold 
them,  as  a  visible  testimony  of  their  unanimous  consent,  in  such 
sort  that  the  like  had  scarce  ever  been  seen  in  parliament.''  This 
solemn  protestation  and  pledge  was  recorded  in  the  journals.  The 
a&irs  of  the  elector  palatine  proceeded  from  bad  to  worse.  His  allies 
fell  rapidly  from  him,  and  made  their  peace  with  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand II.  Frederick  professed  his  Willingness  to  reskiji  all  claim  to 
Bohemia ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  unable  to  defend  the  upper  pakti<& 
nate,  he  withdrew  upon  the  lower,  piursued  by  Tilly  at  the  head  of  the 
imperial  forces.  James's  son-in-law,  the  chosen  champion  of  pro- 
testantism, was  in  danger  of  losing  all  his  dominions.  To  avoid  such 
an  eventuality  and  enable  Mansfeld  to  keep  the  field,  the  king 
re-assembled  parliament  and  demanded  a  subsidy  (November  20). 
But  the  commons  were  in  no  hurry  to  meet  the  demand.  Their 
late  successes  encouraged  them  to  higher  flights.  They  had  already 
claimed,  by  the  encouragement  of  sir  Edward  Coke,  to  act  as  a 
court  of  judicature  and  administer  oaths  like  the  House  of 
Lords ;  but  the  claim  had  been  stoutly  resisted  by  the  peers.  When 
the  lord  treasurer  stated  the  ocscasion  for  the  supply,  reminding 
them  of  their  solemn  promise,  so  lately  made,  he  was  tamely 
listened  to.  They  deferred  the  question  to  a  consideration  of  griev-* 
ances,  and,  omitting  all  reference  to  the  unfortunate  Frederick, 
drew  up  a  long  remonstrance  against  popery  in  general,  indulgences 
to  catholics,  and  the  proposed  marrii^e  with  the  infanta.  As  soon 
as  the  king  heard  of  the  intended  remonstrance,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  s^x^ker,  in  which  he  sharply  rebuked  the  house  for  openly 
debating  matters  on  which  their  opinion  had  not  been  required ; 
and  he  strictly  forbad  them  to  meddle  with  anything  that  regarded 
his  government  or  deep  matters  of  state.  The  commons  replied  by 
insisting  on  their  former  remonstrance,  and  their  right  to  debate 
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on  any  businesa  they  pleased.  So  vigorous  an  answer  was  nowise 
calculated  to  appease  the  king.  It  is  said,  when  the  approach  of 
the  committee  who  were  to  present  it  was  notified  to  him,  he  ordered 
twelve  stools  to  be  brought  for  the  twelve  ambassadors,  as  he 
termed  them.  In  his  answer  he  commented  on  the  unfitness  of  the 
house  to  enter  on  affairs  of  government,  and  told  them  that  their 
privileges  were  derived  from  the  grace  and  permission  of  his  an- 
cestors, but  that,  as  long  as  they  contained  themselves  ^nthin  the 
limits  of  their  duty,  he  would  be  careful  to  maintain  and  preserve 
their  lawful  liberties  and  privileges. 

Thb  open  protensi  ^n  of  the  king's  naturally  gave  great  alarm  to 
the  commons.  In  a  thin  house,  the  day  before  they  adjourned,  they 
drew  up  a  protestation  (December  18),  in  which  they  repeated 
their  former  claims  for  freedom  of  speech,  and  an  unbounded 
authority  to  iuterposo  with  their  advice  and  counsel;  and  they 
asserted  *^  that  the  liberties,  franchises,  privileges,  and  jurisdictions 
of  parliament  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted  birthright  and  in- 
heritance of  the  subjects  of  England."  *  On  the  dOth,  the  king 
sent  for  the  journals,  and  with  his  own  liand,  before  the  council,  he 
tore  out  this  protestation,  and  ordorctl  liis  reasons  to  1>e  inserted  in 
the  council  book.  After  the  dissolution  (Feb.  1622),  tar  Edward 
Ooke  was  sent  to  the  Tower,t  and  Pym  was  confined  to  his 
own  house;  some  others,  as  a  lighter  punishment,  were  sent  to 
Ireland,  on  the  king's  service. 

§  14.  James  now  attempted  to  raise  money  by  a  Benevolence, 
and  obtained  enough  to  supix>rt  Yere's  volunteers  for  a  few  months 
longer.  He  then  had  recourse  to  diplomacy ;  but  diplomacy  with- 
out the  support  of  parliament  was  of  little  avail.  Step  by  step  the 
palatinate  was  lost.  He  now  turned  his  attention  to  Spain ;  and 
he  doubted  not,  if  he  could  effect  his  son's  marriage  with  the  infanta, 
but  that,  after  so  intimate  a  conjunction,  the  restoration  of  the 
palatine  could  easily  bo  obtained.  A  dispensation  from  Rome  was 
requisite  for  the  marriage  of  the  infanta  with  a  protestant  prince ; 
and  the  king  of  Spain,  having  undertaken  to  procure  that  dispen- 
sation, had  thereby  acquired  the  means  of  retarding  at  pleasure  or  of 
forwarding  the  marriage,  and  at  the  same  time  of  concealing  entirely 
his  defflgns  from  the  court  of  England.  To  soften  the  objection  on 
the  score  of  religion,  James  issued  public  orders  for  discharging  all 
popish  recusants  who  were  imprisoned;  and  it  was  daily  appre- 


*  The  language  is  sindloosly  ambiim- 
ooa,  and  was  doubtlcflB  saggmUd  by  Coke. 
The  ating  waa  in  tba  tail  of  it. 

t  Sir  Bilward  Coke,  Uie  rival  and 
enemy  of  Bacon,  and  the  most  eminent 
lawyer  of  thoce  timet,  bad  b::en  created 


chief  Justice  of  tiw  King's  Bench  in  1613; 
but  having  lost  the  &voar  of  James  by  hii 
oppoaitlon  to  the  ooori  be  wm  deprived 
of  his  seat  upon  the  bench  in  isilk  and 
wM  returned  to  parliament  in  ItXU 
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hended  that  he  would  forUd,  for  the  future,  the  oxocutkm  of  the 
penal  laws  enacted  against  them.  By  this  concession,  as  well  as  by 
the  skilful  negociations  of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  James's  ambassador 
iu  Spain,  matters  seemed  to  haye  been  nearly  brought  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion,  when  all  these  flattering  prospects  were  suddenly 
blasted.  Buckinglmm  was  persuaded  that  a  visit  to  Spain  by 
Charles  himself  would  be  a  more  expeditious  method  of  securing 
the  hand  of  the  infanta  than  the  involved  and  circuitous  route  of 
diplomacy.  The  mind  of  the  young  prince  was  inflamed  by  this 
romantic  idea ;  and,  having  with  difficulty  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  king,  the  prince  and  Buckingham,  with  three  attendants,  passed 
disguised  and  undiscovered  through  France,  under  the  names  of 
John  and  Thomas  Smith.  They  even  ventured  into  a  court-ball  at 
IVis,  where  Charles  saw  the  princess  Henrietta  Maria,  then  13 
years  old,  whom  he  afterwards  espoused.  In  18  days  after  their 
departure  from  London  they  arrived  at  Madrid  (March  7,  1623), 
and  surprised  everybody  by  so  unusual  a  step.  Philip,  by  the 
most  studious  eivtlities,  showed  the  respect  which  he  bore  to  his 
royal  guest.  He  conferred  on  him  the  golden  key.  He  introduced 
Charles  into  the  palace  w^ith  the  pomp  and  ceremony  accorded 
to  the  kings  of  Spain  on  their  coronation.  The  infanta,  how* 
ever,  was  only  shown  to  her  lover  in  presence  of  the  courts  the 
Spanish  ideas  of  decency  being  so  strict  as  not  to  allow  of  any 
further  intercourse  till  the  arrival  of  the  dispensation.  A .  treaty 
was  soon  concluded  in  which  nothing  could  reasonably  be  found 
fault  with,  except  one  article,  in  which  the  king  promised  that 
the  children  should  be  educated  by  the  princess  till  ten  years  of 
age.  This  condition  could  not  bo  insisted  on  but  with  a  view  of 
seasoning  their  minds  with  catholic  principles ;  and  though  so  tender 
an  age  seemed  a  sufficient  security  against  theological  prejudices, 
yet  the  same  reason  which  nuide  the  ]x>pe  insert  that  article  should 
have  induced  James  to  reject  it.  But  besides  the  public  treaty 
there  were  separate  articles,  privately  sworn  to  by  the  king  and  his 
council,  in  which  he  promised  to  suspend  the  pennl  laws  against 
catholics,  to  procure  a  repeal  of  them  in  parliament,  and  to  grant  a 
toleration  for  the  exercise  of  the  catholic  religion  in  private  houses. 
•But  meanwhile  Gregory  XV.,  who  granted  the  dispensation,  died, 
and  Urban  YIIL,  his  successor,  delayed  sending  a  new  dispensation 
in  hopes  of  extorting  fresh  concessions.  As  a  further  impediment, 
a  condition  was  imposed  that  the  infanta  should  remain  a  year  in 
Spain  after  her  marriage.  Charles  chafed  against  these  restrictions. 
Month  after  month  slipped  away,  and  he  was  no  nearer  the 
attainment  of  his  object.  James  also  became  impatient.  On  th^ 
firfet  hint  Charles  obtained  permission  to  return,  and  Philip  graced 
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his  departure  with  aII  the  circumstances  of  elaborate  cmlity  and 
ie$poct  which  had  attended  his  reception.  But  Charles  was  deeply 
<^ended,  and  when  he  left  Madrid  he  was  firmly  determined  to  break 
off  the  treaty  with  Spain.    He  reached  England  October  6. 

§  15.  A  rupture  with  Spain,  and  the  loss  of  two  millions  of  crowns, 
were  prospects  little  agreeable  to  the  pacific  and  indigent  James ;  bat 
finding  his  only  son  bent  against  a  match  which  had  always  been 
opposed  by  his  people  and  his  parliament,  he  yielded  to  difficulties 
which  he  could  not  overcome.  Buckingham  assumed  the  direction 
of  the  negociations;  and  Bristol  received  positive  orders  not  to 
deliver  the  proxy,  which  had  been  left  in  his  hands,  or  conclude 
tho  marriage,  till  security  were  given  for  the  full  restitution  of  the 
palatinate.  Short  of  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  the  Spaniard  promised 
everything ;  but  without  the  sword  the  palatinate  was  not  to  be 
recovered.  If  James  was  to  regain  his  daughter's  dominions  he 
must  prepare  for  war;  but  war  could  only  be  carried  on  with  the 
rapport  of  parliament.  The  infanta  laid  aside  the  title  of  princess 
of  Wales,  which  she  had  borne  after  the  arrival  of  the  dispensation 
from  Rome^  and  dropped  the  study  of  the  EngUsh  language. 

A  fourth  parliament  met  February  19,  1624,  but  their  enthu- 
siasm in  behalf  of  the  palatinate  had  evaporated  with  the  tossing 
up  of  their  hats  in  1621.  They  were  now  fully  bent  on  enforcing 
the  penal  laws  against  catholics  with  the  utmost  vigour.  It  was 
ordered  that  every  knight  and  burgess  should  act  as  informer, 
and  present  to  the  house  the  names  of  persons  suspected  of  popery 
in  their  several  counties  and  boroughs  (April  3).  The  pros- 
pect of  a  war  with  Spain  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  It  wa« 
urged  by  both  houses.  Even  the  king  shaved  in  the  general  joy, 
and  with  ready  condescension  informed  the  houses  that  this  was 
the  way  to  make  him  ^'in  love  with  parliaments."  The  duke, 
attended  by  the  prince,  delivered  from  a  scaffold  in  Whitehall  an 
account  of  their  proceedings  at  Madrid.  He  was  acquitted  of  all 
blame.  The  people  displayed  their  triumph  by  public  bonfires  and 
rejoicings,  and  by  insults  to  the  Spanish  ministers ;  and  Buckingham 
became  the  £ftvourite  oi  the  public  and  of  the  parliament  The 
Commons  voted  a  subsidy  bill  of  300,000^.,  containing  a  clause  of 
an  unprecedented  nature,  that  the  money  should  be  intrusted  to. 
treasurers  of  their  own  nomination.  Advantage  was  also  taken 
of  the  present  juncture  to  pass  the  bill  against  monopolies,  which 
had  formerly  been  encouraged  by  the  king,  but  which  had  failed  by 
the  rupture  betwe^  the  king  and  the  last  House  of  Commons ;  and 
the  commons  corroborated  their  newly  revived  power  of  impeachment 
by  preferring  one  against  the  eaiV  of  Middlesex,  the  treasurer,  who 
was  found  guilty  of  malversation  and  of  other  misdemeanoon? 
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tbongh  he  had  been  a  careful  guardian  of  the  public  purac,  and  had 
done  much  towards  remedying  financial  disorders. 

§  IG.  All  James's  measures,  and  all  the  alliances  into  which  he 
entered,  were  now  founded  on  the  system  of  enmity  to  the  Austrian 
family,  and  of  war  to  be  carried  on  for  the  recovery  of  the  palatinate. 
An  army  of  12,000  men,  under  Mansfeld,  was  levied  in  England  and 
sent  over  to  Holland,  which  had  renewed  the  war  with  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  A  treaty  was  entered  into  with  France,  which  included 
a  marriage  between  Charles  and  the  princess  Henrietta ;  and,  as  the 
prince  during  his  abode  in  Spain  had  given  a  verbal  promise  to  allow 
the  infanta  the  education  of  her  children  till  the  age  of  thirteen, 
this  article  was  here  inserted  in  the  treaty.  In  the  spring  of  1625 
James  was  seissed  with  a  tertian  ague ;  and  after  some  fits  expired 
on  the  27th  of  March,  after  a  reign  over  England  of  22  years  and 
some  days,  and  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.  His  reign  over  Scot- 
land was  almost  of  equal  duration  with  his  life.  No  prince  was 
ever  so  much  exposed  to  the  opposite  extremes  of  calumny  and 
flattery,  of  satire  and  panegyric.  His  generosity  bordered  on  pro- 
fusion, his  learning  on  pedantry^  his  pacific  disposition  on  pusillani- 
mity, his  wisdom  on  canning,  his  friendship  on  fancy.  His  capacity 
was  considerable^  but  he  was  fitter  to  discourse  on  general  maxims 
than  to  conduct  any  intricate  business  with  energy  and  despatch. 
AwKward  and  ungainly  in  his  person,  he  was  ill  qualified  to  com- 
mand respect  partial  and  undisceming  in  his  affections,  he  was 
little  fitted  to  acquire  general  love.  Never  had  sovereign  a  higher 
notion  of  kingly  dignity,  never  was  any  less  qualified  hy  nature  to 
sustain  it,  for  he  hated  business  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
hunting  and  in  field  sports.  From  the  charge  of  immorality 
brought  against  him  by  tlie  libellers  of  the  Stuarts  he  was  entirely 
free,  though  his  manners  were  not  elegant,  nor  his  language  re- 
fined. He  spoke  broad  Scotch  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  his  con- 
versation was  often  interspersed  with  humour  more  pointed  thaa 
polite. 


ObTene  of  pattern  for  a  Broad  of  Charles  I.    caeolts  .  d  :  o  :  mao  :  bkit  :  ra  :  kt  y 
HI :  it£X.     Dost  of  klug  to  Ml. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
CHARLES  I.  h.  A.D.  1600 ;  r.  1625-1649.— FROM  his  accession  to 

THE  COMMEKCEMENT  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR.      A.D.  1625-1642. 

§  1.  Accession  of  Charles.  Proceedings  in  parliament  §  2.  Ezp«ditioii 
against  Spain.  Second  parliament.  Impeachment  of  Buckingham.  §  3. 
Illegal  taxation.  War  with  France.  Expedition  to  the  isle  of  Rh^.  §  4. 
Third  parliament.  Petition  of  Right.  Struggle  between  the  king  and 
commons.  ^  5.  Assassination  of  Buckingham.  Surrender  of  Rochelle. 
§  6.  New  session.  Tonnage  and  poundage.  Religious  disputes.  Dissoln- 
tion  of  parliament.  §  7.  Peace  with  France  and  Spain.  The  king*^ 
advisers.  Laud's  innovations  in  the  church.  Arbitrary  and  illegal 
government.  §8.  Ship-money.  Trial  of  Hampden.  §9.  ./locvntents 
in  Scotland.  The  Covenant.  Episcopacy  aboli:»hed.  Scotch  wars.  §  10. 
Fourth  English  parliament.  Riots  in  London.  §11.  Scotch  war. 
Root  at  Newbum,  and  treaty  of  Ripoh.  Council  at  York,  and  summon- 
ing of  the  Lons  Parliament.  §  12.  Meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament. 
Impeachmentot  Strafford.  Great  authority  of  the  commons  Triennial 
bill.  §  13.  Strafford's  trial.  His  attainder  and  execution.  §  14. 
Court  of  High  Commission  and  Star  Chamber  abolished.  King's  journey 
to  Scotland.  §  15.  Ii-ish  rebellion.  §  16.  Meeting  of  the  English 
parliament.  The  remonstrance.  Impeachment  of  the  bishopo.  J  17. 
Accusation  of  lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five  members.  The  king  leaves 
London.  The  militia  bill.  The  king  arrives  at  York.  §  18.  Prepara- 
tions for  a  civil  war.    The  king  erects  his  standard  at  Nottingham. 

§  1.  Charles  I.,  the  second  son  of  James  I.,  was  born  at  Dunfermline, 
November  19, 1600.  By  the  death  of  his  brother  Henry,  in  1612,  he 
became  heir-apparent,  but  was  not  created  prince  of  Wales  until 
1616.  Soon  afler  his  accession  (May  27),  he  completed  his  marriage 
with  the  French  princess  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Henry  lY.  and  of 
Mary  de  Medici.  He  had  espoused  her  by  proxy  at  Paris,  and  in 
June,  1625,  Buckingham  conducted  her  to  England.  On  the  18th 
a  new  parliament  assembled  at  Westminster.  The  last  parliament 
was  dissolved  on  the  death  of  the  king,  in  a  happy  state  of  ex- 
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citement  at  n  prospect  of  a  war  with  Spain;  and  Charles  not 
unnaturally  expected  that  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  the 
commons  would  display  their  ajffiection  by  granting  him  supplies 
adequate  to  conduct  a  war  which  had  been  undertaken  with  the 
apparent  approbation  of  the  people.  But  that  house  was  now 
governed  by  men  of  advanced  views,  distinguished  by  their  ability 
and  parliamentary  experience.  Some  of  them,  like  Pym,  were  un- 
fovourable  to  monarchy,  and  preferred  a  form  of  government  in  which 
the  supremacy  should  no  longer  reside  in  the  crown,  but  exclusively 
in  the  common?.  They  now  formed  themselves  into  a  regular  party, 
imited  by  fixed  aims  and  projects,  as  well  as  by  the  hardships 
they  had  experienced  in  the  late  reign.  Among  thes3  sir  Edward 
Coke,  sir  Robert  Philips,  sir  Francis  Seymour,  sir  Dudley  Digges, 
Bir  John  Eliot,  sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  Mr.  Selden,  and  Mr. 
Pym  were  the  most  prominent.  Animated  with  a  warm  regard 
for  liberty,  they  were  resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  which 
the  king's  necessities  offered  of  reducing  the  prerogative  within 
-narrower  limits.  With  these  views  the  commons  voted  only  two 
Bubsidies  (about  140,0007.)  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  formidable 
war  in  which  Charles  was  already  engaged ;  and  whereas  it  had 
been  usual  at  the  commencement  of  every  reign  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VL  to  grant  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life,  they  restricted  the 
grant  to  one  year.  In  consequence  of  the  plague,  parliament  was  ad- 
journed, and  met  at  Oxford  (August  1st).  The  king  laid  the  stato 
of  his  affairs  before  them.  He  showed  that  upwards  of  a  million 
a  year  ^vas  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  for  the  defence 
of  Ireland,  and  even  condescended  to  use  entreaties;  but  the 
commons  remaineii  inexorable.  *'  We  are  called  hither,"  said  one 
of  them, "  first  for  religion,  secondly  for  a  supply.  Our  coldness  in 
religion  is  a  powerful  cause  of  (ho  previous  visitation  upon  us." 
Accordingly  they  proceeded  to  remedy  this  defect  by  petition- 
ing the  king  to  give  no  connivance  to  papists — alluding  to  the 
queen  and  her  attendants — ^by  passing  an  act  "  for  punishing  divers 
abuses  on  the  Lord's  Day,  commonly  called  Sunday** — (the  puritans 
objecting  to  the  use  of  the  word  Sunday  as  of  heathen  origin) — and 
by  falling  foul  upon  two  books  written  by  a  doctor  Montagu,  in 
which  ho  had  undertaken  to  show  that  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
of  England  were  not  Calvinistic,  nor  the  pope  Antichrist.  Finding 
that  the  commons  in  their  present  temper  were  not  inclined  to  pay 
any  attention  to  his  demands,  Charles  dissolved  them  (August  12.)* 


*  A  trifle  shows  the  new  tendencies  of 
the  oommons  at  this  time.  For  on  their 
•ppearanoe  at  the  lords'  they  resolved* 
"ttiat  if  tho  lord  i  keep  bire,  they  to  do  the 


like  ;  but  if  Uiey  cover  their  heads,  th« 
speaker  and  the  commons  are  to  do  tte 
Banse." 
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To  supply  the  want  of  parliamentary  aid,  Charles  issued  privy  seals 
for  borrowing  money  from  his  subjects.  The  advantage  reaped  by 
this  expedient  was  a  small  comijensation  for  tbe  disgust  which  it 
occasioned:  by  means,  however,  of  that  supply,  and  by  other  ex- 
pedients, he  was  enabled,  though  with  some  difficulty,  to  equip  a 
fleet  under  sir  Edward  Cecil,  lately  created  viscount  VVimbleilony 
to  intercept  the  Spanish  ]'late  fleet. 

§  2.  The  armament,  which  consisted  of  80  ships  and  10,000 
soldiers,  had  been  commenced  in  April,  1625,  and  was  to  have 
been  despatched  in  May,  but  in  consequence  of  the  temper  of  the 
commons  in  refusing  the  needful  supplies,  it  was  not  ready  before 
October,  when  it  suffered  severely  from  the  lateness  of  the  season. 
It  reached  Cadiz  October  22.  The  fort  defending  the  harbour  was 
surrendered,  but  the  men  under  Cecirs  command,  who  were  pressed 
in  haste  and  ill-disciplined,  fell  into  disorder,  by  indulging  too  much 
in  Spanish  wines.  Cadiz  was  too  strong  to  be  taken.  Putting 
to  sea,  the  fleet  steered  in  the  direction  of  the  treasure-ships,  which 
arrived  safely  in  the  bay  two  days  after  Wimbledon  had  left  it. 
Such  a  disastrous  result,  which  at  other  times  would  have  pio> 
vokcd  little  comment,  was  magnified  into  a  national  humiliation 
in  the  present  temper  of  the  nation.  For  want  of  pay,  soldiers 
were  kept  embodied,  and  were  billeted  in  private  houses,  thus  in- 
creasing the  general  discontent. 

Whilst  Wimbledon  was  at  Cadiz,  Buckingham  had  visited  tho 
Hague  to  form  a  confederacy  against  Spain.  In  addition  to  so 
formidable  an  opponent,  Charles  was  in  danger  of  a  conflict  with 
France.  At  the  close  of  his  reign,  James  had  consented  to  allow 
an  English  sqiuidron  to  assist  Louis  XIII.  in  quelliog  the  rebelliun 
of  his  protestant  subjects  in  Hochelle.  The  ships  had  been  recalled 
by  Charles  and  Buckingham.  Hearing  that  Louis  and  the  protest 
tants  were  at  peace,  Charles  permitted  his  brother-in-law  to  use 
the  ships.  The  act  was  gi'eedily  laid  hold  of  by  the  king*s  enemies 
and  Buckingham's,  to  hold  them  up  in  the  odious  light  of  using 
English  forces  against  the  protestants.  A  second  parliament  was 
summoned  (February  C,  1G26).  Great  and  successful  efibrts  had 
been  employed  to  secure  the  return  of  members  of  similar  sentiments 
to  the  last.  The  commons  made  the  same  order  as  before,  **  that  all 
their  members  should  give  in  the  names  of  all  persons,  in  trust,  who 
are  suspected  of  popery."  On  February  24  they  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  committee  to  consider  the  state  of  the  king  and  the 
kingdom;  and  all  considerations  of  supply  were  postponed.  The 
duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  become  every  day  more  unpopular, 
was  obliged  to  sustain  two  violent  attacks  this  session — one  from 
the  carl  of  Bristol,  another  from  tho  House  of  Commons.     Tho  earl 
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of  Bristol  had  mortally  offended  Buckingham  in  the  a&ir  of  the 
Spanish  marriage,  and  was  consequently  obnoxious  to  CSiarles. 
When  the  parliament  was  summoned,  Charles  had  given  orders  that 
no  writ,  as  was  customary,  should  be  sent  to  Bristol,  as  that  noble- 
man was  under  restraint.  Bristol  applied  to  the  House  of  Lords  by 
petitibn,  and  craved  their  good  offices  with  the  king  for  obtaining 
his  due  as  a  peer  of  the  realm.  His  writ  was  sent  him,  but  accom- 
panied with  a  letter  from  the  lord-keeper,  Coventry,  commanding 
him,  in  the  king's  name,  to  absent  himself  irom  parliament^  as  his 
restraint  still  remained  in  force.  Bristol  refused  to  obey,  and 
took  his  seat  Provoked  at  these  instances  of  vigour,  which  the 
courliers  denominated  contiunacy,  Charles  ordered  his  attorney- 
general  to  enter  an  accusation  of  high  treason  against  him.  By  way 
of  recrimination,  Brisiol  accused  Buckingham  of  being  the  auth<M'  of 
the  war  with  Spain,'  and  of  the  loss  of  the  palatinate.  To  carry 
on  their  proceedings  with  more  despatch,  the  commons  appointed 
various  committees  of  enquiry.  The  committee  on  religion  re- 
solved on  enacting  severer  laws  against  papists ;  that  on  grievances ' 
denounced  purveyance  and  the  levying  tonnage  and  poundage  with- 
out consent  of  parliament.  But  the  most  important  was  directed 
against  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  After  they  had  voted  that 
common  fame  was  a  sufficient  groimd  of  accusation,  they  proceeded 
to  frame  regular  articles  against  Buckingham  (May  8).  They 
accused  him  of  having  united  many  offices  in  his  own  person ;  of 
neglecting  to  guard  the  seas,  insomuch  that  many  mercbant-shipc 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  of  delivering  ships  to  tho 
French  king,  in  order  to  serve  against  the  Huguenots ;  of  selling 
honours  and  offices ;  of  accepting  extensive  grants  from  the  crown ; 
of  procuring  titles  for  his  kindred;  and  of  administering  physic 
to  the  late  king  without  acquainting  his  physicians.  As  the 
commons  called  for  no  evidence,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  how 
for  these  articles  were  well  founded.  ITie  duke  replied  to  these 
charges;  but  the  commons  were  dissatisfied,  and  petitioned 
the  king  to  remove  Buckingham  from  his  councils.  Charles  felt 
that  to  abandon  Buckingham,  whose  chief  fault  was  devotion  to 
his  service,  would  be  a  stain  upon  his  honour  as  a  man,  and 
derogatory  to  him  as  a  king.  If  the  commons  were  to  determine 
who  should  be  his  ministers,  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  would  be 
transferred  to  them.  He  preferred  to  abandon  all  hope  of  supply, 
much  as  it  was  needed  to  recover  tho  palatinate,  and  dissolved  the 
parliament  (June  15). 

§  3.  By  advice  of  his  council,  Charles  now  took  steps  to  raise  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  war  with  Spain  without  tho  consent  of  the 
parliament.   On  July  26  he  issued  a  commission  for  levying  customs 
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and  impo6t8,  ''intending  to  have  this  settled  by  prlrliament/' 
as  in  former  reigns.  He  required  loans  and  Benevolences;  ho 
compounded  with  recusants.  From  the  nobility  he  desired,  assist- 
ance ;  from  the  city  a  loan  of  100,000^.  The  former  contributed 
slowly ;  the  latter  gave  at  last  a  fiat  refusal.  Each  of  the  maritime 
towns  was  required,  with  the  assistance  of  the  adjacent  counties, 
to  arm  so  many  vessels  as  were  appointed  them.  The  city  of 
London  was  rated  at  20  ships.  This  ia  the  iirst  appearance,  in 
Charles's  reign,  of  ship-money ;  a  taxation  which  had  once  been 
imposed  by  Elizabeth,  but  which  afterwards,  when  carried  some 
steps  further  by  Charles,  created  such  violent  discontents.  But 
after  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Luttcr,  between  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, the.  ally  of  England,  and  count  Tilly,  the  imperial  general, 
in  which  the  former  was  totally  defeated,  money  became  more 
necessary  than  ever,  in  order  to  support  a  prince  who  was  so  nearly 
allied  to  Charles.  After  some  deliberation,  an  act  of  council  was 
passed,  importing  that,  as  the  urgency  of  affairs  admitted  not "  the 
way  of  parliament,'*  the  most  speedy,  equal,  and  convenient  method 
of  supply  was  by  a  general  loan  from  the  subject,  "  according  as 
every  man  was  assessed  in  the  rolls  of  the  last  subsidy."  Commia- 
sioners,  invested  with  almost  inquisitorial  power,  were  aj^inted  to 
levy  the  money.  Many  refused ;  some,  active  in  encouraging  their 
neighbours  to  resist,  were  by  warrant  of  council  thrown  into  prison 
or  sent  to  the  Fleet 

The  ill  feeling;  between  France  and  England  was  now  ready  to 
burst  into  a  flame.  Louis  XIIL,  imder  the  guidance  of  cardinal 
Richelieu,  proposed  to  lay  si^e  to  the  great  protestant  sea- 
port of  Rochelle ;  and  Charles,  in  answer  to  the  demands  of  the 
French  protestants,  felt  himself  bound  in  honour  to  interfere  and 
proclaim  war  against  France.  Other  causes  contributed  to  the  ill 
feeling  between  the  two  crowns.  In  the  state  of  irritation  against 
the  catholics,  which  had  grown  stronger  daily,  the  king  had  not 
been  able  to  carry  out  those  indulgences  for  the  exercise  of  their 
faith,  which  Louis  had  been  led  to  expect.  He  had  even  found  it 
necessary  to  dismiss  all  his  queen's  French  servants,  contrary  to 
the  articles  of  the  marriage  treaty.  Buckingham  sailed  first  to 
Eochelle,  with  a  fleet  of  nearly  lOD  sail  and  an  army  of  7000  men ; 
but  though  Rochelle  was  in  possession  of  the  Huguenots,  and  was 
then  besieged  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  the  inhabitants,  mistrusting 
the  English  commander,  refused  to  admit  him.  The  duke  then 
landed  on  the  isle  of  Rhe — a  point  of  great  advantage,  and  admirably 
chosen  for  protecting  Rochelle.  Its  principal  fort  was  St.  Martin's ; 
and,  if  the  duke  had  been  properly  supported,  it  must  have  fallen 
into  his  kinds.    Charles  pleaded  and  urged  his  ministers  to  the 
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utmost ;  but  money  and  roon  wore  not  forthcoming,  and  there  were 
tho30  at  home  who  did  not  desiro  that  Buckingham  should  bo 
successful  and  thus  obtain  greater  credit  than  ever  with  his  master. 
A  French  force  landed  on  tho  island,  and  Buckingham,  unable  to 
resist  superior  numbers,  after  making  one  more  gallant  and  in- 
effectual stand,  gare  orders  for  a  retreat.  Of  the  troops  sent  out, 
less  than  one-half  returned  to  England  (November,  1G27). 

§  4.  Meanwhile  the  money  levied  under  colour  of  the  prerogative 
had  come  in  very  slowly,  and  had  left  such  ill  humour  in  the 
nation,  that  it  ap[)eared  dangerous  to  renew  the  experiment,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  supply  forced  the  king  to  call  a  third  parlia- 
ment. The  commons  who  assembled  (March  17, 1628)  were  men 
of  the  samj  spirit  as  their  predecessors,  and  possessed  of  Fuch 
riches  that  their  property  was  computed  to  surpass  three  timeii 
that  of  the  House  of  Peers.  Some  of  them  had  been  liarshly  used 
by  the  court  or  thrown  into  prison  for  refusing  the  loan ;  and  the 
residt  was  quickly  shown  in  the  speed  with  which  they  declared, 
by  their  votes,  that  all  such  imprisonment  and  all  such  loans 
were  illegal.  The  king  told  them,  in  his  opening  speech,  that 
it  was  his  duty  and  theirs  ''to  maintain  their  church  and  com- 
monwealth; and  certainly,"  he  continued,  ''there  never  was  a 
time  in  which  this  duty  was  more  necessarily  required  than 
now.  I  therefore,  judging  a  parliament  to  be  the  ancient,  speediest, 
imd  best  way,  in  common  danger,  to  give  such  a  supply  as  to 
secure  ourselves,  and  to  s-ive  our  friends  from  universal  ruin,  have 
called  you  together.  Every  man  must  do  according  to  his  con- 
science; wherefore,  if  you  (as  God  forbid)  should  not  do  your 
duty  in  contributing  what  the  state  needs,  I  must  do  mine,  and  use 
other  means  which  God  hath  put  into  my  hand."  To  conciliate  the 
commons,  Charles  offered  certain  concessions.  Ho  s^eed  to  their 
petition  for  rigid  execution  of  the  laws  against  catholics;  he  re- 
leased 78  gentlemen  who  had  bsen  imprisoned  for  resisting  the  loan. 
The  commons  promised  five  subsidies,  but  refused  to  pass  any  bill  to 
that  effjct  until  they  had  secured  the  king's  assent  to  the  liberties 
and  privileges  claimed  by  them.  Forced  loans.  Benevolences, 
taxes  without  consent  of  parliament,  arbitrary  imprisonments,  the 
billeting  of  soldiers,  martial  law — these  wera  the  grievances  com- 
plained of,  and  against  these  a  sufficient  remedy  was  to  be  provided. 
Tho  commons  pretended  not,  as  they  affirmed,  to  any  unusual 
{x)wer8  or  privileges :  they  aimed  at  securing  those  which  had  been 
transmitted  from  their  ancestors ;  and  their  petition,  which  provided 
against  all  these  abuses,  and  which  was  founded  on  Magna  Carta 
and  other  ancient  statutes,  they  resolved  to  call  a  pktition  of  bight 
— as  implying  that  it  contained  a  corroboration  or  oxphvnationof  th« 
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ancient  constitullon,  not  any  infringement  of  royal  prerogative,  or 
acquisition  of  new  liberties.  To  tome  of  these  the  king  offered  no 
objection.  He  was  ready  to  promise  never  to  raise  a  forced  loan, 
to  billet  soldiers  upon  unwtlUn*;  freeholders,  or  execute  martial  law 
in  time  of  peace,  but  he  shrank  from  promising  never  to  send  any 
one  to  prison  without  cause  shown.  This  was,  in  effect,  to  part 
with  his  power  of  punishing  political  offences,  and  to  leave  them  to 
the  decision  of  the  judges. 

The  lords  were  disposed  to  modify  the  bill  by  a  saving  clause  in 
behalf  of  the  sovereign  power.  But  the  commons  stood  firm, 
stent  the  bill  in  its  original  state  to  the  upper  house,  and  the  peers 
imssed  it  without  any  material  altemtion.  Nothing  but  the  royal 
assent  was  now  wanting  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law.  The  king 
came  to  the  House  of  liords,  sent  for  the  commons,  and,  being 
seated  in  his  chair  of  state,  the  petition  was  read  to  him.  Instead 
of  the  usual  concise  and  clear  foim,  by  which  a  bill  is  either  passed 
or  rejected,  Charles  said,  in  answer  to  the  petition  (June  2),  **  The 
king  willetli  that  right  be  done  according  to  the  laws  and  custotnd 
of  tho  realm,  and  that  the  statutes  be  put  in  due  execution,  that 
his  subjects  may  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  any  wrongs  or 
oppressions,  contrary  to  their  just  rights  and  liberties,  to  the  preser- 
vation whereof  he  holds  himself  in  conscience  as  much  obliged  as  of 
his  own  prerogative.'*  The  result  might  have  been  fcnreseen.  The 
commons  returned  in  very  ill  humour.  They  proceeded  to  form  a  re- 
monstrance, and  showed  a  further  disposition  to  censure  the  conduct 
of  Buckingham.  After  some  abortive  attempts  to  divert  the  tempest 
that  was  ready  to  burst  on  the  duke,  the  king  thought  proper,  upon 
a  joint  application  of  the  lords  and  commons,  to  come  to  the  House 
of  Peers.  He  then  commanded  the  clerk  of  tho  parliament  to  cut 
out  his  former  answer  from  the  journals ;  and  by  pronouncing  the 
usual  form  of  %vords, ''  Let  right  be  done  as  is  desired,*'  he  gave  full 
sanction  and  authority  to  tho  petition  *  (June  7).  The  commons, 
nevertheless,  proceeded  as  before.  They  resumed  their  censure  of 
Buckingham's  conduct,  to  whom  they  attributed  all  their 
grieTances.  They  sent  to  the  lords  a  charge  against  doctor  Manwar- 
ing  for  preaching  a  serinon  on  non-resistance.  He  wait  judged  to  be 
imprisoned,  to  pay  a  fine  of  £1000,  to  make  his  submission,  to  bo 
suspended  for  three  years,  to  be  disabled  from  ever  preaching  at  court 
or  holding  any  ecclesiastical  or  secular  dignity,  and  his  btiok  was 
ordered  to  be  btimed.  They  also  remonstrated  against  **  the  unduo 
taking  of  tonnage  and  poundage,"  and  would  come  to  no  decision  for 

*  Tbis  oelebratMl  Petition'  op  Right,  i  Notes  and  Illustratious  at  tbe  end  of  this 
vtaieh  Is  tue  geooud  grrat  charter  of  Eng-     chapter, 
liah  Ubetti^  ia  piinUd  in  cxtauo  In  I 
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<5onceding  it  as  it  had  been  conceded  *  in  times  past.  To  avoid  all 
fwrther  remonstrance,  the  king  came  suddenly  to  the  parliament, 
and  prorc»gued  it  (June  2C). 

^  5.  The  great  object  of  the  displeasure  of  the  commons  was 
soon  after  removed  in  a  sudden  and  unexpected  manner.  The  duke 
of  Buckingham  had  repaired  to  Portsmouth  to  superintend  the  pre- 
parations for  an  ex)  edition  to  relieve  Rochello.  Immediately  after 
breakfast  (August  23),  4is  he  was  passing  through  a  narrow  passage 
and  stooped  down  to  speak  to  sir  Thomas  Fryer,  a  colonel  in  the 
army,  he  was  struck  on  the  sudden,  over  sir  Thomas's  shoulder, 
upon  the  breast  with  a  knife.  Without  uttering  other  words  than 
*'  The  villain  haH  killed  me,"  at  the  same  moment  pulling  out-  the 
knife,  he  breathed  his  last.  Soon  after,  a  man  without  a  hat  was 
seen  walking  very  composedly  before  the  door.  One  crying  out, 
*•  Here  is  the  fellow  who  killed  th^  duke,"  everybody  ran  to  ask, 
"Which  is  he?"  The  man  very  sedately  answered,  "  I  am  he." 
He  was  now  known  to  be  one  Felton,  who  had  served  under  the 
duke  in  the  station  of  lieutenant.  His  captain  being  killed  in  the 
retreat  at  the  isle  of  Rhe,  Felton  had  applied  for  the  oompany ;  and, 
being  disappointed,  he  threw  up  his  commission,  and  retired  in  dis- 
(^ontent  fh>m  the  army.  When  asked  at  whose  instigation  he  had 
performed  the  horrid  deed,  he  replied  that  the  Tcsolution-  proceeded 
only  from  himself,  and  the  impulse  of  his  own  conscience ;  and  that 
his  motives  would  appear  if  his  hat  were  found :  for  that,  believing 
he  should  |  erish  in  the  attempt,  he  had  there  taken  care  to  explain 
them.  Though  threatened  with  the  rack,  he  made  no  disclosure,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  executed. 

Meanwhile  the  distress  of  Rochelle  had  risen  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity. After  Buckingham's  death,  the  command  of  the  fleet  and 
army  was  conferred  on  the  earl  of  Lindsey,  Who,  arriving  before 
Rochelle,  made  some  attempts  to  break  through  the  mole  erected 
across  the  harbour  by  Richelieu ;  but  by  the  delays  of  the  English 
that  work  was  now  fully  finished  and  fortified ;  and  the  inhabitants; 
finding  their  last  hopes  fail  them,  were  reduced  to  surrender 
at  discretion,  even  in  sight  of  the  English  admiral  (October  18, 
1628). 

§  0.  For  many  years  it  had  been  the  habitual  usage  of  the  com- 
mons to  vote  the  king  for  life,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  certain 
duties  on  exports  and  imports,  familiarly  known  as  tonnage  and 


*  M  any  grant  of  public  money,  it 
was  usual  for  the  king  to  thank  the  com- 
ttons  for  their  bcnemlenee.  But  it  Is  clear 
tem  this  debate  that  when  the  king 
inmiaed.  by  the  Bill  of  Right,  not  to  levy 


any  benevolence  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment,  the  word  was  used  in  the  strict 
technical  sense  of  an  extraordinary  tux, 
and  did  not  refer  to  tonnage  and  poundage: 
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poundage.  From  Tiniform  practice  it  had  come  to  be  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  prescriptive  right,  for  which  the  assent  of  the  commons 
was  merely  nominal.  In  Charles's  first  parliament  the  commons 
had  voted  it  for  a  year  only ;  but  the  peers  had  allowed  the  bill  to 
drop :  and  as  a  dissolution  of  parliament  followed  soon  after,  no 
attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  for  obtfuning  tonnage  and 
poundage  in  any  other  form.  Charles,  meanwhile,  continued  to 
levy  this  duty  by  his  own  authority,  and  the  nation  was  so  accus- 
tomed to  this  exertion  of  royal  power,  that  no  scruple  was  raised 
against  it.  He  was  anxious,  however,  to  have  the  matter  settled. 
He  even  condescended  so  far  as  to  assure  the  commons  that  he  had 
no  intention  to  challenge  these  duties  as  a  right,  and  pleaded  the 
necessity  he  was  under  to  take  it  until  they  had  formally  granted  it. 
The  case  was  urgent.  It  was  precisely  analogous  to  stopping  the 
supplies.  Without  it  the  administration  of  tho  country  could  not 
be  carried  on.  It  would  have  been  more  dignified  and  candid  in  the 
commons  to  have  returned  a  positive  answer  at  once ;  but  this 
was  not  their  policy.  The  longer  they  delayed,  the  greater  would 
bo  the  king's  necessities ;  the  easier  their  victory.  They  diverted 
their  attention  from  tonnage  and  ix>imdage  to  controversial  theology, 
to  debates  on  Arminianism  and  the  duo  interpretation  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  On  the  28th  of  January,  Charles  sent  them 
a  message  to  proceed  with  the  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  They 
excused  themselves  on  the  ground  that  their  attention  '^'as  occupied 
with  religion.  Week  after  week  passed  away,  and  the  settlement 
of  tho  question  was  as  distant  as  ever. 

On  March  2,  sir  John  Eliot  framed  a  remonstrance  against 
levying  those  duties  without  consent  of  parliament,  which  the 
speaker  and  the  clerk  refused  to  read.  He  read  it  himself.  The 
question  being  then  called  for,  the  speaker,  sir  John  Finch,  said, 
*'  That  he  had  a  command  from  the  king  to  adjourn,  and  to  put  no 
question."  Upon  which  he  rose  and  left  the  chair.  The  whole 
house  was  in  an  uproar.  They  resolved  to  dispute  the  king's  right  to 
adjourn  them  without  their  own  consent.  The  door  was  locked.  The 
speaker  was  pushed  back  into  the  chair,  and  forcibly  held  in  it  by 
Holies  and  Valentino,  till  a  short  remonstrance  was  fmmcd,  and 
was  passed  by  acclamation  rather  than  by  vote.  In  it  papists 
and  Armiiiians  were  declared  capital  enemies  to  the  common- 
wealth. Those  who  levied  tonnage  and  poundage  were  branded 
with  tlie  same  epithet  Evin  the  merchants  who  should  voluntarily 
pay  these  duties  were  denominated  betrayers  of  English  liberty 
and  public  enemies.  Maxwell,  usher  of  the  Black  Kod,  who  was 
sent  by  the  king,  stood  knocking  at  the  door,  but  could  not 
obtain  admittance  till  these  resolutions  were  adopted.    He  took 
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the  mace  from  the  table,  which  ended  their  proccodiDgd ;  and  a  few 
days  after,  the  parliament  was  dissolTed  (March  10,  1629).  Sir 
John  Eliot,  Holies,  Valentine,  and  some  others,  for  seditious 
speeches  in  parliament,  were  committed  to  the  Tower  (March  o), 
and  informations  were  exhibited  against  them  in  the  Star  Chamber. 
They  applied  to  the  court  of  King's  Bench  for  their  liberation, 
but  were  sent  to  separate  prisons.  The  judges  declared  that  they 
were  entitled  to  bail^  but  must  give  sureties  for  good  behaviour. 
On  their  refusal,  they  were  condemned. to  be  imprisoned  during  the 
king's  pleasure,  to  find  the  requisite  sureties,  and  to  be  fined,  the 
two  former  in  1000^.  apiece,  the  latter  in  6007.  Sir  John  Eliot 
died  in  custody  (1632) ;  his  comrades  made  their  submission  one 
by  one,  and  were  discharged.    (Sapplement,  Note  V.) 

§  7.  After  the  turbulent  proceedings  of  the  last  parliament, 
Charles  resolved,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  rule  without  one.  Such 
an  act  did  not  at  that  time  appear  so  unconstitutional  as  it  appears 
to  modem  readers ;  for,  from  the  time  of  Henry  YIL,  long  intervals 
had  often  occurred  between  the  meetings  of  parliament.  It  did  not 
appear  unconstitutional  to  the  nation  at  the  time,  nor  probably  to 
the  king  himself.  "  If,"  says  an  able  writer, ''  Charles  had  been 
asked  whether  he  intended  to  tread  the  law  and  constitution  under- 
foot, he  would  have  shrunk  back  with  horror  at  the  thought.  He 
would  have  replied,  that  he  was  in  truth  the  supporter  of  the  law. 
Always  in  theory,  and  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Tudor, 
in  practice  as  well,  parliament  had  been  but  the  great  council  of 
the  king.  The  king  had  been  the  centre  of  government,  the  acting 
power  round  which  all  else  revolved.  What  the  commons  now 
demanded  was  to  take  his  place,  to  keep  him  short  of  money  till  he 
would  comply  with  their  wishes,  and  to  render  him  powerless,  by 
calling  his  ministers  to  account  when  they  did  what  the  commcma 
considered  to  be  illegal.  Not  only  the  authority  of  the  king,  but 
the  decision  of  the  judges,  was  to  be  swept  aside.  And  all  this  was 
to  be  done  in  order  that  freedom  of  thought,  except  so  far  as  ic 
found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  dominant  majority,  might  bo 
stamped  out  in  England ;  that  no  one  might  print  a  book  or  preach 
a  sermon  without  the  leave  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Charles 
was  not  wrong  in  dissolving  such  a  parliament.  It  had  done  its 
work  in  preparing  the  great  Petition.  ...  A  parliament  stereo- 
typing upon  the  country  a  particular  form  of  religious  or  political 
belief,  which  happened  to  be  popular  at  the  time,  would  degenerate 
into  the  most  odious  of  despotisms.  The  mouth  of  the  counsellors, 
whose  woik  it  is  invariably  to  change  public  opnion,  would  be 
dosed.  The  establishment  of  parliamentary  supremacy  in  IQSd 
was  a  noii^o  wcrk«    But  it  would  not  have  been  a  noble  work  if  it 
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had  stood  alono.  It  camo  accompanied  by  the  abolition  of  the 
censorship  of  the  press  and  by  tlio  Toleration  Act."  * 

Charles  had  now  become  practically  absolute.  But  though  he 
liad  obtained  a  victory  over  the  commons— duo  in  some  measure  to 
their  arbitrary  proocedings— and  though  their  temporary  eclipse 
produced  no  expression  of  national  regret,  he  was  not  careful  to 
avoid  4hdr  errors. 

The  death  of  Buckingham  had  disarthed  much  of  the  hostility  of 
tho  parliamentary  opponents  of  the  court,  and  th»  proceedings  of 
I'ym  and  Eliot,  who  nuide  no  secret  of  their  intentions  to  deprive 
the  crown  of  its  supremacy,  induced  many  to  abandon  them,  and 
lend  their  support  to  the  king;  Among  them  were,  sk  ThoTtias 
Wentworth,  whom  the  king  created  first  a  baron,  then  a  viscount, 
and  afterwards  earl  of  StraiTord,  and  made  him  president  of  the  council 
of  York  and  deputy  of  Ireland;  sir  Dudley  Digges,  created  Master 
of  the  Rolls ;  Noy,  attomey-'^neral ;  Littleton,  solicitor-gencrnL 
All  these  had  been  parliamentary  leaders,  and  were  eminent  in 
their  profession.  In  ecclesiastical  affiurs.  Laud,  bishop  of  London, 
had  acquired  a  great  ascendency  over  Charles,  and  led  him,  by  the 
facility  of  his  temper,  into  actions  which  proved  fatal  to  himself 
and  to  his  kingdom.  Possessed  with  a  deep  sense  of  authority — a 
conviction  increased  by  the  manifest  disregard  of  it  in  his  own  times 
— Laud  was  bent  on  securing  conformity.  Adherence  to  ritual  was 
rigidly  enforced.  The  communion  table  was  removed  from  the  body 
of  tho  chnrch,  placed  at  the  east  end,  railed  in,  and  called  the 
altar :  the  use  of  copes,  pictures,  and  other  decorations  was -allowed. 
The  puritans  believed  that  the  church  of  England  wafe  ftiM,  re* 
la|)sing  into  Bomish  superstition :  the  court  of  Uome  entertained 
hopes  of  regaining  its  authoriifcy  in  this  island ;  and  offered  Laud 
informally  a  cardinal's  hat,  which  he  declined.  As  if  they  had 
aerionsly  accepted  the  converse  of  the  propoidtion,  ^*  No  bishop,  no 
king/*  Laud  and  his  followers  took  care  to  magnify,  on  every 
occa.sion,  the  regal  authority,  and  to  treat  with  the  utmost  disdain 
all  puritanical  pretensions. 

At  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  Charies  levied  money  either  by 
the  revival  of  obsolete  laws,  or  by  violations,  some  more  opeh,  some 
more  disguised,  of  the  privileges  of  the  nation.  He  gave  way  to  the 
severities  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission.  He  issued  a 
proclamation,  from  which  it  was  generally  inferred  that  during  this 
reign  no  more  parliaments  wore  intended  to  be  smnmoned  (March  27» 
1G29).  Monox>olics  were  revived.  Tonnage  and  pcmndage  continued 
to  be  levied  by  the  royal  authority  alone.  Compoaitions  were  made 
with  recusants.    At  the  king's  coronation,  all  those  who  possessed 

•  Oardlntf,  The  Flftt  Ac*  Mutartt,  p.  71. 
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40^.  a  year  in  land  were  summoned,  according  to  ancient  usage,  to 
appear  and  take  up  their  knighthood,  or  compound  for  their  neglect. 
As  these  fines  had  not  been  discharged,  commissioners  were  now 
appointed  by  the  council  to  fix  the  rates  of  composition,  and  instruc- 
tions were  given  them  not  to  accept  of  a  less  sum  than  woukl  have 
been  due  by  the  ]  arty  upon  a  tax  of  three  subsidies  and  a  half, 

The  court  of  Star  Chamber  extended  its  authority,  and  it  was 
matter  of  complaint  that  it  encroached  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
other  courts,  by  imposing  heavy  fines  and  inflicting  severe  punish- 
ments. One  case  may  be  mentioned  by  way  of  example.  Prynne, 
a  barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  had  written  an  enormous  quarto  of  a 
thousand  pages,  which  he  called  HiUriomastix.  It  professed  to 
decry  stage-plays,  comedies,  interludes,  music,  and  dancing,  as  the 
occasions  of  all  immorality.  From  the  players  he  turned  to  the 
government,  which  he  stigmatized  for  permitting  the  abuse,  and 
he  inserted  expressions  which  were  held  to  reflect  upon  the  queen, 
who  had  sometimes  acted  a  part  in  pastorals  and  interludes  which 
were  represented  at  court.  Prynne  was  indicted  in  the  Star  Chamber 
as  a  libeller ;  was  condemned  to  be  put  from  the  bar;  to  stand  in  the 
pillory  in  two  places,  Westminster  an<l  Cheapddo ;  to  lose  both  his 
ears,  one  in  each  place ;  to  pay  500(y.  fine  to  the  king ;  and  to  be 
imprisoned  until  he  made  his  submission  (1634).  In  the  same  year 
Charles  renewed  his  father's  edict  for  allowing  sports  and  recreations 
on  Sunday  to  such  as  had  attended  public  worship ;  and  he  ordered 
his  proclamation  for  that  purpose  to  be  read  by  the  clergy  after 
divine  service.  Those  who  were  puritanically  affected  refused 
obedience,  and  were  punished  by  suspension  or  deprivation.  Some 
encouragement  and  protection  which  the  king  and  the  bishops  gave 
to  wakes,  church-ales,  bride-ales,  and  other  cheerful  festivals  of  the 
common  people,  were  the  objects  of  like  scandal  to  the  puritans. 

§  8.  Till  the  year  1634,  however  contrary  these  proceedings  may 
appear  in  this  century  to  law  and  justice,  they  awakened  little  or 
no  discontent  in  the  nation  at  large.  Even  Prynne's  sentence  at 
the  time  produced  no  sensation.  Wh^i  there  was  no  vehicle  for 
public  opinion,  no  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commons,  it 
made  little  difference  whether  they  were  silent  by  authority  or  by 
the  force  of  circumstances.  The  nation  went  on  much  as  usual, 
believing  in  a  king,  and  not  very  clearly  understanding  the  meaning 
of  his  disputes  with  the  commons.  Laud  was  only  bishop  of 
London.  A  small  and  noisy  minority  only  in  his  diocese  opposed 
his  reforms.  As  for  drifting  into  a  civil  war  or  taking  up  arms 
Against  the  government,  such  a  thought  never  occurred  to  the 
most  sanguine  opponent  of  the  church  or  the  state.  But  in 
Aogustf  iG33,  archbishop  Abbott  died;  and  Laud,  appointed  hif 
18 
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Bucoeesor,  succeeded  alBO  to  the  great  influence  connected  with 
such  a  dignity  in  very  critical  times,  with  a  fixed  resolution  to 
cairy  out  those  ecclesiastical  principles  which  had  hitherto  found 
no  encouragement  in  his  predecessor.  But,  besides  the  power  to 
enforce  his  views  resulting  from  his  official  position,  Laud  was 
clothed  with  still  greater  authority  as  a  member  of  the  two  great 
courts,  the  High  Commission  and  the  Star  Chamfier.  Such  also 
was  his  influence  with  the  king  in  other  than  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions, that  whatever  ho  determined  was  backed  by  the  power  of 
the  crown.  Thoroughly  honest  in  his  intentions,  earnestly  devoted 
to  the  interests,  as  he  held  them,  of  the  king,  the  church,  and  the 
nation,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Laud  to  have  escaped 
envy  and  detraction  had  he  employed  his  immense  power  with  the 
utmost  prudence,  suavity,  and  circumspection.  But,  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  sincerity  of  his  own  intentions.  Laud  was  not  always 
careful  to  disarm  hostility  or  resentment  by  those  arts  of  popularity 
with  which  no  great  minister  can  well  afford  to  dispense.  Con- 
sequently, without  intending  it,  he  created  bitter  enemies,  not  only 
among  the  clergy  and  the  nobility,  but  among  the  king's  privy 
councillors,  who  were  not  forward  in  seconding  his  efforts,  nor  sorry 
when  he  was  foiled  and  disappointed. 

In  1031  a  measure  was  introduced  which  led  to  fatal  conse- 
quences. Thiii  was  ship-money.  Whilst  England  was  engrossed 
with  domestic  broils,  fhe  was  fast  losing  the  supremacy  of  the  seas. 
British  waters  were  infested  with  pirates ;  Englishmen  were  carried 
off  and  sold  for  slaves  in  Barbary.  The  Dutch,  taking  advantage 
of  the  political  complications  of  the  times,  had  greatly  advanced 
their  commerce,  and  were  prepared  to  dispute  with  England  the 
sovereignty  of  the  narrow  seas.  They  excluded  the  English  from 
the  northern  fisheries,  and  claimed  the  right  of  fishing  on  the 
English  coasts.  The  navy  of  France  was  also  rajnidly  augmented, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  Richelieu.  Intercepted  letters  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  government,  detailing  a  plot  for  an  attack  upon 
Dunkirk  by  the  French  and  the  Dutch.  Charles  had  no  mind  to 
see  the  whole  of  the  southern  shore  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and,  though  his  pecuniary  distresses  were  great, 
he  wished  to  meet  the  emergency.  He  had  already  had  evidence, 
in  the  case  of  the  palatinate,  of  the  hopelessness  of  appealing  to 
parliament  for  support,  and  he  therefore  fell  back  on  the  pteoedents 
of  Elizabcth*s  reign.  The  first  writ  of  ship*money  was  drawn  up 
by  Koy,  formerly  a  leader  of  the  puritan  party,  now  attorney- 
general.  The  ancient  precedents  were  carefully  followed.  In  the 
first  instance  the  writs  were  directed  to  seaport  towns  only.  Aftei^ 
wards  the  counticn  were  informed  that  they  might  contribute  moneys 
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iustead  of  Bfaips,  for  the  expenses  of  the  royal  dockyards.  In  1636 
the  tax  was  extended  by  the  council  to  the  inland  shires,  and  each 
county  was  rated  at  a  specified  8um»  to  be  levied  in  fair  proportions 
upon  individuals.  The  tax  seems  to  have  been  moderately  and 
equitably  assessed,  and  the  money  was  expended  on  the  navy.  In 
£ome  few  instances  complaints  were  made,  not  against  the  legality 
of  the  tax — for  that  seems  to  have  attmctal  no  attention — but 
against  the  equality  of  the  assessment.  This  was  left  to  the  sheriffs 
and  their  officers,  and  party  or  personal  feelings  sometimes  inter- 
fered with  the  strict  justice  of  their  proceedings.  In  spite  of  all 
these  difficulties  a  fleet  was  raised ;  and  in  1685  and  the  following 
year  the  Dutch  fishing  vessels  were  driven  from  the  coast,  and  a 
number  of  English  slaves  were  rescued  from  Moorish  pirates.  In 
anticipation  of  any  resistance  or  disputes  with  the  sheriffs,  Charles 
had  taken  the  iirecaution  in  1637  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  twelve 
judges  as  to  the  legality  of  the  tax.  They  gave  it  as  their  unani- 
mous opinion  that  the  king  might  c^]\  on  his  subjects  for  ships,  or 
money  to  &n])p]y  them,  when  the  kingdom  was  in  danger,  and  thai 
he  only  was  the  judge  of  such  necessity.* 

John  Hampden,  a  Buckinghamshire  gentleman,  who  had  already 
resisted  the  sheriff  in  his  own  county  on  the  assessment  of  the  tax, 
following  the  example  of  lord  Sayc  and  Selo,  a  bitter  opponent  of 
the  court,  refused  to  |)ay  the  tax  levied  on  lum  for  his  estate, 
amounting  to  twenty  shillings.  Tho  case  was  argued  in  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  twelve  judges  adhered  to  their  former  opinion,  with 
iho  exception  of  Button  and  Crokc.  The  latter  excused  themselves 
on  the  grounds  that  the  opinion  they  hod  given  was  only  a  private 
opinion — though  it  is  not  easy  for  tho  uninitiated  to  see  how,  in 
a  dry  matter  of  law,  a  judge  can  well  hold  two  different  opinions  at 
the  same  time.  As  a  further  apology  for  his  conduct,  Croke  urged 
that  he  had  signed  his  name  out  of  deference  to  the  majority.  As 
neither  of  the  two  dissentients  incurred  the  formal  displeasure  of 
1  he  crown,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  judges  were  not  so  obsequious 
to  the  dictation  of  the  king  as  party  prejudices  would  sometimes 
represent.  But  though  tho  decision  was  ostensibly  in  favour  of  tho 
king,  practically  it  was  the  reverse ;  and  Hampden's  refusal  made 
the  levying  of  tho  tax  more  difficult  and  more  precarious. 

The  puritans  at  this  time  were  divided  into  two  classes:  political 
Vuritana,  who  were  generally  averse  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
and  especially  its  episcopacy  or  "  lordly  prelacy,"  as  they  affected 
to  call  it ;  and  doctrinal  puritans,  to  whom  the  opinions  of  Hooker, 

*  This  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  I  informal  text  had  been  substituted  in  tbo 
the   original   text   of    the    Oonjlrmatio     Petitloa  of  Right 
Cktrtanm  of  (vdwanl  I.,  for  vbkb  tbe  i 
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Grotius,  and  Land  were  particularly  obnoxious.  Bat  neither  had 
as  yet  withdrawn  them»clves  from  the  communion  of  the  church 
of  England.  Beetrained  by  Laud  in  England,  some  now  took  this 
stop,  and  shipped  themselves  for  America,  where  they  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  govemmcnt  possessing  that  liberty,  civil  and  reli- 
gious, of  which  they  considered  themselves  bereaved  in  their  native 
country.  In  1630  tho  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay  had  been 
obtained  from  the  cruwn,  and  about  350  nonconformists  sailed  with 
the  first  fleet.  Already,  in  1620,  a  band  of  emigrants,  to  the  num- 
ber of  100,  called  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  had  sailed  from  Plymouth 
and  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Cape  Cod.    Few  came  to  join  them. 

§9.  But  afl;Viiis  in  England  miglit  long  have  continued  on  the 
same  footing,  had  they  not  been  influenced  by  the'  proceedings  in 
Scotland.  James,  from  his  love  of  prelacy,  which  order  be  con- 
sidered best  fltted  to  inculcate  obedience  and  loyalty  among  tho 
people,  had  raised  some  of  the  Scotch  prelates  to  chief  dignities  in 
the  state.  The  Scotch  nobility,  whose  power  was  great,  and  whose 
connection  with  the  king  had  been  much  loosened  by  his  long 
absence,  were  disgusted  to  And  the  prelates  superior  to  themselves 
in  power  and  influence.  The  inferior  ranks  of  the  Scotch  clergy 
themselves  equalled,  if  they  did  not  exceed,  the  nobility  in  their 
prejudices  against  the  court,  the  prelates,  and  episcopnl  authority. 
Tho  people,  under  the  influence  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  could  not 
fail  to  f  artake  of  their  discontents,  and  were  imbued  with  the  same 
horror  against  popeiy  which  possessed  the  English  puritans.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  theso  symptoms,  tho  king's  great  aim  was  to  complete  the 
work  begun  by  his  fiither ;  to  establish  ecclesiastical  discipline  in 
Scotland,  to  introduce  a  liturgy  into  public  worship,  and  to  render  the 
ecclesiastical  government  of  all  his  kingdoms  regular  and  uniform. 

The  liturgy  imposed  on  Scotland  was  copied,  with  a  few  altera- 
tions, from  that  of  England  :  and  due  notice  was  given  of  the  inten- 
tion to  commence  the  use  of  it  on  Sunday,  July  23,  1637.  On 
that  day,  accordingly,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Giles,  the  dean 
of  Edinburgh,  arrayed  in  his  surplice,  began  the  service ;  the  bishop 
himself  and  many  of  tho  privy  council  being  present.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  dean  opened  the  book  than  the  people,  clapping  their 
hands,  cursing,  and  crying  out,  "  A  pope !  a  pope !  antichrist  1  stone 
him ! "  raised  such  a  tumult,  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  with 
the  service.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  magistrates  were  able 
to  expel  the  crowd,  and  shui;  the  doors  against  them.  The  tumult, 
however  still  continued  without :  and  the  bishop,  returning  home, 
narrowly  escaped  from  the  enraged  multitude. 

Further  riots  ensued;  and,  as  Charles  continued  inflexible,  a 
tyitomatic  nsistanco  was  organized  at  Edinburgh.     Four  oom^ 
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mittoes.or  tahlest  as  they  were  called,  .were  formed.  One  consisted 
of  nobility,  another  of  gentry,  a  third  of  ministers,  a  fourth  of  bur- 
gesses. In  the  hands  of  the  four  tables  the  whole  authority  of  the 
kingdom  was  placed.  Orders  were  issued  by  them,  and  were  obeyed 
with  the  utmost  regularity.  A  proclamation  by  the  king,  granting 
a  free  pardon  for  past  offence^*,  but  insisting  on  obedience  to  the 
service  book,  was  met  by  a  public  protestation,  and  thb  Covekakt 
was  renewed,  with  fresh  clauses  (March  1).  This  famous  deed  con- 
sisted, first,  of  a  renunciation  of  popery,  formerly  signed  by  James 
in  his  youth,  followed  by  a  bond  of  union,  by  which  the  subscribers 
obliged  themselves  to  resist  the  recent  religious  innovations,  and  to 
dffond  one  another  against  all  opposition.*  The  people,  without  dis- 
tinction of  rank  or  condition,  of  age  or  sex,  flecked  to  the  subscrif- 
tion  of  this  Covenant,  and  even  the  king's  ministers  and  counsellors 
themselves  were,  for  the  most  part,  seized  by  the  general  contagion. 
The  king  now  began  to  apprehend  the  consequences,  and  sent  the 
marquis  of  Hamilton,  as  commissioner,  with  authority  to  treat  with 
the  Covenanters.  He  required  the  Covenant  to  be  renounced  and 
recalled ;  but  the  popular  leaders  told  Hamilton  they  would  sooner 
renounce  their  baptism.  Charles  offered  concessions ;  expressed  his 
willingness  to  abolish  the  canons,  the  liturgy,  and  the  High  Commis- 
sion Court,  and  even  to  limit  extremely  the  power  of  the  bishops. 
These  successive  concessions  of  the  king,  which  still  came  short  of 
the  rising  demands  of  the  malcontents,  and  only  discovered  his  own 
weakness,  gave  no  satisfaction.  A  general  assembly  of  the  Scotch 
met  at  Glasgow  November  21, 1638 ;  and  in  August,  next  year,  it 
formally  abolished  episcopacy,  the  High  Commission,  the  canons, 
and  the  liturgy.  Thus  the  whole  fabric  which  James  and  Charles, 
in  a  long  course  of  years,  had  been  rearing  with  so  much  care  and 
policy,  fell  at  once  to  the  ground.  The  (Covenant  likewise  Avas 
ordered  to  be  signed  by  every  one,  under  pain  of  excommiunication. 
Preparations  were  now  openly  made  for  war.  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
in  revenge  for  Charles's  opposition  to  his  designs  upon  Flanders, 
carefully  fomented  the  first  commotions  in  Scotland,  and  secretly 
supplied  the  Covenanters  with  money  and  arms.  The  earl  of  Argyle, 
though  he  long  seemed  to  temporize,  at  last  embraced  the  Covenant, 
and  became  the  chief  leader  of  the  party.  Forces  were  regularly 
enlisted  and  disciplined ;  arms  were  imported  from  abroad ;  and  the 
whole  coxmtry,  except  a  small  part  where  the  marquis  of  Huntley 


*  No  donbt  reUgfons  anlsKMity  h«d 
mnch  to  do  with  the  popular  outbreak^ 
but  the  bittemeseof  it  was  increased  from 
the  Intense  dislike  of  English  dictation. 
Tjie  Scotch*  alwiTS  Jealous  of  their  na- 


tional independence,  had  become  doubly 
Jealous  when  their  native  sovereign  ruled 
not  from  Edinburgli,  but  London,  and  they 
Feemed  In  danger  of  being  sunk  into  the 
position  of  an  English  province. 
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still  adhered  to  the  king,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Ck)venantcr8,  was 
in  a  very  little  time  put  in  a  posture  of  defence.  To  add  to  these 
advantages,  Scotland  swarmed  with  veteran  soldiers  who  had  re- 
turned home  from  the  wars  in  Germany ;  among  them  Alexander 
Lesley,  now  entrusted  with  the  command,  had  fought  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles's  fleet  was  for- 
midable, and  had  5000  land  forces  on  board,  under  the  marquis  of 
Hamilton,  who  had  orders  to  sa  1  to  the  firth  of  Forth,  and  to  cause 
a  diversion  in  the  forces  of  the  miilcontents.  An  army  was  raised 
of  nearly  20,000  foot  and  above  3000  horse,  and  was  put  under  the 
command  of  the  e.irl  of  Arundel.  But  many  of  these  were  hasty 
and  undisciplined  levies,  without  heart  to  fight,  discouraged  by  want 
of  provisions,  and  ill  paid.  The  king  himself  joined  the  army,  and 
summoned  the  peers  of  England  to  attend  him,  and  in  this  situa- 
tion, carrying  more  show  than  real  force  with  it,  the  camp  arrived 
at  Berwick.  Charles,  advised  that  to  fight  with  such  forces  was  im- 
possible, concluded  a  sudden  pacification,  in  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  he  should  withdraw  his  fleet  and  army ;  ihnt  within  48  hours 
the  Scots  should  dismiss  their  forces ;  that  the  king's  forts  should 
be  restored  to  hin),  his  authority  be  acknowledged,  and  a  general 
assembly  and  a  parliament  be  immediately  summoned,  in  order  to 
compose  all  differences  (June  18, 1639).  He  further  agreed  to  con- 
firm his  former  concessions  of  abrogating  the  canons,  the  liturgy, 
and  the  High  Commission,  and  to  abolish  the  order  of  bishops.  The 
treaty  was  not  observed  by  the  Scotch.  Their  army  was  not  dis- 
banded, nor  the  forts  surrendered ;  whilst  all  thc-e  of  the  nation 
who  had  adhered  to  the  king  were  bitterly  persecuted.  The  Scotch 
parliament,  which  mot  soon  after,  advanced  pretensions  which 
tended  to  limit  theroynl  power.  The  war  was  renewed  with  great 
advantages  on  the  side  of  the  Covenanters,  and  disadvantages  on 
that  of  the  king.  For  no  sooner  had  Charles  concluded  the  pacifi- 
cation, than  the  necessities  of  his  affairs  and  his  want  of  money 
obliged  him  to  disband  his  troops. 

§  10.  The  king,  with  great  ditliculty,  found  means  to  draw  together 
an  army ;  but  by  the  advice  of  Laud  and  Wentworth,  who  had  re- 
turned from  Ireland,  he  was  persuaded  to  summon  a  parliament.  The 
time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  parliament — known  as  the  fourth 
or  the  Short  Parliament— was  late  in  the  year  (April  13, 1640), 
and  very  near  the  time  appointed  for  opening  the  campaign  a!;ain8t 
the  Scots.  Charles  took  occasion  to  press  the  commons  for  an  im- 
mediate grant,  before  they  proceeded  to  offer  him  petitions  for  the 
redress  of  grievances ;  promising  that  as  much  as  was  possible  of 
this  season  should  afterwards  be  allowed  them  for  that  purpose. 
But,  by  means  of  the  Scottish  insurrection,  and  the  general  dieoon- 
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tents  in  EngUnd,  affairs  had  drawn  so  near  to  a  crisis,  that  ihe 
leaders  of  the  house  began  to  foresee  the  consequences,  and  to  hope 
that  the  time  was  now  coming  w)ien  liberty  would  acquire  a  full 
ascendency.  Instead  of  taking  notice  of  the  king's  complaints 
against  his  Scottish  subjects,  or  his  applications  for  supply,  they 
entered  immediately  upon  grievances.  They  began  with  examin- 
ing the  behaviour  of  the  speaker  the  last  day  of  the  former  parlia- 
ment, when  he  refosed,  on  account  of  the  king's  command,  to  put 
the  question ;  and  they  declared  it  a  breach  of  privilege.  They 
proceeded  next  to  inquire  into  the  imprisonment  and  prosecution  of 
sir  John  Eliot,  Holies,  and  Valentine.  The  affair  of  ship-money  was 
canvassed;  and  fresh  subjects  of  enquiry  were  suggested  on  all  hands. 
To  biing  the  matter  of  supply  to  some  issue,  Charles  solicited  tho 
house  by  repeated  messages.  He  offered  to  abandon  ship-money 
in  return  for  a  supply  of  12  subsidies,  about  600,000/.,  payable  in 
three  years.  But  the  commons  objected  that,  by  bargaining  for 
the  reiuissioa  of  that  duty,  they  would,  in  a  manner,  ratify  tho 
authority  1^  which  it  had  been  levied.  The  king  was  in  great 
doubt  and  perplexity.  He  saw  that  his  friends  in  the  house  were 
outnumbered  by  his  enemies.  Where  great  evils  lie  on  all  sides,  it 
is  diGBcult  to  follow  the  best  counsel ;  nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  tho 
king,  whose  capacity  was  not  equal  to  situations  of  such  extreme 
delicacy,  should  hastily  have  formed  and  executed  the  resolution  of 
dissolving  this  parliament  (May  5) ;  a  measure,  however,  of  which  he 
soon  after  repented.  This  abrupt  and  violent  dissolution  naturally 
excited  discontents  among  the  people,  and  these  were  incn^ased 
when  some  of  tlie  members  were  imprisoned  and  otherwise  harshly 
treated.  An  attack  was  made  during  the  night  upon  Laud,  in  his 
palace  oi  Lambeth,  by  above  500  persons.  Later  on,  a  multitude 
entered  St.  Paul's,  where  the  High  Commission  then  sat,  tore  down 
the  benches,  and  cried  out,  '*  No  bishop,  no  High  Commission.** 

§  11.  The  king,  having  raised  money  chiefly  by  a  clerical  sub- 
sidy granted  in  convooation,  and  by  other  contributions,  was  enabled, 
though  with  great  difficulty,  to  set  on  foot  his  army,  commanded 
by  the  celebrated  Strafford  and  the  carl  of  Northumberland.  It 
consisted  of  19,000  foot  and  2000  horse.  Tho  Scottish  army, 
superior  in  numbers,  was  sooner  ready  than  the  king's.  Ihe 
Covenanters  still  i  reserved  the  most  pathetic  and  most  submissive 
language ;  and  entered  England,  they  said,  with  no  other  view  than 
to  obtain  access  to  the  king's  presence,  and  lay  their  humble 
petition  at  his  royal  feet.  At  Newbum-upon-Tyne  they  were 
opposed  by  a  detachment  of '1 500  men  under  Conway,  who  seemed 
resolute  to  dispute  with  them  the  passag  •  of  the  river.  Tho  Scots 
tint  entreated  them,  with  great  civility,  not  to  stop  them  in  tbotr 
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inarch  to  their  gracious  sovereign,  and  then  attacked  them  with 
great  bravery,  killed  several,  nnd  chased  the  rest  from  their  ground 
(August  28).  The  English  forces  at  Newcastle  now  retreated  into 
Yorkshire,  and  the  Scots  took  possession  of  Newcastle.  Hence 
they  despatched  messengers  to  the  king,  who  had  arrived  nt  York ; 
and  they  took  care,  after  the  advantage  which  they  had  obtained, 
to  redouble  their  expressions  of  loyalty,  duty,  and  submiasioa  to 
his  person,  and  th^y  even  made  apologies,  full  of  sorrow  and  con- 
trition, for  their  late  victory.  In  order  to  prevent  their  advance, 
the  king  appointed  16  English  noblemen  to  treat  with  IL  Scottish 
commissioners  at  Ripon  (October  2G). 

An  army  newly  levied,  undisciplined,  seditious,  and  ill  paid, 
was  very  unfit  for  withstanding  a  victorious  and  high-spirited 
enemy,  and  retaining  in  subjection  a  discontented  and  zealous 
nation ;  and  Charles,  in  despair  of  being  able  to  stem  the  torrent, 
at  last  determined  to  yield  to  it.  He  had  summoned  a  great 
council  of  the  peers  at  York  (Septeniber  24),  but,  foreseeing  that 
they  would  advise  him  to  call  a  parliament,  he  told  them  in  his 
first  S[Xiech  that  he  had  alreaiiy  taken  this  resolution.  They  agreed 
to  pay  the  Scots  a  daily  subsidy  of  850/.,  to  be  levied  on  the  four 
northern  counties,  on  condition  of  their  refraining  from  plunder. 
/^  §  12.  The  elections,  as  might  have  been  expected,  ran  in  favour 

of  the  popular  party.  The  parliament,  memorable  as  the  Long 
Parliamekt,  met  on  November  3,  1G40.  The  first  act  of  the 
commons  was  to  clioote  William  Lenthall  for  their  speaker,  in 
opf)osition  1o  Charles's  views,  who  had  intended  to  advance 
Gardiner,  recorder  of  London,  to  that  important  dignity.  With- 
out any  int^val  they  entered  upon  business,  and  they  immediately 
struck  a  blow  which  may  in  a  manner  be  regarded  as  decisive,  by 
imjieaching  the  earl  of  Strafford,  who  was  considend  as  the  king's 
chief  minister.  Strafford,  sensible  of  t)ie  load  of  popular  prejudices 
under  which  he  laboured,  would  gladly  have  declined  attendance 
in  parliament ;  but  Charles,  who  liad  entire  confidence  in  the  earl's 
ca{>acity,  thought  that  his  counsels  would  be  extremely  useful 
during  the  critical  session  which  api  reached.  And  when  Strafibrd 
still  insisted  on  the  danger  of  Ap)x.-aring  amidst  so  many  enraged 
enemies,  the  king,  little  apprehensive  that  his  own  authority  was 
so  suddenly  to  expire,  promised  him  protection,  and  assured  him 
that  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  touched  by  the  parliament. 
The  debate  respecting  Strafford  was  conducted  with  locked  doors ; 
his  impeachment  was  unanimously  voted,  and  Pym  was  chosen  to 
carry  it  up  to  the  lords.  Most  of  the  house  acconipanied  him  on  so 
agreeable  an  errand;  and  Strafford,  who  had  just  entered  the  House 
ol  Peen,  and  who  little  expected  so  speedy  a  prosecution,  wa« 
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immediately,  upon  this  getieral  charge,  ordered  intp  custody 
(November  11),  and  a  fortnight  after  sent  to  the  Tower.  After 
a  deliberation  which  scarcely  lasted  half  an  hour,  an  impeachment 
of  high  treason  was  voted  against  Laud,  who  was  immediately 
fsequestcred  from  parliament,  and  committed  to  custody  (December 
18).  The  lord-keeper  Finch,  and  sir  Francis  Windebank,  ap- 
prehending a  similar  fate,  fled  to  the  continent.  Tims,  in  a 
few  weeks,  the  House  of  Commons,  not  opposed,  but  rather 
iicoondod,  by  the  peers,  had  produced  such  a  revolution  in  the 
government,  that  the  two  most  powerful  and  most  favoured 
ministers  of  the  king  were  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and  daily 
expected  to  be  tried  for  their  life ;  whilst  two  other  ministers  had 
by  flight  alone  saved  themselves  from  a  similar  fate.  The  com- 
mons, not  content  with  the  authority  which  they  had  acquired 
by  attacking  these  great  ministers,  were  resolved  to  render  the 
most  considerable  personages  of  the  nation  subject  to  them.  All 
who  had  assumed  power  not  authorized  by  statute  were  declared 
delinquents.  This  term  was  newly  come  into  vogue,  and  ex- 
pressed a  degree. or  species  of  guilt  not  exactly  known  or  ascer- 
tained. It  would  comprehend  all  the  sheriffs,  and  all  those  who 
had  been  employed  in  assessing  ship-money ;  all  the  farmers  and 
Officers  of  the  customs,  who  had  been  engaged  during  so  many 
years  in  levying  tonnage  and  poundage ;  and  all  those  who  had 
concurred  in  tho  arbitrary  sentences  of  the  courts  of  Star  Chamber 
and  HighComniisfiion.  No  minister  of  the  king,  no  member  of  tho 
council,  bat  found  himself  exposed  by  this  decision.  Almost  all 
the  bench  of  bishops,  and  the  most  considerable  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  who  had  voted  in  the  late  convocation,  were  involved,  by 
these  new  principles,  in  the  imputation  of  delinquency.  Freed 
from  the  restraint  of  sovereign  authority,  the  popular  leaders 
nouri.shc<l  unbounded  hopes.  The  sagacity  of  Pym,  the  ambition 
of  Hampden,  the  dark,  ardent,  and  dangerous  character  of  bt« 
John,  the  impetuous  spirit  of  Holies,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
younger  Vane,  challenged  general  attention.  Men  even  of  th« 
most  moderate  tempers,  attached  to  the  church  and  the  mon- 
archy, exertod  themselves  with  the  utmost  vigour  in  the  redress  of 
grievances,  and  in  prosecuting  the  authors  of  them.  In  this  list 
are  found  the  names  of  Hyde  and  Falkland,  of  Digby  and  of 
Capel.  Though  in  their  ultimate  views  and  intentions  these  men 
differed  widely  from  the  former,  in  their  x>rcscnt  actions  and  dis- 
courses entire  unanimity  prevailed  amongst  them. 

The  harangues  of  members  were  now  first  published  and  dis- 
persed ;  and  the  pulpit  and  the  press  were  delivered  from  dread 
fif  the. Star  Chambor  and  tha  High  .Commission.    The  sentences 
18* 
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pronounced  against  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton  were  reversed 
by  parliament,  and  they  were  released  from  their  prisons  in  Scilly 
and  the  Channel  Islands.  When  Prynne  and  Burton  landed  in  Eng- 
land, they  were  received  with  the  highest  demonstrations  of  affection. 
They  were  attended  by  a  mighty  confluence  of  company,  their- 
charges  weio  borne  with  great  magnificence,  and  liberal  presents 
were  bestowed  on  them  (November  27).  The  invasion  of  the 
Scots  had  evidently  been  the  cause  of  assembling  the  parliament 
The  presence  of  that  army  had  reduced  the  king  to  the  subjection 
in  which  he  was  now  held :  and  the  commons,  for  this  reason, 
openly  professed  their  intention  of  retaining  these  invaders.  Eighty 
thousand  pounds  a  month  were  required  fur  the  subsistence  of  the 
Scotch  and  the  English  armies,  a  sum  much  greater  than  the  subject 
had  ever  been  accustomed  to  pay  in  any  former  period.  And  though 
several  8ubsidie9,  together  xvith  a  poll-tax,  were  from  time  to  time 
vot«d  to  answer  the  charge,  the  commons  still  took  care  to  be  in  debt, 
in  onler  to  render  the  continuance  of  the  session  the  more  necessary. 
The  zeal  of  the  commons  was  particularly  directed  against  the 
bishops  and  the  established  church.  They  introduced  a  bill  for 
prohibiting  all  clergymen  the  exercise  of  any  civil  office,  as  a  con- 
seqnence  of  which  the  bishops  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  seats  in 
the  House  of  Peers.  Hut  the  bitter  tivA  intolerant  spirit  display e*l 
by  the  puritans  was  now  beginning  to  alienate  many  of  the  lords, 
and  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  Among  other  acts 
of  regal  executive  ix)wer,  which  the  commons  were  every  day 
assuming,  they  issued  orders  for  demolishing  all  images,  altars,  and 
crucifixes  (January  23,  1(>41).  It  was  now  that  the  zealous  sir 
Hobert  Harlow,  to  whom  the  execution  of  these  orders  was  com- 
mitted, removed  the  beautiful  crosses  at  Cheapside  and  Charing  Cross. 
A  committee  was  elected  as  a  court  of  inquiiiition  upon  the  clergy, 
and  was  commonly  denominated  the  committee  of  Scandalous  Jft'/it •- 
ters.  The  proceedings  of  this  famous  committee,  which  continued 
for  several  years,  Avere  cruel  and  arbitrary,  and  made  great  havoc  in 
the  church  and  the  universities.  They  began  with  harassing,  im- 
prisoning, and  molesting  the  clerg}%  and  ended  with  sequestrating 
and  ejecting  them.  Charles,  who  was  now  aware  of  the  uselessness 
of  resistance,  opposed,  as  long  as  he  could,  the  bill  for  assembling 
a  parliament  at  least  once  in  three  years  (February,  1641).  By  a 
statute  pnssed  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  it  had  been  enacted 
that  parliaments  should  bo  held  once  every  year,  or  more  frequently 
if  necessary :  but,  as  no  provision  had  been  made  in  case  of  failure, 
this  statute  had  been  dispensed  with  at  pleasure.  The  defect  was 
supplied  by  those  vigilant  patriots  who  now  assumed  the  reins  of 
government.     It  was  enacted  that,  if  the  chancellor  &iled  to  inns 
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writs  on  the  3rd  of  September  in  every  third  year,  any  12  or  more 
of  the  peera  should  be  empowered  to  exercise  this  authority;  in 
default  of  the  peers,  that  the  sheriffs,  mayors,  bailiifs,  etc.,  should 
summon  the  voters;  and- in  their  default,  that  the  voters  them- 
selves should  meet  and  proceed  to  the  election  for  members,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  writs  had  been  regularly  issued  by  the  croAvn. 
Nor  could  ihe  parliament,  after  it  was  assembled,  be  adjourned, 
prorogued,  or  dissolved,  without  its  own  consent,  during  the  space 
of  50  days.* 

§  i:).  immediately  after  Strafford  was  sequestered  from  parlia- 
ment and  confined  in  the  Tower,  a  joint  committee  of  the  lords 
and  commons  were  appointed  to  investigate  his  case,  and  were 
bound  to  secrecy  by  an  oath.  To  confer  greater  solemnity  on 
this  important  trial,  scaffolds  were  erected  in  Westminster  Hall, 
where  both  houses  sat,  the  one  as  accusers,  the  other  as  judges 
(March  22, 1641).  Besides  tho  chair  of  state,  a  close  gallery  was 
prepared  for  the  king  and  queen,  who  attended  during  the  whole 
trial.  The  articles  of  impeachment  against  Strafford  were  28  in 
number,  and  regarded  his  conduct  as  president  of  tho  council 
of  York,  as  deputy  or  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  as  counsellor  or 
commander  in  England.  From  a  cumulation  of  charges  it  was 
endeavoured  to  establish  a  constructive  one  of  treason.  The 
principal  artidea  were  the  billeting  of  soldiers  on  the  Irish,  in  order 
to  make  them  submit  to  his  illegal  demands,  advising  the  king 
to  employ  the  army  raised  in  Ireland  to  subjugate  England,  and  tho 
taxing  of  the  people  of  Yorkshire  for  the  maintenance  of  liis  troops. 
Tho  remaining  charges  were  for  hasty  and  imperious  expressions 
and  tyrannous  acts  towards  individuals.  To  strong' hen  the  case 
of  tho  impeachment,  Fym  produced  a  paper,  said  to  have  been 
found  by  Henry  Vane  in  his  father's  cabinet,  purporting  to  be 
notes  of  a  debate  in  council  after  the  dissolution  of  the  last  parlia- 
ment, in  which  Strafford  was  represented  as  saying,  "  Your 
majesty  having  tried  the  affections  of  your  people,  you  are  absolved 
and  loose  from  all  rules  of  government.  .  .  .  You  have  an  army  in 
Ireland  that  you  may  employ  to  reduce  this  kingdom  to  obedience ; 
for  I  am  confident  the  Scots  cannot  hold  out  five  months."  f 
Though  Strafford  denied  the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  and  other 
members  of  the  council  who  were  present  declared  that  they  had 
never  heard  it,  yet  it  was  received  in  evidence.  It  was  pretended 
that  the  fact  of  this  paper  having  been  seen  by  Pym,  who  had 
copied  it,  and  by  Vane  the  younger,  was  equivalent  to  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses,  the  number  rociuired  by  law  in  cases 
of  treason.  Strafford  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  have  made  a 
*  Repealed  in  :«M.  f  The  voMs  arc  rarioiiely  reported. 
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noble  defence.  "  Certainly/'  remarks  Whitelock,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  conducted  the  impeachment,  ^^  never  any 
man  acted  sach  a  part,  on  such  a  theatre,  with  more  wisdom,  con- 
stancy, and  eloquence,  with  greater  reason,  judgment, and  teoiper, 
and  with  a  better  grace  in  all  his  words  and  actions,  than  did  this 
gi'eat  and  excellent  person ;  and  he  moved  the  hearts  of  all  his 
auditors,  some  few  excepted,  to  remorse  and  pity.'^ 

It  was  evident  that  Strafiford  had  gained  many  friends  by  the 
manly  modesty  of  his  demeanour  and  the  eloquence  of  his  defence. 
The  result  appeared  doubtful  if  the  trial  proceeded  in  Westminster 
Hall ;  and  some  of  the  leadera  of  the  popular  party  therefore  re- 
solved to  adopt  one  of  the  woi*st  precedents  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vni.,  and  to  proceed  against  Strafford  by  bill  of  attainder.*  In 
this  step  they  had  the  active  concurrence  of  Hyde  and  Falkland, 
who  were  shortly  afterwards  the  mainstay  of  the  royalist  party. 
The  bill  of  attainder  passed  the  commons  with  only  50  dissent- 
ing votes  (April  21),  and  was  by  Pym  carried  up  to  the  lords. 
About  80  peers  had  constantly  attended  Stmfford^s  trial ;  but  such 
apprehensions  were  entertained  on  account  of  the  popular  tumults, 
that  only  45  were  present  when  the  bill  of  attainder  was  brought 
into  the  hoase.  Yet  of  these,  19  had  the  courage  to  vote  against 
it  The  opinion  of  the  judges  was  read  to  the  house  preYiously 
to  the  division.  It  did  not  state  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty 
of  treason,  but  that  ^*  they  were  of  opinion,  upon  all  that  which 
their  lordships  have  eated  to  be  proMd,  tliat  the  earl  of  Strafford 
doth  deserve  to  undergo  the  pains  and  foifeitures  of  high  trea- 
son by  law."  The  bill  then  passed  the  lords  (April  29,  1641). 
On  Monday,  May  3rd,  "a  rabble  of  about  0000  out  of  the  city," 
influenced  by  the  sermons  of  certain  puritan  preachers  the  day 
before,  *^  came  thronging  down  to  Westminster,  crying  out  for 
justice  against  the  earl  of  Strafford.''  They  posted  up  on  the 
walls  the  names  of  all  those  who  had  voted  for  the  ear],  calling 
them  ^'  Straffordians  and  betrayers  of  their  country."  Another 
incident  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  Some  officers  of  the  army  con- 
cocted a  form  of  a  petition  to  the  king  and  parliament,  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  army,  in  which  they  offered  to  come  up  and 
guard  the  parliament.  The  draft  of  this  petition  being  convey- 
ed to  the  king,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  signify  his  approbation  of 


*  The  student  should  bear  In  mind  the 
dlflToreDce  between  an  ImpetuAment  and  a 
BiH  cf  Attainder.  In  an  Impeachment 
the  commons  are  the  aocosers,  and  the 
lords  alone  the  Jadges.  In  a  Bill  of 
Attainder  the  commons  are  the  Jadges, 
as  well  am  the  lords.     It  may  be  intro- 


dacod  tn  cither  honse  ;  it  passes  through 
the  same  stages  as  any  other  bill ;  and 
when  agreed  to  by  both  hoosea,  it  receives 
the  assent  of  the  crown.  As  Selden  re- 
marked, it  violated  the  commonest  prin- 
ciples ofjastice  by  maUng  the  same  party 
accoaers  and  jadges. 
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it.  An  officer  named  Goring  betrayed  the  secret  to  the  popular 
leaders.  Their  alarm  may  easily  bo  imagined.  The  commons  Toted 
a  protestation,  to  be  signed  by  the  whole  nation,  declaring  that  the 
subscribers  would  defend  their  religion  and  liberties. 

The  king's  servants,  consulting  their  own  safety  rather  than  their 
master's  honour,  declined  interposing  with  their  advice  between  him 
and  his  parliament.  Juxon  alone,  bishop  of  London,  whose  comnge 
(vas  not  inferior  to  his  other  virtues,  ventured  to  advise  him,  if  in 
his  conscience  he  did  not  approve  of  the  bill,  by  no  means  to 
assent  to  it.  Some  plans  for  the  earl's  escape  wew  devised,  but 
abandoned;  and  Strafford,  hearing  of  Charles's  irresolution  and 
anxiety,  took  a  very  extraordinary  step.  He  wrote  a  letter  (May  4), 
in  which  he  entreated  the  king,  for  the  sake  of  public  peace,  to 
put  an  end  to  his  unfortunate,  however  innocent,  life ;  and  to  quiet 
the  tumultous  people  by  grauting  them  the  request  for  which  they 
were  so  importunate.*  After  a  week  of  violent  agitation,  Charles 
granted  a  commission  to  four  noblemen  to  give  the  royal  assent^ 
in  his  name,  to  the  bill  (May  10).  Secretary  Carleton  was  sent  by 
the  king  to  inform  Strafford  of  the  final  resolution  which  necessity 
had  extorted  from  him.  The  earl,  rising  up  from  his  chair,  ex- 
claimed, in  tho  ^vords  of  Scripture,  ^'  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes^ 
nor  in  any  child  of  man:  for  of  them  oometh  no  salvation." 
But  immediately  collecting  his  courage,  he  prepared  himself  for 
the  fatal  sentence.  The  king  now  made  a  new  effort  in  his  behalf, 
and  sent,  by  the  hands  of  the  young  prince  of  Wales,  a  letter  in  his 
own  hand,  addressed  to  the  peers,  entreating  them  to  confer  with 
the  commons  and  spare  the  earFs  life. 

In  passing  from  his  apartment  to  Tower  Hill,  where  the 
scaffold  was  erected,  Strafford  stopped  under  Laud's  windows,  with 
whom  he  had  long  lived  in  intimate  friendship,  and  entreated  his 
prayers.  His  discourse  on  the  scaffold  was  full  of  decency  and 
courage.  His  head  fell  at  one  blow  (May  12, 1G41),  in  the  49th  year 
of  his  age.  Few  will  uphold  the  justice  or  legality  of  his  sentence, 
nor  can  such  gross  disregard  of  justice  be  defended  on  the  plea  of 
political  necessity.  Strafford*s  life  was  sacrificed  quite  as  much  to 
religious  as  to  political  animosity.  He  was  a  friend  of  Laud,  and 
heartily  embraced  Laud's  ecclesiastical  principles  in  defence  of 
episcopacy.  So  long  as  cither  remained  in  power,  the  designs  of  the 
Scotch  Covenanters,  with  whom  the  parliamentary  leaders  had  con- 
tracted the  closest  alliance,  could  not  be  realized.  Jealousy  of  his 
favour  with  the  king,  perhaps  also  a  tacit  belief  that  Chnrlea 
would  never  consent  to  his  death,  induced  the  lords  to  agree  with 
the  commons  in  the  earl's  condemnation.  The  result  waj»  the  same 
*  It  has  been  asicr^cd  that  this  letter  wai  *  fbifety. 
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In  both  cases^with  the  lords,  because  tho  commons  now  began  to 
undervalue  Iheir  concurrence,  and  eventually  abolished  them;  with 
the  king,  because  having  once  surrendered  his  authority,  when  he 
had  every  obligation  to  stand  firm,  men  were  persuadvd  that,  under 
sufficient  pressure,  he  would  give  way  on  all  other  occasions.  Great 
as  was  the  compunction  of  Charles  for  his  compliance  with  Strafibrd's 
execution,  and  hardly  as  he  was  pressed  to  it  by  those  about  him, 
it  was  a  fatal  step  to  himself  and  to  all  who  were  concerned  in  it 

§  14.  On  the  same  day  that  the  king  gave  his  assent  to  the 
execution  of  Strafford,  he  likewise  sanctioned  a  bill,  which  had 
been  rapidly  carried  through  both  houses,  that  the  parliament 
should  not  be  dissolved,  prorogued,  or  adjourned,  without  its 
own  consent.  A  bill  was  also  passed  to  abolish  the  courts  of  High 
Commission  and  Star  Chamber.  By  the  same  bill  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  king's  council  was  regulated,  and  its  authority  abridged. 
Thirteen  of  the  bishops  were  imfieached  for  their  share  in  making 
the  canons  of  1G40.  The  house  adjourned  to  the  20th  of  October ; 
and  a  committee  of  both  houses,  a  thing  unprecedented,  was  ap- 
pointed to  sit  during  the  recess  with  very  ample  powers. 

A  small  committee  of  both  houses  attended  the  king  on  his 
journey  into  Scotland,  in  order,  as  was  pretended,  to  see  that  the 
articles  of  pacification  were  executed;  but  really  to  act  as  spies 
upon  him,  and  to  extend  still  further  the  ideas  of  parliamentary 
authority,  as  well  as  to  eclipse  the  majesty  of  the  king.  Besides  the 
large  pay  voted  to  the  Scots  for  lying  in  good  quarters  during  a 
twelvemonth,  the  English  parliament  conferred  on  them  a  present 
of  300,000/.  for*  their  brotherly  assistance.  In  the  articles  of 
pacification  they  were  declared  to  have  ever  been  good  subjects. 
Their  invasions  of  England  were  approved  of,  as  enterprises  cal- 
culated and  intended  for  his  majesty's  honour  and  advantage. 
In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  the  king  was  obliged  to  strip  himself 
of  his  most  valued  prerogatives.  Several  of  the  Covenanters  were 
iwom  of  the  privy  council ;  and  the  king,  while  in  Scotland,  con- 
formed himself  entirely  to  the  services  of  the  kirk,  assisting  with 
great  gravity  at  the  long  pra3'ei*s  and  longer  sermons  with  which 
the  presbyterians  endeavoured  to  regale  him. 

§  15.  While  the  king  was  employtd  in  pacifying  the  commotion 
in  Scotland,  a  dangerous  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  Ireland. 
Strafford  had  raised  the  army  in  Ireland  from  3000  to  12,000  men, 
with  the  secret  design,  as  his  enemies  asserted,  of  employing  them  to 
maintain  Charles's  power  in  England.  The  parliament  insisted  on 
their  being  reduced  to  their  original  number ;  nor  would  they  for- 
ward the  king's  plan  of  enlisting  4000  of  these  disbanded  troops  in 
the  Spanish  service  i:i  Flnnders,  whence  indeed  they  mi^ht  have 
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1)0611  easily  diverted  to  a  dififerent  object.  By  this  means,  however, 
not  only  was  the  standing  army  in  Ireland  greatly  reduced,  but  a 
large  body  of  discontented  papistSy  trained  to  tho  use  of  arms,  was 
suddenly  turned  loose  on  society.  The  old  Irish  observed  theso 
false  steps  of  the  English,  and  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
A  gentleman  called  Roger  More,  of  KiUlarc,  much  celebrated  among 
his  countrymen  for  valour  and  capjicity,  formed  tho  project  of 
expelling  the  English*,  and  he  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  the  chiefs 
of  the  native  Irish,  especially  sir  Phelim  O'Neale,  the  representativo 
of  the  Tyrone  family,  and  lord  Inniskillen  (Macguire).  The  com- 
mencement of  the  revolt  was  fixed  for  the  approach  of  winter,  that 
there  might  be  more  difficulty  in  transporting  forces  from  England. 
An  attempt  to  surprise  Dublin  castle  was  betrayed  and  failed,  but 
O'Neale  and  his  confederates  had  already  taken  up  arms  in  Ulster. 
The  Irish,  everywhere  intermingled  with  the  English,  needed  but 
a  hint  from  their  leaders  to  begin  hostilities  against  a  people 
whom  they  hated  on  account  of  their  religion,  and  envied  for  their 
riches.  '  The  houses,  cattle,  and  goods  of  the  unwary  English  wero 
first  seized.  After  rapacity  had  fully  exerted  itself,  a  massacre  com- 
menced (October  23, 1641).  No  age,  no  sex,  and  no  condition  was 
spared.  The  English,  as  heretics  abhorred  of  Grod,  were  marked  out 
for  slaughter.  The  English  colonies  were  almost  annihilated  in  tho 
open  country  of  Ulster,  whence  the  flames  of  rebellion  diffused  them- 
selves over  the  other  three  provinces  of  Ireland.  Not  content  with 
expelling  the  English  from  their  houses,  and  despoiling  them  of  their 
manors  and  cultivated  fields,  the  Irish  stripped  them  of  their  clothes, 
and  turned  them  out,  naked  and  defenceless,  to  all  tho  inclemency 
of  the  season.  The  number  of  those  who  perished  is  estimatal 
at  the  lowest  from  30,000  to  40,000.  The  English  of  the  pale, 
or  ancient  English  planters,  who  were  all  catholics,  were  probably 
not  at  first  in  the  secret,  and  pretended  to  blame  the  insurrection 
and  to  detest  the  barbarity  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  By 
their  protestations  and  declarations  they  engaged  the  justices  to 
supply  them  with  arms,  which  they  promised  to  employ  in  de- 
fence of  the  government ;  but  in  a  little  time  the  interests  of 
religion  were  found  more  powerful  than  regard  and  duty  to  their 
mother  country.  They  chose  lord  Gormanston  their  leader ;  and, 
joining  the  old  Irish,  rivalled  them  in  every  act  cf  violence  to- 
wards the  English  protest  ants. 

§  16.  The  king,  to  whom  the  Scots  could  grant  no  further  aid 
than  to  despatch  a  small  body  to  support  the  Scottish  colonies  in 
Ulster,  sensible  of  his  utter  inability  to  subdue  the  Irisb  rebels, 
found  himself  obliged,  in  this  exigency,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
EtDglifih  parliam#nt.    But  the  parliament  discovered,  in  every  vote^ 
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the  same  dispositions  ia  which  thej  had  separated.    The  Irish 
rebellion  had  increased  their  animosity ;  but,  while  they  pretended 
the  utmost  zeal  against  it,  they  took  no  steps  towards  its  sup- 
pression.   The  necessity  to  which  the  king  was  now  reduced^  his 
fiEunlity  in  making  concessions  fatal  to  his  own  authority,  the  example 
of  the  Scotsman  combined  in  encouraging  the  commons  to  impair  the 
prerogatives  of  the  monarchy.    They  levied  money  under  pretence 
of  the  Irish  expedition,  but  reserved  it  for  purposes  which  concerned 
them  more  nearly ;  they  took  arms  from  the  king's  magazines,  but 
still  kept  them,  with  a  secret  intention  of  employing  them  against 
himself.    To  vindicate  their  conduct  and  to  show  that  their  dis- 
trust of  the  king  was  well  founded,  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party 
thought  proper,  in  the  king's  absence,  to  frame  a  general  Hemon* 
8TRANCB  on  tho  State  of  the  nation.   This  memorable  document  was 
not  addressed  to  the  king,  but  was  openly  declared  to  be  an  appeal 
to  the  people.    It  consisted  of  many  gross  falsehoods,  mixed  with 
evident  truths.    Whatever  invidious,  whatever  suspicious,  whatever 
questionable  measure  had  been  embraced  by  the  king,  from  th^  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  is  insisted  on  with  merciless  rhetoric :  the 
unsuccessful  expeditions  to  Cadiz  and  the  isle  of  Bh^ ;  tho  sending 
of  ships  to  France  for  the  suppression  of  the  Huguenots;  the, forced 
loans ;  the  illegal  confinement  of  men  for  not  obeying  illegd  com- 
mands; the  violent  dissolution  of  four  parliaments;  the  arbitrary 
government  which  always  succeeded ,  the  questioning,  fining,  and 
imprisoning  of  members  for  their  conduct  in  the  house ;  the  levy- 
ing of  taxes  without  consent  of  the  commons ;  the  introducing  of 
superstitious  innovations  into  the  church,  without  authority  of  law: 
in  short,  everything  which,  with  or  withov  reason,  had  given  ofTenco 
during  the  course  of  15  years,  from  the  accession  of  the  king  to 
the  calling  of  the  present  parliament.    And  all  their  grievances, 
they  said,  which  amounted  to  no  less  than  a  total  subversion  of 
the  constitution,  procecdtd  entirely  from   the  combination  of  a 
popish  faction,  which  had  ever  swayed  the  king's  counsels,  bad 
endeavoured,  by  an  uninterrupted  efibrt,  to  introduce  their  super- 
stition into  England  and  Scotland,  and  had  now  at  lost  excited 
an  open  and  bloody  rebellion  in  Ireland.    But  the  opposition  which 
the  Remonstrance  met  with  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  great* 
For  above  14  hours  the  debate  was  warmly  maintained,  and  tho 
vote  was  at  last  carried  by  a  small  majority  of  159  to  148  (No- 
vember 22).    It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning — the  dcbato,  which 
was  hot  and  furious,  hail  lasted  tho  whole  day  before — when  a 
member  at  once  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  moved  that,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  concurrence  of  the  lords,  the  Bemonstranco  should  be 
pdnted, — in  effect,  that  it  should  be  put  into  general  .circulation  to 
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exdte  the  passiona  of  the  people,  before  the  king,  who  was  then 
absent,  or  his  couucil,  could  have  time  to  answer  it.  In  this 
memorable  debate  Hyde  and  Falkland,  who  had  previously  acted 
with  the  popular  party,  were  the  chief  leaders  in  opposition  to  the 
Bemobstrance. 

Every  measure  pursued  by  the  commons,  and  still  more  every 
attempt  made  by  their  partisans,  was  full  of  the  most  inveterate 
hatred  against  the  hierarchy,  and  showed  a  determined  resolution  of 
subverting  the  whole  ecclesiastical  ostabliidmient.  The  majority  of 
the  peers,  who  had  hitherto  supported  the  commons,  now  adhered 
to  the  king,  though  a  few,  as  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  the  earl 
of  Easex,  and  lord  Kimbolton  (soon  after  earl  of  Manchester),  still 
took  the  opposite  side.  The  commons  professed  to  be  alarmed 
for  fheir  personal  safety,  and  applied  to  tlie  king  for  a  guard,  as  they 
apprehended  ^  some  wicked  and  mischievous  practice  to  interrupt  the 
peaceable  proceedings  of  parliament"  (November  30).  The  pulpits 
were  called  in  aid,  and  resounded  with  the  dangers  which  threatened 
religion  from  the  desperate  attempts  of  papists  and  malignants. 
Multitudes  flocked  towards  Westminster;  insulted  the  prelates  and 
such  of  the  lords  as  adhered  to  the  crown,  and  threw  out  insolent 
menaces  ag>iinst  Charles  himself.  Several  reduced  officers  and 
young  gentlemen  of  the  inns  of  court,  during  this  time  of  disorder 
and  danger,  offered  their  service  to  the  king.  Between  them  and 
the  populace  there  passed  frequent  skirmishes,  which  ended  not 
without  bloodshed.  By  way  of  reproach,  these  gentlemen  gave  the 
rabble  the  appellation  of  Roundheads^  on  account  of  the  short- 
cropped  hair  which  they  wore ;  the  latter  called  the  others  Cavaliers. 
And  thus  the  nation,  which  was  before  sufficiently  provided  with 
religious  as  well  as  civil  causes  of  quarrel,  was  also  supplied  with 
party  name^,  under  which  the  factions  might  rally  and  signalize 
their  mutual  hatred. 

As  the  bishops  were  prevented  from  attending  parliament  by  the 
dangerous  insults  to  which  they  were  particularly  exposed,  twelve  of 
them  drew  up  a  remonstrance  to  the  king  and  House  of  Lords,  in 
which  they  protested  against  all  laws,  votes,  and  resolutions,  as 
null  and  invalid,  passed  during  the  time  of  their  constrained 
absence  (December  80).  The  opportunity  was  seized  with  joy 
and  triumph  by  the  commons.  An  impeachment  of  high  treason 
was  immediately  sent  up  against  the  bishops,  as  endeavouring  to 
subvert  the  fundamental  laws,  and  to  invalidate  the  authority  of 
the  legislature.  They  were,  on  the  first  demand,  sequestered  from 
parliament  and  committed  to  custody. 

i  17.  A  few  days  after,  the  king  was  betrayed  into  an  art  of  in^ 
discretion,  which  was  followed  by  most  disastrous  results.    He  h»4 
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discovered  that  six  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  opposition  had 
entered  into  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Scots  during  their 
invasion  of  England.  These  were  lord  Kimbohon  (Edward  Montagu, 
eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Manchester),  Pym,  Hampden,  Hazelrig, 
Holies,  and  Strode.  On  January  3, 1642,  he  sent  Herbert,  the  attor- 
ney-general, to  impeach  them  in  the  House  of  Peers.  To  the  demand 
made  the  same  day  by  a  sergeant^t-arms  for  the  arrest  of  the  five 
members,  the  commons  returned  an  evasive  answer,  and  the  king 
resolved  to  seize  them  in  person  on  the  morrow.  It  is  probable 
that,  if  he  had  been  left  to  himself,  he  would  have  shrunk  from 
executing  this  design  on  cooler  reflection ;  but  he  was  surrounded 
by  those  who  urged  him  to  more  violent  counsels,  especially  the 
queen  and  her  attendants,  who  taunted  him  with  cowardice  and  re- 
flections on  his  honour.  Accompanied  by  his  ordinary  retinue,  to 
the  number  of  above  200,  armed  as  usual,  some  with  halberts,  some 
with  walking-swords^  the  king  made  his  appearance  at  the  doors 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Leaving  his  followers  outside,  ho 
advanced  through  the  hall  alone,  while  all  the  members  rose  to 
receive  him.  The  speaker  withdrew  from  his  chair,  and  the  king 
took  possession  of  it.  He  then  in  a  short  speech  demanded  the 
accused  members,  who,  having  received  private  intelligence  from 
the  countess  of  Carlisle,  had  withdrawn ;  and  he  asked  the  speaker, 
who  stood  below,  whether  any  of  those  persons  were  in  the  house. 
The  speaker  (Lenthall),  falling  on  his  knee,  prudently  replied, 
"  I  have,  sir,  neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  tongue  to  speak,  in  this  place, 
but  as  the  house  is  pleased  to  direct  me,  whose  servant  I  am ;  and 
I  humbly  ask  pardon  that  I  cannot  give  any  other  answer  to  what 
yoiu:  majesty  is  pleased  to  demand  of  me."  "  Well,  well,"  rejoined 
the  king,  "  'tis  no  matter ;  I  think  my  eyes  are  as  good  as  another's." 
Then,  convincing  himself  by  a  further  scrutiny  that  his  search  was 
vain,  he  added,  "  As  the  birds  are  flown,  I  do  expect  from  you  that 
you  will  send  them  unto  me  as  soon  as  they  return,  otherwise  I 
must  take  my  own  course  to  find  them."  The  answer  was  not  ill 
natuxed,  and  probably  the  king  was  not  ill  satisfied  at  the  result ; 
but  as  he  moved  to  the  doors,  shouts  of  '*  Privilege  I  privilege  I " 
followed  him  from  all  sides  (January  4).  The  house  immediately 
adjourned  till  the  5th ;  and,  appointing  a  committee  to  sit  at  Guild- 
hall, it  put  forth  a  declaration  that  the  king's  proceedings  were  a 
breach  of  its  privileges,  and  its  sittings  at  Westminster  could  no 
longer  be  held  consistently  with  its  safety. 

Next  morning  Charles,  attended  only  by  three  or  four  lords,  went 
to  Guildhall,  and  made  a  speech  to  the  common  council  containing 
many  gracious  expressions.  The  city  was  the  stronghold  of  the 
dieaffected  mdmbcffs.    As  he  passed  through  the  streets,  he  heard 
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the  cry,  "  Priyilego  of  parliament !  privilege  of  parliament !  **  re- 
sounding from  all  quarters.  One  of  the  popnlace,  more  insolent 
than  the  rest,  drew  nigh  to  his  coach,  and  threw  in  a  ])apor  on  which 
WHS  written, "  To  your  tents,  O  Israel ! "  the  words  employed  by  the 
mutinous  Israelites  when  they  abandoned  Rehoboam,  their  rash  and 
ill-advised  sovereign. 

The  house  met  (January  11),  and,  after  confirming  the  Yotks  of 
their  committee,  instantly  adjourned,  as  if  exposed  to  the  most 
imminent  perils  from  the  violence  of  their  enemies.  On  the  ap- 
pointed day  the  accused  members  were  conducted  by  water  to  the 
house.  The  river  was  covered  with  boats  and  other  vessels,  laden 
with  small  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  prepared  for  fight;  and,  on 
landing,  the  members  were  -  received  l^  a  body  of  horsemen,  who 
had  come  up  from  Buckinghamshire  to  testify  their  devotion  to 
Hampden.  When  the  populace,  by  land  and  by  water,  passed 
Whitehall,  they  asked,  with  insulting  shouts,  *•  What  has  become 
of  the  king  and  his  cavaliers  ?  And  whither  are  they  fled? "  For 
the  king,  apprehensive  of  danger,  had  retired  to  Hampton  Court 
(January  10),  and  from  thence  to  Windsor  (January  12), 

Petitions  of  the  most  threatening  and  seditious  kind  wci^  pre- 
sented to  the  commons,  among  which  were  some,  signed  by  many 
thousands,  from  the  apprentices,  from  the  porters,  and  from  de- 
cayed tradesmen.  The  very  women  were  seized  with  the  same 
infatuation.  A  brewer's  wife,  followed  by  many  thousands  of  her 
sex,  brought  a  petition  to  the  house,  in  which  they  expressed  their 
terror  of  the  papists  and  prelates,  and  the  dread  of  like  massacres, 
rapes,  and  outrages  with  those  which  had  been  committed  upon 
their  sex  in  Ireland.  They  claimed  equal  rights  with  the  other  sex 
in  the  public  cause,  and  were  thanked  by  Pym,  who  begged  their 
prayers  for  the  success  of  the  commons*  The  king's  authority  was 
now  reduced  to  the  lowest. ebb.  By  the  death  of  Strafford  and  the 
imprisonment  of  Laud,  Charles  was  deprived  of  his  most  energetic 
councillors.  Those  who  remained  about  his  person,  terrified  by  the 
late  events,  consulted  only  their  own  interests  and  their  own  safety. 
The  king's  friends,  as  they  were  called,  wero  dispirited  and  dis- 
persed. To  increase  the  terrorism,  the  commons,  the  day  after  they 
reassembled  (January  12),  reported  to  the  lords  that  there  was  a 
design  to  kill  the  earl  of  Essex  and  four  others.  Two  days  after, 
they  resolved  that  all  who  had  given  the  king  evil  counsel,  or  en- 
deavoured to  maintain  divisions  between  the  king  arid  the  ];iarlia- 
ment,  should  be  judged  enemies  of  the  state ;  thus  suspending  the 
swoid  of  impeachment  over  all  the  king's  advisers,  legal  or  other- 
wise, who  might  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  king  vainly  endeavoured  to  calm  this  irritation,  which,  if  not 
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assnmed,  was  preposterous.  He  sent  a  message  to  the  lord  keeper 
(January  14),  that  he  never  intended  to  violate  the  privileges  of  the 
house,  and  would  clear  all  doubts  in  a  reasonable  way.  He  offered 
also  (January  20)  to  take  any  of  their  grievances  into  consideration. 
He  openly  announced  that  he  had  abandoned  the  charges  against 
the  accused  members.  But  these  concessions  were  only  met  by 
demands,  the  purport  of  which  could  not  be  mistaken. 

As  a  lar^e  magazine  of  arms  was  stored  in  the  town  of  Hull,  the 
commons  des|>atched  thither  sir  John  Hotham,  a  gentleman  of  con- 
siderable fortune  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  an  ancient  family; 
and  they  gave  him  the  authority  of  governor.  They  sent  orders  to 
Goring,  governor  of  Portsmouth,  to  obey  no  commands  but  such  as 
he  should  receive  from  the  parliament.  They  never  ceased  solicit- 
ing the  king  till  he  had  bestowed  the  command  of  the  Tower  on  sir 
John  Gonyers,  in  whom  alone,  they  said,  they  could  repose  confi- 
dence ;  and  after  making  a  fruitless  attempt,  in  which  the  peers 
refused  their  concurrence,  to  give  public  warning  that  the  people 
should  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence  against  the  enter* 
prises  of  papistt  and  other  ill-affected  pi  r^ons,  they  now  resolved  to 
seize  at  once  the  whole  power  of  the  sword,  and  to  confer  it  entirely 
on  their  own  creatures  and  adherents,  by  means  of  the  militia.  A 
bill  was  introduced,  and  passed  the  two  houses^  which  restored  to 
lieutenants  of  counties  and  their  deputies  the  powers  of  which  by  the 
votes  of  the  commons  they  had  been  deprived ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  names  of  all  the  lieutenants  were  inserted  in  the  bill,  and 
these  consisted  entirely  of  men  in  whom  the  parliament  could  con- 
fide ;  and  for  their  conduct  they  were  accountable,  by  the  express 
terms  of  the  bill,  not  to  the  kint;,  but  to  the  parliament  (March  5). 

When  this  demand  was  made,  Charles  was  at  Dover,  attending 
the  queen  and  his  daughter  Mary,  i>rincc8s  of  Orange,  on  their 
embarkation  to  Holland.  He  at  first  attempted  to  postpone  and 
evade  the  bill ;  but  the  commons  pressed  it  upon  him,  and  asserted 
that,  unless  he  speedily  complied  with  their  demands,  they  should 
be  constrained,  for  ^he  safety  of  prince  and  people,  to  dispose  of  the 
militia  by  the  authority  of  both  houses,  and  were  resolved  to  do  it 
accoidingly;  and,  while  they  thus  menaced  the  king  with  their 
power,  they  invited  him  to  fix  his  residence  at  London.  Charles 
replied  by  a  remonstrance;  and,  lest  violence  should  be  used  to 
extort  his  consent  to  the  militia  bill,  he  removed  by  slow  journeys 
to  York,  taking  with  him  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  York 
(March  19). 

§  18.  The  king  here  found  marks  of  attachment  beyond  what  he 
had  before  expected.  From  all  quarters  of  England  the  prime 
IM>biUty  and  gentry,  either  personally  or  by  messages  and  letters, 
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expressed  their  duty  towards  him,  and  exhorted  him  to  save  him- 
self and  them  from  that  ignominious  slavery  with  which  they  were 
threatened.  Finding  himself  supported  hy  a  oonsiderohle  party  in 
the  kingdom,  Charles  began  to  speak  in  a  firmer  tone,  and  per- 
sisted in  refusing  the  bill;  while  the  commons  insisted  on  their 
ordinance,  in  which,  by  the  authority  of  the  two  houses,  without 
the  king's  consent,  they  had  named  Ueutenants  for  all  the  counties, 
and  conferred  on  them  the  command  of  the  whole  military  force, 
of  all  the  guards,  garrisons,  and  forts  of  the  kingdom  (May  5). 
Charles  issued  proclamations  against  this  maniftrst  usurpation ;  and 
the  commons,  inventing  a  distinction,  hitherto  unheard  of,  between 
the  oflBce  and  the  person  of  the  king,  proceeded  to  levy,  in  his  name 
and  by  his  authority,  those  very  forces  which  they  employed 
against  him. 

Charles  had  entertained  hopes  that,  if  he  presented  himself  at  Hull 
before  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  Hotham,  overawed  by  his 
presence,  would  admit  him 'with  his  retinue,  after  which  he  might 
easily  render  himself  master  of  the  place ;  but  the  governor  was  en 
his  guard.  He  shut  the  gates  and  refused  to  receive  the  king,  who 
desired  leave  to  enter  with  20  persons  only  (April  23). 

The  county  of  York  levied  a  guard  for  the  king'  of  600  men, 
which  the  two  houses  immediately  voted  a  breach  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  by  his  people,  contrary  to  his  oath,  and  tending  to 
a  dissolution  of  the  government.  The  forces,  which  had  been  every- 
where raised  on  pretence  of  the  service  in  Ireland,  were  henceforth 
openly  enlisted  by  the  parliament  for  their  own  purposes,  and  the 
command  of  them  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  In  London  no 
less  than  4000  men  enlisted  in  one  day.  Within  ten  days  vast 
quantities  of  plate  were  brought  lo  their  treasurers.  Such  zeal 
animated  the  partisans  of  the  parliament,  especially  in  the  city. 
The  women  gave  up  all  the  plate  and  ornaments  of  their  houses, 
and  even  their  silver  thimbles  and  bodkins,  in  order  to  support  the 
good  cause  against  the  malignants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  queen, 
by  disposing  of  the  crown  jewels  in  Holland,  had  been  (enabled  to 
purchase  a  cargo  of  arms  and  ammunition,  a  portion  of  which 
reached  tbc  king  after  many  perils. 

The  parliament  now  sent  the  conditions  on  which  they  were 
willing  to  come  to  an  agreement  (June  2).  They  required  that  no 
man  should  remain  in  the  council  who  was  not  agreeable  to  parlia- 
ment ;  that  no  deed  of  the  king's  should  have  any  validity  ualess 
it  passed  the  council,  and  was  attested  under  their  hand;  that  all 
the  officers  of  state  and  principal  judges  should  be  chosen  with 
consent  of  pariiament,  and  enjoy  their  offices  for  life;  that  none  Qf 
tbc  royal  famiiy  should  marry  without  consent  of  parliament  ot  tb0 
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council ;  that  tho  laws  should  be  executed  against  catholics ;  that 
the  votes  of  popish  lords  should  be  excluded ;  that  the  reformation 
of  the  liturgy  and  church  government  should  take  place  according 
to  advice  of  parliament;  that  tho  ordinance  with  regard  to  the 
militia  be  submitted  to ;  that  the  justice  of  parliament  pa^ts  upon 
all  delinquents ;  that  a  general  pardon  be  granted,  with  such  ex- 
ceptions as  should  be  advised  by  parliament ;  that  the  forts  and 
castles  be  disposed  of  by  consent  of  parliament ;  and  that  no  peer 
be  made  but  with  consent  of  both  houses.  War  on  any  t«rms  was 
esteemed,  by  the  king  and  all  his  counsellors,  preferable  to  so 
ignominious  a  peace.  Collecting  therefore  some  forces,  Charles 
advanced  southwards;  and  at  Nottingham  he  erected  his  royal 
standard  (August  22,  1642\ 
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PETITION  OF  RIGHT. 
3  Car.  I.  c.  1. 
The  petition  exhibited  to  his  majesty  hj 
the  lords  spiritual  snd  temporal,  and 
commons,  in  this  present  parliament 
assembled,  concerninR  divers  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  sutdects.  with  the  Icing's 
majesty's  royal  answer  thereunto  in 
toM  parliament. 

To  the  king's  most  excellent  miO^>^7« 
Humbly  show  nuto  our  sovereign  lord 
the  king,  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, and  commons,  in  parliament  as- 
sembled, that  whereas  it  is  declared  and 
enacted  by  a  statute  made  in  the  time  of 
the  reign  of  king  Edward  I.,  commonly 
called  Statutam  de  taUagio  nan  oonee- 
dendo,  that  no  tallage  or  aid  shall  be  lakl 
or  levied  by  the  king  or  his  heirs  in  this 
realm,  without  the  good  will  and  assent 
of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  barons, - 
knights,  burgesses,  and  other  the  free- 
men of  the  commonalty  of  this  realm; 
and  by  authority  of  parliament  holden 
in  the  five  and  twentieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  III.  it  is  declared 
and  enacted,  that  from  thenceforth  no 
perwin  should  be  compelled  to  make  any 
loans  to  the  king  against  his  will,  because 
such  loans  were  against  reason  and  the 
franchise  of  the  land;  and  by  other 
laws  of  this  realm  it  is  provided  that 
none  should  be  charged  by  any  charge 
«p  imposition  cjUTd  a  benevolenoe,  nor 


by  such  like  charge;  by  wUch  sUintea 
before  mentioned,  and  other  the  good 
laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  your 
BUltJects  have  inherited  this  freedom,  that 
they  should  not  be  compelled  to  con- 
tribute to  any  tax,  tallage,  aid,  or  other 
like  charge  not  set  by  common  consent, 
in  parliament. 

II.  Yet  nevertheless  of  lale  divers 
commissionB  directed  to  sundry  oom> 
missioners  in  Mveral  counties,  with 
instructions,  have  issued ;  by  means 
whereof  your  people  have  been  in  divers 
places  assembled,  and  required  to  tend 
oertaiMBums  of  money  unto  your  majesty, 
and  many  of  them,  upon  their  refusal 
80  to  do,  have  h&d  an  oath  administered 
unto  them  not  warrantable  by  the  laws 
or  statutes  of  this  realm,  and  have  been 
constrained  to  become  bound  to  make 
appearance  and  give  utterance  before 
your  privy  council  sad  in  other  places, 
and  others  of  them  have  been  therefore 
imprisoned,  confined,  and  sundry  other 
ways  molested  and  disquieted ;  and  divers 
other  charges  have  been  laid  and  levied 
upon  your  people  in  several  counties  by 
lord  lieutenants,  deputy  lieutenants,  com- 
missioners for  musters,  justices  of  peace, 
and  others,  by  command  or  directioii 
from  your  mijesty,  or  your  privy  conn- 
cil,  against  the  laws  and  tno  customs  of 
the  realm. 

III.  And  whereas  also  by  the  statnto 
called  •«  The  Great  Charter  of  the  liber- 
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tie*  of  EngUmm"  it  ia  declared  and  en^ 
«ctcd«  that  no  freeman  may  bo  taken  or 
impriaoned,  or  be  diaeeiaed  of  bia  freehold 
or  Ubertiea,  or  bia  free  caatome,  or  be 
onUawed  or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  de- 
alroycd,  but  by  the  lawful  Judgment  of  his 
peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

IV.  And  in  the  eight  and  twentieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III. 
it  WAS  decUred  and  enacted  by  authority 
of  parliament,  that  no  man,  of  what 
estate  or  condition  that  he  be,  ahould  be 
put  OQt  of  hia  lands  or  tenement  a,  nor 
taken,  nor  imprisoned,  nor  diaberited,  nor 
pat  to  death  without  being  brought  to 
•aawer  by  due  prooeoa  of  law. 

v.  Nevertheless,  against  the  tenor  of 
the  said  statutes,  and  other  the  good 
laws  and  statutes  of  your  realm  to  that 
end  provided,  divers  of  your  sutjects 
have  of  late  been  imprlMned  without 
any  oause  showed;  and  when  fur  their 
deliverance  they  were  brought  before 
your  Justices  by  your  majesty's  writs  of 
Aoteoa  corputt  there  to  undergo  and 
receive  as  the  court  should  order,  and 
their  keepers  commanded  to  certify  the 
cauacs  of  their  detainer,  no  cause  waa 
certified,  but  that  they  were  detained 
by  your  majesty's  special  command, 
signified  by  the  lords  of  your  privy 
council,  and  yet  were  returned  back  to 
several  prisons,  without  being  charged 
with  anything  to  which  they  might  make 
answer  according  to  the  law. 

VI.  And  whereaa  of  late  great  com- 
panies of  soldiers  and  mariners  have 
been  dlsperaed  into  divers  counties  of 
the  realm,  and  the  inhabltanta  against 
their  willa  have  been  compelled  to  re- 
ceive them  into  their  bouaea,  and  there 
to  anlfer  them  to  sqjonm,  against  the 
laws  and  customs  of  this  realm,  and  to 
the  great  grievance  and  vexation  of  the 
people. 

VII.  And  whereaa  alro  hy  authority 
of  parliament,  in  the  tive  and  twentieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III., 
it  is  declared  and  enacted,  that  no  man 
ahould  be  forejudged  of  life  or  limb 
againat  the  form  of  the  Great  Charter 
and  the  law  of  the  landt  and  by  the 
aaid  Great  Charter,  and  other  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  this  your  realm,  no  man 
onrtbt  to  be  adjudged  to  death  but  by 
the  laws  estabilAbed  in  this  your  realm, 
either  by  the  customs  of  the  same  realm, 
or  by  acts  of  parliament :  and  wliereaa 
no  offender  of  what  kind  soever  la  ex- 


empted (h>m  the  proceedinga  to  be  need* 
and  puniahmenta  to  be  Inflicted  by  the 
lawa  and  statutes  of  thb  your  realm; 
nevertheless  of  late  time  divers  com- 
misstona  under  your  majesty's  great  seal 
have  issued  forth,  by  which  certain  per^ 
sons  have  been  assigned  and  appointed 
commisaioners  with  power  and  authority 
to  proceed  within  the  land,  according  to 
the  Juaiice  of  martial  law,  against  such 
soldiers  or  mariners,  or  other  dlaaolute 
persons  Joining  with  them,  aa  ahould 
commit  any  murder,  robbery,  felony, 
mutiny,  or  other  outrage  or  misdemeanor 
whataoever,  and  by  such  summary  course 
and  order  aa  ia  agreeable  to  martial  Uw, 
and  aa  is  nsed  in  armiea  in  time  of  war, 
to  proceed  to  the  trial  and  condemnation 
of  such  offenders,  and  them  to  cause  to 
be  executed  and  put  to  death  according 
to  the  law  martial. 

VIII.  By  pretext  whereof  aome  of  your 
m:^ty'B  sut^ecto  have  been  by  some  of 
the  said  commiaaionera  put  to  death,  when 
and  where,  if  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
the  land  they  had  deserved  death,  by  the 
same  laws  and  statutes  also  they  might, 
and  by  no  other  ought  to  have  been 
Judged  ond  executed : 

IX.  And  also  sundry  grievous  offen- 
ders, by  colour  thereof  claiming  an  ex- 
emption, have  escaped  the  punishments 
due  to  them  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
this  your  realm,  by  reason  that  divers 
of  your  officers  ond  ministers  of  Justice 
have  unjustly  refused  or  forborne  to  pro- 
ceed against  such  offenders  according  to 
the  same  laws  and  statutes,  upon  pretence 
that  the  said  offeuders  were  panishable 
only  by  martial  law,  and  by  authority 
of  such  commissions  aa  aforesaid ,  which 
commissions,  and  all  other  of  like  nature, 
are  wholly  and  directly  contrary  to  the 
said  laws  and  statutes  of  this  your  realm. 

X.  They  do  therefore  humbly  pruy 
your  most  excellent  majct>ty,  that  no 
man  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or 
yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tax, 
or  such  like  charge,  without  common 
consent  by  act  of  parliament ,  and  that 
none  be  called  to  make  anawer,  or  to 
tike  such  oath,  or  to  give  attendance,  or 
bs   confined,  or  otherwiae   molested  or 

I  disquieted  concerning  the  same,  or  for 
'  refuel  thereof;  and  that  no  freeman, 
I  in  any  such  manner  as  is  before  men- 
I  tioned,  be  imprisoned  or  detained,  and 
that  your  majesty  would  be  pleaaed  ta 
\  remo>*e  th3  said  coldiero  and  marlaem 
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ADd  that  ^ur  p«ople  vuj  not  be  to 
barde'ied  tn  time  to  come ;  and  tlut  the 
aforenid  commiaaionn,  for  prooeediog 
I7  martial  law,  may  be  revoked  and 
annulled;  and  that  hereafter  no  oom> 
mlaaions  of  like  nature  may  iaaoe  forth 
to  any  person  or  p?raoaa  wbattoerer  to 
be  execut'd  aa  aforeaaid,  leat  by  colour 
of  them  any  of  your  majesty'a  aubilects 
be  destroyed  or  put  to  death  contrary  to 
tite  laws  und  franchise  of  the  bnd. 

XI.  Alt  which  they  moat  humbly  pray 
of  yotir  moflt  excellent  ro^Jeaty  as  their 
rights  and  liberties,  according  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  this  realm ;  and  that  your 
majesty  would  also  vouchsafe  to  declare 
that  the  awards,  doings  and  proceedings. 


to  the  pr^odloe  of  your  people  In  aayof 
the  premiaes,  shall  not  be  drawn  here- 
•Iter  Into  consequence  or  example;  and 
that  your  majesty  would  bo  also  gra- 
ciously pleased,  for  the  further  comibrtand 
safety  of  your  pe  pie,  to  declare  your 
royal  will  and  pleasu  e,  that  in  the  things 
aforesaid  all  your  officera  and  ministers 
shall  serve  you  according  to  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  this  realm,  as  they  ten«ler  the 
honour  of  y.»ur  majesty,  and  the  pro6> 
perity  uf  tb  is  k  ingdom . 

QuA  quidem  pHititme  tteiA  tt  pUnitu 
inteUecU  per  dictium  dominum  rtffem 
UdiUr  at  retponnm  in  pleno  parlia- 
nenio,  via.  a^it  dnit  fait  oomaa  «| 


••Oxford  Crown"  of  Charles  1. 
Ob.  :  CASOLVfl  .DIG:  mao  :  brit  :  fran  :  et  .  hibrr  .  rf.x.  The  king  mounted,  to  left. 
BeDeath  his  horse  a  view  of  Oxford,  mith  the  name  oxox  and  the  letter  u,  the  initial 
of  the  name  of  the  artist,  Rawlins.  Rev. :  xxvroat  dgvs  noaipKXTvn  i>aiiici. 
Across  the  field  kkuq  .  ruoT .  lio  jlxg  .  luse  .  paul  :  above,  v,  fur  the  value ; 
and  below,  1644  oxov. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

CUARLES  I.— CONTINUED.      FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  CIVIL 

WAR   TO   THE   TRIAL   AND   EXECUTION   OF  THE   KING. 

A.D.  1642-1649. 

§  1.  Commoncenicnt  of  the  civil  war.  State  of  the  kingdom.  §  2.  Battle 
of  Edgehill.  Negociation  at  Oxford.  §  3.  Campaign  of  1643.  Death 
of  Hampden.  Siege  of  Gloucester.  Waller's  plot.  Battle  of  Newbury. 
Actions  in  the  north.  {  4.  Proceedings  in  Scotland.  The  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.  Troops  sent  from  Ireland.  §  5.  Parliaments  at  West- 
minster and  Oxford.  Campaign  of  1644.  Battle  of  Marston  Moor. 
Second  battle  of  Newburv.  §  G.  Independents  and  presbyterians. 
Cromwell  accuser  the  earl  cf  Manchester.  The  self-denying  ordinance. 
§  7.  Execution  cf  Laud.  §  8.  Campaign  of  1645.  Montrose's  victories. 
The  "  new  model."  Battle  of  Naseby.  Surrender  of  Bristol  and  other 
places.  §  'J.  JSegociationi  with  the  parliament.  Glamorgan's  com- 
mission ia  Ireland.  The  king  Hies  to  the  Scottish  camp.  He  is 
delivered  up  by  the  Scots.  §  10.  Mutiny  of  the  army.  The  king  seized 
by  Joyce.  §  1  I.  The  army  subdue  the  parliament.  The  king  flies  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  §  12.  Cromwell  restores  the  discipline  of  the  army. 
.  Deliberations  respecting  the  kmg.  §  13.  Displeasure  of  the  Scots. 
Commotions  in  England.  Treaty  of  Newport.  Civil  wars.  §  14.  Pride's 
*'  purge."  Trial  of  the  king.  §  15.  Execution  and  character  cf  the 
king. 

§  1.  When  two  names  so  sacred  in  the  English  constitution  as  those 
of  KiKO  and  Parliament  were  plaoed  in  opposition,  no  wonder  the 
people  were  divided  in  their  choice,  and  were  agitated  with  the 
most  violent  animosities  and  factions.  The  nohility  and  more  con- 
siderable gentry,  dreading  a  total  confusion  of  rank  from  the  fury 
10 
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of  the  populace,  enlisted  thcmselvcfl  in  defence  of  the  monarch, 
from  whoni  they  received,  and  to  whom  they  communicated,  their 
lustre.  The  city  of  London,  on  the  other  hand,  and  most  of  the 
great  corporations,  took  part  >A'ith  the  j^rliament,  and  adopted  with 
zeal  th'ise  den.ocratical  principles  on  which  the  pretensions  of  that 
assembly  were  founded.  The  devotees  of  presbytery  became,  of 
course,  zealous  pariirans  of  the  parliament;  the  friends  of  the 
episcopal  church  valued  themseWes  on  defending  the  rights  of 
monarchy.  Those  who  aspired  to  an  easy  enjoyment  of  life  flocked 
to  the  king's  standard,  where  they  breatlied  a  freer  air,  and  were 
exempted  from  thai  ri;;i<l  preciseness  and  melancholy  austerity 
which  reigned  among  ihe  jwrliannntary  party.  But  on  the  whole, 
however,  the  torrent  of  general  affection  ran  to  the  parliament,  and 
their  assumption  of  the  king's  name  led  people  to  believe  that  they 
were  maintaining  his  authority  against  Icn  disinterested  advif^ers. 
The  neighbouring  states  of  Europe,  engaged  in  violent  wars,  little 
concerned  themselves  in  these  civil  commotions;  and  this  i^hd 
enjoyed  the  singular  advantage  (for  such  it  surely  was)  of  fighting 
out  its  own  quarrels  without  the  interposition  of  foreigners.  The 
king's  condition,  when  he  appeared  at  Nottingham,  was  not  very 
encouraging  to  his  party.  His  artillery,  though  fiar  from  numerous, 
liad  been  left  at  York  for  want  of  horses  to  transport  it.  Besides 
the  trained  bands  of  the  county,  raised  by  sir  John  Digby,  the 
sheriff,  ho  had  not  got  together  above  300  infantry.  His  cavalry, 
in  which  consisted  his  chief  strength,  exceeded  not  800,  and  were 
very  ill  provided  with  arms.  The  forces  of  the  parliament  lay  at 
Northampton,  within  a  few  days'  march  of  him ;  and  con^sted  of 
above  6000  men,  well  armed  and  well  appointed.  Had  these  troops 
advanced  upon  him,  they  must  soon  have  dissipated  the  small  force 
which  he  had  assembled,  and  perhaps  have  for  ever  prevented  his 
collecting  an  army;  but  the  earl  of  Essex,  the  parliamentary  general, 
had  not  yet  received  any  orders  from  his  masters.  In  this  situation, 
by  the  unanimous  desire  of  Charles's  counsellors,  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton, with  sir  John  Colepeper  and  sir  William  Uvodale,  was 
despatched  to  London  with  offers  of  a  treaty  (August  25).  Both 
houses  replied  that  they  could  admit  of  no  treaty  with  the  king  till 
lie  took  down  his  standard  and  recalled  his  proclamations,  in  which 
the  jvu-liament  supposed  themselves  to  be  declared  traitors.  A 
second  attempt  at  negociation  had  no  better  success  (September  3). 
The  courage  of  the  parliament  was  increased  both  by  their  great 
superiority  of  force  and  by  two  recent  events  which  had  happened 
in  their  favour.  They  had  obtained  possession  of  Portsmouth,  the 
best  fortified  town  in  the  kingdom,  through  the  negligence  of  Goring, 
the  governor  (Scp'onibor  9) ;  and  the  marquis  of  H^tford,  a  noble- 
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man  of  the  greatest  quality  and  character  m  the  kingdom,  who 
had  drawn  together  some  appearance  of  an  army  in  Somersetshh^e, 
had  heen  obliged  to  retire  into  Wales  on  the  approach  of  the  earl 
of  Bedford  wiUi  the  parliamentary  forces  All  the  dispersed  bodies 
of  the  parliamentary  army  were  now  ordered  to  march  to  Northamp- 
ton :  and  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  had  joined  them,  found  the  whole 
amount  to  15,000  men.  The  king,  sensible  that  he  had  no  army 
which  could  cope  with  so  formidable  a  force,  thought  it  prudent  to 
retire  to  Derby,  and  thence  to  Shrewsbury.  At  WelHogton,  a 
day's  march  from  Shrewsbury,  he  made  a  solemn  declaration  befbre 
his  army,  in  which  he  promised  to  maintain  the  protestant  religion, 
to  obeerve  the  laws,  and  to  uphold  the  just  privileges  and  freedom 
of  parliament  (September  19).  On  the  appearance  of  commotions 
in  England,  the  princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  sons  of  the  unfor- 
tunate palatine  and  the  princess  Elizabeth,  had  ofiered  their  service 
to  the  king,  their  uncle ;  and  the  former  at  that  time  commanded 
%  body  of  horse  which  had  been  sent  to  Worcester  in  order  to  watch 
the  motions  of  Essex.  Here  prince  Kupert  began  the  civil  wars  by 
Touting  a  foody  of  cavalry  near  that  city  (September  25).  The 
action,  though  in  itself  of  small  importance,  mightily  raised  the  repu^ 
tatioB  of  the  royalists,  and  acquired  for  piince  Rupert  the  character 
of  promptitude  and  courage,  qualities  which  ho  eminently  displayed 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 

The  king,  on  mustering  his  army,  found  it  amount  to  10,000 
men.  The  earl  of  Lindsey,  who  in  his  youth  had  sought  expe- 
rience of  military  service  in  the  Low  Ckiuntries,  was  general ;  prince 
Rtqwrt  commanded  the  horse,  sir  Jacob  Astley  the  foot,  sir  Arthur 
Aston  the  drago<»is,  sir  John  Heydon  the  artillery. 

S  2.  With  this  army  the  king  left  Shrewsbury  in  October,  and 
directed  his  march  towards  the  capital,  with  the  intention  of 
bringing  on  an  action.  He  fell  in  with  the  parliamentary  forces 
at  Edgehill,  near  Kineton,  in  the  county  of  Warwick  (October  23, 
1642).  Though  the  day  was  far  advanced,  the  king  resolved  upon 
the  attack.  After  a  desperate  struggle,  in  which  great  mistakes 
were  committed  on  both  sides,  the  battle  ended  without  either 
party  obtaining  any  decisive  advantage.  All  night  the  two  armit  s 
lay  under  arms,  and  next  morning  they  found  themselves  in  sight 
of  each  other.  General,  as  well  aa  soldier,  on  both  sides,  se^'med 
averte  to  renew  the  battle.  Essex  first  drew  off,  and  retired  to 
Warwick-  The  king  returned  to  his  former  quarters.  About  1200 
men  are  said  to  have  fallen  ;  and  the  loss  of  the  two  armies,  as  far 
aa  we  Can  judge  by  the  opposite  accounts,  was  nearly  equal.  Lind- 
eey,  the  royal  general,  was  mortally  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 

The  king,  except  the  taking  of  Banbury  a  few  days  after,  had  few 
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marks  of  victory  to  boast  of.  He  continued  hia  march  to  Oxford, 
the  only  town  in  his  dominionB  which  was  altogether  at  hia  de- 
votion (October  26).  Hence  he  proceeded  to  Reading,  from  which 
both  the  parliamentary  governor  and  garrison,  seized  with  panic, 
fled  with  precipitation  to  London.  The  parliament,  alarmed  at 
the  near  ap^mwch  of  the  royal  army,  while  thmr  own  forces  lay  at  a 
distance,  voted  an  ifiidroes  for  a  treaty ;  and  the  \ing  named  Wind- 
sor as  the  placo  of  conference  (November  11).  Meanwhile  Essex, 
advancing  by  hasty  marches,  had  arrived  at  London.  He  committed 
the  first  breach  of  faith  by  throwing  three  regiments  into  Brentf(Hxi. 
Charles  attacked  them,  and  after  a  sharp  action  beat  them  from 
that  town,  and  took  about  500  prisoners  (November  12).  The  dty 
trained  bands  joined  the  army  under  Essex,  which  now  amounted 
to  above  24,000  men,  and  was  much  superior  to  that  of  the  king. 
After  both  armies  had  faced  each  other  a  whole  day  at  Famham 
Green,  both  drew  oflf.  Charles  retired  to  Reading,  and  thenc3  to 
Oxford  (November  29). 

In  the  early  part  of  the  next  year,  negodations  for  a  treaty  were 
continued  at  Oxford.  The  king  insisted  on  tho  re-establishment  of 
the  crown  in  all  its  legal  powers,  nnd  on  the  restomtion  of  his  con- 
stitutional prerogative.  The  parliament  required,  besides  other 
concessions,  that  the  king  should  abolish  episcopacy,  and  acquiesce 
in  their  settlement  of  tho  militin.  But  the  conferences  went  no 
further  than  the  first  demand  on  each  side.  The  parliament,  finding 
that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  coming  to  any  agreement,  suddenly 
recalled  their  commissioners. 

§  3.  The  campaign  of  1G43  was  opened  by  the  defeat  of  the 
parliamentarians  at  Hopton  Heath  (March  19),  and  the  taking  of 
lieading  by  Essex  (April  27).  In  the  north,  where  lord  Fair&x 
commanded  for  tho  parliament,  and  the  earl  of  Newcastle  for  the 
king,  the  latter  nobleman  united  in  a  league  for  Charles  the  counties 
of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  the  bishopric 
of  Durham,  took  possession  of  York,  and  established  the  royal 
authority  in  all  the  northern  provinces.  The  eastern  or  associated 
counties,  as  they  were  called,  consisting  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
Lincoln,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and  Hertford,  had  been  combined 
against  the  king  by  lord  Grey  of  Wark.  In  the  south  and  west, 
sir  William  Waller,  who  now  liegan  to  distinguish  himself  among 
the  generals  of  the  parliament,  took  Winchester,  Chichester,  Here- 
ford, and  Tewkesbury.  On  the  other  hand,  sir  Ralph  Hopton 
secmred  Cornwall  for  the  king. 

Essex,  finding  that  his  army  fell  continually  to  decay  after  the 
aifigo  of  Reading,  was  resolved  to  remain  upon  the  defensive ;  and 
fiie  wt  akness  of  tho  king»  and  his  want  of  all  military  stores,  hi>d  also 
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restrained  the  Activity  of  the  royal  army.  No  aclion  had  happened 
in  that  port  of  England,  except  one  skirmish  at  Chalgrovc  Field,  in 
Oxfordshire,  which  of  itself  was  of  no  great  consequence,  and  was 
rendered  memorable  only  by  the  death  of  the  famous  Hampden 
(June  18).  He  was  seen  riding  off  the  field  before  the  action  was 
finished,  his  head  hanging  down,  and  his  hands  leaning  upon  his 
horse's  neck.  He  was  shot  in  tho  shoulder  with  a  brace  of  bullets, 
an'l  the  bone  broken.  He  died  some  days  after,  in  exquisite  pain, 
of  bis  wound  (June  24) ;  nor  could  his  whole  party,  had  their  army 
met  with  a  total  overthrow,  have  been  struck  witii  greater  conster^ 
nation.  The  king  himself  so  highly  valued  him,  that,  either  fron| 
generosity  or  policy,  he  intended  to  have  sent  him  his  own  surgeon 
to  assist  at  his  cure.  •  « 

The  west  now  became  the  principal  scene  of  action.  The  king 
sent  thither  the  marquis  of  Hertford  and  prince  Maurice,  with  a 
reinfOTCcment  of  cavalry,  who,  having  joined  tho  Cornish  army, 
soon  overran  the  county  of  Devon,  and,  advancing  into  that  of 
Somerset,  began  to  reduce  it  to  obedience.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
parliament,  having  supplied  sir  William  Waller  with  a  complete 
army,  despatched  him  westwards.  After  some  skirmishes,  a  pitched 
battle  was  fought  at  Lansdown,  near  Bath,  with  great  loss  on  both 
sides,  but  without  any  decisive  event  (July  5) ;  and  shortly  after 
another  near  Devizes,  in  which  Waller  was  completely  defeated, 
and  forced  to  retire  to  Bristol  (July  13).  This  city  surrendered  to 
prince  Rupert  a  few  days  afterwards  (July  27);  and  Charles  having 
now  joined  the  army  in  the  west,  Gloucester  was  invested  on  the 
10th  of  August. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  royalists  threatened  the  parliament 
with  immediate  subjection.  The  factions  and  discontent  among 
themselves,  in  tlie  city,  and  throughout  the  neighbouring  counties, 
I^rognosticated  some  dangerous  division  or  insurrection.  In  tho 
beginning  of  this  summer  a  design  had  been  discovered  for  disarm- 
ing the  London  militia  and  obliging  the  parliament  to  accept  of 
reasonable  conditions.  Edmund  Waller,  the  poet,  a  member  of  tho 
House  of  Commons,  was  at  the  head  of  it,  with  Tomkias  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  Chaloner  his  friend.  Being  seized  and  tried  by  a  court-' 
martial,  they  were  all  three  condemned,  and  tho  two  latter  were 
executed  on  gibbets  erected  before  their  own  doors.  Waller  saved 
his  life  by  an  abject  submission,  and  was  fined  10,000^. 

The  news  of  the  siege  of  Gloucester  renewed  the  cry  for  peace,  and 
tho  parliament  seemed  disposed  to  consent  to  more  moderate  terms ; 
but  the  zealous  puritans  redoubled  their  efforts,  and  the  parliament 
was  psrsuaded  t»  make  preparations  for  the  relief  of  this  city. 
Essex,  taking  the  road  to  Brockley,  carried  with  hirA  a  wcll-ap- 
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pointed  anny  of  14,000  men,  drawing  in  the  parliamentary  forces 
quartered  at  Bedford  and  Leicester ;  and  on  his  approach  to  Glou- 
cester the  king  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  Being  deficient  in 
cavalry,  Essex  would  willingly  have  avoided  an  engagement,  and 
therefore  proceeded  towards  London ;  but  when  he  reached  Newbury, 
in  Berkshire,  he  found  that  the  king,  by  harty  marches,  had  arrived 
before  him*  An  action  was  now  unavoidable,  and  was  fought  on 
both  sides  with  desperate  valour  and  steady  bravery  (September  20). 
The  militia  of  London  especially,  though  utterly  unacquainted  with 
action,  equalled  on  this  occasion  what  could  be  expected  from  the 
most  veteran  forces.  While  the  armies  wero  engaged  with  the 
utmost  ardour,  night  put  an  end  to  the  action,  and  left  the  victory 
undecided.  Next  morning  Esses  proceeded -on  his  march,  and 
reached  London  in  safety.  In  the  battle  of  Newbury,  fell,  among 
others  on  the  king's  side,  Lord  Falkland,  secretary  of  state.  Falk- 
land had  at  first  stood  foremost  in  all  attacks  on  the  high  pnroga-p 
tives  of  the  crown,  and  displayed  that  masculine  eloquence  and  un« 
daunted  love  of  liberty  which,  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  sublime  ^irits  of  antiquity,  he  had  greedily  imbibed ;  but  when 
civil  convulsions  proceeded  to  extremities,  and  it  became  requisite 
for  him  to  choose  his  side,  he  embraced  the  defence  of  those  limited 
powers  which  remained  to  monarchy,  and.  which  he  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  the  English  constitution.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  his  natural  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  became 
clouded ;  and  among  his  intimate  friends,  often,  after  a  deep  silrace 
and  frequent  sighs,  he  would  with  a  sad  accent  reiterate  the  word 
'*  Peace."  On  the  morning  of  the  battle  he  called  for  a  clean 
shirt,  that  if  he  were  slain  his  body  should  not  be  found  in  foul 
linen.  He  observed,  ^  I  am  weary  of  the  times,  and  foresee  much 
misery  to  my  country ;  but  believe  that  I  shall  be  out  of  it  ere 
night."  The  loss  sustained  on  both  sides  in  the  battle  of  Newbury, 
and  the  advanced  season,  obliged  the  armies  to  retire  into  winter 
quarters. 

In  the  north,  during  this  summer,  two  men  on  whom  the  event 
of  the  war  finally  depended  began  to  be  remarked  for  their  valour 
and  military  conduct.  These  were  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  son  of 
Ferdinand,  lord  Fairfax,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  son  of  a  gentleman 
of  Huntingdon.  The  former  gained  a  considerable  advantage  at 
Wakefield  over  a  detachment  of  royalists ;  the  latter  obtained  a 
victory  at  Oainsborough  over  a  party  commanded  by  the  gallant 
Cavendish,  who  perished  in  the  action ;  but  both  these  defeats  were 
more  than  compensated  by  the  total  rout  of  lord  Fairfax  at  Ather- 
ton  Moor,  near  Bradford,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  army  (June  SO), 
After  this  victory  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  with  an  army  ot 
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15,000  men,  sat  down  before  Hull,  bat  was  ultimately  obliged  to 
abandon  the  siege  (October  11),  Hotham  was  no  longer  goyernor 
of  this  place.  He  and  his  son,  being  detected  in  a  conspiracy  to 
deliver  it  to  Newcastle,  were  arrested  and  sent  prisoners  to  London, 
where,  without  any  regard  to  their  former  services,  they  were 
executed  two  years  after. 

8  4.  While  these  military  enterprises  were  carried  on  with  vigour 
in  England,  and  the  event  became  every  day  more  doubtful,  both 
parties  cast  their  eye  towardfl  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  The 
parliament  had  recourse  to  Scotland,  the  king  to  Ireland.  The  Scots 
beheld  with  the  utmost  impatience  a  scene  of  action  of  which  they 
could  not  deem  themselves  indifferent  spectators.  The  struggle  in 
England  was  the  topic  of  every  conversation  among  them ;  and  the 
famous  curse  of  Meroz,  that  curse  so  solemnly  denounced  and  reite- 
rated against  neutrality  and  moderation,  resounded  from  all  quarters. 
Charles  having  refused  to  assemble  a  Scottish  parliament,  the  con- 
servators of  the  peace,  an  ofiBce  newly  erected  in  Scotland,  resolved 
to  summon,  in  the  king's  name,  but  by  their  own  authority,  a  con- 
vention of  estates,  an  assembly  which,  though  it  meets  with  less 
solemnity,  has  the  same  authority  as  a  parliament  in  raising  money 
and  levying  forces.  The  English  parliament,  which  had  at  that 
time  fallen  into  great  disgrace  by  the  progress  of  the  royal  arms, 
gladly  sent  to  Edinburgh  commissioners  with  ample  powers  to  treat 
for  a  nearer  union  and  confederacy  with  the  Scottish  nation.  In 
this  negociation  the  man  chiefly  trusted  was  Vane,  who  in  eloquence, 
address,  capacity,  as  well  as  in  art  and  dissimulation,  was  not  sur- 
passed by  any  one,  even  during  that  age  so  famous  for  active  talents. 
By  his  persuasion  was  framed  at  Edinburgh  that  solemn  league 
AND  COVENANT,  which  effaced  all  former  protestations  and  vows  taken 
in  both  kingdoms,  and  long  mcdntained  its  credit  and  authority. 
In  this  Covenant  the  subscribers,  besides  engaging  mutusUy  to 
defend  one  another  against  all  opponents,  bound  themselves  to 
endeavour,  without  respect  of  persons,  to  extirpate  popery  and 
prelacy,  superstition,  heresy,  schism,  and  profaneness  to  maintain 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliaments,  together  with  the  king's 
authority ;  and  to  discover  and  bring  to  justice  all  incendiaries  and 
malignants.  The  Scotch  had  thus  obtained  what  they  bad  long 
been  aiming  at — the  establishment  of  presbyterianism  as  the 
dominant  religion  in  the  united  kingdoms,  and  the  extirpation  by 
authority  of  episcopacy ;  thus  imitating  the  conduct  of  the  king 
and  Laud,  in  denunciation  of  which  they  had  only  two  years  before 
risen  in  rebellion.  As  the  Scotch  made  the  acceptance  of  presby- 
terianism the  condition  of  their  assistance,  the  commons  made  ne 
scruple  of  violating  the  religious  liberty  of  the  nation.    In  place  of 
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the  old  national  conyocation  they  summoned  an  assembly  of  divines, 
consisting  of  those  who  were  earnest  supporters  of  presbyterian 
tenets,  or  supposed  to  be  strongly  inclined  to  them.  But,  unlike 
the  former  convocations  of  the  clergy,  each  of  these  members 
received  from  the  parliament  an  allowance  of  four  shillings  a  day. 
The  English  parliament,  having  first  subscribed  the  Covenant 
themselves,  ordered  it  to  be  received  by  all  who  lived  under  their 
authority  (September  25).  They  expelled  from  their  preferments 
(he  whole  body  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  liestowed  them  on  their 
own  partisans  among  the  presbyterians.  The  Scots,  having  re- 
ceived 100,OOOZ.  from  England,  were  now  prepared  to  carry  convic- 
tion by  the  sword.  Having  added  to  their  oiher  forces  the  troops 
which  they  had  recalled  from  Ireland,  they  were  ready  about  the 
end  of  the  year  to  enter  England,  under  the  command  of  their 
old  general,  the  earl  of  Leven,  with  an  army  of  more  than  20,000 
men. 

The  king,  foreseeing  this  tempest  which  was  gathering  upon  him, 
cast  his  eye  towards  Ireland.  The  army  in  that  country,  by  rein* 
forccments  from  England  and  Scotland,  now  amounted  to  50,000 
men.  The  lords  justices  and  council  of  Ireland  had  been  engaged, 
chiefly  by  the  interest  and  authority  of  Ormond,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  to  support  the  king's  cause;  and  a  committee  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  which  had  been  sent  to  Ireland  in  order 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom,  had  been  excluded  from  the 
oounciL  Ormond  now  sent  over  to  England  considerable  bodies  of 
troops,  most  of  which  continued  in  the  king's  service ;  but  a  small 
part,  having  imbibed  in  Ireland  a  strong  animosity  against  the 
catholics,  and  hearing  the  king's  party  universally  reproached  with 
popery,  soon  after  deserted  to  the  parliament. 

§i3.  'i^hat  he  might  make  preparations  during  winter  for  the 
ensuing  campaign,  Charles  summoned  to  Oxford  all  the  members  of 
eitlier  house  who  adhered  to  his  interests ;  and  endeavoured  to  avail 
himself  of  the  name  of  parliament,  so  passionately  cberis^hed  by  the 
English  nation  (January  22, 1644).  The  House  of  Peers  contained 
twice  as  many  members  as  that  which  sat  at  Westuiinster ;  the 
House  of  Commons  counted  no  more  than  118  members.  The  par- 
liament at  Westminster  having  voti^d  an  excise  on  beer,  wine, 
and  other  commodities,  those  at  Oxford  imitated  the  example,  and 
conferred  that  revenue  on  the  king.  This  impost  had  been  hitherto 
unknown  in  England.  This  winter  died  Pym,  a  man  as  much  hated 
by  one  party  as  respected  by  the  other.  He  had  l)een  so  little 
studious  of  improving  his  private  fortune  in  those  civil  wars  of 
which  he  had  been  a  principal  author,  that  the  parliament  though' 
themselves  obliged  to  pay  his  debts. 
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The  military  operations  were  carried  on  with  vigour  in  several 
places,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  season.  The  forces 
brought  from  Ireland  were  landed  at  Mostyn,  in  North  Wales,  and 
reduced  Cheshire;  but  Fairfax,  by  an  unexpected  attack,  defeated 
and  captured  a  great  part  of  them  at  Nantwich  (January  25), 
and  the  parliamentary  interests  revived  in  those  north-western 
counties  of  England.  The  invasion  from  Scotland  was  attended 
with  consequences  of  much  greater  importance.  The  marquis  of 
Newcastle  at  first  succeeded  in  keeping  the  Scots  at  bay ;  but  sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  returning  from  Cheshire  with  his  victorious  forces, 
.  routed  colonel  Bellasis  and  a  considerable  body  of  troops  at  Selby,  in 
Yorkshire.  Afraid  of  being  enclosed  between  two  armies,  New- 
castle, the  commander  of  the  royal  forces  in  the  north,  retreated ; 
and  Leven  having  joined  Fairfax,  they  sat  down  before  York,  to 
which  the  army  of  the  royalists  had  retired.  On  the  whole,  the 
winter  campaign  proved  unfavourable  to  the  king  in  all  quarters. 
At  the  approach  of  summer  the  earl  of  Manchester,  having  taken 
Lincoln,  united  his  army  to  that  of  Leven  and  Fairfax ;  and  York 
was  now  closely  besieged  by  their  combined  forces.  That  city, 
though  vigorously  defended  by  Newcastle,  was  reduced  to  extre- 
mity, when  on  a  sudden  prince  Rupert  advanced  to  its  relief  With 
an  army  of  20,000  men  (July  1).  The  Scottish  and  parliamentary 
generals  raised  the  siege,  and,  drawing  up  on  Marston  Moor,  pur- 
posed to  give  battle  to  the  royalists.  Prince  Rnpert  approached 
■  the  town  by  another  quarter,  and,  interposing  the  river  Ouse  be- 
tween him  and  the  enemy,  safely  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  New- 
castle. The  marquis  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  not  to  hazard 
an  engagement ;  but  the  prince,  haTing  positive  instructions  from 
the  king,  immediately  issued  orders  for  battle,  and  led  out  the  army 
to  Marston  Moor  (July  2).  Prince  Rupert,  who  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  royalists,  was  opposed  to  Cromwell,  who  con- 
ducted the  choice  troops  of  the  parliament,  inured  to  danger,  ani- 
mated by  zeal,  and  confirmed  by  the  most  rigid  discipline.  After 
a  sharp  combat,  the  cavalry  of  the  royalists  gave  way ;  and  such  of 
the  infantry  as  stood  next  them  were  likewise  borne  down  and  put 
to  flight.  Newcastle's  regiment  alone,  resolute  to  conquer  or  to 
perish,  obstinately  kept  their  ground,  and  maintained,  by  their 
dead  bodies,  the  same  order  in  which  they  had  at  first  been  ranged. 
Lucas,  who  commanded  the  royalists  on  the  other  wing,  made  a 
furious  attack  on  the  parliamentary  cavalry,  threw  them  into  dis- 
order, pushed  them  upon  theirown  infantry,  and  put  that  whole  wing 
to  the  rout.  When  ready  to  seize  on  their  carriages  and  baggage, 
he  perceived  Cromwell,  who  was  now  returned  from  pursuit  of  the 
other  wing.  Both  sides  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  they 
19* 
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must  again  renew  the  combat  for  that  yictory  wbioh  each  of  them 
thought  they  had  already  obtained.  The  front  of  the  battle  was 
now  exactly  counterchanged,  and  each  army  occupied  the  ground 
which  had  been  possessed  by  the  enemy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day.  The  second  battle  was  equally  furious  and  desperate  with 
the  first ;  but,  after  the  utmost  efforts  of  courage  by  both  parties* 
victory  wholly  turned  to  the  lude  of  the  parliament.  The  prince's 
train  of  artillery  was  taken,  and  his  whole  army  driven  off  the 
field  of  battle. 

This  event  was  in  itself  a  mighty  blow  to  the  king,  but  proved 
more  fatal  in  its  consequences.  The  marquis  of  Newcastle,  either 
disgusted  with  the  rejection  of  his  advice,  or  despairing  of  the  king's 
cause,  went  to  Scarborough,  where  he  found  a  vessel  which  carried 
him  beyond  sea.  During  the  ensuing  years,  till  the  Bestoration, 
ho  lived  abroad  in  great  necessity,  and  saw  with  indifference  his 
opulent  fortune  sequestered  by  those  who  asi^med  the  government 
of  England.  Prince  Rupert,  with  equal  precipitation,  drew  off  the 
remains  of  his  army,  and  retired  into  Lancashire*  York  surrendered 
a  few  days  afterwards;  and  Fairfax,  remaining  in  the  city«  estab- 
lished his  government  in  that  whole  county.  The  town  of  Kew- 
castle  was  taken  by  the  Scottish  army  (October  29). 

While  these  events  passed  in  the  north,  the  king's  affairs  in  the 
south  were  conducted  with  more  success  and  greater  abiiitiee. 
Ruthven,  a  Scotchman  who  had  been  created  earl  of  Brentford, 
acted  under  the  king  as  general.  Waller  was  routed  by  the  royal- 
ists at  Cropredy  Bridge,  near  Banbury  (June  29),  and  was  pursued 
with  considerable  loss.  Disheartened  with  this  blow,  his  army 
decayed  and  melted  away  by  desertion ;  and  the  king  thought  he 
might  safely  leave  it,  and  march  westward  against  Essex,  lliat 
general,  having  retreated  into  Cornwall,  and  being  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  royalists,  escaped  in  a  boat  to  Plymouth.  Balfour 
with  his  horse  passed  the  king's  outposts  in  a  thick  mist,  and 
got  safely  to  the  garrisons  of  his  own  party ;  but  the  foot,  under 
Skippon,  were  obliged  to  surrender  their  arms,  artillery,  baggage, 
and  ammunition  (September  2).  The  parliament,  however,  soon 
collected  another  army,  which  they  placed  under  the  command 
of  the  earl  of  Manohester,  who  fought  an  iudecistve  action  with 
Cliarles  at  ^'ewbury  (October  27), 

§  6.  During  these  operations,  contests  had  arisen  among  the  par- 
liamentary generals,  which  were  renewed  in  London  during  the 
winter  season.  There  had  long  prevailed  in  the  parliamentary 
party  a  distinction  which  now  began  to  discover  itself  with  bitter 
animosity.  The  Independents,  who  had  at  first  taken  shelter 
under  the  wings  of  the  PRBCfflTtV&XAKS,  now  appeared  as  a  distinct 
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party,  and  betrayed  rery  diflferent  views  and  pretensions.  Their 
numbers  were  greatly  increased  by  the  return  of  the  more  fiery 
spirits  who  had  abandoned  England  during  the  supremacy  of  Laud. 
Many  of  these,  coming  back  from  New  England,  had  carried  the 
doctrines  of  puritanism  to  the  very  verge  of  extravagance.  Thrown 
upon  their  own  designs  and  resources  on  a  foreign  soil,  and  left  to 
their  own  self-government,  they  brought  back  with  them  confirmed 
habits  of  independence,  and  inspired  the  party  they  embraced  with 
similar  sentiments.  They  rejected  all  ecclesiastical  establishm^ts, 
would  admit  of  no  spiritual  government  or  pastors,  and  no  inter- 
position of  the  magistrate  in  religious  concerns.  According  to  their 
principles,  each  congregation,  united  voluntarily  and  by  spiritual 
ties,  compoeed  within  itself  a  separate  church,  and  exercised  its  own 
jurisdiction.  The  political  system  of  the  Independents  kept  pace 
with  their  religious.  They  aspired  to  a  total  abolition  of  the  mon- 
archy, and  even  of  tha  aristocracy ;  and  projected  an  entire  equality 
of  rank  and  order  in  a  republic  quite  free  and  independent.  Hence 
they  were  declared  enemies  to  all  proposals  for  peace,  except  on 
such  terms  as  they  knew  it  was  impossible  to  obtain ;  and  they 
adhered  to  that  maxim,  which  is  in  the  main  prudent  and  political, 
that  whoever  draws  his  sword  against  his  sovereign  should  throw 
away  the  scabbard.  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Nathaniel 
Fiennes,  and  Oliver  St.  John,  the  solicitor-general,  were  regarded  as 
their  leaders.  In  the  parliament  a  considerable  majority,  and  a 
much  greater  in  the  nation,  were  attached  to  the  presbyterian 
party ;  and  it  was  only  by  cunning  and  deceit  at  first,  and  after- 
wards by  military  violence,  that  the  Independents  could  entertain 
any  hopes  of  success. 

Cromwell,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  accused  the  earl  of  Man- 
chester of  having  wilfully  neglected  at  Bennington  castle,  after 
Oharles's  retreat  from  Newbury,  a  favourable  opportunity  of  finish- 
ing the  war,  by  refusing  him  permission  to  charge  the  king's  army 
in  their  retreat.  Manchester,  by  way  of  recrimination,  informed 
the  parliament  that  at  another  time,  Cromwell  having  proposed 
some  scheme  to  which  it  seemed  improbable  that  parliament  would 
agree,  he  insisted  and  said,  *'  My  lord,  if  you  will  stick  to  honest 
men,  you  shall  find  yourself  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  shall  give 
law  both  to  king  and  parliament."  So  full  indeed  was  Cromwell  of 
these  republican  projects,  that,  notwithstanding  his  habits  of  pro- 
found dissimulation,  he  could  not  so  carefully  guard  his  expressions 
but  that  sometimes  his  favourite  notions  would  eaca;pe  him.  He 
was  persuaded  that  the  only  mode  of  carrying  them  out  was  by  re- 
modelling the  army,  but  how  to  cfifect  this  project  was  the  difficulty. 
The  authority  as  well  as  merits  of  Essex  were  very  great  with  the 
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parliament.  Manchester,  Warwick,  and  the  other  commanders 
had  likewise  gn  at  credit  with  the  public ;  nor  were  there  any  hopes 
of  prevailing  over  them  but  by  laying  the  plan  of  an  oblique  and 
artificial  attack  which  would  conceal  the  real  purpose  of  their  an- 
tagonists. Accordingly,  at  the  instance  of  Cromwell,  a  committee 
was  chosen  to  frame  what  was  called  the  **  Self-denying  Ordinance," 
by  which  the  members  of  both  houses  were  excluded  from  all  civil 
and  military  employments,  except  a  few  offices  which  were  sped* 
fied.  After  great  debate  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons;  the 
peers,  though  the  scheme  was  in  part  levelled  against  their  order, 
and  though  they  even  ventured  once  to  reject  it,  durst  not  persevere 
in  their  opposition.  The  Ordinance  therefore  having  passed  both 
houses  (April  3,  1C45),  Essex,  Warwick,  Manchester,  Denbigh, 
Waller,  Brereton,  and  many  others,  resigned  their  commands,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  parliament  for.  their  good  services.  A  pen- 
sion  of  10,0002.  a  year  was  settled  on  Essex. 

It  was  agreed  to  recruit  the  army  to  22,000  men,  and  sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  was  appointed  general  A  change  was  made  in  his  com- 
mission, which  did  not  run,  like  that  of  Essex,  in  the  name  of  the 
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king  and  parliament,  but  in  that  of  the  parliament  alone ;  and  the 
article  concerning  the  safety  of  the  king's  person  was  omitted. 
Cromwell,  being  a  member  of  the  lower  house,  ought  to  have  been 
discarded  with  the  others ;  but  he  was  sent  into  the  west  with  a 
body  of  horse ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
Fairfax,  who  represented  his  services  as  indispensable,  his  commis- 
sion was  renewed  for  a  short  period,  and  ultimately  for  the  whole 
campaign.  Thus  the  Independents,  though  the  minority,  prevailed 
over  the  Presbyterians,  and  bestowed  the  whole  military  authority, 
in  appearance,  upon  Fairfax — ^in  reality  upon  CVomwell. 

Already  a  conference  between  the  king  and  the  parliament 
had  been  opened  at  Uxbridge  (January  80, 1645).    The  subjects  of 
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debate  were  the  three  important  articles,  rdigiortf  the  mUitia,  and 
Ireland ;  bat  it  was  soon  found  impracticable  to  come  to  any  agree- 
ment with  regard  to  any  of  them.  In  the  summer  of  1643  the 
Assembly  at  Westminster,  consisting  of  121  divines  and  30  laymen, 
rejecting  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  had  drawn  up  others  in  their 
place.  Instead  of  the  liturgy  they  had  established  a  new  Directory 
for  worship,  by  which,  suitably  to  the  sprit  of  the  puritans,  no 
form  of  prayer  was  prescribed  to  the  minister.  By  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  episcopacy  was  abjured  as  destructive  of  all 
true  piety ;  and  the  king's  commissioners  were  not  therefore  sur- 
prised to  find  the  establishment  of  presbytery  and  the  Directory 
positively  demanded,  together  with  the  subscription  of  the  Covenant 
both  by  the  king  and  kingdom.  But  Charles,  though  willing  to 
make  some  concessions,  was  not  disposed  to  go  to  such  lengths ; 
and,  as  the  parliament  would  abate  nothing,  the  negociations  on  this 
head  feU  to  the  ground.  Still  less  could  parties  now  in  a  state  of 
open  warfare  agree  upon  a  militia  bill,  by  which  the  power  of  the 
sword  must  necessarily  have  been  transferred  to  one  of  them. 

§  7.  A  little  before  the  enactment  of  the  Self-denying  Ordinance, 
archbishop  Laud  was  brought  to  the  scaffold.  From  the  time  that 
Laud  had  been  committed,  the  House  of  Commons,  engaged  in 
enterprises  of  greater  moment,  had  found  no  leisure  to  finish  his 
impeachment ;  but  they  now  resolved  to  gratify  their  vengeance  in 
the  punishment  of  this  prelate.  He  was  accused  of  high  treason  in 
endeavouring  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws,  and  of  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours.  After  a  long  trial,  and  the  examination 
of  above  150  witnesses,  whose  evidence,  however,  the  commons  had 
not  heard,  they  found  so  little  likelihood  of  obtaining  a  judicial 
sentence  against  him,  that  they  had  recourse  to  their  legislative 
authority,  and  passed  an  ordinance  for  taking  away  the  life  of 
this  aged  prelate,  on  the  ex  parte  statement  of  their  own  advocate. 
Notwithstanding  the  low  condition  into  which  the  House  of  Peers 
had  fidlen,  there  appeared  some  intention  of  rejecting  this  ordinance ; 
and  the  popular  l^ers  were  again  obliged  to  apply  to  the  multitude, 
and  to  extinguish,  by  threats  of  new  tumults,  the  small  remains  of 
liberty  possessed  by  the  upper  house.  Seven  peers  alone  voted  in 
this  important  question ;  the  rest,  either  from  shame  or  fear,  took 
care  to  absent  themselves.  Laud,  who  had  behaved  during  his  trial 
with  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  genius,  sunk  not  under  the  horrors  of 
his  execution ;  but,  though  he  had  usually  professed  himself  appre- 
hensive of  a  violent  death,  he  found  all  his  fears  to  be  dissipated 
Before  that  superior  courage  by  which  he  was  animated.  **  No  one," 
said  he,  "can  be  more  willing  to  send  me  out  of  life  than  I  am 
desirous  to  go.'*    He  quietly  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  and  it  was 
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severed  firom  the  body  at  one  "blow  (January  10, 1645).  Sincere  he 
undoubtedly  was,  and,  however  misguided,  actuated  by  pious  motives 
in  all  his  piursuits ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  had  not  enter- 
tained more  enlarged  views,  and  embraced  principles  more  favourable 
to  the  general  happiness  of  society. 

§  8.  While  the  king's  affairs  declined  in  England,  the  numerous 
victories  of  the  earl  of  Montrose  in  Scotland  seemed  to  promise  him 
a  more  prosperous  issue  of  the  quarrel.  That  young  nobleman  had 
entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  king's  service,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  adherents,  and  a  small  body  of  troops  brought  over  from  Ireland, 
achieved  on  a  small  scale  a  series  of  brilliant  victories  over  the 
Covenanters  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Meanwhile  in  England, 
Fairfax,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  Cromwell,  under  hia  name, 
introduced  at  last  the  Ntw  Model  into  the  army.  From  the  same 
men  new  regiments  and  new  companies  were  formed,  different 
officers  appointed,  and  the  whole  military  force  put  into  such  hands 
as  the  Independents  could  rely  on.  At  the  same  time  a  new  and 
more  exact  discipline  was  introduced.  Never  surely  was  a  more 
singular  army  assembled.  To  the  greater  number  of  the  regiments 
chaplains  were  not  appointed ;  the  officers  assumed  the  spiritual 
duty,  and  united  it  with  their  miUtary  functions.  The  private 
soldiers,  seized  with  the  same  spirit,  employed  their  vacant  hours 
in  prayer,  in  perusing  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  spiritual  confer- 
ences, where  they  compared  the  progress  of  their  souls  in  grace,  and 
mutually  stimulated  each  other  to  further  advances  in  the  great 
work  of  their  salvation.  When  they  were  marching  to  battle,  the 
whole  field  resounded  as  well  with  psalms  and  spiritual  songs, 
adapted  to  the  occasion,  as  with  the  instruments  of  military  music ; 
and  every  man  endeavoured  to  drown  the  sense  of  present  danger  in 
the  prospect  of  that  crown  of  glory  which  was  set  before  him.  The 
forces  a;;2iembled  by  the  king  at  Oxford,  in  the  west,  and  in  other 
places,  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  number  to  their  adversaries, 
but  actuated  by  a  very  different  spirit.  That  licence  which  had 
been  introduced  by  want  of  pay  had  risen  to  a  great  height  among 
them,  and  rendered  them  more  formidable  to  their  friends  than  to 
their  enemies. 

The  English  campaign  of  1645  opened  with  some  advantage  to 
the  royalists.  In  the  west,  the  parliamentarians  under  Welden 
succeeded  in  relieving  Taunton,  but  were  afterwards  shut  up  in 
that  place  by  Granville.  Further  north  the  king  in  person  gained 
more  distinguished  successes.  After  compelling  the  army  of  the 
parliament  to  raise  the  siege  of  Chester  (May  15),  he  assaulted 
and  took  Leicester  on  his  march  back  to  Oxford.  Meanwhile. 
Oxford,  exposed  by  the  king's  absence,  had  been  invested  by 
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Fairfax ;  but,  alarmed  at  Charles's  success,  Fairfax  abandoned  the 
siege,  and  marched  towards  the  king  with  an  intention  of  offering 
him  battle.  The  king  was  advancing  towards  Oxford  in  order  to 
raise  the  siege,  which  he  apprehended  was  now  begun ;  and  both 
armies,  ere  they  were  aware,  had  advanced  within  six  miles  of  each 
other.  The  boiling  ardour  of  prince  Rupert  brought  on  an  engage- 
ment  ;*'and  at  Naseby,  near  Market  Harborough,  in  N<»rthampton- 
shire,  was  fought,  with  forces  nearly  equal,  a  decisive  and  well- 
disputed  action  between  the  king  and  the  i>arliament  (June  14).  The 
main  body  of  the  royalists  was  conmianded  by  the  king  himself, 
who  displayed  all  the  conduct  of  a  prudent  general  and  all  the 
valour  of  a  stout  soldier.  The  battle  was  lost  chiefly  through  a 
mistake  of  prince  Rupert,  who,  having  routed  the  enemy's  left 
wing  under  Ireton,  was  so  inconsiderate  as  to  lose  time  in  summon- 
ing and  attacking  the  artilltry  of  the  enemy,  which  had  been  left 
with  a  good  guard  of  infantry.  In  the  interval  tHe  royalists  were 
hard  pressed  by  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell ; 
and  when  Rupert  rejoined  the  king  he  found  the  infantry  totally 
discomfited.  Charles  exhorted  this  body  of  cavalry  not  to  despair, 
and  cried  aloud  to  them,  **  One  charge  more,  and  we  recover  the 
day."  But  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  laboured  were  too 
evident,  and  they  could  by  no  means  be  induced  to  renew  the 
combat.  Charles  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field,  and  leave  the 
victory  to  the  enemy.  The  parliament  lost  1000  men;  Charles 
not  above  800 ;  but  Fairfax  made  500  officers  prisoners,  and  4000 
private  men,  took  all  the  king's  artillery  and  ammunition,  and 
totally  dissipated  his  infantry :  so  that  scarcely  any  victory  could 
be  more  complete  than  that  which  he  obtained.  Among  the  spoils 
was  seized  the  king's  cabinet,  with  the  copies  of  his  letters  to  the 
queen,  which  were  afterwards  garbled  and  published  by  parliament. 
After  the  battle,  the  king  retreated  with  that  body  of  horse  which 
remained  entire,  first  to  Hereford,  then  to  Abergavenny ;  and  re- 
mained some  time  in  Wales,  in  the  vain  hope  of  raising  a  body  of 
infantry  in  those  harassed  and  exhausted  quarters.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign  he  had  sent  the  prince  of  Wales,  then  15 
years  of  age,  to  the  west,  with  the  title  of  general ;  and  had  given 
orders  that  if  he  were  pressed  by  the  enemy,  he  should  make  his 
escape  into  a  foreign  country,  and  save  one  part  of  the  royal  family 
from  the  violence  of  the  parliament.  Prince  Rupert  had  thrown 
himself  into  Bristol,  with  an  intention  of  defending  that  important 
city;  whilst  Goring  was  besieging  Taunton.  Thither  Fairfax 
directed  his  march,  on  whose  approach  the  royalists  raised  the 
siege,  and  retired  to  Langport,  an  open  town  in  the  county  of 
Somerset.    Fairfax^  having  beaten  them  from  this  post,  and  taken 
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successively  Bridgewater,  Bath,  and  Sherborne,  laid  si^e  to  Bristol. 
Much  was  expected  from  the  reputation  of  prince  Rupert,  but  a 
poorer  defence  was  not  made  by  any  town  during  the  whole  war. 
No  sooner  had  the  parliamentary  forces  entered  the  lines  by  storm 
than  the  prince  capitulated,  and  surrendered  the  ciiy  to  Fairfax 
(September  11).  Charles,  who  was  forming  schemes  and  collecting 
forces  for  the  relief  of  Bristol,  was  astonished  at  so  unczpedted  an 
event,  which  was  little  less  fatal  to  his  cause  than  the  defeat  at 
Naseby.  Full  of  indignation,  he  instantly  recalled  all  prince 
Rupert's  commissions,  and  sent  him  a  pass  to  go  beyond  sea. 

The  king's  afGa^irs  were  now  fast  falling  to  ruin  in  all  quartern.  The 
Scots,  having  made  themselves  masters  of  Carlisle  after  an  obstinate 
siege,  marched  southwards  and  laid  siege  to  Hereford,  but  were 
obliged  to  raise  it  on  the  king's  approach;  and  this  was  the  last 
glimpse  of  success  which  attended  his  Arms.  Having  marched  to 
the  relief  of  Chester,  which  was  anew  besieged  by  the  parliamentary 
forces,  he  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  600  slain  and  1000 
prisoners  (September  24).  The  king,  with  the  remains  of  his 
broken  army,  fled  to  Newark,  and  thence  escaped  to  Oxford,  where 
he  shut  himself  up  during  the  winter  season  (November  5).  Before 
the  expiration  of  the  winter  Fairfax  reduced  all  the  west,  and  com- 
pletely dispersed  the  king's  army  in  that  quarter ;  while  Cromwell 
brought  all  the  midland  counties  of  England  to  obedience  under 
the  parliament.  The  prince  of  Wales,  in  pursuance  of  the  king's 
orders,  retired  to  Scilly,  and  thence  to  Jersey,  whence  he  joined  the 
queen  at  Paris.  News  too  arrived,  that  Montrose  himself,  after 
some  more  successes,  had  been  at  last  routed  by  a  superior  force, 
under  David  Leslie,  at  Fhiliphaugh,  near  Selkirk  (September  13). 
M(HitrDse  escaped,  but  the  prisoners  were  butchered  in  cold  blood ; 
and  some  of  the  women,  who  were  tiiken  several  days  after  the 
battle,  were  drowned  by  the  direction  of  the  presbyterian  ministers. 
The  only  remaining  hope  of  the  royal  party  was  now  finally 
cxtioguished. 

§  9.  The  condition  of  the  king  during  this  whole  winter  was  to 
the  last  degree  disastrous  and  melancholy.  The  parliament  deigned 
not  to  make  the  least  reply  to  several  of  his  messages,  in  which  he 
desired  a  passport  for  commissioners  to  treat  of  peace.  At  lost, 
after  reproaching  him  with  the  blood  s{dlt  during  the  war,  they 
told  him  that  they  were  preparing  bills  for  him,  and  his  passing 
them  would  be  the  best  pledge  of  his  inclination  towards  peace :  in 
other  words,  he  must  yield  at  discretion.  He  desired  a  personal 
treaty,  and  offered  to  come  to  London,  upon  receiving  a  safe  con- 
duct for  himself  and  his  attendants :  they  absolutely  refused  him 
admittance,  and  issued  orders  for  the  guarding,  that  is  the  seizing. 
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of  his  person,  in  case  be  should  attempt  to  visit  them.  A  new  in- 
cident which  happened  in  Ireland  served  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
men.  The  king,  being  desirous  of  concluding  a  final  peace  with  the 
Irish  rebels  and  obtaining  their  assistance  in  England,  authorized 
Ormond,  the  lord-lieutenant,  to  promise  them  an  abrogation  of  all 
the  penal  laws  enacted  against  catholics ;  but  as  the  Irish  might 
probably  demand  further  concessions  than  could  be  openly  granted 
them,  the  king  gave  private  orders  to  Edward  Somerset,  earl  of  Qla- 
morgan  (1643),  to  levy  men  and  to  coin  money,  and  employ  the 
revenues  of  the  crown  for  their  support ;  and  engaged  to  ratify  any 
treaty  he  might  make,  on  condition  it  was  first  communicated 
to  Ormond.  Neglecting  these  conditions,  Glamorgan,  a  zealous 
catholic,  concluded  a  peace  with  the  rebels ;  and  agreed,  in  the  king's 
name,  that  they  should  enjoy  all  the  churches  of  which  thoy  had 
ever  been  in  possession  since  the  commencement  of  their  insurrec- 
tion, on  condition  that  they  should  assist  the  king  in  England 
with  a  body  of  10,000  men.  The  articles  of  the  treaty  were  found 
among  the  baggage  of  the  titular  archbishop  of  Tuam,  who  was 
killed  by  a  sally  of  the  garrison  of  Sligo,  and  were  immediately 
published  by  parliament.  The  discovery  tended  much  to  render 
abortive  the  king's  ncgociations  for  an  accommodation. 

The  king  seemed  to  be  now  threatened  with  immediate  destruc- 
tion. Fair£Eix  was  approaching  with  a  powerful  and  victorious 
army,  and  was  taking  the  proper  measures  for  laying  siege  to  Ox- 
ford, which  must  infallibly  fall  into  his  hands.  In  this  desperate 
extremity  Charles  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  leaving  Oxford, 
and  flying  to  the  Scottish  army,  whiih  at  that  time  lay  before 
Newark.  He  considered  that  the  Scottish  nation  had  been  fully 
gratified  in  all  their  demands,  and  had  no  further  concessions  to 
exact  from  him ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  disgusted 
with  the  English  ])arliament.  The  progress  of  the  Independents 
gave  them  great  alarm,  and  they  were  scandalized  to  hear  their 
beloved  Covenant  spoken  of  every  day  with  less  regard  and  rever- 
ence. The  king  hoped,  too,  that  in  their  present  disposition  the 
sight  of  their  native  prince  flying  to  them  in  this  extremity  of 
distress  would  rouse  some  s])ark  of  generosity  in  their  bosoms,  and 
procure  him  their  favour  and  protection.  With  these  views  he  left 
Oxford  in  the  night  of  April  2G,  IG4(>,  accompanied  by  none  but 
Dr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Ashburnham,  and  went  out  at  that  gate 
which  leads  to  London.  He  rode  before  a  portmanteau,  calling 
himself  Ashburnham's  servant,  and  arrived  at  the  Scottish  camp 
before  Newark  (May  5).  The  Scotch  general  and  commissioners 
affected  great  surprise  on  the  appearance  of  the  king ;  and,  though 
they  paid  him  all  the  exterior  respect  due  to  his  dignity,  they  in- 
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stantly  set  a  gaard  upon  him,  under  colour  of  protection,  and  made 
him  in  reality  a  prisoner.  They  informed  the  En<*liBh  parliament 
of  this  unexpected  incident,  and  assured  them  that  they  had  entered 
into  no  private  tseaty  with  the  king  (though  they  had,  in  fact,  been 
negoeiating  with  him  through  the  French  ambaaaador).  Hear- 
ing that  the  parliament  laid  ckiim  to  the  disposal  of  hia  person,  they 
thought  proper  to  retire  northwards,  and  to  fix  their  camp  at  New- 
castle. Charles  had  little  reason  to  be  pleased  with  his  situation. 
The  Scots  required  him  to  issue  orders  to  Oxford  and  all  hia  other 
garrisons,  commanding  their  surrender  to  the  parliament;  and, 
sensible  that  resistance  was  to  very  little  purpose,  he  imme- 
diately complied.  Ormcmd,  having  received  bke  orders,  delivered 
Dublin  and  other  forts  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary  officers. 

The  parliament  and  the  Scots  laid  their  proposals  before  the 
king,  which  were  a  little  worse  than  what  were  insisted  on  before 
the  battle  of  Naseby.  The  power  of  the  sword,  instead  of  10  years, 
which  the  king  now  offered,  was  demanded  for  20,  together  with  a 
right  to  levy  whatever  money  the  parliament  should  think  proper 
for  the  support  of  their  armies.  The  other  conditions  were,  in  the 
main,  the  same  with  those  which  had  formerly  been  offered  to  the 
king,  and  he  was  peremptorily  required  to  give  his  consent  or 
refusal  in  10  days.  The  parliament  now  entered  into  negociations 
with  the  Scots.  The  Scotch  commissioners  resolved  to  keep  tho 
king  as  a  fdedge  for  those  arrears  which  they  claimed  from  England. 
After  many  discussions  it  was  at  last  agreed  that,  in  lieu  of  all 
demands,  they  should  accept  of  400,000^.,  one-half  to  be  paid  in- 
stantly, another  in  two  subsequent  payments.  Great  pains  were 
taken  by  the  Scots  (and  the  English  complied  with  thdr  pretended 
delicacy)  to  make  this  estimation  and  pajrment  of  arrears  appear 
a  quite  different  transaction  from  that  for  the  delivery  of  the  king's 
person,  but  common  sense  requires  that  they  should  be  regarded  aa 
one  and  the  same.  Thus  the  Scottish  nation  incurred  the  obloquy 
of  selling  their  king  and  betraying  their  prince  for  money. 

The  king,  delivered  by  the  Scots  to  the  English  commissioners 
(January  30, 1647),  was  conducted  under  a  strong  guard  to  Holmby, 
in  Northamptonshire.  On  his  journey  the  whole  country  flocked  to 
behold  him,  moved  partly  l^  curiosity,  pertly  by  compassion  and 
affoction.*    The  commissioners  rendered  his  coDfinement  at  Holmby 


•  The  people  were  convinced  that 
though  the  king  had  been  defeated,  and 
had  made  **  a  long  and  bloody  war/'  says 
the  grim  republioan,  Ludlow,  **jet  cer- 
tainly he  must  be  in  the  right  ...  in  a 
condition  to  give  pardon,  and  not  in  need 
of  receiving  any;  which  made  them  flock 


fh)m  all  parts  to  see  him,  as  be  was 
brought  lh>m  Newcastle  to  Holmby,  fall- 
ing down  before  him.  bringing  their  aide 
to  be  touched  by  him,  and  courting  him 
OS  only  able  to  restore  to  ihem  their  peace 
and  seUlemcnt."— Jfcmoirt,  p.  >2. 
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very  rigorous,  difimisMng  his  aocient  servants,  and  cutting  off  all 
communication  with  his  friends  or  family.  The  par^ament,  though 
earnestly  applied  to  by  the  king,  refused  to  allow  his  chaplains  to 
attend  him,  because  they  had  not  taken  the  Covenant.  During 
the  time  that  the  king  remained  in  the  Scottish  army  at  New* 
castle,  died  the  earl  of  Essex,  the  discarded  but  still  powerful 
and  popular  general  of  the  parliament.  The  presbyterian  or  the 
moderate  party  among  the  conunona  found  themselves  consideiably 
weakened  by  his  death,  and  the  small  remains  of  authority  which 
still  adhered  to  the  House  of  Peers  were  in  a  manner  wholly  exr 
tinguished. 

§  10.  The  dominion  of  the  parliament  was  of  short  duration.  N6 
sooner  had  they  subdued  their  sovereign,  than  their  own  servants 
rose  against  them  and  tumbled  them  from  their  slippery  throne. 
They  had  rejected  the  king  only  to  find  a  more  imperious  mastcn 
Soon  after  the  retreat  of  the  Scots,  the  presbyterians,  seeing  every- 
thing reduced  to  obedience,,  began  to  talk  of  diminishing  the  army ; 
and|  on  pretence  of  easing  the  public,  burdens,  they  levelled  a  deadly 
blow  at  the  opposite  faction.  They  purposed  to  embark  a  strong  de^^ 
tachment  for  the  service  of  Ireland,  and  they  openly  declared  tiieir 
intention  of  making  a  great  reduction  of  the  remainder  (Match). 
Considerable  arrears  were  due  to  the  army ;  many  of  the  private  men, 
as  well  as  officers,  had  nearly  a  twelvemonth's  pay  still  owing  them  \ 
and,  as  no  plan  was  pointed  out  by  the  commona  for  the  payment 
of  arrears,  the  soldiers  dreaded  that,  after  they  should  be  distmnded  or 
embarked  for  Ireland  (a  most  unpopular  service),  their  enemies, 
who  predominated  in  the  two  houses,  would  entirely  defraud  them 
of  their. right,  and  oppress  them  with  impunity.  On  this  ground 
or  pretence  did  the  first  commotions  begin  in  the  army.  Combina^- 
tions  were  formed,  and  petitions  handed  about ;  and  few  could  be 
found  to  enlist  for  Ireland.  Their  petition  to  the  parliament  boro 
a  very  imperious  air :  in  a  word,  they  felt  their  power,  and  resolved 
to  be  masters.  The  expedient  which  ihe  parliament  now  made  use 
of  was  the  w(Mrst  imaginable.  They  sent  Skippon,  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
and  Fleetwood  to  the  head-quarters  at  Saffron  Walden,  in  Essex ; 
and  empowered  them  to  make  offers  to  the  army,  and  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  its  distempera.  These  very  generals,  at  least  the  last 
three,  were  suspected  of  secretly  fomenting  the  disorders  they  pre- 
tended to  appease.  By  their  jsuggestion,  a  council  of  the  principal 
officers  was  appointed  after  the  model  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  a 
freer  representation  of  the  lower  ranks  was  composed  by  the  election 
of  two  private  men  or  petty  officers,  under  the  title  of  adjutatora^ 
afterwards  called  agitators,  from  each  troop  or  company.  This 
terrible  court,  when  assembled,  having  first  declared  that  they  found 
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no  distempen  in  the  army,  but  many  grievances  under  which  it 
laboured,  voted  the  offers  of  the  parliament  unsatisfactory;  and 
they  presently  struck  a  blow  which  at  once  decided  the  victory  in 
their  favour.  A  party  of  400  horse  appeared  at  Holmby,  conducted 
by  one  Joyce,  who  had  once  been  a  tailor  by  profession,  but  was 
now  advanced  to  the  rank  of  comet,  and  was  an  active  agitator  in  the 
army  (June  4).  Joyce,  armed  with  pistols,  demanded  to  be  instantly 
admitted  into  the  king's  presence.  Charles  appointed  him  the  next 
morning.  On  acquainting  the  king  with  his  commands  for  the  king's 
removal,  Charles  desired  the  commissioners  might  be  sen  t  for.  J oycc 
replied  they  were  to  return  to  parliament.  Then  the  king  said, 
"  Give  me  a  sight  of  your  instructions."  "  That,"  said  Joyce,  "  you 
shall  see  presently ; "  and  drawing  up  his  troop  into  the  inner  court, 
as  near  as  he  could  to  the  king,  "  These,  sir,"  said  he,  "  are  my  in- 
structions." Finding  them  proper  men,  well  mounted  and  armed, 
Charles  added,  with  a  smile,  that  his  instructions  were  in  fair  charac- 
ters, and  legible  without  spelling.  He  was  conducted  to  the  army, 
who  were  hastening  to  their  rendezvous  at  Triplow  Heath,  near 
Cambridge.  The  parliament  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion. Fairfax  himself,  to  whom  this  bold  measure  had  never  been 
communicated,  was  no  less  suri»ised  at  the  king's  arrival.  The 
parliamentary  leaders,  having  discovered  that  the  most  active  officerR 
and  agitators  were  entirely  Cromwell's  creatures,  secretly  resolved 
that  next  day,  when  he  should  come  to  the  house,  an  accusation 
should  be  entered  against  him,  and  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Informed  of  this  design,  Cromwell  hastened  to  the  camp,  where  he 
was  received  with  acclamation.  Without  further  deliberation,  he 
advanced  the  army  upon  the  parliament,  and  arrived  in  a  few  days 
at  St.  Albans.  But  London  still  retained  a  strong  attachment  to 
presby  terianism ;  and  its  militia,  which  had  by  a  late  ordinance  been 
put  into  liands  in  which  the  parliament  could  entirely  confide,  \4*as 
now  called  out,  and  commanded  to  guard  the  lines  which  had  been 
drawn  round  the  city  in  order  to  secure  it  against  the  king.  On 
further  reflection,  however,  it  was  thought  more  prudent  to  submit 
(June  25).  The  declaration  by  which  the  military  petitioners  had 
been  voted  public  enemies  was  erased  from  the  journal- book.  This 
was  the  first  symptom  which  the  parliament  gave  of  submission, 
and  the  army  rose  every  day  in  their  demands.  Having  obtained 
the  sequestration  of  eleven  of  the  chief  presby  tcrian  members,  ihe 
army,  in  order  to  save  appearances,  removed,  at  the  desire  of  the 
parliament,  to  a  greater  distance  from  London,  and  fixed  their  head- 
quarters at  Reading.  They  carried  the  king  along  with  them  in  all 
their  nvurches,  who  now  found  himself  in  a  better  situation  than  at 
Holmby.    All  his  friends  had  access  to  his  presence,  his  corre- 
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spondence  with  the  queen  was  not  interrupted  )  his  chaplains  were 
restored  to  him,  and  he  was  allowed  the  use  of  the  liturgy. 
Cromwell,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  all  parties,  paid  court  to  him ; 
and  fortune,  notwithstanding  his  calamities,  seemed  once  again  to 
smile  on  him. 

§  11.  The  impatience  of  the  Londoners  brought  mattera  to  a 
crisis  between  the  parliament  and  army.  At  the  instance  of  the 
latter  the  parliament  had  voted  that  the  militia  of  London  should 
be  changed,  the  presby  terian  commissioners  displaced,  and  the  com- 
mand restored  to  those  who  had  constantly  exercised  it,  during 
the  course  of  the  war.  A  petition  against  this  alteration  was 
carried  to  Westminster,  attended  by  the  apprentices  and  a  seditious 
multitude,  who  besieged  the  door  of  the  commons.  By  their  clamour, 
noise,  and  violence,  they  obliged  the  house  to  reverse  the  vote 
which  they  had  passed  so  lately.  No  sooner  was  intelligence 
of  this  tumult  conveyed  to  Reading  than  the  army  was  put  in 
motion,  to  vindicate,  as  they  said,  the  invaded  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment, agunst  the  seditious  citizens.  In  their  way  to  London  they 
were  drawn  up  on  Hounslow  Heath — a  formidable  body  20,000 
strong,  and  determined  to  pursue  whatever  measures  their  generals 
should  dictate  to  them.  Here  the  most  favourable  event  happened 
to  quicken  and  encourage  their  advance.  The  speakers  of  the  two 
houses,  Manchester  and  Lenthall,  attended  by  eight  peers  and  about 
60  commoners,  having  secretly  retired  from  the  city,  presented 
themselves,  with  their  maces  and  all  the  ensigns  of  their  dignity, 
and,  complaining  of  the  violence  put  upon  them,  applied  to  the 
army  for  defence  and  protection.  They  were  received  with  shouts 
and  acclamations ;  respect  vras  paid  to  them  as  to  the  parliament 
of  England ;  and  the  army,  being  provided  with  so  plausible  a 
(Mretence,  advanced  to  chastise  the  rebellious  city,  and  to  reinstate 
the  violated  parliament.  Without  experiencing  the  least  resistance, 
the  army  marched  in  triumph  through. the  city,  but  preserved  the 
greatest  order,  decency,  and  appearance  of  humility  (August  6>. 
They  conducted  to  Westminster  the  two  speakers,  who  took  their 
seats  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  eleven  sequestered  members 
were  expelled;  seven  peers  were  impeached;  the  mayor,  one 
sheriff,  and  three  aldermen  sent  to  the  Tower;  several  citizens 
and  officers  of  the  militia  committed  to  prison ;  every  deed  of  the 
parliament  was  annulled,  from  the  day  of  the  tumult  till  the  return 
of  the  speakers.  The  lines  about  the  city  were  levelled ;  the  militia 
restored  to  the  independents ;  and,  the  parliament  being  reduced  to 
servitude,  a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving  was  appointed  for  the 
restoration  of  its  liberty. 

The  leaders  of  the  army,  having  established  their  dominion  over 
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the  parliament  and  the  city,  ventured  to  bring  the  king  i/y  Ham{>ton 
(Jourt  (August) ;  «nd  he  lived  for  some  time  in  that  {•alace  wUk 
an  appeai^nce  of  dignity  and  freedom.  He  entertained  hopat  that 
hts  negociaiions  with  the  generals  would  be  crowned  with  Miocess*. 
Some  think  that  from  well  and  Ireton  desired  to  save  th«^  king^ 
afid  submitted  to  him  certain  ptopoiatfons  £i>r  that  purpoflfl;  but 
whether  honestly  or  otherwise,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Pro* 
bably  at  the  outset  Cromwell  was  swayed  by  piurer  motives ;  but 
a  man  of  such,  great  sagacity  and  penetratloii  was  not  self>deceivcd, 
like  many  of  his  associates,  though  he  may  have  assisted  in  their 
deception.  Without  being  conscious-  of  intentional  insincerity,  he 
must  have  found  tbat  i  ower  was  more  easily  obtained  by  Csdling 
in  with  the  prevalent  humour  of  the  times.  If  he  Outdid  his  con- 
temporaries in  military  skill,  in  personal  dash  and  valour,  in  pc^fti- 
cal  insight,  he  was  quite  resolved  liiat  none  of  bis  captains  or  his 
rivals  for  favour — and  he  had  many — should  ravish  from  him  the 
advantages  these  qualities  secui-ed  him;  by  preteiiding  to  a  greater 
amount  of  rdigious  inspiration  or  enthusiasm.  He  waff  as  powerful 
in  prayer  as  Nye,  as  fervid  in  preaching  as  Baxter  or  Owen.  If 
Charles  in  his  misfortunes  found  it  needful  to  dissemble,  he*  did  not 
possess  a  monopoly  of  that  accomplishment.  Though,  then,  Oom- 
well  ruled  the  &rmy,  his  power  depended  on  the  skill  and  aluiity 
with  which  he  ruled  it^  by  adapting  himself  to  the  varying  passions 
of  the  moment. 

The  army  had  become  tho  roceplaole  of  all  the  dijscontented, 
violent,  and  ambitious  8{»nts  of  the  timo.  In  proportion  as  its 
suoceds  became  more  obvious,  every  adventnrer  that  joined  it  per-^ 
aeived  that  his  hopea  of  advancement  and  popularity  were  pn> 
portioned  to  the  excess  of  his  religious  pretensions.  At  this 
time,  a  body  of  men,  called  JUvtllers,  whose  tenets  are  imphed 
by  their  name,  had  obtained  paramount  influence.  They  advocatecl 
a  republic  of  the  wildest  kind ;  they  scorned  any  government  in 
church  or  state,  except  it  were  the  kingdom  of  Christ  Jesue,  which, 
like  Vane,  the  most  eminent  of  their  leaders,  they  considered  in* 
oompatible  with  the  existence  of  any  human  form  of  government 
whatever.  They  spoke  of  the  king  as  Ahab^  and  made  no  secret 
of  requiring  that  his  Mood  should  be  shed*  It  was  im^x^sible 
that  such  a  set  of  men  could  acquiesce  in  any  form  of  monarchy, 
even  of  the  most  restricted  kind ;  or  consent  to  replace  the  sceptre 
in  the  hand  of  Charles,  even  if  Cromwell  or  Ireton  had  swiously 
proposed  it.  Nor  can  it  be  imagined  that  either  of  them,  nfMi 
their  knowledge  of  such  tendencies  in  their  most  enthusiastk;  and 
devoted  adherents,  ever  really  intended  to  re^re  the  king.  Charles, 
at  least,  did  not  thi&k  so,  and  if  he  temporized,  It  was  necessary 
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for  hifl  personal  safety.  Persuaded  that  his  Ufe  was  in  danger,  the 
king  secretly  and  suddenly  left  Hampton  Court,  attended  only  by 
three  persons  (November  12).  His  escape  was  not  discovered  till 
nei^ly  an  hour  after,  when  those  who  entered  his  chamber  found 
on  the  t{>blo  somo  letters  directed  to  the  parliament,  to  the  general, 
aad  to  the  offioer  who  had  attended  him.  Charles  travelled  all 
Bight  through  the  foresty  and  arrived  next  day  at  Titchfield,  a  seat 
of  the  earl  of  Southampton's,  where  the  countess-dowager  resided, 
a  womaB  of  honour  to  whom  the  king  knew  he  might  safely  intrust 
his  .person.  As  the  ship  he  expected  was  not  ready,  he  crossed  the 
sea  on  the  13th,  and  took  refuge  with  colonel  Hammond,,  the 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  was  nephew  to  doctor  Hammond, 
the  king's  favourite  chaplain.  By  Hammond  he  was  conducted 
to  Carisbrooke  Castle,  where,  though  received  with  groat  demonstra-* 
lions  of  respect  and  duty,  ho  was  in  reality  a  prisoner. 

§  12.  Entirely  master  of  the  parliament  and  of  the  king,  Crom- 
well now  applied  himself  seriously  to  quell  those  disorders  in  the 
army  which  he  himself  had  so  artfully  raised.  To  wean  the  soldiers 
frouL  the  licentious  maxims  of  the  Levellers,  he  issued  orders  for 
discontinuing  the  meetings  of  the  agitators.  But  though  he  took 
efficient  means  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  he  soon  found  that. he 
himself  fell  under  suspicion  with  the  army,  and  he  proceeded  to  make 
his  peace  with  them.  Accordingly,  at  the  suggestion  of  Ireton, 
he  secretly  called,  at  Windsor,  a  council  of  the  chief  officers, 
in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  settlement  of  the  nation, 
and  the  future  disposal  of  the  king's  person.*  In  this  conference, 
which  commenced  with  devout  prayers,  poured  forth  by  Cromwell 
himself  and  the  other  officers,  the  daring  coutisel  was  first  opened 
of  bringing  the  king  to  trial.  Charles,  by  a  message  sent  from 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  had  offered  the  parliament  to  resign,  during  his 
own  life,  the  power  of  the  militia  and  the  nomination  to  all  the 
great  offices,  provided  that,  after  his  demise,  these  prerogatives 
should  revert  to  the  crown.  Coerced  by  the  independents  and 
the  army,  parliament  neglected  this  offer,  and  framed  four  proposals, 
which  they  sent  to  the  king  as  preliminaries  (December  24); 

1.  to  invest  tlie  parliament  with  the  military  power  for  20  years ; 

2.  to  recall  all  his  prockmations  and  declarations  against  the 
parliament;  3,  to  annul  all  the  acts,  and  void  all  patents  of  peer- 
age,  which  had  passed  the  great  seal  since  it  had  been  carried  from 
London  by  lord-keeper  Littleton,  and  renounce  for  the  future  the 
power  of  making  peers  without  the  consent  of  parliament ;  4.  to 
give  the  two  houses  power  to  adjourn  as  they  thought  proper. 
The  king  Jiaving  refused  these  proposals,  ujxiu  an  offer  of  less 
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onerous  conditions  from  the  Scots  (December  28),  it  was  Toted  by 
the  parliament  that  no  more  addresses  should  be  made  to  him,  nor 
any  letters  or  messages  received  from  him ;  and  that  it  should  be 
treason  for  any  one,  without  leave  of  the  two  houses,  to  hold  any 
intercourse  with  him  (January  3,  1648).  By  this  vote  of  non- 
addresses  (as  it  was  called)  the  king  was  in  reality  dethroned,  and 
the  whole  constitution  formally  overthrown ;  and  it  having  been 
discovered  that  the  king  had  attempted  to  escape  from  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  Hammond, by  orders  from  the  army, removed  all  his  serrantSy 
cut  off  his  correspondence  with  his  friends,  and  shut  him  up  in 
close  confinement. 

§  13.  The  Scots  had  been  much  displeased  with  the  proceedings 
adopted  towards  the  king,  as  well  as  with  the  contempt  which  the 
independents  displayed  for  the  Covenant,  which  was  derisively  called 
in  the  House  of  Commons  "  an  almanack  out  of  date."  They  sent 
commissioners  to  London  to  protest  against  the  four  propositions 
that  had  been  offered  to  the  king;  and  when  they  accompanied  the 
English  commissioners  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  they  secretly  formed 
a  treaty  with  the  king,  called  The  Engagementy  for  arming  Scot- 
land in  his  favoiu'.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  obtained  a  vote  from 
the  Scottish  parliament  to  arm  40,000  men  in  the  king's 
support,  and  to  call  over  a  considerable  body  under  Monro,  who 
commanded  the  Scottish  forces  in  Ulster ;  and  though  he  openly 
protested  that  the  Covenant  was  the  foundation  of  all  his  measures, 
he  secretly  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  English  royalists, 
sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  and  sir  Philip  Musgrave,  who  had  levied 
considerable  forees  in  the  north  of  England.  While  the  Scots  were 
making  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England,  every  part  of  that 
kingdom  was  agitated  with  tumults,  insurrections,  and  con- 
spiracies. The  general  spirit  of  discontent  had  seized  the  fleet. 
Six  ships,  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  declared  for  the  king ; 
and  putting  their  admiral  ashore,  sailed  over  to  Holland,  where  the 
prince  of  Wales  took  the  command  of  them  (July,  1648). 

Cromwell  and  the  military  council  prepared  themselves  with 
vigour  for  defence,  and  the  revolts  which  had  broken  out  in  various 
parts  of  England  were  soon  either  checked  or  subdued.  A  new 
fleet  was  manned  and  sent  put,  under  the  command  of  Warwick, 
to  oppose  the  revolted  ships.  But  while  the  forces  were  employed 
in  all  quarters,  the  parliament  regained  its  liberty,  and  the  presby- 
terian  party  recovered  th«  ascendency  which  it  had  formerly  lost. 
The  vote  of  non-addresses  was  repealed ;  and  five  peers  and  ten 
commoners  were  sent  as  commissioners  to  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  order  to  treat  with  the  king  (September  18).  When 
Charles  presented  himself  to  this  company,  a  great  and  sensible 
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alteration  was  remarked  m  hig  aspect.  Tlio  moment  his  servants 
had  been  removed,  he  had  allowed  his  beard  and  hair  to  groiv,4ind 
to  hang  dishevelled  and  neglected.  His  hair  was  become  almost 
entirely  gn^ ;  and  his  friends,  perhaps  even  his  enemies,  beheld 
with  compassion  that  '^grcy  and  discrowned  head,"  as  he  himself 
terms  it  in  a  copy  of  verses,  which  the  truth  of  the  sentiment, 
more  than  any  elegance  of  expression,  renders  very  pathetic.  .  In 
these  negociations,  which  continued  from  September  18  to  Novem- 
ber 27,  the  king  agreed  to  most  of  the  political  conditions  proposed; 
but  he  declined  to  take  the  Covenant  or  force  it  upon  others,  to 
abolish  episcopacy,  ami  to  alienate  in  perpetuity  the  endowments  of 
the  church  of  England.  Dissatisfied  with  what  the  parliament 
had  done  and  were  doing,  the  army  carried  off  the  king  from 
Newport,  and  lodged  him  in  Hutst  Castle  (November  80). 

Hamilton,  having  entered  England  Avith  a  numerous  though  un* 
disciplined  army,  durst  not  unite  his  forces  .with  those  of  Langdale, 
because  the  English  royalists  had  refused  to  take  the  Covenant; 
and  the  Scottish  presbyterians,  though  engaged  for  the  king,  refused 
to  join  them  on  any  other  terms.  Cromwell,  though  hid  forces 
were  not  half  so  numerous  as  those  of  the  allies,  attacked  Langdab 
by  surprise,  near  Preston,  in  Lancashire  (August  17).  Hamilton  tpas 
next  attacked,  put  to  the  rout,  and  pursued  to  Uttoxetcr,  whero  ho 
surrendered  himself  prisoner  (August  20).  Cromwell  followed  his 
advantage;  and,  marching  into  Scotland  with  a  considerable  body, 
joined  Argyle,  who  was  also  in  arms;  and  having  suppr^^ased.the 
niodcrate  presbyterians,  he  placed  the  power  entirely  iu  the  hands 
of  the  violent  party.  The  ecclesiastical  authority,  exalted  above 
the  civil,  exercised  the  aevereat  vengeance  on  all  who  had  a  «har6 
in  Hamilton's  engagement,  as  it  was  called.  Never  in  tliis  island 
was  known  a  more  severe  and  arbitrary  government  than  was 
generally  exeivised  by  the  |)atron8  of  liberty  in  both  kingdoms, 
llie  capture  of  Colchester  by  Fair&x  .(August  27),  and  the 
barbarous  execution  of  sir  Charles  Lucas  and  sir  George  Liale>  ivho 
Lad  bravely  defended  it,  terminated  the  last  struggle  for  the  king. 

§  14.  The  catastrophe  was  now  approaching.  A  remonstrance 
was  drawn  by  the  council  of  general  officers,  and  sent  to  the  par- 
liament They  complained  of  the  treaty  with  the  king,  demanded 
that  he  should  be  '* proceeded  against  in  the  way  of  justice"  for 
the  blood  spilt  during  the  war,  and  required  a  dissolution  of  the 
present  parliament  The  foremost  men  in  this  measure  wore 
colonel  Ludlow  and  Ireton.  Fairfax  disapproved  of  it,  but  had 
not  the  spirit  to  oppose  it  (November  30).  The  parliament  lost 
not  courage,  not\vithstanding  the  danger  with  which  tfcey.  were 
menacciL  Holies,  the  present  leaddr  of  the  pp?sbytcfian8»'  wag 
20 
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a  man  of  imconqueiaUe  intrepidity,  and  was  flaoended  by  many 
others.  It  was  proposed  by  them  that  the  generals  and  principal 
officers  should^for  thdr  disobedience  and  usorpations,  be  proclaimed 
traitors  by  the  parliament.  But  the  parliament  was  dealing  with 
men  who  were  not  to  be  frightened  by  wordsy  or  retarded  by  any 
scrupulous  delicacy.  The  generab,  under  the  name  of  Fairfax,  (for 
he  still  allowed  them  to  employ  his  name),  marched  the  army  to 
London,  and  surrounded  the  parliament  with  soldiers.  The  parlia- 
menty  nevertheless,  proceeded  to  close  their  treaty  with  the  king ; 
and  after  a  Tiotent  debate  of  three  days,  it  Was  carried,  by  a 
majority  of  129  against  83,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
king's  concessions  were  a  suflScient  foundation  for  the  houses  to  pro- 
ceed upon  in  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom.  Next  day  (Decem- 
ber C),  when  the  commons  were  to  meet,  colonel  Pride,  formerly 
a  drayman,  had  environed  the  house  with  two  regiments;  and 
directed  by  lord  Grey  of  Qtoby,  he  seized  in  the  passage  47  mem* 
bers  of  the  presbyterian  party,  and  sent  them  to  a  low  room  which 
passed  by  the  appellation  of  heU^  whence  they  were  afterwards  carried 
to  several  inns.  Ninety-six  members  were  e^xduded;  none  wore 
allowed  to  enter  but  the  most  determined  of  the  independents,  and 
these  exceeded  not  the  number  of  50;  *'  and  thus,  when  the  two  parts 
of  the  house  were  ejected  and  imprisoned,  this  third  part,  composed 
of  the  Yanists,  the  independents,  and  other  sects,  with  the  demo- 
cratical  party,  was  left  by  Cromwell  to  do  his  business  under  the 
name  of  the  |)arliament  of  England."  Cromwell  returned  from 
Scotland  to  London  the  day  after,  and  installed  himself  at  White* 
hall.  The  Bump^  as  it  was  called,  instantly,  reversed  the  fonner 
proceedings  of  the  house,  and  declared  the  king's  concessions  un- 
i^atisfactory.  They  renewed  their  farmer  vote  of  non-addresses^  and 
committed  several  presbyterians  to  prison  (December  13). 

These  sudden  and  violent  revolutions  held  the  whole  nation  in 
terror  and  astonishment.  To  quiet  the  minds  of  men,  the  generals, 
in  the  name  of  the  army,  published  a  declomtion  in  which  they  ex- 
pressed their  resolution  of  supporting  law  and  justice;  and  the 
council  of  officers  took  into  consideration  a  scheme  called  iKe  agree- 
inent  of  the  people,  being  the  plan  of  a  republic,  to  be  substituted  in 
the  place  of  that  government  which  they  had  so  violently  ptdled  in 
pieces.  To  effect  this,  nothing  remained  but  the  public  trial  and 
execution  of  the  king.  Having  ordered  a  day  of  humiliation 
(December  22),  on  which  Hugh  Peters  preached,  the  commons  next 
day  resolved  to  proceed  capitally  against  the  king;  and  on  January  2 
they  sent  up  their  vote  to  the  lords,  declaring  it  treason  in  a  king 
to  levy  war  against  his  parliament,  and  appointing  a  Hiqh  Codbt 
•^^r*  J.t/*BTicB  to  try  Charles  for  thia  newly  invented  crime.    The 
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House  of  Peers,  wbich  assembled  to  the  number  of  12,  without  one 
dissenting  voice,  and  almost  without  deliberation,  rejected  the  vote 
of  the  lower  house,  and  adjourned  for  ten  days,  hoping  that  this 
delay  would  be  able  to  retard  the  furious  career  of  the  commons ; 
bat  the  conmions  were  not  to  be  stopped  by  so  small  an  obstacle. 
After  they  had  declared  that  the  peojaie  are  the  origin  of  aU  just 
poufer,  that  the  oomimons  of  England  are  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  nation,  and  that  whatever  is  enacted  by  them  hath  the  force  of 
law,  without  the  consent  of  king  or  House  of  Peers  (January  4), 
the  ordinance  for  the  trial  of  Charles  Stuart,  king  of  England  (so 
they  called  him),  was  again  read  and .  unanimously  assented  to 
(January  6).  During  the  proceedings,  colonel  Harrison,  the  most 
furious  enthusiast  in  the  army,  had  been  sent  with  a  strong  party 
to  conduct  the  king  to  London.  He  was  brought  to  Windsor  Castle 
(December  23).  From  thence  he  was  transferred  to  St.  James's^ 
and  finally  to  Whitehall  (January  19, 1G49). 

Next  day  the  high  court  of  justice  assembled  in  Westmin^ 
tbN  Hall.  It  consisted  of  133  persons,  as  named  by  the  com-r 
mons,  but  there  scarcely  ever  sat  above  70.  Cromwell,  Iretoo, 
Harrison,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  were  members,  together 
with  some  of  the  lower  house,  and  some  citizens  of  London.  The 
judges  were  at  flret  appointed  in  the  niunber ;  but,  as  they  had* 
affirmed  that  it  was  contrary  to  law  to  try  the  king  for  treason,- 
vheir  names,  and  those  of  certain  peers,  were  struck  out.  Bradshaw^ 
a  lawyer,  was  chosen  president.  .Cook  was  appointed  solicitor  for 
the  people  of  EIngland,  In  calling  over  the  court,  when  the  crier 
pronounced  the  name  of  Fairfax,  which  had  been  inserted  in  tiie 
number,  a  voice  came  from  one  of  the  spectators,  '*He  has 
more  wit  than  to  be  here."  When  the  charge  was  read  against 
the  king,  **  In  the  name  of  the  people  of  England,"  the  same  voice 
exclaimed,  **  Not  a  tenth  pait  of  them."  Axtell,  the  officer  who 
guarded  the  co\irt,  giving  orders  to  fire  into  the  box  whence  these 
bsolent  speeches  came,  it  was  discovered  that  lady  Fairfax  was 
there,  and  that  it  was  she  who  had  had  the  courage  to  utter  them. 

The  pomp»  the  dignity;  the  ceremony  of  this  transaction,  cor- 
rasponded  to  the  greatest  conception  that  is  suggested  in  the  annals 
of  history.  The  solicitor,  in  the  name  of  the  commons,  repre* 
seated  that  Charles  Stuart,  being  admitted  king  of  England,  and 
intrustM  with  a  limited  power,  yet  nevertheless,  from  a  wicked 
design  to  erect  an  unlrmited  and  tyrannical  government,  had  tmitor-i 
ously  and  maliciously  levied  war  against  the  present  parliament, 
and  the  people  whom  they  represented  $  and  was  therefore  impeached 
as  a  tyrant^  traits,  murderer,  and  a  publio  and  implacable  enemy 
to  the  commoQiwealtb.    The  king  was  then  calle<l  on  for  his  answer. 
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^rhough  long  detained  a  prisoner,  and  now  produced  as  a  criminal, 
(  harles  sustained,  by  his  magnanimous  courage,  the  majesty  of  a 
monarch.  With  great  temper  and  dignity  he  declined  to  submit 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Three  times  was  he  produced  before 
the  court,  and  as  often  declined  its  jurisdiction.  On  the  fourth 
(January  25),  the  judges  examined  some  witaeeses,  by  whom  it  was 
proved  that  the  king  had  appeared  in  arms  against  the  forces  com- 
missioned by  the  parliament.  Charles  then  demanded  a  conference 
with  the  two  houses.  This  was  refused,  and  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced upon  him  (Saturday,  January  27). 

It  is  confessed  that  the  king's  behaviour  during  this  last  scene  of 
his  life  did  honour  to  his  memory ;  and  that  in  all  appearances  before 
his  judges  he  never  forgot  his  part,  either  as  a  prince  or  as  a  man« 
The  soldiers,  instigated  by  their  superiors,  were  brought,  though 
with  difficulty,  to  cry  aloud  for  justice.  **  Poor  souls ! "  said  the 
king  to  one  of  his  attendants,  **  they  would  do  as  much  against 
their  commanders,  were  the  occasioh  given."  One  of  the  soldiers,  as 
the  king  passed,  exclaimed, ''  Qod  bless  you,  sir !  '*  whereupon  one 
of  his  officers  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  cane.  **  The  punish- 
ment, methinks,"  said  the  king,  **■  exceeds  the  offence.*' 

The  Scots  protested  against  the  proceedings ;  the  Dutch  inter- 
ceded in  the  king's  behalf;  the  prince  of  Wales  sent  a  blank  sheet 
of  paper,  subscribed  with  his  name  and  sealed  with  Ms  arms,  on 
which  his  father's  judges  might  write  what  coiMlitions  they  pleased 
as  the  price  of  his  life.  But  all  solidtations  were  found  fruitless 
with  men  whose  resolutions  were  remorseless  and  irrevocable. 

§  15.  Two  days  were  allowed  the  king  between  his  sentence  and 
his  execution.  This  interval  he  passed  with  great  tranquiliity, chiefly 
in  reading  and  devotion.  All  his  family  that  remained  in  England 
were  allowed  access  to  him.  It  consisted  only  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth  and  of  prince  Henry,  afterwards  duke  of  Gloucester,  for 
the  duke  of  York  had  made  his  escape.  The  palace  of  Whitehall 
was  destined  for  his  execution,  to  which  place  Charles  was  brought 
on  foot  from  St.  James's  like  a  common  criminaL  The  scaffold 
was  elected  in  front  of  the  central  window  of  the  banqueting-hall ; 
and  when  Charles  stepped  out  upon  the  scaffold,  through  a  paaaage 
broken  in  the  wall,  he  found  it  so  suirounded  with  soldiers  that  ho 
could  not  expect  to  be  heard  by  any  of  the  people.  He  addressed 
therefore  his  discoiu'se  to  the  few  persons  who  were  about  him; 
justified  his  own  innocence  in  the  late  fatal  wars,  though  he  acknow- 
ledged the  equity  of  his  execution  in  the  eye  of  his  Maker;  and 
observed  tliat  an  unjust  sentence,  which  he  had  suffered  to  take 
effect,  was  now  punished  by  an  unjust  sentence  upon  himself. 
When  he  was  pre])aring  himself  for  the  block,  bishop  Juxon,  who 
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had  been  allowed  to  attend  him,  called  to  him,  "  There  is  but  one 
stage  more.  This  stage  is  turbulent  indeed  and  troublesome,  but 
very  short,  and  which  in  an  instant  will  lead  you  a  most  long  way, 
from  earth  to  heaven,  where  you  shall  find  great  joy  and  solace." 
"  I  go,"  replied  the  king,  "  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible 
crown,  where  can  be  no  trouble,  none  at  all."  "  You  shall  exchange,' ■ 
said  Juxon,  ''a  temporal  crown  for  an  eternal  one;  it  is  a  good 
change."  The  king  then  said  unto  the  executioner,  "  Is  my  hair  as 
it  should  bo  ?  "  Whereupon  he  put  ofif  his  cloak,  and  his  George^ 
which  he  gave  to  Juxon,  saying,  "  Uemember  I "  At  two  in  the 
afternoon  his  head  was  severed  by  one  blow  from  his  body.  A  man 
in  a  vizor  performed  the  office  of  executioner ;  another,  in  a  liko 
disguise,  held  up  to  the  spectators  the  head  streaming  with  blood, 
and  cried  aloud,  *'  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor  I "  (January  30, 104  9). 

A  deep  groan  burst  from  the  multitude.  The  crowd  swayed 
hither  and  thither.  Many  with  a  desire  of  dipping  their  handker- 
chiefs in  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  scaffold,  were  trampled  op 
and  driven  back  by  the  soldiers.  An  incident  is  recorded,  during 
the  execution,  which  might  have  graced  the  i>ages  of  Livy.  A 
flight  of  wild  ducks,  hovering  over  the  scaffold,  could  not  be 
driven  off  by  the  swords  of  the  soldiers.  When  the  king's  head 
was  severed  from  his  body,  one  of  the  number  suddenly  swooped 
down,  dipped  its  beak  in  the  blood,  and  immediately  disappeared 
with  its  companions. 

Charles  was  of  a  comely  presence ;  of  a  sweet,  but  melancholy, 
aspect.  His  face  was  regular,  handsome,  and  well-complexioned ; 
his  body  strong,  healthy,  and  justly  proportioned ;  and  being  of  a 
middle  stature,  he  was  capable  of  enduring  the  greatest  fatigues. 
He  excelled  in  horsemanship  and  other  exercises ;  and  he  possessed 
all  the  exterior  as  well  as  many  of  the  essential  qualities  which  form 
an  accomplished  prince.  His  greatest  misfortune  was  a  distrust  of 
his  own  judgment,  and  a  habit  of  deferring  to  others  of  inferior 
capacity  to  his  own.  This  often  made  him  waver  and  change  his 
resolution,  not  unfreqnently  for  the  worse,  but  always  with  the  di-*- 
advantage  of  disappointing  those  who  advised  him,  and  of  appearing 
insincere.  But  dissimulation  in  one  form  or  another  was  the  com- 
mon vice  of  the  age, "  which  the  extreme  hypocrisy  of  many  among 
his  adversaries,"  as  Hallam  remarks,  might  palliate  in  his  case 
and  in  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  though  it  could  not  excuse. 
At  his  trial  he  was  not  allowed  council  or  assistance  of  any 
kind,  and  his  funeral  was  indecently  hurried  on  from  the  dread  of 
a  popular  reaction. 

In  a  few  days  the  commons  passed  votes  to  abolish  the  Ho\ise 
of  Peers  and  the  monarchy  as  useless  parts  of  the  constitution,  and 
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they  ordered  a  new  great  seal  to  be  engraved,  on  which  their  house 
was  represented,  with  this  legend— oar  the  first  tear  of  free- 
DOM,  BT  god's  blessiko,  RESTORED,  1648.  The  forms  of  all  public 
business  were  changed  from  the  king's  name  to  that  of  the  keepers 
of  the  liberties  of  England.  It  was  declared  high  treason  to  pro- 
claim, or  any  otherwise  acknowledge,  Charles  Stuart,  commonly 
called  prince  of  Wales.  The  duke  of  Hamilton,  as  earl  of  Cam- 
bridge in  England,  lord  Capel,  and  the  earl  of  Holland,  were  con- 
demned and  executed  some  weeks  after. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


lOON  BASILIK^. 

Shortly  after  the  ezecutlon  of  ChariM 
f .  appeared  a  work  entitled  **  Icon  Ba- 
atlike  {eix^v  fiatriXmli,  ktngljf  image\  or 
a  Portnitnre  of  His  Sacred  Mijesty  in 
bis  Solitudd  and  Safferings."  It  consists 
of  meditations  or  soliloquies  on  the  king's 
caUmitles,  and  was  generally  believed  at 
iht  time  to  be  the  composition  of  Charles 
himself.  It  mad»  a  great  Impreflsion  on 
the  public,  met  with  a  great  sale,  and  in 
the  mitldle  of  lant  century  It  was  oom- 
pnted  that  47  editions,  or  48,600  copies, 
bad  been  Issued  (Jos.  Ames,  In  L(mdim 
MOi^azine  for  1756).  In  1649  Milton,  who 
was  commisiiioned  by  the  parliament  to 
answer  it,  treated  It  as  a  genuine  work. 
fjord  Anglesey  left  a  memorandum  in  his 
handwriting  that  he  was  told  in  1675,  both 
by  Charles  II.  and  by  the  duke  of  York, 
that  the  work  was  not  written  by  their 
father,  but  by  Dr.  Oauden.  Burnet  was 
fwsurcd  by  Jameit.  in  1673,  tiiat  llie  hook 
was  Uauden's  conipoitition.  Yet  both  of 
these  princes  authorlxod  the  book  to  be 
published  as  the  king's  in  the  editions 
of  their  father's  works.  In  a  letter  to 
chancellor  Hyds,  January  21,  1660, 
Qanden  claims  the  authorship,  and 
says  he  sent  It  to  the  king,  who 
adopted  it  as  his  own.  Clarendon,  ^taU 
Papert.  ill.  Sup.  xxtx.  On  ihe  other 
hand  the  most  important  evidence  if  that 
of  sir  Thomas  Herbert,  who  closely 
tttended  the  king  throughout  his  troubles. 


**At  this  time  It  was  (as  Is  presumed) 
he  composed  his  book,  called  Aispiria 
R«lfaliat  published  soon  after  his  deaths 
and  entitled  T%e  Kinff*  Pourtraietun  im 
his  SotUufU,  etc,  which  MS.  Mr,  Herbert 
found  amongst  those  books  his  Uajektj 
was  pleased  1^  giet  kitm,  those  excepted 
which  he  bequeathed  to  his  childreJi .  .  . 
In  regard  Mr.  Herbeit,  though  he  did  not 
see  the  king  write  that  book,  bis  Mffeety 
being  alwigr*  private  when  he  writ,  yrl 
comparing  it  vfith  his  kandwritimg  in 
other  ikingt  [he]  found  itutey  like,  as 
induces  his  belief  that  it  was  his  (the 
king's)  own  handwriting."  Herbert's 
Memoirt,  irom  which  this  extract  U  taken, 
appeared  in  1678,  18  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  «*  Icon  Basillk« ;  "*  and 
if  it  had  been  written  by  Gaodea,  or  a 
surreptitious  copy  been  palmed  upon  the 
world,  it  Is  scarcely  likely  that  Herbert, 
so  falrhftil  to  his  master's  memory,  wonUI 
have  omitted  all  notice  of  these  cireum- 
st^nces.  The  probable  solution  is  that 
Charles  adopted  and  modified  Gaudcn's 
MS.  Evidences  from  style  are  worth 
litUe.  Hallam  thinks  the  book  unworthy 
of  the  king,  and  attributes  it  ftoro  llkfnesp 
of  style  to  Gauden.  Burnet  thinks  **  that 
no  man,  from  a  likeness  of  style,  would 
think  him  (Gauden)  capable  of  writing 
so  extraordinary  a  book."  Dr.  C.  Words- 
worth claims  the  authorship  for  king 
Charlea.  On  the  other  side,  see  HaUau'i 
QnutUutitmal  Hiitory,  U.  230. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

THE  COMMONWEALTH.      1649-1660. 

§.  1.  Bute  of  England,  Sootlaad,  and  IreknuL  §  2.  Cromweira  campaign 
in  Ireland.  §  3.  Charges  IL  in  Scotland.  Cromwell's  campaign  in 
Scotland.  Battle  of  Dunbar.  §  4.  Charles  crowned  at  Scone.  He 
advances  into  England.  Battle  4Df  Worcester.  Flight  and  escape  of 
Charles.  §  5.  Settlement  of  the  Commonwealth.  §  6.  Dnteh  war. 
Blake  and  Tromp.  $  7.  Cromw«ll  expels  the  parliament.  %  8, 
Barebone's  parliament.  Cromwell  proteoior.  $  9.  Defeat  of  tho  Dutch 
and  peace  with  Holland.  §  10.  Cromwell's  administration.  His  first 
parliament.  Royalist  insurrection.  Wnr  with  Spain.  §  11.  Blake's 
nariil  exploits.  Jamaica  conquered.  Death  of  Blake.  §  12.  Crom* 
well's  third  parliament.  He  refuses  the  crown.  The  ^*  humble  petition 
and  advice."  §  13.  Dunkirk  taken.  Discontents  and  insurrections. 
§  14.  Cromwell's  sickness,  death,  and  character.  §  15.  Bis  foreign 
policy.  §  16.  Richard  Cromwell  protector.  §  17.  Long  parliament 
restored  and  expelled.  Committee  of  safety.  §  18.  General  Monk 
declares  for  the  parliament.  The  parliament  restored.  Monk  enters 
London.  Long  parliament  dissolved.  §  19.  A  new  parliament.  The 
Restoration. 

§  1.  The  death  of  the  king  was  followed  \fy  a  dissolution  of  the 
constitution,  both  civil  and  ecclesiasticaL  Nominally,  the  Hump 
remained  supreme,  but  every  man  had  framed  for  himself  the  modd 
of  a  republic ;  every  man  had  adjusted  his  own  system  of  religion. 
The  miUenarians,  or  fifth  monarchy  men,  required  that  govern- 
ment itself  should  be  abolished,  and  all  human  powers  be  laid  in 
the  dust,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  dominion  of  Christ,  whose 
second  com'nc?  they  suddenly  expected.     One  party  declaimed 
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against  tithes  ami  a  hireling  priesthood ;  another  inveighed  against 
the  law  and  its  professors.  The  royalists,  consisting  of  the  nohlcs 
and  more  considembie  gentr}%  were  inflamed  with  the  highest 
resentment  and  indignation  against  those  ignoble  adversaries  who 
had  reduced  them  to  subjection.  The  presbyterians,  whose  credit 
at  first  supt)ort^  the  arms  of  the  parliament,  were  enraged  to  find 
that,  by  the  tr(?achery  or  superior  cunning  of  the  sectaries  and  in- 
dependents, the  fruits  of  all  their  labours  had  been  ravished  frcmi 
them.  The  young  king,  poor  and  neglected,  living  sometimes  in 
Holland,  sometimes  in  France,  sometimes  in  Jersey,  comforted  him- 
self amidst  his  present  distresses  with  the  hopes  of  better  fortune. 

'J'he  only  solid  support  of  the  republican  independent  faction 
was  an  army  of  nearly  4o,00()  men.  But  this,  army,  formidable 
from  its  discipline  and  courage,  as  well  as  its  numbers,  was  actuated 
by  a  spirit  that  rendered  it  dangerous  to  the  assembly  which  had 
assumed  the  command  over  it.  Cromwell  alone  was  able  to  guide 
and  direct  all  these  unsettled  humours.  But  though  he  retained 
for  a  time  all  orders  of  men  under  a  seeming  obedience  to  the 
parliament,  he  was  secretly  paving  the  way  to  his  own  imlimited 
authority. 

The  Rump  parliament,  consisting  of  50  members,  began  gradually 
to  assume  more  the  air  of  a  legal  power.  It  re-admitted  a  few  of 
the  excluded  and  absent  members,  but  only  on  condition  that  they 
should  sign  an  approbation  of  whatever  had  been  done  in  their 
absence  with  regard  to  the  king's  trial.  It  issued  writs  for  new 
elections,  in  places  where  it  hoped  to  have  interest  enough  to 
bring  in  its  own  friends  and  dependents ;  and  it  named  an  executive 
council  of  state,  4 1  in  nmnber,  of  which  Bradshaw  was  appointed 
the  president,  and  Milton  foreign  secretary.  As  soon  as  it  should 
have  settled  the  nation,  it  professed  its  intention  of  restoring 
the  power  to  the  people,  from  whom  it  pretended  all  power  was 
derived.  The  functions  of  this  council  embraced  government  at 
home,  the  army  and  navy,  superintendence  of  trade  and  negocia- 
tions  with  foreign  powers. 

The  situation  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  alone  gave  any  immedinte 
disquietude  to  the  new  republic.  After  the  successive  defeats  of 
Montrose  and  Hamilton,  and  the  ruin  of  their  parties,  the  whole 
authority  in  Scotland  fell  into  the  hands  of  Argyle.  Invited 
by  the  English  parliament  to  model  their  government  into  a  re- 
publican form,  the  Scots  resolved  still  to  adhere  to  monarchy,  which, 
by  the  express  terms  of  their  Covenant,  they  had  engaged  to  defend. 
After  the  execution,  therefore,  of  the  king,  they  immediately 
proclaimed  his  son  and  successor  Charles  IL  (Febuary  5);  but 
upon  condition  of  his  strict  ob.servance  of  the  Co'cnant.    The 
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affairs  of  Ireland  demanded  more  immediate  attention.  When 
CJiarles  I.  was  a  prisoner  among  tlie  Scots,  he  sent  orders  to 
Ormond,  if  he  could  not  defend  himself,  rather  to  submit  to  the 
Engliidi  than  the  Irish  rebels;  and  accordingly,  the  lord-lieutenant, 
being  reduced  to  extremities,  delivered  up  Dublin,  Drogheda,  Dun- 
dalk,  and  other  garrisons,  to  colon^-l  Jones,  who  took  possession  oi* 
them  in  the  .name  of  the  English  parliament.  Ormond  himself 
went  over  to  England,  and  after  some  time  joined  the  queen  and 
prince  of  Wales  in  France.  Meanwhile  the  Irish  catholics,  dis- 
gusted  with  the  indiscretion  and  insolence  of  Rinnodni,  the  papal 
nuncio,  and  dreading  the  power  of  the  English  parliament,  saw 
BO  resource  or  safety  but  in  giving  support  txthe  declining  authority 
of  the  king.  The  earl  of  Clanricarde  secretly  formed  a  combination 
among  the  catholics.  He  sent  to  Paris  a  deputation,  inviting 
Ormond  to  return  and  take  possession  of  his  government. 

Ormond,  on  his  arrival  in  March,  had  at  first  to  contend  with 
many  difficulties.  But  in  the  distractions  which  attended  the  final 
struggle  in  England,  the  republican  faction  totally  neglected  Ireland j 
and  allowed  Jones,  and  the  forces  in  Dublin,  to  remain  in  the 
utmost  weakness  and  necessity.  The  lord-lieutenant,  having  at 
last  assembled  a  considerable  army,  advanced  upon  the  parliat 
mentary  garrisons.  Dundalk,  Drogheda,  and  several  other  towns 
surrendered  or  were  taken.  Dublin  was  threatened  with  a  siege ; 
and  the  afikirs  of  the  lieutenant  appeared  in  so  prosperous  a  con- 
dition, that  the  young  king  entertained  thoughts  of  coming  in 
person  into  Ireland. 

When  the  Englivh  commonwealth  was  brought  to  some  tolerable 
settlement,  men  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  neighbouring 
island.  After  the  execution  of  the  king,  Cromwell  himself  began 
to  aspire  to  a  command  where  so  much  glory,  he  saw,  might  be 
won,  and  so  much  authority  acquired ;  and  he  was  appointed  \  y 
the  parliament  iientenant  and  general  of  Ireland  (June  22). 

§  2.  He  applied  himself,  with  his  wonted  yigilance,  to  make 
preparations  for  his  expedition.  He  sent  a  reinforcement  of  4000 
men  to  Jones,  who  unexpectedly  attacked  Ormond  near  Dublin ; 
chased  his  army  off  the  field  ;  seized  all  their  tents,  baggage,  ammu- 
mtaon ;  and  returned  victorious  to  Dublin,  after  killing  GOO  men, 
many  in  cold  blood,  and  taking  above  2000  prisoners  (August  2). 
This  loss,  which  threw  some  blemish  on  the  military  character  of 
Ormond,  was  irreparable  to  the  royal  cause.  Hearing  of  Jones's 
success,  Cromwell  soon  after  arrived  with  fresh  forces  in  Dublin, 
where  ho  was  welcomed  with  shouts  and  rejoicings  (August  15). 
He  hastened  to  Drogheda,  which,  though  well  fortified,  was  taken 
by  assault,  Cromwell  himself,  along  with  Ireton,  leading  on  his 
20* 
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men.  A  cruel  slaughter  was  made  of  the  garriaoD,  orders  having 
been  issued  to  give  no  quarter  (September  10).  All  priests  and 
monks  were  put  to  death  without  distinction.  Cromwell  pretended 
to  retahate,  by  this  severe  execution,  the  cruelty  of  the  Irish 
massacre ;  but  he  well  knew  that  almost  the  whole  garrison  was 
English.  '*  The  enemy,"  as  he  stated  in  his  letter  to  parliament, 
'^  were  about  dOOO  strong.  We  refused  them  quarter.  ...  I  believe 
we  put  to  the  sword  the  whole  number  of  the  defendants.  I  do 
not  think  dO  of  the  whole  number  escaped  with  their  lives ;  those 
that  did  are  in  safe  custody  for  the  Barbadoes" — ^that  is,  slavery  in 
the  West  Indies.  Parliament  ordered  a  thanksgiving  service  for 
such  a  glorious  victory.  Wexford  was  taken  (October  9),  and  the 
same  severity  exercised  as  at  Drogheda,  between  2000  and  3000 
being  put  to  the  sword.  Every  town  before  which  Cromwell  pre* 
sented  himself  now  t>pened  its  gates  without  resistance.  Next 
spring  he  made  himself  master  of  Kilkenny  and  Clonmel,  the  only 
places  where  he  met  with  any  vigorous  resistance.  Ormond  soon 
after  left  the  island,  and  delegated  his  authority  to  Clanricarda, 
who  found  affairs  so  desperate  as  to  admit  of  no  remedy.  The 
Irish  were  glad  to  embrace  banishment,  and  more  than  40,003 
sought  refuge  in  foreign  service. 

$  3.  While  Cromwell  proceeded  with  such  unintermpted  success 
in  Ireland,  which  in  the  space  of  nine  months  he  had  almost  en- 
tirely subdued,  fortune  was  preparing  for  him  a  new  scene  of 
victory  and  triumph  in  Scotland.  Chades,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  who  thought  it  ridiculous  to  refuse  a  kingdom  merely  from 
regard  to  episcopacy,  had  been  induced  to  accept  the  crown  of 
&;otland  on  the  terms  offered  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Cove- 
nanters. But  what  chiefly  determined  him  to  eomply,  was  the 
aeceimt  brought  him  of  the  fate  of  Montrose,  which  blasted  all  his 
h^pes  of  recovering  his  inheritance  by  foree.  That  gallant  but 
unfortunate  nobleman,  having  received  assistance  from  some  of 
the  northern  powers,  had  landed  in  the  Orkneys  with  about  500 
men,  most  of  them  Germans.  He  armed  several  of  the  inhalntants 
of  the  Orkneys,  and  carried  them  over  with  him  to  Caithness ;  but 
was  disappointed  in  his  hopes  that  affection  to  the  king's  service, 
and  the  fame  of  his  former  exploits,  would  make  the  Highlanden 
ilock  to  his  standard.  Strahan,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Cove- 
^nanters,  fell  unexpectedly  on  Montrose,  who  had  no  horse  to  bring 
him  intelligence.  The  royalists  were  put  to  flight,  all  of  them  \9ef 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  Montrose  himself,  having  pat 
on  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  was  perfidiously  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies  by  a  friend,  named  Aston,  to  whom  he  had 
4siruated  his  person.    In  this  disguise  he  was  carried  to  Edinburgh, 
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amid  the  Insults  <tf  his  enemies;  when' he  was' tried  and  cofi- 
demned  by  the  parliament,  and  hanged  with  every  circumatanGe  of 
Ignominy  and  cruelty  (May  21, 1650). 

In  this  extremity  Charles  set  sail  for  Scotland ;  but  before  he 
was  permitted  to  land  he  was  required  to  sign  the  GoTenant. 
Many  sermons  and  lectures  were  niade  to  him,  exhorting  him  to 
persevere  in  that  holy  confederacy.  He  soon  found  that  he  was 
considered  as  a  mere  pageant  of  state^  and  that  the  few  remains 
of  royalty  which  he  possessed  •  seized  only  to  draw  on  him  tbe 
l^reater  iadigmties.  He  was  constrained  by  the  Covenanters  to 
issue  a  declaration,  wherein  he  desired  to  be  -de^^ly  humbled  and 
ttfflicted  in  spirit,  because  of  his  father's  opposing  the  Covenant  and 
ahedding  tbe  blood  ai  Qod's  people  throughouft  his  dominions ;  he 
lamented  the  idolatry  of  his  mother,  and  the  toleration  of  it  in  his 
dither's  house ;  and  professed  that  he  would  have  no  enemies  but 
the  enemies  of  the  Covenant.  Still  the  Covenanters  and  the  clergy 
were  diffident  of  his  sincerity ;  aod  he  found  his  authority  entirely 
annihilated,  as  well  as  his  character  degraded.  He  was  consulted 
in  no  puUic  measure ;  and  his  -  favour  was  sufficient  to  discredit 
any  pretender  to  office  or  advancement. 

As  soon  as  the  English  parliament  found  that  the  treaty  between 
the  king  and  the  Scots  would  probably  terminate  in  an  accommo- 
<lation,  they  made  preparations  for  a  war,  which,  they  saw,  would 
in  the  end  prove  inevitable.  Cromwell,  having  broken  the  foh^e 
and  courage  of  the  Irish,  was  sent  for ;  and  he  left  the  command  of 
Ireland  to  Ireton.  It  was  expected  that  Fairfax,  who  still  retained 
the  name  of  general,  would  continue  to  act  against  Scotland.  But 
he  entertained  insiirmountable  scruples  against  invading  the  Scots, 
whom  he  considered  as  united  to  England  by  the  sacred  bands  of 
the  Covenant.  Accordingly,  he  resigned  his  commission,  which 
was  bestowed  on  Cromwell,  who  was  declared  captaih>genend  of  all 
the  forces  in  England.  Cromwell  crossed  the  Tweed  (July  16),  and 
entered  Sbotlilnd  with  an  army  of  16,000  men.  Leslie,  the  Scotch 
general,  entrenched  himself  in  a  fortified  camp  between  Edinburgh 
and  Leith,  and  took  care  to  remove  everything  from  the  country 
which  oottld  serve  for  the  subsistence  of  the  English  army.  Crom- 
well, who  had  advanced  to  the  Scottish  camp,  and  vainly  en* 
deavoured  to  bring  Leslie  to  a  battle,  began  to  be  in  want  of 
provisions,  which  reached  him  only  by  sea.  He  therefore  retired 
to  Dunbar.  Leslie  followed  him;  and  encamped  on  Down  Hili, 
which  overlooked  that  town.  Thete  lay  many  difficult  passes 
between  Dunbar  and  Berwick,  and  of  these  Leslie  had  taken  pos- 
sessiiMi.  The  English  general  was  redaced  to  extremities.  He  had 
0vtai  embraced  a  resolution  of  jK^pding  hy  sea  all  his  foot  ancT 
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nrtillerj  to  Englandy  and  of  breaking  through,  at  all  hazards,  with 
his  cavalry.  The  madness  of  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics  saved  him 
from  this  loss  and  dishonour.  Night  and  day  the  ministers  had 
been  wrestling  with  the  Lord  in  prayer,  as  they  termed  it ;  and 
they  fancied  that  the  sectarian  and  heretical  army,  together  with 
Agag,  meaning  Cromwell,  was  delivered  into  their  hands.  Upon 
the  faith  of  these  visions,  they  forced  their  general,  in  spite  of  his 
remonstrances,  to  descend  into  the  plain,  with  the  view  of  attack- 
ing the  English  in  their  retreat.  Cn>mwcll  saw  the  Scots  in 
motion,  and  their  line  widely  and  loosely  extended :  and  exclaim- 
ing (as  some  say),  "  The  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  oar 
hands ! "  gave  orders  for  the  attack  (September  3, 1650).  Unable 
to  close  their  ranks,  the  Scots,  though  double  in  number  to  the 
English,  were  totally  defeated  and  pursued  with  great  slaughter.  No 
victory  could  have  been  more  complete.  About  3000  of  the  enemy 
weie  slain,  and  9000  taken  prisoners.  Gromweii  pursued  his  advan- 
tage, and  took  possession  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  The  remnant 
of  the  Scottish  army  fled  to  Stirling.  The  approach  of  the  winter 
season,  and  an  ague  which  seized  Cromwell,  kept  him  from  pushing 
the  victory  further. 

§  4.  This  defeat  of  the  Scots  was  not  unacceptable  to  the  royalists. 
Charles  was  crowned  at  Scone  (January  1, 1651)  with  great  pomp 
and  solemnity.  But  amidst  all  this  apiieaiance  of  respect,  Charks 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  most  rigid  Covenanters,  and  was 
little  better  than  a  prisoner.  As  soon  as  the  season  would  permit, 
the  Scottish  army  was  assembled  under  Hamilton  and  Leslie ;  and 
the  king  was  allowed  to  join  the  camp  before  Stirling.  Cromwell, 
having  failed  to  bring  the  Scottish  generals  to  an  engagement, 
crossed  the  Forth>  and  took  Perth,  the  seat  of  government 
(August  2). 

Charles  now  embraced  a  resolution  worthy  of  a  young  prince  con- 
tending for  empire.  Having  the  way  ojion,  hp  resolved  imnKMiiately 
to  march  into  England,  and  persuadetl  nu)st  of  the  generals  to  enter 
into  the  same  views.  But  Argyle  obt.ained  permission  to  retire  to 
his  own  home.  The  army,  to  the  number  of  1 4,000  men^  ruso  from 
their  camp,  and  advanced  by  great  journeys  towards  the  south 
(July  31).  Cromwell  was  surprised  at  this  movtinient  of  the  royal 
army ;  but  he  quickly  repaired  his  oversight  by  his  vigilance  and 
activity,  and,  leaving  Monk  with  7000  men  to  complete  the  reduction 
(•f  Scotland,  he  followed  the  king  with  all  possible  expedition. 

Charles  found  himself  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  increas- 
ing his  aruiy.  The  Scots,  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  so  hazardous 
an  enterprise,  fell  o£f  in  great  numbers.  The  English  presbjrterians 
and  royalists,  having  no  warning  given  them  of  the  king's  approach. 
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were  not  prepared  to  join  him.  When  he  arrived  at  Worcester  ho 
found  that  his  forcets,  extremely  harassed  by  a  hasty  and  fatiguing 
march,  were  not  more  numerous  than  when  he  roso  from  his  camp  at 
Stirling.  With  an  army  of  about  30,000  men,  Cromwell  fell  upon 
Worcester  (August  28),  and,  attacking  it  on  all  sides,  after  a 
desperate  resistance  of  four  or  &ve  hours,  broke  in  upon  the  dis^ 
ordered  royalists  (September  3).  The  streets  of  the  city  were 
strewed  with  dead.  The  whole  Scottish  army  was  cither  killed 
or  taken  prisoners.  Fifteen  hundred  were  sold  for  slaves.  The 
country  people,  inflamed  mth  national  antipathy,  put  to  death 
the  few  that  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle. 

The  king  left  Worcester  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and, 
without  halting,  travelled  about  26  miles,  in  company  with  50  or 
GO  of  his  friends.  To  provide  for  his  safety,  he  thought  it  best  to 
separate  himself  from  his  companions ;  and  he  left  them  without 
communicating  his  intentions  to  any  of  them.  By  the  earl  of 
Derby's  advice,  he  went  to  Bosoobel,  a  lone  house,  on  the  borders  of 
Stafibrdflhire,  inhabited  by  one  Penderell,  a  farmer.  To  this  man 
Charles  intrusted  himself.  Though  death  was  denounced  against 
all  who  concealed  the  king,  and  a  great  reward  promised  to  any  ono 
who  should  betray  him,  he  maintained  unshaken  fidelity.*  Ha 
took  tho  assistance  of  his  four  brothers,  equally  honourable  with 
himself;  and,  having  clothed  the  king  in  a  garb  Uke  their  own,  they 
led  him  to  the  neighbouring  wood,  put  a  bill  into  his  hand,  and 
pretended  to  employ  themselves  ia  cutting  fitggots.  Some  nights 
Charles  lay  upon  straw  in  the  house,  and  fed  on  such  homely 
fare  as  it  afforded.  For  better  concealment,  he  mounted  an  oak, 
where  he  sheltered  himself  among  the  leaves  and  branches  for  24 
hours.  He  saw  several  soldiers  pass  by.  All  of  them  were  intent 
on  searching  for  the  king ;  and  some  express,  in  his  hearingt  their 
earnest  wishes  of  seising  him.  This  tree  was  afterwards  denominated 
the  JioycU  Oak,  and  for  many  years  was  regarded  by  the  neighbour- 
hood with  great  veneration.  Charles  passed  through  many  other 
adventures,  assumed  different  disguises,  in  every  step  was  exposed 
to  imminent  perils,  and  received  daily  proofs  of  uncorrupted  fidelity 
and  attachment.  The  sagacity  of  a  smith,  who  remarked  that  his 
horse's  shoe  had  been  made  in  the  north,  not  in  the  west,  as  he 
pretended,  once  detected  him,  and  he  narrowly  escaped.  At  Shore- 
ham,  in  Sussex,  a  vessel  was  at  last  found,  in  which  he  embarked, 
and  after  41  days'  concealment  he  arrived  safely  at  Fecamp  in 
Normandy  (October  17).  No  fewer  than  40  men  and  women  had, 
at  different  times,  been  privy  to  his  concealment  and  escape. 

*  Two  of  the  descendftnto  of  this  Cumlly  ttill  receive  penatont  for  their  servldeB  bn 
this  occasion. 
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§  5.  Notwithstanding  the  late  wars  and  bloodshed,  and  the  presenf 
factions,  the  prowess  of  England  had  never,  in  any  period,  appeared 
more  formidable  to  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  than  it  did  at  this 
time.  The  right  of  peace  and  war  was  lodged  in  the  same  hands 
with  the  power  of  imposing  taxes ;  a  numerous  and  well-disciplined 
army  was  on  foot ;  and  excellent  officers  were  found  in  every  branch 
of  service.  The  confusion  into  which  all  things  had  been  thrown 
had  given  opportunity  to  men  of  low  stations  to  break  through 
their  obscurity,  and  to  raise  themselves  by  their  valour  to  com* 
mands  whidi  they  were  well  qualified  to  exercise,  but  to  which 
their  birth  could  never  have  entitled  them.  Blake,  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  generous  disposition,  who  had  defended  Lyme  and 
Taunton  with  unshaken  obstinacy  against  the  late  king,  was  made 
an  admiral ;  and  though  he  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  only  to 
land-servioe,  into  which  he  had  not  entered  till  past  50  years 
of  age,  he  soon  raised  the  naval  glory  of  the  nation  to  a  greater 
height  than  it  had  ever  attained  in  any  former  period.  A  fleet  was 
put  under  his  command,  with  which  he  chased  into  the  Tagus 
prince  Rupert,  to  whom  the  king  had  intrusted  that  squadron  which 
had  deserted  to  him.  The  king  of  Portugal  having  refused  Blake 
admittance  and  aided  prince  Rupert  in  making  his  escape,  the 
English  admiral  made  ynze  of  20  Portuguese  ships  richly  laden ; 
and  he  threatened  still  further  vengeance.  The  king  of  Portugal, 
dreading  so  dangerous  a  foe  to  his  newly  acquired  dominion,  made 
all  possible  submission  to  the  haughty  republic,  and  was  at  last 
admitted  to  negoeiate  for  a  renewal  of  his  alliance.* 

All  the  settlements  in  America,  except  New  England,  which  had 
been  planted  entirely  by  the  puritans,  adhered  to  the  royal  party, 
even  after  the  settlement  of  the  republic,  but  Were  soon  subdued. 
With  equal  ease  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Scilly,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  were 
brought  under  subjection;  and  the  sea,  which  had  been  much 
infested  by  privateers  from  these  islands,  was  rendered  safe  to 
English  commerce.  The  countess  of  Derby  defended  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  with  great  reluctance  yielded  to  unavoidable  necessity 
(November,  1651).  Ireton,  the  new  deputy  of  Ireland,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  30,000  strong,  prosecuted  the  work  of  subduing  the 
revolted  Irish ;  and  he  defeated  them  in  many  encounters,  which, 
though  of  themselves  of  no  great  moment,  proved  fatal  to  their 
declining  cause.  He  died  of  the  plague  at  Limerick,  after  he  had 
captured  that  town  (November,  1651).  The  command  of  the  army 
in  Ireland  devolved  on  lieutenant-general  Ludlow.  The  civil 
government  of  the  island  was  intrusted  to  four  commissioners, 

*  The  ileei  obonDUHM  by  BUke  had,  Ibr  the  most  part,  heen  hoilt  by  Charlei  I., 
out  of  the  thip-monej. 
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whose  chief  concorn  was  to  dispossess  the  nfttiTelrish  of  iheir  pn> 
perty,  and  confer  it  on  English  settlers.  Thousands  embraced 
voluntary  exile;  others,  especially  women  and  children,  were 
shipped  to  the  American  plantations;  those  who  r^nained  were 
driven  from  the  more  fertile  districts  into  Gonnaught,  and  their 
lands  were  distributed  amongst  the  parliamentary  soldiers. 

The  successes  which  attended  Monk  in  Scotland  were  no  lesa 
decisive.  After  taking  Stirling  Castle  (whence  the  national  records 
and  regalia  were  conveyed  to  London),  and  gaining  other  advan- 
tages, he  carried  Dundee  by  assault ;  and,  following  the  example  of 
CnMnweil,  put  all  the  inhabitants,  consistUig  of  800,  to  the  sword 
(S^tember  1^  1651).  Warned  by  this  example,  Aberdeen,  St. 
Andrews,  Inverness,  and  other  towns  and  folrts,  yielded,  of  theit 
own  accord,  to  the  enemy.  Argyle  nUMie  his  submission  to  the 
English  commonwealth;  and  Scotland*  which  had  hitherto,  by 
means  of  its  situation,  poverty,  and  valour,  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence>  was  reduced  to  total  subjection.  The  English  parliament 
sent  sir  Harry  Vane,  St.  John,  and  other  commissioners,  to  settle 
that  kingdom.  Estates  were  confiscated,  taxes  imposed,  the  people 
disarmed,  their  preachers  silenced;  and,  to  carry  out  more  com- 
pletoly  this  appearance  of  national  humiliation,  English  judges  were 
appointed  to  administer  the  laws. 

§  6.  By  the  total  reduction  and  pacification  of  the  British 
dominions,  the  parliament  had  leisure  to  look  abroad,  and  to  exert 
their  vigour  in  foreign  enterprises.  The  Dutch  were  the  first  that 
felt  the  weight  of  their  arn^.  After  the  deaths  in  1650,  of 
William,  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Charles  I.,  and  whose  policy  had  been  favouraUe  to  the  royal 
cause,  the  parliament  thought  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  cement- 
ing  a  closer  confederacy  with  the  Dutch  republican,  party,  which 
was  now  in  the  ascendant.  St.  John,  chief  justice,  who  was  sent 
over  to  the  Hague,  had  entertained  the  idea  of  forming  a  kind  of 
coalition  between  the  two  republics  j  but  the  States  offered  only 
to  renew  the  fonner  alliances  with  England.  The  haughty  St. 
John,  disgusted  with  this  disappointment,  as  well  as  incensed 
by  many  affronts  which  had  been  offered  him  with  impunity  by  the 
retainers  of  the  palatine  and  Orange  families,  and  indeed  by  the 
populace  in  general,  returned  into  England,  and,  by  his  influence 
over  Cromwell,  determined  the  parliament  to  change  the  proposed 
alliance  into  a  furious  war  against  the  United  Provinces.  To  cover 
these  hostile  intentions  the  parliament  embraced  such  measures  as 
they  knew  would  give  disgust  to  the  States.  They  framed  the 
feimous  act  of  navigation  (October  9, 1651),  by  which. all  nations 
were  prohibited  from  importing  into  England  any  gOjoda,  except 
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in  English  bottoms,  or  in  the  vessels  of  the  country  where  the 
goods  were  produced.  By  this  law  the  Dutch  were  principally 
affected,  because  they  subsisted  chiefly  by  being  the  general  carriers 
and  factors  of  Europe.  Letters  of  reprisal  were  granted  to  severa] 
merchants,  who  complained  of  injuries,  and  above  80  Dutch  ships 
were  made  prizes.  Tromp,  an  admiral  of  great  renown,  with  a 
fleet  of  42  sail,  being  forced  by  stress  of  weather,  as  he  alleged,  lo 
take  shelter  in  the  roads  of  Dover,  there  met  with  Blake,  who  com- 
manded an  English  fleet  much  inferior  in  number.  Who  was  the 
aggressor  in  the  action  which  ensued  between  these  two  admirals, 
both  of  them  men  of  such  prompt  and  fiery  dispositions^  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  Blake,  though  his  squadron  consisted  only  of 
16  vessels,  reinforced,  after  the  battle  began,  by  eight  more  under 
captain  Bourne,  maintiuned  the  fight  with  bravery  for  five  hours, 
and  sunk  one  ship  of  the  enemy,  and  took  another  (May  lU,  1652). 
Night  parted  the  combatants,  and  the  Dutch  fleet  retired  toward -i 
the  coast  of  Holland.  The  Dutch  despatched  their  pensionary 
Pauw  to  conciliate  matters ;  but  the  imperious  parliament  would 
hearken  to  no  explanations  or  remonstrances.  They  demanded 
that,  without  any  further  delay  or  inquiry,  reparation  should  be 
made  for  all  the  damages  which  the  English  had  sustained.  When 
this  demand  was  not  complied  with,  they  despatched  orders  for 
commencing  war  against  the  United  Provinces  (July  8).  Several 
naval  engagements  followed.  Sir  George  Ayscue,  though  he  com- 
manded only  40  ships,  engaged,  near  Plymouth,  the  fomous  De 
Ruyter,  who  had  under  him  60  ships  of  war,  with  30  merchantmen 
(August  IG).  Night  parted  them  in  the  greatest  heat  of  the 
action.  De  Ruyter  next  day  sailed  off  with  his  convoy.  The 
English  fleet  had  been  so  shattered  in  the  fight,  that  it  was  not 
able  to  pursue.  Near  the  coast  of  Kent,  Blake,  seconded  by  Bourne 
and  Penn,  met  a  Dutch  squadron  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  com- 
manded by  De  Witt  and  De  Ruyter  (September  28).  A  battle  was 
fought  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Dutch.  Their  rear-admirars 
ship  was  boarded  and  taken.  Two  other  vessels  were  sunk,  and  one 
blown  up.  The  Dutch  next  day  made  sail  towards  Holland.  On 
November  28,  Tromp,  seconded  by  De  Ruyter,  met,  near  the 
Goodwins,  with  Blake,  whose  fleet  was  inferior  to  the  Dutch,  but 
who  resolved  not  to  decline  the  combat.  In  this  action  the  Dutch 
had  the  advantage,  and  Blake  himself  was  wounded.  After  this 
victory,  Tromp,  in  bravado,  fixed  a  broom  to  his  mainmast,  as  if 
he  were  resolved  to  sweep  the  sea  entirely  of  all  English  vessels. 

In  order  to  wipe  off  this  disgrace,  great  preparations  were  made 
in  England.  A  gallant  fleet  of  80  sail  was  fitted  out.  Blake 
commanded,  with  Monk  under  him,  who  had  been  sent  for  from 
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Scotland.  When  the  English  lay  off  Tortland  (February  18, 1653), 
they  descried,  near  break  of  day,  a  Dutch  fleet  of  78  vessels  sailing 
up  the  Channel,  along  with  a  convoy  of  300  merchantmen.  Tromp, 
and  under  him  De  Ruyter,  commanded  the  Dutch.  This  battle 
was  the  most  furious  that  had  yet  been  fought  between  these  war- 
like and  rival  nations.  Three  days  was  the  combat  continued  with 
the  utmost  rage  and  obstinacy;  and  Blake,  who  was  victor,  gained 
not  more  honour  than  Tromp,  who  was  vanquished.  The  Dutch 
admiral  made  a  skilful  retreat,  and  saved  all  the  merchant-ships 
except  30.  He  lost,  however,  11  ships  of  war,  had  2000  men  slain, 
and  near  1500  taken  prisoners.  The  English,  though  many  of  their 
ships  were  extremely  shattered,  had  but  one  sunk.  Their  slain 
were  not  much  inferior  in  number  to  those  of  the  enemy. 

§  7.  Meanwhile  the  parliament,  no  longer  apprehensive  of  domestic 
war,  had  proposed,  at  the  close  of  1651,  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
army.  In  1652  they  attempted  to  carry  this  project  into  execution. 
Cromwell,  perceiving  that  the  parliament  entertained  a  jealousy  of 
his  power  and  ambition,  and  was  resolved  to  bring  him  to  sub- 
ordination under  its  authority,  determined  to  prevent  it.  The 
same  year  he  summoned  a  general  council  of  officers,  in  which  it 
was  voted  to  frame  a  remonstrance  to  parliament  (August  13) 
After  complaining  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  army,  they  desired  the 
parliament  to  reflect  how  many  years  it  had  sat,  and  that  it 
was  now  full  time  for  it  to  give  place  to  others.  They  therefore 
desired  it  to  summon  a  new  parliament,  and  establish  that  free 
and  equal  government  which  it  had  so  long  promised  the  people. 
The  parliament  took  this  remonstrance  in  ill  part,  and  much  alter- 
cation ensued  (March,  1653).  At  last,  Cromwell  being  informed 
that  it  had  come  to  a  resolution  not  to  dissolve,  but  to  fill  up 
the  house  by  new  elections,  immediately  hastened. thither,  and 
carried  with  him  a  body  of  300  soldiers.  Some  of  them  he 
placed  at  the  door,  some  in  the  lobby,  some  on  the  stairs.  He 
fiiBt  addressed  himself  to  his  friend  St.  John,  and  told  him  that 
he  had  come  with  a  purpose  of  doing  what  grieved  him  to  the  very 
soul,  and  what  he  had  earnestly  with  tears  besought  the  Lord  not 
to  impose  upon  him ;  but  there  was  a  necessity,  in  order  to  the 
glory  of  Ood  and  good  of  the  nation.  lie  then  sat  down  for  some 
time,  and  heard  the  debate.  Presently  he  beckoned  Harrison,  and 
told  him  that  he  now  judged  the  parliament  ripe  for  dissolution. 
*'  Sir,"  said  Harrison,  **  the  work  is  very  great  and  dangerous ;  I 
desire  yon  seriously  to  consider,  before  you  engage  in  it.*'  "  You 
say  well,"  replied  the  general;  and  thereupon  sat  still  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  When  the  question  was  ready  to  be  ]iut,  he 
said  again  to  Harrison,  ^This  is  the  time:  I  must  do  it."    And 
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suddenly  starting  up,  ho  commenced  in  a  tone  of  forced  calmness, 
but  ended  in  loading  the  parliament  with  the  vilest  reproaches,  for 
their  tj'ranny,  oppresfdon,  and  robbery.  Then  stamping  with  his 
foot,  which  was  a  signal  for  the  soldiers  to  enter,  **  For  shame," 
said  he  to  the  members,  '*get  you  gone;  give  place  to  honester 
men  ;  to  those  who  will  more  faithfully  discharge  their  trust.  You 
are  no  longer  a  parliament :  I  tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  a  parlia*- 
ment.  The  Lord  has  done  with  you.  He  has  chosen  other  instru- 
ments for  carrying  on  His  work."  Sir  Harry  Vane  exclaiming 
against  this  proceeding,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  0  sir  Harry 
Vane,  sir  Harry  Vane !  The  Lord  deliver  me  from  sir  Harry  Vane  I " 
Taking  hold  of  Martin  by  the  cloak,  **  Thou  art  a  whoremaster," 
said  he.  To  another,  **  Thou  art  an  adulterer."  To  a  third,  "  Thou 
art  a  drunkard  and  a  glutton ; "  **  And  thou  an  extortioner,"  to  a 
fourth.  He  then  commanded  a  soldier  to  seize  the  mace.  *'  What 
shall  we  do  with  this  fool's  bauble  ?  Here,  take  it  away.  It  is  you," 
said  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  house,  *'  that  have  forced  me  upon 
this.  I  have  sought  the  Lord  night  and  day,  that  He  would  rather 
slay  me  than  put  mo  upon  this  work."  Having  commanded  the 
soldiers  to  clear  the  hall,  he  himself  went  out  the  last,  and, 
ordering  the  doors  to  be  locked,  departed  to  his  lodgings  in  White- 
hall (April  20, 1653).  To  such  ignominy  was  the  celebrated  Long 
Parliament  reduced. 

As  the  Hump  was  hated,  the  indignation  entertained  by  the  people 
against  this  manifest  usurpation  was  not  so  violent  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Congratulatory  addresses,  the  first  of  the  kind,  were 
made  to  Cromwell  by  the  fleet,  by  the  army,  even  by  many  of  the 
chief  corporations  and  counties  of  England ;  but  especially  by  the 
several  congregations  of  saints  or  independents  dispersed  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

§  8.  Cromwell,  however,  thought  it  requisite  to  establish  some- 
thing which  might  bear  the  face  of  a  commonwealth ;  and  without 
any  more  ceremony,  he  formed  himself,  with  eight  others  of  his 
officers  and  four  civilians,  into  a  council  of  state.  By  their  advice 
he  sent  summonses  to  128  persons  of  dififerent  towns  and  countiea 
in  England,  to  five  of  Scotland,  and  to  six  of  Ireland  (June  8).  He 
pretended,  by  his  sole  act  and  deed,  to  devolve  upon  them  the  whole 
authority  of  the  state.  This  legislative  power  they  were  to  exercise 
during  15  months,  and  they  were  afterwards  to  choose  the  same 
number  of  persons  who  might  succeed  them  in  that  high  and  im* 
portant  office.  In  this  assembly,  which  voted  themselves  a  parlia- 
ment (July  4),  were  many  persons  of  the  rank  of  gentlemen ;  but 
the  greater  part  were  fifth  monarchy  men,  anabaptists,  and  in* 
dependents.    They  began  irlth  seeking  God  by  pmyer.   They  oottr 
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tetnplftted  some  extraordlnftry  schemes  of  legislation,  but  had  not- 
leisure  to  fiuish  any,  except  that  which  established  the  legal 
solemnization  of  marriage  by  the  civil  magistrate  alone.  Among 
tiie  fanatics  of  the  house  there  was  an  active  member,,  much 
noted  for  his  long  prayers,  sei-mons,  and  harangues.  He  was  a 
leather-seller  in  London,  named  Fraise^Ood  Barebone^  This 
ridiculous  name  struck  the  fancy  of  the  people,  and  they  commonly 
called  this  assembly  Bareb&n^i  Farliament,OT  the  LitUe  FarliamenL 
The  parliament  was  obsequious  enough.  Besides  the  executlTe, 
it  transferred  the  highest  judicial  powers  to  Cromwell  and  his 
council.  It  abrogated  the  high  court  of  chancery  (August  5). 
It  constituted  a  new  high  commission  court  in  the  form  of  a 
high  court  of  justice  for  trials  of  offenders,  against  the  common- 
wealth (August  10).  It  empowered  the  council  of  state  to  revise 
acts  of  treason*  To  put  an  end  to  this  farce  of  government,  it  re- 
solved (December  13)  that,  as  its  further  sitting  was  no  longer  for 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  it  was  requisite  to  deliver  up  to 
the  lord-general,  Cromwell,  the  powers  it  had  received  from  him. 
This  was  formally  proposed  by  Sydenham,  ati  independent.  Rous, 
the  speaker,  who  was  one  of  Sydenham's  party,  forthwith  left 
the  chair,  followed  by  several  members,  and  the  few  who  remained 
in  the  house  were  ejected  by  colonel  White,  with  a  party  of 
soldiers.  Cromwell  at  first  refused  the  offer ;  but  the  resignation 
of  their  powers  being  signed  by  the  majority  of  the  house,  he 
accepted  the  trust,  and  a  deed  was  drawn  up,  called  the  Instrur 
menl  rf  Oovernment,  which  received  the  approval  of  the  council 
of  officers.  By  this  instrument  Cromwell  received  the  title  of 
"  His  Highness  the  Lord  Protector"  (December  16),  and  a  council 
i^as  appointed  of  not  more  than  21,  nor  less  than  13  persons,  who 
were  to  enjoy  their  office  during  life  or  good  behaviour.  The 
legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  protector  and  a  parliament. 
The  protector  was  bound  to  summon  a  piarliament  every  three 
years,  and  allow  them  to  ait  five  months,  without  adjournment, 
prorogation,  or  dissolution.  The  bills  which  they  passed  were  to 
be  presented  to  the  protector  for  his  assent;  but  if  within  20 
days  it  were  not  obtained,  they  were  to  become  laws  by  the 
authority  of  x)arliament  alone.  The  number  of  members  was 
determined  at  400  for  England,  and  30  each  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  A  standing  army  of  20,000  foot  and  10,000  horse  was 
established  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  funds  were  as* 
sisned  for  its  support.  The  protector  was  to  enjoy  his  office  during 
life,  to  treat  ^\'ith  foreign  states,  and  make  peace  or  war  with  the 
assent  of  his  council.  He  had  the  disposal  of  the  military  and 
naval  power,  and  the. appointment  of  great  officers  of  state,  with 
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the  consent  of  parliament.  Finally,  on  his  death  the  place  was 
immediately  to  be  supplied  by  the  council.  Thus,  in  fact,  the 
sovereign  authority  of  which  parLament  had  deprived  the  king 
was  transferred  to  the  protector  and  the  general  of  its  armies. 
With  such  a  power  at  his  back,  the  authority  of  the  protector 
was  virtually  and  practically  absolute,  and  the  forms  of  the  con* 
stitutaon  depended  solely  on  nis  will. 

$  9.  In  spite  of  these  distracted  scenes,  the  military  prowess  ol 
England  was  exerted  witli  vigour ;  and  never  did  it  appear  more 
formidable  to  foreign  nations.  The  English  floet  gained  several 
victories  over  the  Dutch,  iu  the  last  of  which  Tromp,  while 
gallantly  animating  his  men,  was  shot  through  the  heart  with  a 
musket  ball  (July  31,- 1653).     Monk  and  Penn  commanded  in. 
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this  engagement,  Blake  being  ill  on  shore.  The  States,  over- 
whelmed with  the  ex|)en8e  of  the  war,  terrified  by  their  losses  and 
defeats,  were  extremely  desirous  of  an  accommodation ;  and  a  peace 
was  at  last  signed  by  Cromwell  (April  5, 1664).  A  defensive  league 
was  made  between  the  two  republics,  and  the  honour  of  the  flag  was 
yielded  to  the  English. 

§  10.  The  new  parliament  summoned  by  the  protector  met  on 
September  3, 1654.  The  elections  bad  been  conducted  agreeably 
to  the  instrument  of  government,  and  precautions  were  taken  to 
form  a  house  subservient  to  the  wishes  of  the  protector.  All  persons 
who  had  in  any  way  assisted  the  king,  presbyterians,  episcopalians, 
or  royalists,  were  declared  incapable  of  serving.  The  smaller 
boroughs  were   deprived  of   the    fmnchisc.     Of   ^100    members. 
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\vhic]i  represented  England,  250  were  chosen  by  the  counties*, 
the  rest  were  elected  by  London  and  the  more  considerable  cor- 
porations. The  lower  populace,  as  easily  guided  or  deceived,  were 
excluded  from  the  elections.  An  estate  of  200^.  value  was  necessary 
to  entitle  any  one  to  a  vote.  Further,  in  imitation  of  the  old  regal 
practice,  Cromwell  and  his  officers  nominated  144  of  the  members 
for  the  united  knigiloms,  including  themselves. 

But  the  protect  or  soon  found  that  he  did  not  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  this  x»rliament.  Having  heard  his  speech,  three  hours 
long,  and  chosen  Lenthall  for  their  speaker,  they  immediately 
entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  pretended  instrument  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  that  authority  which  (prom well,  by  the  title  of 
protector,  had  assumed  over  the  nation.  The  greatest  liberty  was 
used  in  arraigning  this  new  dignity ;  and  even  the  personal 
character  and  conduct  of  Cromwell  escaped  not  without  censure. 
The  protector  was  surprised  and  enraged  at  this  refractory  spirit. 
On  September  12  he  had  the  parliament  doors  locked  and 
guarded,  and  sending  for  the  members  to  the  painted  chamber, 
with  an  air  of  great  authority  inveighed  against  their  conduct  He 
told  them  that  be  had  received  his  office  from  God  and  the  people, 
and  none  but  God  and  the  people  should  take  it  from  him — ^un- 
consciously Admitting  that  parliament,  though  mainly  of  his  own 
choicos  did  not  represent  the  people.  It  was  not  to  be  expected, 
he  added,  thai  when  he  assured  them  that  they  were  a  free  parlia- 
ment, they  were  free  in  any  other  sense  than  as  they  she^uld  act 
under  that  government.  He  was  unwilling  to  violate  their  privil^es, 
but  necessity  had  no  law.  If  he  had  studied  to  devise  a  justification 
for  Charles  I.,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  found 
words  more  significant  or  more  appropriate.  He  then  obliged  the 
members  to  sign  an  agreement  in  recognition  of  his  authority.  A 
hundred  of  the  members  refUsed ;  the  rest,  after  some  hesitation, 
submitted ;  but  retaining  the  same  independent  spirit  which  they 
had  discovered  in  their  first  debates,  Cromwell  dissolved  the  house 
in  a  confused  and  angry  harangue  (January  22, 1655). 

The  discontent  discovered  by  this  parliament  encouraged  the 
ix>yali8ts  to  attempt  an  insurrection,  which  was  soon  put  down, 
and  served  only  to  strengthen  Cromwell's  government.  He  issued 
an  edict  (October,  1655),  with  the  consent  of  his  council,  for  ex- 
acting the  tenth  penny  from  the  royalists,  in  order,  as  he  pretended, 
to  make  them  pay  the  expenses  to  which  their  mutmous  disposition 
continually  exposed  the  nation.  To  raise  this  imposition,  which 
commonly  passed  by  the  name  of  decimation,  the  protector  ap- 
pointed 12  major-generals,  and  divided  the  wJiole  kingdom  of  England 
into  so  many  military  jurisdictions.    Those  men,  assisted  by  com- 
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mission  era,  had  pow«r  to  subject  whom  they  pleased  to  decimation^ 
to  ]eyy  all  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  protector  and  his  council,  and 
to  imprison  any  person  who  should  be  exposed  to  their  jealousy  or 
suspicion ;  nor  was  there  any  appeal  from  them  but  to  the  protector 
himself  and  his  council.  In  short,  they  acted  as  if  absolute  masters 
of  the  property  and  person  of  every  subject. 

Meanwhile  the  resentment  displayed  by  the  English  parliament 
at  the  protection  aflforded  by  France  to  Charles,  induced  that  court 
to  change  its  measures.  Anne  of  Austria  had  become  regent  of 
France,  in  the  minority  of  her  son  Louis  XIV.,  and  cardinal 
Mazarin  had  succeeded  Richelieu  in  the  ministry.  Charles  was 
treated  by  them  with  so  much  neglect  and  indifference,  that  ho 
thought  it  more  decent  to  withdraw,  and  prevent  the  indignity  of 
being  desired  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  went  first  to  Spa,  thence 
he  retired  to  Cologne,  where  he  lived  two  years  on  a  small  pension 
paid  him  by  the  court  of  France,  and  on  some  contributions  sent 
him  by  his  friends  in  England. 

The  French  ministry  deemed  it  still  more  necessary  to  pay  defer- 
ence to  the  protector  when  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government: 
They  were  now  at  war  with  Spain,  and  wished  to  defeat  the  in-* 
trigucs  of  that  court,  which,  being  reduced  to  greater  distress  than 
the  French  monarchy,  had  been  still  more  forwanl  in  their  advances 
to  the  prosperous  parliament  and  protector.  Cromwell  resolved  for 
several  reasons  to  ui^te  his  arms  to  those  of  France.  The  extensi  ver 
empire  and  yet  extreme  weakness  of  Spain  in  the  West  Indies,  th& 
vigorous  courage  and  great  naval  power  of  England,  made  him 
hope  that  he  might,  by  some  gainful  conquest,  render  for  ever 
itlustrious  that  dominion  which  he  had  assumed  over  his  country. 
Should  he  fail  of  these  durable  acquisitions,  the  Indian  treasures, 
which  must  every  year  cross  the  ocean  to  reach  Spain,  were,  he 
thought,  a  sure  prey  to  the  English  navy,  and  would  support  his 
military  force,  without  his  laying  new  burthens  on  the  discontented 
people.  These  motives  of  policy  were  probably  seconded  by  his 
religious  principles ;  and  as  the  Spaniards  were  more  bigoted  papists 
than  the'French,  and  had  refused  to  mitigate  on  Cromwell's  solici- 
tation the  rigours  of  the  Inquisition,  he  hoped  that  a  holy  and 
meritorious  war  with  such  idolaters  could  not  fail  of  protection  from 
Heaven. 

^11.  Actuated  by  these  motives,  he  concluded  a  treaty  offensive 
•with  France  (October  24),  stipulating  that  neither  Charles  nor  the 
duke  of  York  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  that  kingdom.  He 
equipped  two  considerable  squadrons,  one  of  which,  consisting  of  30 
capital  ships,  was  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  under  Blake,  whose= 
fome  wa^  now  spread  over  Europe.    Blake  sailed  to  Algiers,  and* 
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compelled  the  dey  to  restrain  his  {aratictl  subjects  from  further 
violences  on  the  English.  He  then  presented  himself  before  Tunis, 
where,  incensed  by  the  insolence  of  the  dey,  he  destroyed  the 
castles  of  Porto  Farino  and  Goletta,  sent  a  numerous  •detachment 
of  sailors  in  their  long-boats  into  the  harbour,  and  burned  every 
ship  which  lay  there.  This  bold  action  filled  all  that  part  of  the 
world  with  the  renown  of  English  valour« 

The  other  squadron  was  not  equally  suocessfuL  It  was  com- 
manded by  Penu»  and  carried  on  board  4000  men»  under  the  com- 
mand of  Venables.  An  attack  upon  St.  Domingo  was  repulsed  with 
loss  and  disgrace ;  but  Jamaica  surrendered  to  them  without  a  blow 
(May,  1655).  Penn  and  Venables  returned  to  England,  and  were 
both  of  them  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the  protector,  who,  though  com* 
monly  master  of  his  fiery  temper,  was  thrown  into  a  violent  passion 
at  this  disappointment.  He  had,  however,  made  a  conquest  of 
greater  importance  than  he  was  himself  at  that  time  aware  of;  and 
Jamaica  has  ever  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  expedition,  which  was  an  unwar- 
rantable violation  of  treaty,  arrived  in  Europe,  the  Spaniards  de- 
clared war  against  England,  and  seized  all  the  ships  and  goods  of 
English  merchants  of  which  they  could  make  themselves  masters. 
Blake,  with  whom  Montague  was  now  joined  in  command,  prepared 
himself  for  hostilities  against  the  Spaniards,  and  lay  some  time  off 
Cadiz  in  expectation  of  intercepting  the  treasure-fleet,  but  was  at 
last  obliged,  for  want  of  water,  to  make  sail  towards  Portugal. 
Captain  Stayner,  however,  whom  he  had  left  on  the  coast  with  a 
squadron  of  seven  vessels,  took  two  ships  valued  at  nearly  2,000,000 
of  pieces  of  eight  (September  9, 1656). 

The  next  action  against  the  Spaniards  was  more  honourable, 
though  less  profitable,  to  the  nation.  Blake  pursued  a  Spanish 
fleet  of  16  ships  to  the  Canaries,  where  he  found  them  in  the  bay 
of  Santa  Cruz,  defended  by  a  strong  castle  and  seven  forts.  Blake 
was  rather  animated  than  daunted  with  this  appearance.  The  wind 
seconded  his  courage,  and>  blowing  full  into  the  bay,  brought  him 
in  a  moment  among  the  thickest  of  his  enemies.  After  a  resistance 
of  four  hours,  the  Spaniards  yielded  to  English  valour,  and  aban* 
doned  their  ships,  which  were  set  on  fire,  and  consumed  with  all 
their  treasure.  The  wind,  suddenly  shifting,  carried  the  English 
out  of  the  bay,  where  they  left  the  Spaniards  in  astonishment  at 
the  happy  temerity  of  their  audacious  visitor*  (April  20,  1657). 
TIms  was  the  last  and  greatest  action  of  Blake.  He  was  worn  out 
with  dropsy  and  sciury,  and  hastened  home,  that  he  might  yield 
up  his  breath  in  his  native  country,  but  expired  within  sight  of 
iftud.    Never  man,  so  zealous  for  a  (action,  was  so  much  respectt'd 
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and  esteemed  eren  by  the  opposite  parties.  He  was  by  principle 
an  in6exiblo  republican ;  and  the  late  usurpations,  amidst  all  the 
trust  and  caresses  which  he  received  from  the  ruling  powers,  were 
thoii^ht  to  be  very  little  grateful  to  hin>.  "  It  is  still  our  duty,"  he 
said  to  tnc  seamen,  *Uo  fight  for  our  country,  into  what  hands 
soever  the  government  may  fall."  The  protector  ordered  him  a 
pompous  funeral  at  the  public  charge :  but  the  tears  of  his  country- 
men were  the  most  honourable  panegyric  on  his  memory. 

§  12.  As  the  last  parliament  did  not  prove  more  compliant,  not- 
withstanding all  the  precautions  taken  by  the  protector,  he  dismissed 
it,  waiving  all  ceremony,  with  the  announcement  that  its  continu- 
ance was  not  for  the  good  of  the  nation  (January  22,  16~>5),  and 
dispensed  with  so  useless  an  encumbrance  until  September  17, 1650, 
when  a  deficit  of  800,0002.  made  him  anxious  to  obtain  its  ai^ist- 
ance.  In  summoning  this  third  parliament,  he  used  every  art  in 
order  to  influence  the  elections,  and  fill  the  house  with  his  own 
creatures;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  he  still 
found  that  the  majority  would  not  be  favourable  to  him.  Accord- 
ingly, on  their  assembling,  he  set  guards  at  the  door,  who  permitted 
none  to  enter  but  such  as  produced  a  warrant  from  his  council; 
and  the  council  rejected  about  100,  who  either  refused  a  recognition 
of  the  protector's  government,  or  were  on  other  accounts  obnoxious 
to  him.  They  protested  against  so  egregious  a  violence,  as  subversive 
of  all  liberty ;  but  every  application  lor  redress  was  disregarded. 
The  majority,  by  means  of  these  arts  and  violences,  was  friendly  to 
the  protector,  who  now  bej;an  to  aspire  to  the  crown ;  and  in  order 
to  pave  the  way  to  this  advancement,  he  resolved  to  sacrifice  his 
major-generals,  whom  he  knew  to  be  extremely  odious  to  the  nation. 
On  the  19th  of  January,  1657,  it  was  moved  by  one  Aske  "  that  his 
highness  would  be  pleased  to  take  upon  him  the  government 
according  to  the  ancient  constitution"  The  proposition  was  not 
received  without  murmurs.  It  was  asked  whether  the  house  in- 
tended to  set  up  again  the  kingly  government  it  had  been  so  zeal- 
ous in  putting  down.  But  the  design  was  too  agreeable  to  Crom- 
well to  be  set  aside.  Colonel  Jephson  was  employed  to  sound  the 
inclinations  of  the  house ;  and  the  result  appearing  favourable,  a 
motion  in  form  was  made  by  alderman  Pack,  one  of  the  city  members, 
for  investing  the  protector  with  the  dignity  of  king  (February  23). 
This  motion  excited  great  disorder,  and  divided  the  house.  The 
chief  opposition  came  from  the  usual  adherents  of  the  protector, 
the  maj(*r  generals,  and  such  officers  as  depended  on  them ;  and 
particularly  from  Lambert,  a  man  of  deep  intrigue,  and  of  great 
interest  in  the  amiy,  who  had  long  entertained  the  ambition  of 
sucoooding  Cromwell  in  the  protectorship.    The  bill,  entitled  on 
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humMe  petition  and  advice,  was  voted  by  a  majority  of  123  against 
ij2,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  reason  with  the  protector, 
and  to  overcome  his  scruples.  The  conference  lasted  several  days. 
The  difficulty  consisted  not  in  persuading  Cromwell,  whose  incli- 
nation, as  w^  as  judgment,  was  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  committee. 
The  opposition  which  Cromwell  most  dreaded  was  that  which  ho 
met  with  in  his  own  family,  and  from  men  who,  by  interest  as  well 
as  inclination,  were  the  most  devoted  to  him.  Fleetwood  had  mar- 
lied  his  daughter;  Desboiough,  his  sister:  yet  these  men,  actuated 
by  ptinciple  alone,  could  by  no  persuasion,  artifice,  or  entreaty,  be 
induced  to  consent  that  he.  should  be  invested  with  regal  dignity. 
Colonel  Pride  procured  a  petition  against  the  office  of  king,  signed 
by  a  majority  of  the  ofl^sers  Who  were  in  London  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A  sudden  mutiny  in  the  army  was  justly  dreaded,  and, 
after  the  agony  and  perplexity  of  long  doubt,  Cromwell  was  at  last 
obliged  to  refuse  the, crown.  The  provisions,  however,  of  the 
humble  petition  and  advice  were  retained  as  the  basis  of  the  repub- 
lican establishment,  instead  of  the  former  instrument  of  government. 
By  the  new  deed  the  protoctor  had  the  power  of.  nominating  his 
successor ;  he  had  a  perpetual  revenue  assigned  him  ;  and  he  had 
authority  to  name  another  house,  who  should  enjoy  their  seats 
during  life,  and  exercise  some  of  the  functions  of  the  former  house 
of  peers  (May  26, 1657).  Cromwell,  as  if  his  power  had  just  com- 
menced from  this  popular  consent,  was  inaugurated  anew  in  West- 
minster Hall,  after  the  most  solemn  and  most  pompous  manner 
(June  26).    Shortly  after,  Lambert  was  deprived  of  his  post. 

Richard,  eldest  son  of  the  protector,  was  now  brought  to  court, 
introduced  into  public  business,  and  thenceforth  regarded  by  many 
as  his  heir  in  the  protectoir^hip.  Cromwell  had  two  daughters  un- 
married :  one  of  them  he  now  gave  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Rich,  the 
grandson  and  h&i  of  his  great  friend,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  with 
whom  he  had,  in  every  fortune,  preserved  an  uninterrupted  intimacy 
and  good  correspondence.  The  other  he  married  to  the  viscount 
Faulconbridge,  of  a  family  formerly  devoted  to  the  royal  party.  The 
parliament  assembled  again  on  January  20,  lHo8, consisting,  as  in  the 
times  of  monarchy,  of  two  houses.  Cromwell  had  summoned  a  House 
of  Peers,  which  consisted  of  60  members.  They  were  composed  of 
five  peen  of  ancient  date,  of  several  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  dis- 
tinction, and  of  some  officers  who  had  risen  fron^  the  meanest 
stations.  The  proceedings  of  the  houses  were  brought  to  a  dead- 
lock, the  commons  declining  to  allow  the  title  of  the  Ilouae  of  Lords, 
and  unable  to  determine  by  what  appellation  they  should  be  called. 
But  Cromwell  soon  found  that,  by  bringing  so  grent  a  number  of 
his  friends  and  adherents  into  the  other  liouiic,  he  had  lost  the 
21 
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majority  among  the  national  representatiTes.  Dreading  combraa- 
tions  between  them  and  the  malcontents  in  the  armj,  he  dissolyed 
the  parliament,  telling  them  that  he  would  not  undertake  the 
government  unless  there  mig^ht  he  tome  other  persons  {the  lords)  who 
might  interpose  between  himseff  and  the  House  of  Commonsj  and 
prevent  tumultuous  and  popular  wpirits  (February  4). 

§  13.  He  still  pursued  his  war  of  conquest.  In  1658  siege  was 
laid  to  Ihinkirk ;  and  when  the  Spanish  army  advanced  to  relieve 
it,  the  combined  armies  of  France  and  England  marched  out  of  their 
trenches,  and  fought  the  battle  of  the  Dunes,  where  the  Spaniards 
were  totally  defeated  (June  4).  Dunkirk  was  by  agreement 
delivered  to  Cromwell. 

But  his  situation  at  home  kept  him  in  perpetual  disquietude. 
His  military  enterprises  had  exhausted  his  revenue,  and  involved 
him  in  considerable  debt.*  The  royalists,  be  heard,  had  renewed 
their  preparations  for  a  general  insurrection.  Ormond  had  come  over 
to  England ;  sir  William  Waller  and  many  heads  of  the  presby- 
terians  had  secretly  entered  into  the  engagem^it,  and  Fairfax  was 
expected  to  join.  Even  the  army  was  infected  with  the  general 
spirit  of  discontent ;  and  some  sudden  and  dangerous  eruption  was 
every  moment  to  be  dreaded.  This  conspiracy,  however,  was  dis- 
covered, and  promptly  suppressed.  Ormond  was  obliged  to  fly,  and 
be  deemed  himself  fortunate  to  have  escaped  so  vigilant  an  admini»> 
ttation.  Great  numbers  were  thrown  into  prison.  A  high  court  of 
jostice  was  erected  anew  for  the  trial  of  those  criminals  whose  guilt 
was  most  apparent,  for  the  protector  would  not  trust  a  common 
jury.  Sir  Henry  Slingsby  and  doctor  Hewitt  were  condemned  and 
beheaded  (June  8). 

The  conspiracy  of  the  millenarians  in  the  anny  struck  Cromwell 
with  still  greater  apprehensions,  and  he  lived  in  continual  dread 
of  assassination.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Claypole,  his  favourite  daughter* 
a  lady  endued  with  many  humane  virtues  and  amiable  accomplish- 
ments, depressed  his  mind  and  poisoned  his  enjoyntents.  All 
composure  had  now  fled  from  him.  Common  fame  reported  that 
he  never  moved  a  step  without  strong  guards  attending  him; 
that  he  wore  armour  under  his  clothes,  and  further  secured  himself 
by  offensive  weapons,  which  he  always  carried  about  him.  He 
returned  from  no  place  by  the  direct  road,  or  by  the  same  way 
which  he  went  Every  journey  he  performed  with  hurry  and  pre- 
cipitation. Seldom  he  slept  above  two  nights  together  in  the  same 
oharabcr :  and  he  never  let  it  be  known  beforehand  in  what  chamber 
he  intended  to  repose. 

,  •  His  average  revenne  was  2,000,00(tf.  a  year;    that  of  C3iarles   I.,  leas  than 
1«OM,000<. ;  that  of  Charlea  II.»  1.250,0002- 
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§  14.  His  body  began  to  be  affected  from  the  contagion  of  hia 
mind,  and  his  health  sensibly  declined.  He  was  seized  with  a  slow 
fever,  which  changed  into  a  tertian  ague.  For  the  space  of  a  week 
no  dangerous  symptoms  appeared  ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  the  fits 
he  was  able  to  walk  abroad.  At  length  the  symptoms  began  to 
wear  a  more  fatal  aspect,  and  the  physicians  were  obliged  to  break 
silence,  and  to  declare  that  the  protector  could  not  survive  the  next 
fit  with  which  he  was  threatened.  The  council  was  alarmed.  A 
deputation  was  sent  to  know  his  will  with  regard  to  his  successor. 
They  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  mean  that  his  eldest  son, 
Richard,  should  succeed  him  in  the  protectorship.  A  simple 
aflRrmative  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  extorted  from  him.  Soon  after, 
on  the  3rd  of  September  (1658),  the  very  day  on  which  he  had 
gained  the  victories  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  he  fell  into  a  pro- 
found lethargy,  at  the  close  of  which  he  uttered  a  deep  sigh  and 
expired,  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  A 
violent  tempest,  which  immediately  preceded  his  death,  served  as 
&  subject  of  discourse  to  the  vulgar — his  partisans  and  his  enemies 
endeavouring  by  forced  inferences  to  interpret  it  as  a  confirmation 
of  their  particular  prejudices. 

If  we  survey  the  moral  character  of  Cromwell  with  that  indul- 
gence which  is  due  to  the  blindness  and  infirmities  of  the  human 
species,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to  load  his  memory  with  such  violent 
reproaches  as  those  which  his  enemies  have  usually  thrown  upon 
it.  In  the  murder  of  the  king,  the  most  atrocious  of  all  his  actions, 
he  was  too  clear-sighted  to  be  misled  by  those  republican  and 
religious  illusions,  which  might  induce  his  followers  to  believe  it 
was  a  meritorious  action.  He  had  not  intended  or  even  anticipated 
it  in  the  outset  of  his  career.  Nor,  probably,  if  he  could  have 
chosen  his  own  path,  would  he  have  ever  consented  to  it.  But  he 
was  led  on  step  by  step  into  a  position  from  which  he  could  not 
extricate  himself  or  his  party  with  safety  except  by  putting  Charles 
to  death.  His  subsequent  usurpations  were  the  effect  of  necessity, 
OS  well  as  of  ambition ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  the  various  factions 
could  at  that  time  have  been  restrained  without  a  mixture  of  mili- 
tary and  arbitrary  authority.    But  such  are  the  evils  of  a  civil  war. 

§  15.  His  conduct  in  foreign  affairs  was  full  of  vigour  and  enter- 
prise. It  was  his  boast  that  he  would  render  the  name  of  an 
Englishman  as  much  feared  and  revered  as  ever  was  that  of  a 
Roman ;  and  as  his  countrymen  found  some  reality  in  these  pre- 
tensions, the  gratification  of  their  national  vanity  made  them  bear 
with  more  patience  the  indignities  and  calamities  under  which  they 
laboured.  The  protcstant  zeal  which  animated  the  presbyterians 
and  independents  was  gratified  by  the  manner  in  which  Cromwell 
supported  the  Vaudois  against  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
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In  his  general  behaviour  he  maintained  the  dignity  of  his  station 
without  either  affectation  or  ostentation,  and  supported  befom 
strangers  that  high  idea  with  which  his  great  exploits  and  pro- 
digious fortune  had  impressed  them.  At  times  he  would  indulge 
in  actions  that  bordered  on  buffoonery,  even  with  his  officers  of 
state,  either  to  conceal  his  true  feelings  or  relax  that  tension  of 
mind  which  was  habitual  with  him.  The  manners  of  his  court 
were  serious  and  regular,  but  strongly  infected  with  the  puritanical 
tone  of  his  nge.  He  would  gladly  have  rid  himself  of  many 
of  the  turbulent  spirits  to  whoso  unrestrained  enthusiasm  he  owed 
his  exaltation.  But  he  had  none  to  support  him  in  this  design,  or 
to  fill  their  places.  The  nobility  held  aloof;  the  ancient  gentry  were 
attached  to  the  king  and  the  church  of  England,  whilst  the  main 
body  of  the  presbyterians  hated  him  bitterly. 

Cromwell  was  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age  when  he  died.  He 
was  of  a  robust  frame,  of  a  manly,  though  not  of  an  agreeable, 
aspect.  He  left  only  two  sons,  Richard  and  Henry;  and  three 
daughters.  His  father  died  when  he  was  very  young.  His  mother 
lived  till  after  he  was  protector,  and,  contrary  to  her  wishj  he 
buried  her  with  great  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey.  To  educate 
her  numerous  family  she  had  been  obliged  to  set  up  a  brewery 
at  Huntingdon,  which  she  managed  to  good  advantage.  Hence 
Cromwell,  in  the  invectives  of  that  age,  is  often  stigmatized  with 
the  name  of  the  brewer.  She  was  of  a  good  family,  of  the  name 
of  Stuart,  remotely  allied,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  to  the  royal 
family. 

§  16.  Cromwell  left  the  nation  in  the  utmost  embarrassment  and 
disorder.  Never  in  the  worst  period  of  the  Stuarts  had  government 
assumed  a  more  arbitrary  shape.  His  rule  was  regarded  with 
aversion  by  presbyterians  and  royalists,  with  good  reason.  But 
even  his  own  ofiiccrs,  and  c$ipccially  tho  anabaptists,  considered  him 
as  a  traitor  to  his  former  and  their  present  principles.  Men  like 
sir  Harry  Vane  held  him  forth  to  reprobation  as  a  greater  obstacle 
to  real  liberty  and  the  reign  of  righteousness  than  Charles  had  ever 
been.  His  favourite  officers  rallied  round  his  dying  bed,  caballing 
and  intriguing  among  themselves ;  waiting  until  the  last  gasp  should 
leave  his  body,  before  they  grasped  at  the  sceptre  which  was  falling 
from  his  dying  hand.  Kichard,  his  eldest  son,  bom  1G2G,  was  a  young 
man  of  no  experience.  He  was  given  to  field  sports,  was  indolent, 
incapable,  and  irresolute.  The  council,  however,  recognized  hia 
j'.!icces.si(.>n.  Fleetwood,  in  whose  favour  it  was  supposed  Cromwell 
Lad  fi)rnicrly  matio  a  will,  professed  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the 
J  rntectorship.  Henry,  Richard's  brother,  who  governed  Ireland 
wiLli   i)opularity,   insured  him  the  obedience  of  that  kingdom* 
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Monk,  whoseauthority  was  well  established  in  Scotknd,  proclaimed 
the  new  protector.  The  army  and  the  fleet  acknowledge  his  title ; 
and  aboY6  90  addresses,  from  the  counties  and  most  consider^ 
able  corporations,  congratulated  him  on  his  accession,  in  all  the 
terms  of  dutiful  allegiance.  A  new  parliament  (January  27, 1059) 
proceeded  to  examine  the  humble  petition  and  advice ;  and,  after 
great  opposition  aDd  many  vehement  debates,  it  was  at  length,  with 
much  difficulty,  earned  by  the  court  party.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
most  influential  officers  of  tho  army,  and  even  Fleetwood,  brother- 
in-law  to  the  protector,  were  caballing  against  him;  and  were 
joined  by  the  whole  republican  party  among  the  soldiers,  which  was 
still  considerable.  Above  all,  the  intrigues  of  Lambert  inflamed 
those  dangerous  humours,  and  threatened  the  nation  with  some 
great  /x>nvuhdon.  Richard  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  an  un- 
guarded consent  for  calling  a  general  council  of  officers,  who  pro- 
posed that  the  whole  military  power  should  be  intrusted  to  some 
person  in  whom  they  might  all  confide. 

The  parliament,  not  less  alarmed  than  the  protector,  voted  that 
there  should  be  no  meeting  or  general  council  of  officers,  except  with 
the  protector's  consent,  or  by  hia  orders.  This  vote  brought  afl'airs 
immediately  to  a  rupture.  The  officers  hastened  to  Richard  and 
demanded  of  him  the  dissolution  of  tho  parliament.  Desborough 
threatened  him  if  ho  refused.  The  protector  wanted  resolution  to 
deny,  or  ability  to  resist.  The  parliament  was  dissolved  (April  22). 
And  though  Richard  remained  nominally  protector  a  few  weeks 
longer,  all  his  real  authority  was  gone. 

§  17.  The  council  of  officers  now  resolved,  after  much  debate,  on 
restoring  what  retaiained  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Its  numbers 
were  small ;  but  being  all  of  them  men  of  violent  ambition,  some  of 
them  men  of  experience  and  capacity,  they  were  resolved,  since  they 
enjoyed  tho  title  of  the  supreme  authority,  not  to  act  a  subordinate 
part  to  those  who  acknowledged  themselves  as  their  servants.  They 
voted  that  all  commissions  should  be  recdved  firom  the  speaker,  and 
be  assigned  by  him  in  the  name  of  the  house.  These  precautions 
gave  great  disgust. 

Encouraged  by  these  dissensions,  the  royalists  determined  on  a 
rising  in  several  counties ;  but  their  plans  were  betrayed,  and  tho 
only  project  which  took  effect  was  that  of  sir  Qeorgo  Booth  for  tho 
seizing  of  Chester.  He  was,  however,  soon  routed  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Lambert  (August  10),  and  tho  parliament  had  no 
further  occupation  than  U)  fill  the  jails  with  their  open  or  secret 
enemies.  This  success  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  parliament. 
Alarmed  at  the  proceedings  of  Lambert  and  his  faction,  they  voted 
that  they  would  have  no  more  general  officers.     On  this  Lambert 
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and  tho  other  officers  expelled  the  Bump  (October  13),  and  elected 
a  committoc  of  23  ^lersons,  whom  they  invested  with  sovereign 
authority,  under  the  name  of  a  committee  of  ea/eiy.  Throughout 
the  three  kingdoms  there  prevailed  nothing  but  melancholy  fears ; 
among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  of  a  bloody  massacre  and  exter- 
mination ;  for  the  rest  of  the  people,  a  perpetual  servitude  beneath 
military  despotism  of  the  worst  kind ;  whilst  the  condition  of  Charles 
seemed  totally  desperate.  But  amidst  all  these  gloomy  prospects, 
fortune,  by  a  surprising  revolution,  was  now  paving  the  way  for  tho 
king  to  mount  in  peace  and  triumph  the  throne  of  his  ancestors* 

§  18.  General  Monk  still  held  the  supreme  military  command  in 
Scotland.  After  the  army  had  expelled  the  parliament,  he  protested 
against  the  violence,  and  resolved,  as  he  proposed,  to  vindicate  their 
invaded  privileges.  Deeper  projects,  either  in  the  king's  favour  or 
his  own,  were  from  the  beginning  suspected  to  be  the  motive  of  his 
actions.  How  early  he  entertained  designs  for  the  king's  restoration 
is  not  certainly  known.  It  is  likely  that  as  soon  as  Bichard  was 
deposed  he  foresaw  that,  without  such  an  expedient,  it  would  be 
impossible  ever  to  bring  the  nation  to  a  regular  settlement.  But 
his  conduct  was  full  of  dissimulation,  and  no  less  was  requisite  for 
effecting  the  difficult  work  which  he  had  undertaken.  AH  the 
officers  in  his  army,  of  whom  he  entertained  any  suspicion,  he 
immediately  cashiered ;  and,  hearing  that  Lambert  was  marching 
northwards  with  a  large  body  of  forces,  he  amused  the  conmdittae 
with  offers  of  negociation. 

Meanwhile  these  military  sovereigns  found  themselves  surrounded 
on  all  hands  with  inextricable  difficulties.  The  city  established  a 
kind  of  separate  government,  and  assumed  the  supreme  authority 
within  itself.  While  Lambert's  forces  were  assembling  at  New- 
castle, Hazelrig  and  Morley  took  possession  of  Portsmouth,  and 
declared  for  tho  parliament.  Admiral  Lawson,  with  his  squadron, 
came  into  the  river,  and  followed  their  example.  Hearing  of  thia 
important  event,  Hazelrig  and  Morley  left  Portsmouth  and  ad- 
vanced towards  London.  The  city  regiments,  solicited  by  their  own 
officers,  who  had  been  cashiered  by  the  committee  of  safety,  revolted 
again  to  the  jMirliament.  Lenthall,  the  speaker,  invited  by  tho 
officers,  again  assumed  authority,  and  summoned  together  the  jiarlia- 
ment,  which  twice  before  had  been  expelled  with  so  much  reproach 
and  ignominy  (December  26).  Monk  now  advanced  into  England 
with  his  army.  In  all  counties  through  which  he  passed  the  gentry 
flocked  to  him  with  addresses,  expressing  their  earnest  desire  that 
he  would  be  instrumental  in  restoring  the  nation  to  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. He  entered  London  without  opposition  (February  3, 1660X 
was  introduced  to  the  house,  and  thanks  were  given  him  by  Lenthall 
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for  tko  eminent  services  wfaicli  lioluid  rendered  his  country.  Monk's 
conduct  was  at  first  ambiguous.  He  appeared  ready  to  oboy  all  the 
commands  of  the  parliament,  and  marched  into  the  city  to  seise 
5«ev6ral  leading  citizens  who  had  refused  obedience  to  tho  ordoro 
of  the  house;  but  two  days  afterwards  he  wrote  a  letter  to  tho 
parliament,  requiring  them,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens,  soldiers, 
and  whole  commonwealtb,  to  issue  writs  within  a  wedc  for  filling 
their  house,  and  to  fix  tho  time  for  their  own  dissolation  and  tbio 
assembling  of  a  new  parliament.  Tho  excluded  members,  upon  tho 
general's  invitation,  returned  to  the  house,  and  immediately  appeared 
to  be  the  majority ;  most  of  the  independents  left  the  place  (February 
21).  The  restored  members  renewed  the  general's  commission, 
and  enlarged  his  powers ;  and,  after  passing  somo  other  mcasuros 
for  the  present  settlemcit  of  the  kingdom,  they  dissoiveil  them* 
selves,  and  issued  writs  fur  the  immediate  aasembling  of  a  new 
parliament.  A  council  of  state  was  appointed,  oonsisting  of  men 
of  chaniotor  and  moderation,  who  conferred  on  Montague,  a  royalist, 
in  conjunction  with  Monk,  the  command  <^  the  fleet ;  and  secured 
the  naval  as  well  as  military  forces  in  hands  favourable  to  tho  public 
settlement  (March  3).  Notwithstanding  all  these  steps,  Monk  still 
maintained  the  appeamnco  of  zeal  for  a  commonwealth,  and  had 
hitherto  allowed  no  channel  of  correspondence  between  himself  and 
the  king  to  be  opened ;  but  he  now  sent  a  verbal  message  by  sir  John 
Grenville,  assuring  the  king  of  his  services,  giving  advice  for  his 
conduct, and  exhorting  him  instantly  to  leave  the  Spanish  territories 
and  retire  into  Holland.  He  was  apprehensive  lest  Spain  might 
detain  him  as  a  pledge  for  tho  recovery  of  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica. 
Charles,  who  was  at  Brussels,  followed  these  directions,  and  very 
narrowly  escaped  to  Broda.  Had  he  delayed  his  journey,  ho  had 
certainly,  under  pretence  of  honour  and  respect,  been  arrested  by 
the  Spaniards.    (Supplement,  Note  VI.) 

§  19.  The  elections  for  tho  new  parliament  went  everywhere  in 
favour  of  the  king's  party.  The  presbyterians  and  the  royalists, 
being  united,  formed  tho  voice  cf  the  nation,  which,  without  noise^ 
but  with  infinite  anlour,  called  for  the  king's  restoration.  When 
tho  parliament  met  (April  25)— which,  from  its  not  being  regularly 
summoned,  was  called  the  Convention  Parliament — they  chose  sir 
Harbottle  Grimjtone  as  speaker.  On  the  27th  April  a  motion  for 
the  restoration  of  the  king  was  mad'*  by  colonel  King,  a  presbyterian, 
fsnd  Mr.  Finch.  On  the  1st  of  May,  Monk  gave  directions  to 
Annesley,  president  of  the  council,  to  inform  the  house  that  sir  John 
Grenville,  a  servant  of  the  king's,  had  been  sent  over  by  liii  majesty, 
and  was  now  at  the  door  with  a  letter  to  the  cummons.  The  loudest 
acclamations  were  excited  by  this  intelligence.     Granville  was 
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called  in ;  tho  letter,  accompanied  with  a  declaration,  was  greedily 
read.  Without  one  moment's  delay,  and  without  a  contradictory  vote, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  answer;  and,  in  order  to 
spread  the  same  satisfSeustion  throughout  the  kingdom,  it  was  voted 
that  the  letter  and  declaration  should  be  published  immediately. 
It  offered  a  general  amnesty,  within  40  days,  without  any  exceiv- 
tions  but  such  as  should  afterwards  bo  made  by  parliament;  it 
promised  liberty  to  tender  consciences  in  matters  of  religion  which 
did  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  it  submitted  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  same  assembly  the  inquiry  into  all  grants,  purchases, 
and  alienations ;  and  it  assured  the  soldien  of  all  their  arrears,  and 
promised  them  for  the  future  the  same  pay  which  they  then  enjoyed. 
Such  was  the  celebrated  Declaration  of  Breda. 

The  lords,  perceiving  the  spirit  by  which  the  kingdom,  as  well  as 
the  commons,  was  animated,  had  hastened  to  reinstate  themselves  in 
their  ancient  authority,  and  to  take  their  share  in  the  settlement  of 
the  nation.  Soon  afterwards  the  two  houses  attended,  while  the 
king  was  proclaimed  with  great  solemnity,  in  Palace-yard,  at  White- 
hall, and  at  Temple  Bar  (May  8, 1660).  A  committee  of  lords  and 
commons  was  then  despatched  to  invite  his  majesty  to  return  and 
take  possession  of  the  government  Charles  embarked  at  Scheveling 
on  board  a  fleet  commanded  by  the  duke  of  York.  At  Dover  he  was 
met  by  Monk,  whom  he  cordially  embraced.  Tho  king  entered 
London  on  the  29th  of  May,  which  was  also  his  birthday.  The  fond 
imaginations  of  men  interpreted  as  a  happy  omen  the  conounenoa 
of  two  such  joyful  periods. 


Uedil  of  Charles  II.  and  Catherine  of  Braganm,  probably  relating  to  the  qneen'f 
dowry.  Obv. :  carolus  .  st  .  catbaidca  .  erz  .  it  .  kiodca.  BntU  of  king  aad 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
GHABLBS  n.,  1. 1680;  r.  1660-1635,  on  fbom  1649,  acoordiko  to 

LEOAL   BECKONIKG.      FSOH   THB   BE8TOIIATION  TO   THE  PSACB  OF 
VIMBOUBN,  A.D.  1660-1678. 

§  1.  Character  of  Charlos  II.  The  ministry.  Act  of  Indemnity.  Trial  of 
the  regicides.  Disbanding  of  the  army.  §  2.  Chancellor  Clarendon. 
Prelacy  restored.  Affairs  of  Scotland.  §  8.  Conference  at  the  Savoy. 
Act  of  Uniformity,  f  4.  Charles  marries  Catharine  of  Portugal.  Trial 
and  execution  of  Vane.  §  5.  Presbyterian  clergy  ejected.  Dunkirk 
sold.  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  §  6.  Triennial  Act  repealed.  War 
with  Holland.  Naval  victory.  Plague  of  London.  Five-mile  Act. 
§  7.  Great  sea  fight.  Fire  of  London.  Disgrace  at  Chatham.  Peace 
of  Breda.  §  8.  Fall  of  Clarendon.  §  9.  The  Cabal.  The  triple  alliance. 
Secret  treaty  of  Dover.  §  10.  Blood**  crimes.  The  duke  of  York 
declares  himself  a  papist.  §  11.  The  bankers'  funds  in  the  exchequer 
seized.  War  with  Holland.  Battle  of  Southwold  Bay.  Successes  of 
Louis  XIV.  Massacre  of  the  De  Witts.  Prince  of  Orange  stadtholder. 
§  12.  The  Test  Act.  Peace  with  Holland.  §  13.  Earl  of  Danby  prime 
minister.  His  policy.  Parliamentary  struggles.  §  14.  The  continental 
war.  Marriage  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and  princess  Mary.  Peace  of 
Nimeguen. 

S  1.  When  Charles  XL  ascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  lie  was 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  possessed  a  vigorous  constitution,  a  fine 
shape,  a  manly  figure,  a  gntceful  air ;  and  though  his  features  were 
harsh,  yet  was  his  countenance  in  the  main  lively  and  engaging. 
To  a  ready  wit  and  quick  comprehension  he  united  a  just  under- 
standing and  a  keen  observation  both  of  men  and  things.  The 
easiest  manners,  the  most  unaffected  politeness,  the  most  engaging 
21* 
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gaiety,  accompanied  his  conversation  and  address.  Accustomed 
during  his  exile  to  live  among  his  courtiers  rather  like  a  companion 
than  a  monarch,  he  retained,  even  while  on  the  throne,  that  open- 
ness and  afiahility  which  were  capable  of  reconciling  the  most 
determined  republicans  to  his  royal  dignity. 

Into  his  council  were  admitted  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
nation,  without  regard  to  former  distinctions.  The  prcsbyterians, 
equally  with  the  royalists,  shared  his  favours.  The  earl  of  Man 
Chester,  the  former  friend  of  Cromwell,  was  appointed  lonl  cham- 
berlain, and  lord  Say  {irivy  seal ;  Calamy  and  Baxter,  prcsby  terian 
clergymen,  were  even  made  chaplains  to  the  king.  Admiral  Mon- 
tague, created  earl  of  Sandwich,*  was  entitled,  from  his  recent 
services,  to  great  favour,  and  he  obtained  it.  Monk,  created  duke 
of  Albemarle,t  had  performed  such  signal  services,  that,  according 
to  a  vulgar  and  malignant  observation,  he  ought  rather  to  have 
expected  hatred  and  ingratitude ;  yet  was  he  ever  treated  by  the 
king  with  great  marks  of  distinction.  But  the  king's  principal 
ministers  and  favourites  were  chosen  from  his  ancient  friends  and 
supporters.  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  created  earl  of  Clarendon,  was  chan- 
cellor and  prime  minister ;  the  marquis,  created  duke,  of  Ormoml 
was  steward  of  the  household;  the  earl  of  Southampton,  high 
treasurer ;  sir  Edward  Nicholas,  secretary  of  state.  Agreeable  to 
the  present  prosperity  of  public  affairs  was  the  universal  joy  and 
festivity  diffused  throughout  the  nation.  The  melancholy  austerity 
of  the  puritans  fell  into  discredit,  together  with  their  principles. 
The  royalists,  who  had  ever  affected  a  contrary  disposition,  found 
in  their  recent  success  new  motives  for  mirth  and  gaiety ;  and  it 
now  belonged  to  them  to  give  repute  and  fashion  to  their  manners. 

One  of  the  king's  first  acts  was  a  declaration  of  general  pardon  to 
all  who  chose  to  accept  it  within  forty  days,  <*  excepting  only  such 
persons  as  shall  hereafter  be  excepted  by  parliament."  On  May  14 
an  order  was  made  by  the  convention  parliament  that  the  kte  king's 
judges  should  bo  secured,  colonel  Tomlinson  excepted.  Nineteen 
surrendered  themselves,  and  their  lives  were  spared.  Some  were 
taken  in  their  flight ;  others  escaped  beyond  sea.  Those  who  had 
an  immediate  hand  in  the  late  king's  death  were  excepted  from  the 
act  of  indemnity :  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Bradshaw,  and  others  now 
dead,  were  attainted,  and  their  estates  forfeited.  Twenty  in  aU, 
with  Vane  and  Lambert,  though  none  of  the  rdgiddes,  were  at  first 
excepted ;  but  the  commons,  in  compliance  with  popular  demand^ 


*  He  vru  the  ancestor  ot  the  present 
«trl  of  Sandwich. 

■f  Thii  title  be«aBM  extinct  npon  the 
death  of  the  accond  duko  in  1688.    The 


present  earl  of  Allicmarl''  is  a  descendant 
of  Keppel,  created  eari  ct  Albemarle  in 
ISM. 
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continued  to  augment  the  listl  All  who  liad  sat  in  any  illegal 
high  court  of  justice  were  disabled  from  bearing  offices. 

The  parliament  voted  that  the  settled  revenue  of  the  crown,  for 
all  chaises,  should  be  1^00  fiOOl.  a  year.  They  abolished  the  feudal 
tenure  of  knights'  service  and  its  incidents,  as  marriage,  relief,  and 
wardship,  and  also  purveyance,  and  in  lieu  thereof  eettlod  upon  the 
king  an  hereditary  excise  duty.*  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  restore  these  onerous  burdens  after  their  disuse  during 
the  time  of  the  commonwealth.  Tonnage  and  poundage  were 
granted  to  the  king  during  life. 

Before  the  parHamont  adjourned  (September  13),  it  resolved  on 
the  punishment  of  the  regicides. .  They  were  arraigned  before  34 
commissiooeni  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Twenty-nino  were  tried 
and  condemned,  but  only  six  of  the  late  king's  judges  were  executed. 
These  were  HJarrison,  Scot,  Garew,  Clement,  Jones,  and  Scroop. 
Axtel,  who  had  guarded  the  high  court  of  justice ;  Hacker,  who 
commanded  on  the  day  of  the  king's  execution ;  Cook,  the  solicitor 
for  the  people  of  England;  and  Hugh  Peters,  the  fanatical  preacher, 
who  had  inflamed  the  army,  were  tried,  condemned,  and  suffered 
by  order  of  the  house  at  the  same  time  (October  19).  At  their 
desire,  on  the  anniversary  of  Charley  I.'s  execution,  the  bodies  of 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw  were  disinterred,  hanged  on  the 
gallows  at  Tyburn,  then  decapitated,  and  their  heads  fixed  on  West- 
minster Hall. 

After  a  reooss  of  nearly  two  months  the  parliament  mot ;  and 
having  despatched  the  necessary  business,  the  king,  in  a  speech  full 
of  the  most  gracious  expressions,  thought  proper  to  dissolve  them 
(December  29, 1660).  By  the  advice  of  Clarendon  the  army  was 
disbanded.  No  more  troops  were  retained  than  a  few  guards  and 
gartisons,  about  1000  horso  and  4000  foot  The  church  of  England 
was  restored.  Eight  bishops  still  remained  alive,  and  were  replaced 
in  tlieir  sees;  the  ejected  clergy  recovered  their  livings ;  the  liturgy 
was  again  admitted  into  the  churehes;  but  at  the  same  tinio  a 
declaration,  containing  a  promise  of  some*  reforms,  was  issued,  in 
order  to  give  contentment  to  the  presbyterians  and  preserve  an  ai*:* 
of  moderation  and  neutrality. 

§  2.  Affairs  in  Scotland  hastened  with  still  quicker  steps  than 
those  in  Englaud  towards  a  settlement  and  a  compliance  with  the 
king.  The  Scotch  parliament  met  January  1, 1661 .  It  rescinded  all 
the  statutes  passed  in  1640  and  subsequently.  By  this  act  legisla- 
tion returned  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  in  1639.  The  Covenant 
was  renounced ;  the  kmg's  supremacy  was  asserted  in  all  cases,  civil 

•  The  principal  excise  duties  were  upon  |  ciseable  article,  but  did  not  yield  mocb  t* 
Vqvon  and  beer.     Tea  was  also  on  ex-  |  the  revenne  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
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oreoclesiaBiicftL  The  lords  of  articles  were  remstated  and  episcopacy 
restored.  James  Sharp,  who  had  been  commissioned  by  the  pres- 
byterians  in  Scotland  to  manage  their  interest  with  the  king,  was 
persuaded  to  abandon  that  party ;  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  com- 
pliance, was  created  archbishop  of  St  Andrews.  The  parliament 
now  resolved  to  single  out  as  victims  of  their  severity  the  marquis 
of  Argyle,  and  one  Guthrie,  a  preacher,  who  had  urged  the  execution 
of  Montrose,  both  of  whom  seemed  to  be  more  deeply  implicated 
than  others  in  the  late  rebellion.  But,  as  the  acts  of  indemnity 
I)assoil  by  the  late  king  in  1641,  and  by  the  present  in  1661,  seemed 
obstacles  to  the  punishment  of  Argyle,  ho  was  tried  for  his  com- 
pliance with  the  usurpation.  Some  letters  of  liis  to  Monk  were 
produced,  which  could  not,  by  any  equitable  construction,  imply 
the  crime  of  treason.  The  parlisonent,  however,  scrupled  not  to 
pass  sentence  upon  him,  and  he  died  with  groat  constancy  and 
courage  (May  27). 

§  3.  Meanwhile,  in  England,  a  conference  was  held  in  the  Savoy 
(April  15— July  25,  1661),  between  12  bishops  and  12  leaders 
among  the  presbyterian  ministers,  with  an  intention  of  bringing 
a1x>ut  an  accommodation  between  the  two  parties ;  but  the  result 
was  unsuccessful,  and  each  party  separated  more  confirmed  than 
ever  in  their  several  opinions.  The  temper  of  the  new  parliament, 
which  assembled  in  May,  1661,  hastened  the  decision  of  the  question. 
Not  more  than  56  members  of  the  presbytexian  party  had  obtained 
seats  in  the  lower  house,  and  they  were  not  able  either  to  oppose 
or  retard  the  measures  of  the  majority.  The  Covenant,  together 
with  the  acts  for  erecting  the  liigh  court  of  justice,  for  subscribing 
the  engagement,  and  for  declaring  England  a  commonwealth,  were 
ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman.  The  bishops 
were  restored  to  thdr  seats  in  pailiament.  The  command  of  the 
militia  was  declared  to  be  solely  vested  in  the  crown.  The  preamble 
to  this  statute  went  so  fa*  as  to  renounce  all  right  even  of  defensitfe 
arms  against  the  king.  By  passing  the  Cobfobation  Act  in  this 
session,  parliament  oompelled  all  corporate  bodies  to  receive  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  to  re-  ' 
nounco  the  Covenant,  and  to  take  the  oath  of  Non^Besistance ;  * 
following,  in  this  and  its  other  religious  acts,  the  example  set  by 
the  Long  Parliament  in  respect  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 

In  the  next  year  (1662)  the  Act  of  Unifobmitt  was  passed. 
Among  other  of  its  clauses,  it  was  enacted  that  no  person  should 
hold  preferment  in  the  church  of  England,  or  administer  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  unless  he  had  been  episcopally  ordained 
in  the  form  and  manner  enjoined  by  the  Book  of  Ccwaimon  Prayer. 
*  Foi  farther  tetaUi  Me  Kotes  tnd  lUacUailons  CA.). 
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fie  was  also  to  declare  his  assent  to  the  said  book ;  to  tako  the  oath 
of  canonical  obedience;  abjnre  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant; 
and  renounce  the  right  of  taking  arms,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
against  the  king.  This  act,  which  received  the  royal  assent  on 
May  19,  and  was  to  come  into  operation  on  St  Bartholomew's 
Day  (August  24),  reinstated  the  church  in  the  same  condition  in 
which  it  stood  before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars.  It 
has  been  urged  that  some  such  act  was  necessary  if  the  church 
of  England  was  to  continue  and  preserve  uniformity  in  its  teaching 
and  ministrations.  Its  benefices  had  been  usurped,  in  the  late 
troubles,  and  freely  given  away  to  men  who  were  most  acceptable 
to  those  in  power,  for  the  violence  of  their  denunciations  against 
its  doctrines  and  its  discipline.  Innumerable  heresies  had  sprung 
up,  partly  the  result  of  ignorance,  partly  in  the  absence  of  all 
authority,  and  were  freely  disseminated  from  the  pidpit.  Such,  at 
that  time,  was  the  judgment  of  the  nation  as  represented  by  parlia- 
ment, and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  represented  falsely. 
§  4.  On  the  king's  restoration  proposals  were  received  from 
Portugal  for  renewal  of  the  alliance  which  the  protector  had  made 
with  that  country.  To  bind  the  friendship  closer,  an  offer  was 
made  of  the  Portuguese  princess,  Catharine  of  Braganza,  and  a  por- 
tion of  500,000^.,  together  with  two  fortresses,  Tangier  in  Africa, 
and  Bombay  in  the  East  Indies.  The  marriage  was  solemnized  by 
bishop  Sheldon  (May  20,  1662).  But  though  Catharine  was  a 
princess  of  virtue,  she  was  never  able,  either  by  the  graces  of  her 
person  or  her  nund,  to  render  herself  agreeable  to  the  king.  Pur- 
suant to  an  address  of  the  Commons,  Lambert  and  Yano  were  now 
brought  to  trial.  The  indictment  of  Vane  did  not  comprehend 
any  of  his  actions  during  the  life  of  the  late  king :  it  extended 
only  to  his  behaviour  after  the  late -king's  death,  as  member  of 
the  council  of  state,  and  secretary  of  the  navy.  Vane  wanted 
neither  courage  nor  capacity  to  avail  himself  of  this  advantage. 
He  pleaded  the  famous  statute  of  Henry  YII.,  in  which  it  was 
enacted  that  no  man  should  be  questioned  for  his  obedience  to 
the  king  d%  facto.  He  urged  that,  whether  the  established  govern- 
ment were  a  monarchy  or  a  commonwealth,  the  reason  of  the  thing 
was  still  the  same ;  and  maintained  that  the  commons  were  the 
root  and  foundation  of  all  lawful  authority.  But  the  zeal  he 
had  displayed  in  bringing  Strafford  to  his  death,  steeled  men's 
hearts  against  him.  His  courage  deserted  him  not  upon  his  con- 
demnation. Lest  pity  Cor  his  sufferings  should  make  an  impression 
on  the  populace,  drummers  were  placed  under  the  scaffold,  whose 
noise,  as  he  began  to  launch  out  in  reflections  on  the  government, 
drowned  his  voice  (June  14).     Lambert,  though  also  condemned, 
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was  nprieved  at  the  bar;  and  the  judges  aeciared  that,  if  Vane^a 
behaviotir  had  been  equally  dutiful  and  subnusaiTe,  he  would  have 
experienced  like  lenity  from  the  king.  Lambert  aorvived  his  oon- 
demnation  thirty  years.  He  was  confined  to  the  isle  of  Quemsey, 
where  he  amused  himself  with  painting  and  botany.  He  died  a 
Boman  catholic. 

§  0.  The  fatal  St.  Bartholomew  approached  (August  24),  the  day 
when  the  clergy  were  obliged,  by  the  late  law,  either  to  relinquish 
their  liyings  or  to  sign  the  articles  required  of  them.  A  largo 
number  relinquished  their  cures,  and  sacrificed  their  Intorost  to 
their  religious  convictions.  Bishoprics  were  ofimd  to  Oalamy, 
Baxter,  and  Reynolds,  leaders  aoKmg  the  presby teriaDs ;  but  the 
kst  only  could  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  promotion. 

In  June,  1663,  archbishop  Juzon  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Sheldon,  bi.shop  of  Londim.  This  year,  for  the  last  time,  the  clergy 
granted  four  subsidies  to  the  crown ;  for  from  this  date,  thou^ 
never  formally  relinquishing  their  ancient  right  of  taxing  them- 
selves, they  were  taxed  with  the  hut^  by  their  representatives  in 
parliament.  With  a  view  of  mitigaGng  the  rigours  of  the  act  of 
uniformity,  a  declaration  was  issued  by  the  king  on  the  26th  of 
December,  1662,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  promises  of  liberty 
of  conscience  contained  in  the  declaration  of  Breda ;  and  he  expressed 
his  intention  of  making  it  his  special  caro  to  incline  the  partiament 
to  concur  with  him  in  some  such  act  for  that  purpose  as  might 
enable  him  to  exercise,  with  a  more  universal  satisfaction,  that 
power  of  dispensing  with  the  penalties  of  the  law,  in  case  of 
dissenters,  which  he  conceived  to  be  inherent  in  him.*  In  confor* 
mity  with  this  design,  at  the  meeting  of  parliament  (February 
18, 1663),  the  king  made  a  speech  intimating  his  desire  of  granting 
some  indulgence  to  dissenters.  But  the  commons  were  not  inclined 
to  concede  it.  They  petitioned  against  it  (February.  18),  and  on 
the  Ist  of  April  followed  up  their  opposition  by  an  address,  that 
all  popish  priests  and  Jesuits  might  be  banished  the  kingdom. 
Whether  they  began  to  suspect  the  king  of  an  inclination  to  1  toman* 
ism,  and  wore  even  then  aware  that  Ms  brother,  the  Duke  of  Yorli^ 
had  embraced  that  faith,  is  uncertain.! 

Notwithstanding  the  supplies  voted  to  Charles,  his  treasury  was 


*  The  Diipenting  and  Suspending 
Fowen,  as  (hey  are  called,  were  claimed 
both  h7  Cauurlea  II  and  James  IL  The 
Duptntimg  Power  consists  in  the  exemp- 
tton  of  particul  ir  persons,  under  special 
dicamstanoes,  from  the  operation  of  penal 
laws ;  the  Siupending  Power  in  nuliuying 
the  entire  operation  of  any  stalote  or  any 


number  of  statutes.  (Amos,  The  Ai^ 
It'tA  Constitution  in  tke  Reign  of  nunUt 
U.  p  19,  seq.)  Charles  II.  nado  • 
second  attempt  in  1672  to  siuipend  the 
penal  laws  against  nonconfurmifits.  Sea 
below,  p.  468. 

f  The  duke  did  not  avow  bJf  oooYCiilon 
nntU  1669. 
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still  yery  empty  and  very  much  indebted.  The  forces  sent  over  to 
Portugal,  and  the  fleets  maintained  in  order  to  defend  it,  had  already 
cost  the  king  nearly  double  the  money  which  had  been  paid  as  the 
queen's  portion.  The  time  fixed  for  payment  of  his  sister's  portion 
to  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  approaching.  Tangier  had  become  an 
additional  burden  to  the  crown,  and  Dunkirk  cost  120,000?.  a  year. 
Clarendon  advised  the  accepting  of  a  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  a  place 
which  he  thought  the  king,  from  the  narrow  state  of  his  revenue, 
was  no  longer  able  to  retain ;  and  a  bargain  was  at  length  concluded 
with  Franc©  for  400,000?.  (November,  1662).  The  artillery  and 
stores  were  valued  at  a  fifth  of  the  sum.  The  act  was  unpopular,  but 
the  impolicy  of  the  sale  oonsiBted  only  in  its  having  been  made  to 
France.    (Supplement,  Note  VII.) 

§  '<G.  Next  session  the  parliament  (March,  1664)  brought  in  a  bill 
for  repealing  the  triennial  act ;  and  in  lieu  of  the  former  securities 
passed  a  bill  "  for  assembling  and  holding  of  parliaments  once  in 
three  years  at  least."  By  the  act  of  uniformity,  every  clergyman 
who  should  officiate  without  being  properly  qualified  was  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment.  To  give  effect  to  this  act,  a  statute  was 
passed  for  **  preventing  and  suppressing  seditious  conventicles."  It 
provided  that,  wherever  five  persons  above  those  of  the  same  house- 
hold should  assemble  in  a  religious  congregation,  every  one  of  them 
should  be  liable,  for  the  first  offence,  to  be  imprisoned  three  months, 
or  pay  57. ;  for  the  second,  to  be  imprisoned  sis  months,  or  pay  10?. ; 
«nd  for  the  third,  to  be  transported  seven  years,  or  pay  1(X)?.  A 
second  conventicle  act,  passed  six  years  later  (1670),  reduced  the 
penalties  on  hearers,  but  inflicted  a  fine  on  preachers  and  those  who 
lent  their  houses  for  this  purpose.  The  commons  likewise  presented 
an  address  to  the  king,  complaining  of  the  wrongs  offered  to  the 
English  trade  by  the  Dutch^  and  promising  to  assist  the  king  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  asserting  the  rights  of  his  crown 
against  all  opposition  whatsoever.  This  was  the  first  open  step 
towards  the  Dutch  war.  The  rivalship  of  commerce  had  produced 
among  the  English  a  violent  enmity  against  the  neighbouring  re- 
public The  English  merchants  had  the  mortification  to  find  that 
all  attempts  to  extend  their  trade  were  still  turned  by  the  vigilance 
of  their  rivals  to  their  loss  and  dishonour,  and  tbeir  indignation  in* 
creased  when  they  considered  the  superior  naval  power  of  England. 
The  duke  of  York  was  eagerly  in  favour  of  the  war  with  Holland, 
and  desired  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself.  The  trade  of 
the  new  African  company  was  checked  by  the  settlements  of  the 
Dutch.*    The  king  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation  ;  war  was 

*  OiiioeM  were  now  first  coined  in  England  of  the  gold  brought  tnm  the  letUement 
•rUuitDanie. 
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Medal  of  Jasiea  dokt  of  York,  afterwards  James  IT.,  oommeuioTatlng  the  Naval  Vtofeory 

OTor  tbe  Dutch,  June  3, 1665. 
Obverse :  iacobus  .  dvx  .  ebor  .  kt  .  albam  .  dom  .  kaqx  .  ADmuAixua .  axqllm  .  4a 
Bust  to  right. 

declared  with  the  Dutch  (February  22, 1665).  To  support  it  par- 
liament voted  two  millions  and  a  half,  the  largest  supply  that  had 
ever  yet  been  given  to  any  king  of  England. 

The  English  fleet,  consisting  of  98  sail,  was  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  York,  and  under  him  by  prince  Rupert  and  the  earl  of 
Sandwich.  Opdam  was  admiral  of  the  Dutch  navy,  of  nearly  equal 
force.  A  battle  was  fought  in  Solebay  ofif  the  coast  of  Suffolk 
(June  3).  In  the  heat  of  action,  when  engaged  in  close  fight  with 
the  duke  of  York,  Opdam's  ship  blew  up.  This  accident  much 
discouraged  the  Dutch,  who  fled  towards  their  own  coast  The 
vanquished  had  19  ships  sunk  and  taken ;  the  victors  lost  only  one. 
In  this  war  the  method  cf  fighting  in  line  was  first  introduced  into 
naval  tactics  by  the  duke  of  York.  The  French  monarch,  alarmed 
lest  the  English  should  establish  an  uncontrollable  dominion  over 
the  sea  and  over  commerce,  resolved  to  support  tlje  Dutch  in  the 
unequal  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  declared  war 
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against  England.    (January  16, 1666).    Ho  was  joined  by  tbe  king 
of  Denmark. 

In  this  year  the  plague  broke  out  in  London  with  great  violence. 
In  July  the  weekly  deaths  were  1100 ;  they  increased  to  10,000  a 
week  in  September ;  and  not  less  than  100,000  persons  were  com- 
puted to  have  perished  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  consequence 
of  the  plague,  the  king  summoned  the  parliament  to  Oxford ;  and 
they  voted  him  1,250,000?.,  to  be  levied  in  two  years  by  monthly 
assessments.  In  the  same  session  was  passed  the  Ffve-mii^e  Act, 
by  which  it  was  enacted  that  any  dissenting  teacher  who  had  not 
subscribed  the  declaration  required  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  and 
refusal  to  subscribe  the  oath  of  non-resistance,  should  not,  except 
in  travelling,  come  within  five  miles  of  any  corporate  town  sending 
members  to  parliament,  or  of  any  place  where  he  had  formerly 
preached.  The  penalty  was  a  fine  of  AOL,  and  six  months'  im- 
prisonment. Many  of  the  nonconformists  after  their  ejection 
obtained  a  living  by  keeping  schools,  but  this  resource  was  denie<l 
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them,  under  colour  of  removing  them  from  places  where  their  in^ 
flucnce^might  be  dangerous. 

§  7.  After  France  had  declared  war,  England  was  evidently  over- 
matched in  force.  Louis  had  given  orders  to  the  duke  of  Beaufort, 
his  admiral,  to  sail  from  Toulon  with  40  sail.  Monk,  now  duke  of 
Albemarle,  and  prince  Buport  commanded  the  English  fleet,  which 
exceeded  not  74  sail.  Albemarle  detached  prince  Rupert  with 
20  6h]|)8  in  order  to  oppose  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  It  had  been 
reported  that  the  Dutch  fleet  was  not  ready  for  sea ;  but  Albemarle, 
to  his  great  surprise,  descried  off  the  North  Fcrc-Land  the  Dutch 
fleet  of  more  than  80  sail,  under  De  Kuyter  and  Tromp,  son  of  the 
famous  admiral.  Nevertheless  he  gave  orders  to  attack.  The 
battle  that  ensued  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  that  we  read  of  in 
story,  whether  we  consider  its  long  duration  or  the  desperate  courage 
with  which  it  was  fought  (June  1-4,  IGOG).  Albemarle  made  here 
some  atonement  by  his  valour  for  the  rashness  of  the  attempt  On 
the  firKt  day  darkne.^s  parted  the  combatants  before  any  decided 
result  had  been  achieved.  On  the  second  day  IG  fresh  ships  joined 
the  Dutch  fleet  during  the  action ;  and  the  English  were  so  shattered 
that  their  fighting  ships  were  reduced  to  28,  and  they  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  retreat  towards  their  own  coast.  Next  morning 
the  English  were  compelled  to  continue  their  retreat.  About  two 
o'clock  the  Dutch  had  come  up  and  were  ready  to  renew  the  fight, 
when  a  new  fleet  was  descried  from  the  south,  crowding  all  sail  te 
reach  the  scene  of  action.  It  was  prince  Ruiiert*s  fleet ;  and  Albe- 
marle, who  had  received  intelligence  of  the  prince's  approach,  bent 
his  course  towards  him.  Unhappily  the  Prince  Rr>ydf,  a  ship  of 
100  guns,  the  largest  in  the  fleet,  ran  on  the  Galloper  sands,  and 
was  obliged  to  strike.  Next  morning  the  battle  began  afresh,  with 
more  equal  force  than  ever,  and  with  equal  valour.  After  long 
cannonading,  the  fleets  came  to  a  close  combat,  which  was  continued 
with  great  violence  till  they  were  parted  by  a  mist  The  Englisl 
retired  first  into  their  harbours,  and  victory  remained  uncertain.  It 
vas  the  conjunction  alone  of  the  French  that  could  give  a  decisive 
superiority  to  the  Dutch.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  conjunction,  Do 
Buy ter,  having  repaired  his  fleet,  posted  himself  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames.  The  English,  under  prince  Rupert  and  Albemarle,  were 
not  long  in  coming  to  the  attack  (July  25).  The  numbers  of  each 
fleet  amounted  to  about  80  sail ;  and  the  valour  and  experience  of 
the  commanders,  as  well  as  of  the  seamen,  rendered  the  engagement 
fierce  and  obstinate.  The  battle  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch ; 
and  De  Ruyter,  full  of  indignation  at  yielding  the  su|>eriority  to 
the  enemy,  frequently  exclaimed,  "My  God!  what  a  wretch  am  II 
Among  so  many  thousand  bullets,  is  there  not  one  to  put  an  end  to 
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my  miserable  life  ?  "  All  that  night  and  next  day  the  EngUeh 
pressed  upon  the  rear  of  the  Dutch,  and  it  was  only  by  the  redoubled 
e£forta  of  De  Ruyter  that  the  latter  saved  themsekes  in  their  har- 
boiirs.  The  English  now  rode  incontestable  masters  of  the  sea,  and 
insulted  the  Dutch  in  their  havens. 

During  this  war  a  calamity  happened  in  London  which  threw  the 
people  into  great  oonstemation.  A  fire,  bieaking  out  in  a  baker's 
house  near  the  bridge,  spread  itself  on  all  sides  with  such  rapidity 
that  no  efforts  could  extinguish  it  till  it  had  laid  in  ashes  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  diy.  Four  days  and  nights  did  the  fire  advance 
(September  2-^),  and  it  was  only  by  the  Mowing  up  of  houses  that 
it  was  at  last  extinguished*.  The  king  and  the  duke  used  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  fiames,  but  all  their 
efforts  were  unsuccessful.  About  400  streets  and  13,000  houses 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  The  causes  of  this  calamity  were  evident. 
The  narrowness  of  the  streets  of  London,  where  the  houses  wero 
almost  entirely  built  of  wood,  the  dryness  of  the  season,  and  a 
violent  east  wind  r  these  Were  so  many  concurring  circumstances 
which  rendered  it  easy  to  divine  the  reason  of  the  destruction.  But 
the  multitude  was  not  satisfied  with  this  obvious  account.  As  the 
painsts  were  the  chief  objects  of  public  detestation,  the  rumour 
which  threw  the  guilt  on  them  was  favourably  received  by  the  people. 
No  proof,  however,  or  even  presumption,  after  the  strictest  inquiry 
by  a  committee  of  parliament,  e%'er  appeared  to  authorize  such  a 
calumny;  yet,  in  order  to  give  countenance  to  the  popular  prejudice, 
the  inscription  engraved  by  authority  on  the  Monument  ascribed 
this  calamity  to  that  hated  sect.  Though  the  ruins  of  the  city 
extended  over  436  acres,  the  fire  proved  in  the  issue  beneficial. 
Oare  was  taken  to  make  the  streets  wider  and  more  regular  than 
before,  and  London  became  much  more  healthy.  The  plague, 
which  used  to  break  out  with  great  fury  twice  or  thrice  every 
cC'Dtury,  and  indeed  was  always  lurking  in  some  comer  or  other  of 
the  city,  has  never  appeared  since  that  calamity.  In  this  fire  old 
St.  Paul's  was  destroyed,  and  as  the  books  published  during  that 
year  were  stored  under  its  vaults,  they  perished  in  ^he  flames. 

The  fruitless  and  destructive  nature  of  the  war,  combined  with  the 
plague  and  fire,  disposed  the  English  cabinet  to  make  advances  for 
a  peace.  Conferences  were  opened  at  Breda  in  May,  1667. ;  Money 
was  scarce  in  consequence  of  the  embarrassments  occasioned  by  the 
plague  and  the  fire,  and  the  large  ships  wore  laid  up  in  the  hopes 
of  peace.  De  Witt,  who  governed  the  Dutch  republic  at  this  time, 
saw  that  it  wr.s  a  favourable  opportunity  for  striking  a  blow  which 
might  at  once  rjstore  to  the  Dutch  the  honour  lost  during  the  war, 
and  severely  revenge  those  injuries  which  he  ascribed  to  the  wanton 
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ambition  and  injustice  of  the  English.  Instigated  also  by  the 
English  refugees  in  Holland,  he  refused  aa  axmistice»  protracting  the 
negociations  at  Breda,  whilst  he  hastened  the  naval  preparataona. 
The  Dutch  fieet  appeared  in  the  Thames  under  the  oommand  of  Da 
Buyter.  The  new  fort  of  Sheemess,  built  to  replace  the  stroog 
castle  of  Queenboioagh,  foclishiy  dismantled  by  the  commonwealth, 
was  destroyed  (June  11).  Taking  the  advantage  of  a  spring  tid^ 
and  an  easterly  wind,  the  Dutch  pressed  on  and  broke  the  chain 
which  had  been  drawn  across  the  Medway,  though  the  passage  had 
been  obstructed  by  sunken  vessels.  Three  ships  which  guarded 
the  chain  were  destroyed;  several  more  were  damaged,  others  were 
burned  at  Chatham  (June  13).  The  Dutch  foil  down  vho  Medway 
without  receiving  any  considerable  damage ;  and  It  was  apprehended 
that  they  might  next  tide  sail  up  the  Thames,  and  extend  their 
hostilities  even  to  London  bridge.  Thirteen  ships  were  sunk  at 
Woolwich,  four  at  Blackwall ;  platforms  were  raised  in  many  places, 
furnished  with  artillery;  the  trained  bands  were  called  out ;  oDd  every 
place  was  in  a  violent  agitation.  I'he  Dutch  sailed  next  to  Ports* 
mouth,  where  they  made  a  fruitless  attempt ;  they  met  with  no 
better  success  at  Plymouth ;  they  insulted  Harwich ;  they  sailed 
again  up  the  Thames  as  far  as  Tilbury,  where  they  were  repulsed. 
The  whole  coast  was  in  alarm ;  and  had  the  French  thought  proper 
at  this  time  to  join  the  Dutch  fleet  and  to  invade  England,  conse- 
quences the  most  fatal  might  justly  have  been  apprehended.  But 
Louis  had  no  intention  to  push  the  victory  to  such  extremities: 
his  interest  required  that  a  balance  should  be  kept  between  the  two 
maritime  powers,  not  that  an  uncontrolled  superiority  should  be 
given  to  cither. 

The  second  Dutch  war  was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Breda  (July  21, 
1667).  The  acquisition  of  New  York,  formerly  New  Arnste^'dam^ 
captured  by  sir  Robert  Holmes  (August  27, 1664),  was  one  of  the 
chief  advantages  the  English  reaped  from  the  war.  By  the  same 
treaty  Nova  Scotia  was  given  up  to  France  in  return  for  Antigua, 
Honserrat,  and  St.  Kitts. 

§  8.  On  the  11th  of  August  tho  great  seal  was  taken  from  the 
earl  of  Clarendon,  who  had  always  been  the  king's  most  trusty 
adviser,  and  was  given  to  sir  Orlando  Bridgman.  On  the  loth  of 
October  both  houses  returned  the  king  thanks  for  Clarendon's 
dismissal.  Although  the  duke  of  York  exerted  his  utmost  interest 
in  behalf  of  his  father-in-law,  these  proceedings  against  the  dis* 
graced  minister  were  followed  up  by  an  impeachment  against  him, 
opened  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Edward  Seymour  (Novem- 
ber 12).  He  was  accused,  amongst  other  offences,  of  venality  and 
cruelty  in  his  office  as  chancellor,  of  acquiring  enormous  wealth* 
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and  selling  Dunkirk  to  the  French.  Most  of  the  cnarges  were  false 
or  frivolous ;  but  some  could  not  so  easily  be  disproved ;  and  the 
minds  of  men  were  so  much  irritated  against  him  that  they  were 
ready  to  condemn  him  on  very  insufficient  evidence.  During  his 
administration  he  had  offended  both  parties;  by  cavaliers  and 
Presbyterians  he  was  equally  disliked ;  and  his  severe  and  unbend- 
ing manners  unfitted  him  to  mix  in  a  gay  and  licentious  court. 
The  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Anne  Hyde,  with  the  duke  of  York, 
the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  did  not  tend  to  render  Clarendon 
less  austere  and  inflexible,  or  to  conciliate  adversaries.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Charles,  the  earl  withdrew  to  the  continent  (December  1). 
From  Calais  he  addressed  a  petition  to  the  lords,  which  was  voted 
scandalous  by  both  houses,  as  reproaching  the  king  and  impugning 
the  justice  of  the  nation.  It  was  condenmed  to  bo  burned  by  the 
hands  of  the  hangman.  Both  houses  then  passed  upon  him  sentence 
of  banishment,  and  this  act  received  the  royal  assent  (December 
19).  He  survived  his  sentence  seven  years,  living  first  at  Mont- 
pellier,  afterwards  at  Rouen ;  and  he  employed  his  leisure  chiefly 
in  reducing  into  order  his  celebrated  "  History  of  the  Civil  Wars," 
for  which  he  had  collected  ample  materials. 

§  9.  The  nainistry  formed  after  the  dismissal  of  Clarendon,  called 
the  "  King's  Cabal,"  from  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  its  five 
principal  members,  consisted  of  sir  Thomas  CliObrd,  afterwards 
lord  Clifford ;  lord  Ashley,  afterwards  earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  the 
duke  of  Buckingham ;  lord  Arlington,  previously  sir  Henry  Ben- 
nett ;  and  the  earl  of  Lauderdale.  But  the  word  itself  is  of  much 
earlier  origin.  The  ignominious  close  of  the  Dutch  war,  the  fall  of 
Clarendon,  and  the  discontents  of  parliament,  convinced  the  new 
ministry  of  the  necessity  of  conciliating  popular  feeling ;  and  the 
policy  which  they  now  adopted  equally  surprised  and  delighted 
the  nation. 

Louis  XIV.,  who  now  filled  the  throne  of  France,  surpassed  all 
contemporary  monarchs,  as  in  grandeur,  so  likewise  in  fame  and 
glory.  His  ambition,  regulated  by  prudence,  not  by  justice,  C4»re- 
fully  provided  every  means  of  conquest ;  and  before  he  put  himself 
in  motion  he  seemed  to  have  absolutely  insured  success.  The  sudden 
decline  and  almost  total  fall  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  opened  an 
inviting  field  to  so  enterprising  a  prince.  Setting  up  a  claim  to  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  in  right  of  his  wife  Louis  invaded  the  country 
with  a  powerful  army ;  Lisle,  Courtray,  and  several  other  cities 
were  immediately  taken ;  and  it  was  visible  that  no  force  in  the 
Netherlands  was  able  to  stop  or  retard  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms.  Sir  William  Temple,  the  British  resident  at  Brussels,  urged 
upon  bis  government  the  importance  of  forming  a  league  with 
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Holland  in  order  to  save  the  Netherlands,  and  he  received  instrao 
tions  to  go  secretly  to  the  Hague,  and  enter  into  ncgociations  wHh 
ihe  States.  He  found  in  De  Witt,  then  the  chief  minister  of  the 
republic,  a  man  of  generous  and  enlarged  sentiments ;  and  in  ^re 
days'  time  an  alliance  was  formed  between  England  and  Holland 
to  check  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Louis.  This  league  was  joined 
by  Sweden,  and  Jienco  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Triplk 
Alliance  (January  13, 1668).  Louis  was  obliged  to  give  way ; 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  nil  the  powers  met  shortly  afterwards  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle ;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  upon  the  terms  agreed 
upon  by  Templo  and  De  Witt,  by  which  it  was  arranged  that  Spain 
should  resign  to  France  all  the  towns  conquered  by  the  French  in 
the  last  campaign,  but  should  be  guaranteed  in  the  possession  of 
the  rest  of  Flanders. 

But  the  triple  alliance  was  not  popular  with  Charles.  He  had 
no  liking  for  the  Dutch,  vrho  were  republicans,  still  less  for  the 
party  of  De  Witt.  Many  of  the  bitterest  opponents  to  the  mon- 
archy, who  still  hoped  for  the  restoration  of  the  good  cUd  cause,  as 
they  termed  the  commonwealth,  had  found  refuge  and  favour  in 
Holland.  From  Holland  their  political  and  religious  emissaries 
passed  over  to  England,  to  sow  disaffection  and  foment  insurrections. 
However  ostensibly  submissive,  parliament  had  resolved  to  keep 
the  reins  in  its  own  hands  ;  and  Charles  did  not  trust  parliament, 
nor  had  he  much  reason  for  trusting  it.  He  was  a  keen  observer  of 
mankind,  and  it  did  not  require  much  keenness  of  observation  to 
see  that  those  very  men  who  were  now  loudest  in  their  profession* 
of  loyalty  had  once  been  as  loud  in  their  denunciation  of  monarchy. 
But  to  secure  independence,  he  must  court  the  alliance  of  Louis. 
Accordingly,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  triple  alliance,  ho 
entered  into  negociations  with  Louis  through  his  sister,  the  duchess 
of  Orleans,  by  whose  means  a  secret  treaty  between  England  and 
France  was  concluded  at  Dover  (May  22, 1670).  By  this  treaty 
Charles  was,  at  a  convenient  time,  to  make  a  public  profession  of 
the  Boman  catholic  religion,  and  also  assist  Louis  against  Holland. 
Louis,  in  return,  agreed  to  pay  Charles  200,000?.  a  year  for  tho 
support  of  tho  fleet  so  long  as  the  war  lasted,  and  to  aid  him  with 
an  army  of  6000  men  in  the  event  of  an  insurrection  in  England. 

The  treaty  was  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  "  Cabal ; "  but 
tho  article  relating  to  religion  was  divulged  only  to  Clifford  and 
Arlington,  both  of  whom  were  catholics.  The  treaty  was  disgrace- 
ful ;  but  it  is  probable  that  neither  of  the  principal  contrahents 
over  seriously  intended  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  treaty. 
Louis  was  not  to  advance  the  money  until  Charles  found  it  con- 
venient to  turn  catholic ;  and  Charles,  on  his  part,  never  found  it 
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convenient  to  turn  catholic,  because  he  never  could  bo  wire,  if  he 
did,  that  Louis  would  advance  the  money. 

5  10.  About  this  time  Blood  made  himself  mcmorablo  by  his 
daring  and  his  crimes.  He  was  a  disbanded  officer  of  the  protector's, 
and  having  been  attainted  for  an  insurrection  in  Ireland,  he  medi- 
tated revenge  upon  Ormond,  the  lord-lieutenant.  Having  by  arti  fico 
drawn  off  the  duke's  footmen,  he  attacked  his  coach  in  the  night 
time,  as  it  drove  along  St.  James's  street  in  London,  and  mado 
himself  master  of  the  duke's  person.  He  might  have  accomplished 
his  crime  on  the  spot  had  he  not  meditated  refinements  in  his 
vengeance.  He  was  resolved  to  hang  the  duke  at  Tyburn,  and  for 
that  purpose  bound  him,  and  mounted  him  on  horseback  behind 
one  of  his  companions.  They  were  advanced  a  good  way  into  the 
fields,  when  the  duke,  making  efforts  for  his  liberty,  throw  himself 
to  the  ground,  and  brought  down  with  him  the  assassin  to  whom 
he  was  fastened.  As  they  were  struggling  together  in  the  mire, 
Ormond's  servants,  roused  by  the  alarm,  came  up  to  the  rescue. 
Blood  and  his  companions,  firing  their  pistols  in  a  hurry  at  tho 
duke,  rode  off,  and  saved  tEemselves  by  means  of  the  darkness 
(December  6, 1670).  Buckingham  was  at  first,  with  some  appear- 
ances of  reason,  suspecteil  to  be  the  author  of  this  attempt ;  and 
Ossory,  Ormond'g  son,  told  him  in  the  king's  presence,  that,  if  his 
father  came  to  a  violent  end,  he  would  pistol  him,  though  he  stood 
behind  the  king's  chair.  Shortly  after.  Blood  nearly  succeeded  in 
carrying  off  the  regalia  from  the  Tower  (May  9,  1671).  He  had 
wounded  Edwards,  the  keeper  of  the  jewel-office,  and  had  got  out  of 
the  Tower  with  his  plunder,  when  he  was  overtaken  and  seized, 
with  some  of  his  associates.  One  of  them  was  known  to  have 
been  concerned  in  the  attempt  upon  Ormond,  and  Blood  was  im- 
mediately concluded  to  be  the  ringleader.  When  questioned,  he 
frankly  avowed  the  enterprise,  but  refused  to  name  his  accomplices. 
"  The  fear  of  death,"  he  said, "  should  never  engage  him  either 
to  deny  guilt  or  betray  a  friend."  These  extraordinary  circum- 
stances mado  him  tho  general  subject  of  conversation ;  and  the 
king  was  moved,  by  an  idle  curiosity,  to  see  and  speak  with  a 
person  so  noted  for  his  courage  and  his  crimes.  Blood  might  now 
esteem  himself  secure  of  pardon,  and  he  wanted  not  address  to 
improve  the  opportunity.  He  told  Charles  that  he  had  been 
engaged  with  others  in  a  design  to  kill  him  with  a  carabine  above 
Battersea,  where  his  majesty  often  went  to  bathe;  that  when  he 
had  taken  his  stand  among  the  reeds,  full  of  these  bloody  resolu- 
tions, he  found  his  heart  checked  with  an  awe  of  majesty ;  and  he 
not  only  relented  himself,  but  diverted  his  associates  from  their 
purpose.    He  warned  tho  king  of  the  danger  which  might  attend 
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his  execution,  saying  that  his  associates  had  hound  themselves  hy 
the  strictest  oaths  to  revenge  the  death  of  any  of  their  confederates. 
Charles  not  only  pardoned  Blood,  hut  conferred  on  him  an  estate 
of  500Z.  a  year  in  Ireland.    Eventually  he  died  in  prison. 

§  11.  Though  peace  had  heen  concluded  with  the  Dutch  in  1667, 
and  was  apparently  more  strongly  cemented  hy  the  triple  alliance  in 
the  next  year,  their  relations  with  England  were  far  from  satisfaptory. 
Ck>ntinual  disputes  took  place  between  the  Dutch  and  English 
fishermen,  and  the  honour  of  the  fli^  was  a  fertile  source  of  dis- 
content and  bickering.  At  the  close  of  1G71,  Temple,  who  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Holland  (January,  1669).  was  recalled;  and  sir 
George  Downing  was  sent  over  in  his  stead  to  demand  satisfaction. 
But  before  declaring  war  it  was  necessary  to  raise  a  large  sum  of 
money.  The  supplies  lately  voted  by  the  commons  were  nearly 
exhausted ;  and  neither  Charles  nor  his  ministers  ventured  as  yet 
upon  levying  money  without  consent  of  parliament.  In  this  diffi- 
culty either  Clifford  or  Ashley  suggested  the  shameful  expedient  of 
seizing  all  the  money  whidi  the  bankers  had  intrusted  to  the 
exchequer.  It  had  been  usual  for  the  bankers  to  lend  large  sums  of 
money  to  the  government,  upon  the  security  of  the  taxes,  and  they 
were  repaid  with  interest  as  the  latter  came  in.  There  were  now 
about  1,300,000Z.  thus  advanced  to  the  exchequer ;  and  it  was 
suddenly  announced  that  the  government  did  not  intend  to  repay  foe 
twelve  months  the  principal,  but  only  the  interest,  to  the  depositors 
(January  2, 1672).  The  ruin  of  many  followed  this  open  violation 
of  public  credit.  Many  of  the  bankers  stopped  payment,  and 
the  commercial  credit  of  the  nation  was  shaken.  About  the  same 
time  Charles  adopted  other  arbitrary  measures,  though  some  of 
them  were  not  objectionable  in  themselves.  Of  those  the  most 
important  was  a  proclamation,  which  he  issued  by  virtue  of  his 
supremo  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  suspending  the  penal  laws 
enacted  against  all  nonconformists  or  recusants  whatsoever,  and 
granting  to  the  protestant  dissenters  the  public  exercise  of  their 
religion,  to  the  catholics  the  exercise  of  theirs  in  private  houses 
(March  15). 

England  and  France  declared  war  against  Holland,  March  17» 
1672.  The  Dutch  fleet,  under  the  command  of  De  Ruyter,  sailed 
against  the  combined  English  and  French  fleets,  which  lay  in  South- 
wold  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk.  The  English  fleet  was  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  York.  A  desperate  action  ensued.  The 
French  kept  aloof ;  but  both  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  suffered 
severely.  Ihe  earl  of  Sandwich,  who  led  the  English  van,  was 
killed.  The  fight  continued  till  night,  when  the  Dutch  retired 
(^lay  28).    On  land  Louis  at  first  carried  everything  before  him. 
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Be  crossed  the  Rhine  at  the  head  of  an  irresictiblo  aimy ;  city  after 
city  opened  its  gates  to  him,  and  three  of  the  United  Provinces 
were  overrun  by  his  arms.  The  small  army  of  the  republic  was 
commanded  by  William,  prince  of  Orange  (afterwards  William  III. 
of  England),  then  in  the  22nd  year  of  his  age.^  He  gave  strong 
indications  of  those  great  qualities  by  which  his  life  was  afterwards 
so  much  distinguished.  Unablo  to  stem  the  torrent,  he  retired  into 
the  province  of  Holland,  where  he  expected,  from  the  natural 
strength  of  the  country,  since  all  human  art  and  courage  failed,  to 
be  able  to  make  somo  resistance.  Amsterdam  alone  seemed  to 
retain  some  courage ;  and  the  sluices  being  opened,  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  without  regard  to  the  damage  sustained,  was  laid 
under  water.  All  the  provinces  followed  the  example,  and  scrupled 
not,  in  this  extremity,  to  restore  to  the  sea  those  fertile  fields  which 
with  great  art  and  expense  had  been  won  from  it.  In  these  unfor- 
tunate circumstances,  the  Dutch,  with  the  exception  of  Amntcrdam, 
were  prepared  to  make  enormous  sacrifices ;  and  ambassadors  were 
despatched  to  implore  the  pity  of  the  two  combined  monarchs.  In 
answer  to  their  request,  Charles  sent  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
carl  of  Arlington,  and  lord  Halifax  to  Holland.  When  the  duke 
represented  to  William  the  impossibility  of  successful  resistance, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  soo  that  the  commonwealth  was 
ruined,  "  There  is  one  certain  means/*  replied  the  prince,  "  by  which 
I  can  bo  sure  never  to  see  my  country's  ruin — I  will  die  in  the  last 
ditch.*'  Tbe  terms  proposed  by  each  v/cro  the  hardest;  both  united, 
they  appeared  absolutely  intolerable,  and  reduced  the  Dutch, 
who  saw  no  means  of  defence,  to  des|mir.  What  extremely  aug- 
mented their  distress  were  the  violent  internal  factions  with  which 
they  were  agitated.  De  Witt  still  persevered  in  opposing  the 
repeal  of  the  perpetual  edict  by  which  the  prince  of  Orango  was 
excluded  from  the  stadtlu^dership,  and  from  all  share  in  the 
dvil  administration.  The  people  rose  in  insurrection  at  Dort,  and' 
by  force  constrained  their  burgomasters  to  sign  the  repeal  so  much 
demanded.  This  proved  a  signal  for  a  general  revolt  throughout 
all  the  provinces.  At  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Middlebourg,  Rot- 
terdam, the  people  flew  to  arms,  and,  trampling  under  foot  the 
authority  of  their  magistrates,  obliged  them  to  submit.  This  move- 
ment was  followed  by  the  massacre  of  the  brothers  De  Witt  by  the 
popMilace  (August  4, 1672),  who  exercised  on  the  dead  bodies  of  those 
virtuous  citizens  indignities  too  shocking  to  be  recited.    But  the* 
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Jealousy  was  felt  of  the  xoong  pKnce.  and- 
the  chief  opponent  of  his  party  was  De^ 
Witt,  the  grand  penstonaiy  of  the  9io> 
vinoe  of  Holland. 
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ropublic,  now  firmly  united  under  one  leader,  began  to  collect  the 
remains  of  its  pristine  vigour.  William,  worthy  of  that  heroic 
fiimily  from  which  he  sprang,  adopted  sentiments  becoming  the 
head  of  a  brave  and  free  people.  The  intolerable  conditions  de- 
manded by  their  enemies  he  exhorted  the  States  to  reject  with 
scorn ;  and  by  his  advice  they  put  an  end  to  negociations  which 
served  only  to  break  the  courage  of  their  fellow-citizens  and  delay 
the  assistance  of  their  allies.  The  spirit  of  the  young  prinoo  infused 
itself  into  his  hearers.  Those  who  lately  entertained  thoughts  of 
yielding  now  bravely  determined  to  resist,  and  defend  those  last 
remains  of  their  native  soil,  of  which  neither  the  irruptions  of  Louis, 
nor  the  inundation  of  waters,  had  as  yet  bereaved  them.  In  event 
of  failure,  they  were  resolved  to  take  refuge  in  the  Indies,  and  erect 
a  new  empire  in  those  remote  regions.  Louis,  finding  that  his 
enemies  gathered  courage  behind  their  inundations,  and  that  no 
further  success  was  likely  for  the  present  to  attend  his  arms,  retired 
to  Versailles. 

S  12.  In  February,  1G73,  the  English  parliament  met,  after  pro^ 
rogations  continued  for  nearly  two  years.  They  chose  for  their 
speaker  sir  John.Charleton,  who  was  displaced  on  account  of  illness 
to  make  way  for  Edward  Seymour.  The  king  declared  to  both 
houses  the  necessity  of  the  war  with  the  Dutch,  desiriDg  supplies. 
His  indulgence  to  dissenters,  he  told  them,  hsd  produced  a  good 
effect,  and  he  was  resolved  to  abide  by  it.  He  was  followed  by  lord 
Shaftesbury^  the  chancellor,  who  made  use  of  a  remarkable  expres- 
sion in  his  speech,  much  noticed  at  the  time — Ddenda  at  Car^ 
thayo  ;  meaning  that  the  Dutch  must  be  extirpated,  for  "  they  wcra 
England's  eternal  enemy  by  interest  and  inclination.''  On  taking 
the  king's  speech  into  oonsideraition,  the  commons  resolved,  by  168 
to  116,  **  that  the  penal  statutes  against  dissenters  could  not  be  sus- 
pended except  by  act  of  parliament,"  and  resolved  to  address  his 
majesty  to  that  effect  After  a  short  resistance.  Charles  gave  way ; 
on  March  Sth  he  cancelled  his  declaration  for  suspension  of  the 
penal  laws,  and  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses.  A  motion  had 
been  rejected  in  the  commons  for  declaring  dissenters  inci4)aUe  of 
holding  seats  in  parliament ;  but  a  few  days  after  a  law  was  passed, 
known  as  the  Test  Act,  which  continued  in  force  till  the  r^gn  of 
George  IV.*  By  this  act  all  persons  holding  any  public  oflSce  were 
comi)clled  to  take  the  oaths  of  all^iance  a&d  supremacy,  to  receive 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
abjure  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  In  consequence  of  this 
act,  the  duke  of  York  resigned  his  commands,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  fleet  by  prince  Rupert.  He  fought  several  battles  with  the 
•  For  ftiTttorpaitfcidftitf  see  N«tM  tnl  IlhMiTttloai  (A).  ^ 
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Dutch  this  Buminer,  but  the  victory  was  getterally  doubtful.  The 
Fi^ich  alliance,  and  the  war  against  Holland,  became  more  and 
more  unpopular ;  and  when  the  parliament  met  in  the  ai^tunm  they 
discovered  great  symptoms  of  ill  humour  (October  20).  They  ex- 
pressed great  indignation  at  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York  with 
a  princess  of  the  house  of  Modena,  who  was  not  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  They  voted  the  standing  army  a  grievance,  and  declared 
that  they  would  grant  no  more  supplies,  unless  it  appeared  that 
the  Dutch  were  so  obstinate  as  to  refuse  all  reasonable  conditions 
of  peace  (November  4).  To  cut  short  these  disagreeable  attacksi 
the  king  prorogued  the  parliament  to  January  7. 

The  **  Gabar*  ministry  was  now  at  an  end.  Lord  Sliaftesbury, 
disgusted  with  the  king's  compliance  on  tho  subject  of  indulgence^ 
deserted  the  court,  and  became  chief  leader  of  th9  opposition 
(March).  Directly  after  the  prorogation  he  was  dismissed  fropi 
the  office  of .  chancellor  (November  9),  to  which  he  had  been 
elevated  in  the  preceding  year.  The  great  seal  wa9  ^yeu  to  sir 
Hcneage  Finch,  afterwards  earl  of  Nottingham*  The  test  had^ 
incapacitated  Clifford,  and  the  white  staff  was  .conferred,  on  sir 
Thomas  Osborne,  soon  after  created  earl  of  Dauby,*  a.  minister 
of  some  abilities,  who  had  risen  by  his  parlinmentiiry  talents. 
Btrliament  met  at  the  day  appointed  (January  7,  lG74r),  lyhen  the 
king  desired  that  they  would  (prant  supplies  for  the  war,  and  dis- 
charge  his  debts  to  the  goldsmiths.  But  the  opposition,  reinforced 
azid  guided  by  the  counsels  and  activity  of  Shaftesbury,,  proceeded 
to  attack  the  king's  ministers.  Buckingham  and  Arlington  were 
examined  by  the  commons,  and  the  latter  was  impeached.  On  the 
7th  of  February  they  indirectly  attacked  the  king.  They  resolved 
that  the  maintaining  any  standing  forces,  other  than  the  militia, 
was  a  grievance  to  the  nation;  tliat  the  king  ought  not  to  tetain 
any  guards,  for  it  was  impossible  to  deliver  the  nation  fiom  a 
standing  army  until  the  guards  were  **  pulled  up  by.  the  roots." 
The  king  plainly  saw  that  he  could  expect  no  supply  from  tho 
commons  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  concluded  a  separate  treaty 
with  the  Dutch  (February  9, 1674).  The  honour  of  the  flag  was 
yielded  to  the  English :  all  possessions  were  restored  to  the  same 
condition  as  before  the  war :  and  the  8tates  agreed  to  pay  to  the 
king  nearly  300,0007.  Charles,  though  obliged  to  make  a  separate 
peace,  still  kept  up  his  connections  with  the  French  monarch.  He 
apologized  for  deserting  his  ally,  by  representing  to  him  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  he  laboured.  On  February  24  Parliament  was 
prorogued  till  November  10. 

*  He  was  created  by  Waiiam  IIL  I  dakeof  Leedslti  1694,  and  from  lilmtlM 
nsr^nen  of  Gftnauurthen  in  1609^  and  |  pvMeiitdiik*UUBe«U#deso«9d«d.. 
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§  13.  Conriderable  alteratioDS  were  mode  about  thli  time  Id  the 
English  ministry.  Buckingham,  who  had  long,  hy  his  wit  and  en- 
tertaining humour, possessed  the  king's  favour,  was  dismissed;  and 
he  now,  like  Shaftesbury,  became  a  leader  of  the  opposition.  The 
carl  of  Danby,  the  lord-treasurer,  obtained  the  chief  direction  of 
public  affjEurs.  He  was  a  declared  enemy  to  the  French  alliance. 
But,  while  he  scorned  the  idea  of  making  the  king  absolute  by 
the  assistance  of  a  foreign  court,  he  had  the  highest  notions  of  the 
king's  prwogative,  and  endeavoured  to  ai^^ent  the  power  of  tho 
orown.  Aooordinglyy  in  April,  1G75,-  he  introduced  a  bill  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  which  all  members  of  either  house,  and  all 
who  possessed  any  office,  were  required  to  swear  that  it  was  not 
lawful,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  take  anns  against  thd 
king ;  that  they  abhorred  the  traitorous  position  of  taking  anna 
by  his  authority  against  his  person ;  and  that  they  would  not  at 
any  time  endeavour  to  alter  the  protestant  religion,  or  tho  estab- 
lislked  government  either  in  church  or  state.  Great  oppositkm  was 
made  to  this  bilL  For  17  days  the  debates  were  carried  on 
with  much  zeal,  and  it  was  passed  by  two  voices  only  in  the 
House  of  Peers.  During  this  year  great  heats  arose  on  a 
question  of  privilege  between  the  two  houses,  and  .all  other 
business  was  8U8pended«  To  put  an  end  to  tlus  unseemly  alter- 
cation Charles,  on  June  9,  prorogued  tho  commons  until  October 
13.  But  as  differences  still  continued,  when  the  houses  met 
again  in  the  autumn,  the  commons  were  further  prorogued,  on 
November  22,  to  February  15,  1677.  When  tho  parliament  met 
on  that  day,  Buckingham  took  exception  to  its  legality  on  the 
ground  that,  by  a  prorogation  extending  over  15  months,  it  was 
\irtually  dissolved.  The  question  was  debated  at  great  length,  and 
ended  in  the  committal  of  the  duko  and  his  suppcx'ters,  Shaftesbury^ 
Sahsbury,  and  Wharton,  to  the  Tower,  fop  contempt  of  parliament. 

§  14.  Meantime  the  war  continued  on  the  continent.  The  prince  of 
Orange,  supported  by  the  emperor  and  tho  Ue.man  states,  con- 
tinued manfully  the  struggle  against  Louis.  The  carl  of  Danby 
and  the  nation  urged  Charles  to  join  the  Dutch,  and  put  an 
effectual  curb  upon  the  ambition  of  the  French  monarch;  and  the 
commons  pronused  suitable  supplies.  Accordingly,  on  the  16th 
of  April,  1677,  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  c  bill  for  raising 
money  to  recruit  the  fleet.  But  on  the  25th  of  May  when  the 
idng  had  shown  them  the  necessity  of  supply  before  he  ventured 
on  a  rupture  with  France,  the  commons  declared  they  would 
grant  nothing  until  the  king  had  entered  into  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  with  Holland  agaiust  France.  The  king  stood  upon 
his  pserogatitv-  He  refuMd  tojbe  dictated. to  in  matters  of  peaoe 
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or  war,  or  that  the  commons  should  prescribe  what  alliances  he 
should  make.  He  had  already,  the  year  before  (F"cbruary  17), 
concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  Louis  XIY. ^  by  which,  on  receipt  of 
a  considerable  pension,  he  had  agreed  to  enter  into  no  engagements 
with  foreign  powers  without  the  consent  of  France.  But  Charles 
was  distrusted  by  Ijouis  as  well  as  by  his  own  subjects.  The 
French  ambassador  entered  into  secret  negociations  with  the 
popular  party,  and  bribed  the  most  eminent  of  the  popular  leaders  to 
resist  the  war  against  France.  Charles,  howerer,  was  sincerely 
anxious  for  peace;  for  he  was  sensible  that  so  long  as  the  war 
continued  abroad  ho  should  never  enjoy  peace  at  home.  As  a 
means  to  this  end,  he  was  persuaded  by  the  earl  of  Danby  and  sir 
William  Temple  to  entertain  proposaU  for  marrying  the  princess 
Mary,  the  elder  daughter  of  the  duke  of  York,  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  came  over  to  £n:;land  at  the  close  of  the  tam|)aign 
of  1677.  The  marriage  was  celebrated,  November  4,  and  gave 
general  satisfaction ;  but  it  occasioned  no  alteration  in  the  policy 
of  Charles,  except  that  he  exerted  himself  more  vigorously  in 
arranging  the  terms  of  a  peace.  In  (he  following  year  (1678) 
peace  was  signed  at  Nimegucn,  between  France  and  Holland 
(August  10).  Louis  resigned  the  city  of  Maestricht  to  the  Dutch, 
but  retained  possession  of  Franche-Comt^,  together  with  Valen- 
ciennes, Cambray,  and  other  towns  in  the  Low  Countries.  The 
French  king  thus  obtained  considerable  accession  of  territory  at 
the  expense  of  Spidn.  The  king  of  Spain  and  the  emperor  were 
indignant  at  this  treaty,  but  were  obliged  to  accept  the  terms 
prescribed  to  them. 


NOTES  AND  1LLUSTRATI0N& 


A.  TEST  AND  CORPORATION 
ACTS. 
The  Corporation  Act  was  passed  in 
;1661.  In  it  a  reUgious  test  was  com- 
blned  with  a  poUUcal  test.  All  Curpo- 
rate  Oflloen  were  reqmred  to  have  taken 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Ix>rd's  Supper, 
**  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  within  one  year  before  their 
eiecUona,  and,  npon  being  elected,  to  talce 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  of  sapremacy, 
and  the  following  oath:  "I,  A.  B.,  do 
declare  and  believe  that  it  is  not  lAwful, 
upon  any  pfeCenoe  whetaoever,  to  take 
•frms  against  the  King,  and  that  I  do 
abhor  thac  traitorous  pos'^tion  of  taking 


arms  bj  hJs  aolborltj  against  his  person* 
or  against  those  that  are  commisaloned 
by  him  ; "  besides  subscribing  a  Declara- 
tion against  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant. The  Oorporataon  Oath  of  Hon- 
resistance  was  abolished,  not  indeed  at 
the  Kevolution,  though  it  most  probablj 
became  a  dead  letter  at  that  epoch,  but 
at  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick, by  the  "Act  for  quietnig  and 
esUbliahing  Corporations."  (^d  Ueo.  I. 
c.  6,  s.  2.) 

The  Tut  Act  was  passed  in,  1673,  with 
the  ol^ect  of  preventing  political  power 
being  plaoed  in  the  handu  of  Papista  or 
diasenftera.  Its  Utle  is,  *•  An  Act  Ibr  p-^- 
rentlDg  dangers  wliich  may  happen  irom 
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Poplah  Recattnts."  Under  the  proTi- 
•ioiiB  of  the  Act,  all  persons  holding  any 
office  or  plAoe  of  tmst,  ciril  or  miUUry, 
or  Admitted  of  the  King's  or  Duke  of 
York's  hoosehold,  were  to  reoeiTo  the 
Sftcrament  sooording  to  the  usage  of  the 
Church  of  Knglond,  and  to  make  and 
SQbecribe  the  fbllowlng  declaration:  '«!, 
A.  a.  do  decUre  that  I  belieTO  there  to 
not  anj  tramubttautiaUon  in  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  in  the 
elements  of  hread  and  wine,  at  or  after 
the  consecration  therc<tf  hy  any  person 
whatsoever."  llie  Dissentcra  entertained 
such  fears  of  the  Papists  that  they 
actively  supported  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  though  it  included  them  not  less 
than  Papists,  hy  reason  of  the  requisition 
of  taking  the  Sacrament  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Parliamentarjf  Itst  was  imposed 
In  the  year  1678,  five  years  after  the  first 
test.  In  tins  interval,  the  alarm  in  the 
country  of  the  designs  of  Piipists  had 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  discovery 
of  the  supposed  Popish  Plot.  The  title 
of  the  Act  is,  *'  An  Act  for  the  more  effec- 
tual preserving  the  King's  person  and 
government,  by  disabling  Papists  fh>m 
sitting  in  either  House  of  Parliament." 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  "No 
Peer  or  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
•hall  sit  or  vote  without  taking  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  suprenuu^,  and  a  De- 
claration repudiating  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantlation,  the  adoration  of  the 
Virgin,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
Peers  and  Members  offending  are  to  bo 
deemed  and  a4Judged  Ptpiik  Iteeutantt 
conoicf,  and  are  to  forfeit  500^.,"  besides 
suffering  numerous  disabilities.  These 
Acts  were  repealed  in  the  reign  of 
George  IV.— See  Amos,  l%e  English  Om- 
9titutmn  in  (ft«  Rei^  qf  Charles  IL^  p. 
135,  seq. 

B.  THE  ACT  OP  UNIFORMITY. 

This  Act  is  entitled  "  An  Act  for  Uni- 
formity of  Public  Prayers,  and  adminis- 
tration of  Sacraments  and  other  rites  and 
ceremonies;  and  for  establishing  the 
form  of  making,  ordaining,  and  conse- 
crating bishops  priests,  and  deacons  in 
the  Church  of  England."  In  treating  of 
the  Act  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice, 
I.,  those  clauses  which  have  been  re- 
psaled;  and  H.,  those  clauses  touching 
t  and  oouent  to  the  Book  of  Common 


Prayer  and  Episcopal  Ordinttioiik,  which 
continue  in  fotce  in  the  present  day. 

I.  By  the  34th  section,  all  fomer 
■tatotes  relating  to  the  unlforaity  of 
prayer,  and  administratioo  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, were  re^nacted.  The  Act  of 
Uniformity  in  force  previously  to  the 
SUtnte  of  Charles  II.  was  the  )st  of 
Eliiaheth,  c.  8.  which  Incorpotatea,  hgr 
reference,  penal  clause^  in  tho  earlier 
Uniformity  Act  of  5th  and  6th  Edward  VI., 
o.  1,  which,  again,  inoofporatce,1)y  refer- 
ence, similar  clause*  in  the  Unifonniijr 
Act  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  Edward  VI.,  c.  1. 
Tbese  obocure  references  wilt  be  found  to 
Include  **tbe  declaring  or  speaking  any- 
thing in  tlie  derogation,  depraving,  or 
den>ising  of  the  Book  of  Common  Pra3-er, 
or  of  anything  therein  contalnetl,  orany 
part  thereof,  tlie  punishment  of  whidi. 
for  the  third  olfonoe»  is  forfeiture  of  0oo(^ 
and  diattels-  and  imprisonment  for  life. 
Among  other  claa^es  included,  by  re- 
ference, In  the  Uniformity  Act  of 
Charles  II.,  are  the  compelling  atten- 
dance at  parish  churches,  and  the  olTence 
of  whoever  shall  *' willingly  and  wit- 
tingly hear  or  be  present  at  any  other 
manner  or  form  of  Common  Prayer  than 
is  mentioned  and  set  forth  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,"  provisions  which 
have  been  repealed  fay  staiittes  of  Vic- 
toria (7  and  8  Vict.  c.  103 1  8  and  10  Vict, 
c.  69). 

By  the  14th  section  of  the  Act,  ft  is 
enacted,  **  that  no  person  shall  premine 
to  administer  the  holy  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  before  such  tiOM  as  he 
shall  be  ordained  Priest,  according  to  the 
form  an4  manner  in  and  by  the  said 
Book  prescribed,  unless  he  have  formerly 
been  made  Priest  by  episcopal  ordination^ 
upon  pain  t«  forfoit  for  the  said  ofienoo 
the  sum  of  lOOZ."  The  lOOf.  penalty  was 
repealed  by  the  Toleration  Act  of  William 
and  Mary. 

The  9th  section  of  the  Act  contained 
the  following  declaration :  **  1,  A.  R.,  do 
declare  that  it  is  not  lawful  on  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever  to  take  arms  against 
the  King;  and  that  I  do  abhor  that 
traitorous  position  of  taking  arms  by  his 
authority  against  his  person,  or  a^dnst 
those  that  are  oommisalonated  by  him; 
and  that  I  will  conform  to  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  it  Is  now  by 
law  esUbUshed."  This  declaration  was 
required  to  ho  subscribed  net  only  tj 
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every  person  In  holy  orders,  bnfc  also  hy 
public  and  private  scboolmasters,  who 
were  likewise  required  to  take  out  a 
license  from  the  Uahop  of  the  diocese, 
under  penalty  of  three  montha'  imprison- 
ment. The  Declaration,  so  fkr  as  it  re- 
lates to  non-resistance,  waa  abrogated  at 
the  Revolution  (1  WUL  and  Mary  c.  8). 
The  lieenm  of  private  tutors  continued, 
though  latterly  a  dead  letter,  UU  it  was 
abolished  by  a  statute  of  Victoria  (9  and 
10  Vict.  c.  59). 

A  Declaration,  repudiating  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  was,  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  to  be  taken  until  the  2Sth 
of  March,  1682,  a  period  allowed  fbr  the 
extinction  of  Covenanters  by  the  oonrae 
of  nature. 

II.  WMb  respect  to  the  permatuiU 
cteMM  of  the  Act  of  Unlfbrmlty:  these 
are,  let,  the  Declaration  of  tutent  and 
emuuU  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ; 
and  2nd,  a  provision  requiring  BUriseopal 
OrdtnoMon.— Amos,  ibid.,  p.  87»  aeq^ 

a  IMMUNITY  OF  JUBIES. 

Previous  to  the  yew  1670,  Juries  wen 
ftvqnently  fined  if  they  gave  a  verdict 
eontnuy  to  the  dlctatioD  of  the  Jodg^ 
But  in  that  year,  this  pemldous  practice 
was  finally  abolished  by  the  decision  of 
Vangban,  chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Fleas.  The  Recorder  of  I»Ddon  had  set 
Aflzie  of  40  BiarkB  upoo  each  of  the  Jwy 


who  bad  acquitted  the  quakers  Pena  and 
Mead,  on  an  indictment  for  an  unlawftil 
assembly.  Boehell,  the  foreman,  revised 
to  pay,  and  being  committed  to  prison, 
obtained  hia  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  ftom 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  and  on  the 
return  made,  that  he  had  been  committed 
for  finding  a'verdict  against  tnW  and  mani- 
fest evidence,  and  against  the  direction  of 
the  court,  chief  Justice  Yaughan  held  the 
ground  to  be  Insufliclent,  and  discharged 
the  prieoner.  .  Erskine,  in  his  ftmout 
speech  for  the  dean  of  BL  Asaph,  ob- 
served that  the  country  waa  almost  as 
much  indebted  to  Bushell,  as  to  Hampden 
in  reslating  ship-money. 

In  earlier  times,  when  Juries  were  also 
wiinea^ea  (see  p.  160%  they  were  liable  to 
be  punished  bythe  terrible  wHXof  Attaint* 
If  a  second  Jury,  consisting  of  24  Jurors, 
found  them  guilty  of  giving  a  false  Ver- 
diet.  The  ancient  punishment  was,  in 
such  a  case,  that  the  Juron  should  be  de- 
prived of  all  their  property,  be  imprisoned, 
and  become  for  ever  in&mona;  and  that 
the  plaintiff  should  be  restored  to  all  he 
had  lost  by  reason  of  the  uiijnst  verdict 
This  odious  proceeding,  though  obsolete 
even  in  the  time  of  Elisabeth,  waa  not 
aboUsbedtiU  the  6th  of  George  IT..  See 
Hallam's  C^tuHtutiMdl  Hiitory,  iiL  p.  9 ; 
Amos,  7%e  Snglish  Omstitution  in  th9 
Reign  of  Charles  II.,  p.  279,  seq.;  KexT^ 
JHocikttone,  Ui.  p.  433. 

e  itmni(M>i  lyyiMd  Off  Vrrlwwt 


Medat  relating  to  the  Rje-hooM  plot.  Obv.:  fkbibtxt  rvurnen  icrr  lt83.  Tto 
Ung  «8  Het«ales  meooced  by  a  hydra-like  monater,  having  wven  hmoan  hieadR.  whidi 
represented  those  of  the  supposed  conspirators :  above,  a  hand  in  the  ch>ods  holding 
a  thunderboU. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

CHARLES  II.  COKTINUED.      FROM  THE  PfeACE  OP  NIlfEQUEN  TO  ^TKS 
DEATH  OF  THE  KING,  A.D.  1678-1685. 

§  1.  The  popish  plot.  Gates's  narrajtive.  Godfrey's  mnrder.  §  2.  Zeal  of 
the  parliament.  Bedloe's  narrative.  Bill  for  a  new  test.  §  3.  Accosa> 
tion  of  Danby.     Dissolution  of  parliament.    §  4.  Trial  and  execution   f 

'  Coleman  and  others.  The  duke  of  Monmouth.  §  5.  A  new  parliament. 
Danbj's  impeachment.  New  council.  §  6.  The  Exclusion  Bill.  Habeas 
C(5rpus  Act.  §7  Prosecutions  of  papists.  Affkirs  of  Scotland.  Murder 
of  archbishop  Sharpe.  §  8.  Meal-tub  plot.  Whig  and  Tory.  §  9. 
Violence  of  the  new  parliament.  Exclusion  Bill  rejected  in  the  Cords. 
Trial  and  execution  of  lord  Stafford.  Parliament  dissolved.  §  10. 
The  new  parliament  dissolved.  Turn  of  the  popular  feeling,  (/ourt 
prosecutions.  §  11.  Trial  of  Shaftesbury  London  and  other  cities 
deprived  of  their  charters.  §  12.  Rya-house  plot.  Trial  and  execu- 
tion of  lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney.  §  13.  State  of  the  nation. 
Monmouth  banished.  §  14.  Marriage  of  prince  George  of  Denmark  and 
the  prinosss  Anne.     Death  and  oharacter  of  Charles  II. 

§  1.  Jealousy  of  Romanism  was  no  novel  thing  in  this  country. 
It  had  prevailed  with  greater  or  less  degree  of  force  from  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  The  terrors  engendered  by  the  gunpowder  plot  had 
produced  an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  nation,  and 
the  dread  of  it,  even  when  unfounded,  had  often  been  employed  by 
politicians  to  work  out  their  own  purposes.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Stuart  sovereigns  wished  to  ameliorate  the  restrictions  imposed 
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Btr. :  VKft  KOBit  njio  <mx  ncir.    A  eheplienl,  Oie  king,  keeping  bif  flock,  tm  dM 

midst  of  which  two  wolves  hanging :  in  the  distance  a  riew  of  London. 

npon  their  Eoman  catholic  subjects.  All  snch  efforts  were  resented 
by  the  commons,  and  exposed  the  authors  of  them  to  the  un- 
generous suspicion  of  encouraging  popery.  The  fanaticism  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  which  found  nn  outlet  for  its  vengeance  in  perse- 
cuting and  suppressing  the  church  of  England,  was  not  yet  ex- 
tinguished, but  now  had  a  solitary  victim  in  the  Roman  catholics. 
The  fire  of  London,  as  we  have  seen,  was  ascribed  to  their 
machinations,  and  though  this  might  be  only  a  popular  delusion, 
an  error  suitable  to  the  vulgar,  the  House  of  Commons  had 
maintained  its  influence  over  the  minds  of  men  by  a  succession  of 
anti-popery  cries  and  remonstrances,  which  culminated  in  the 
Test  Act.  Popular  apprehension  was  at  this  era  augmented  by 
the  marriage  of  the  dul^e  of  York,  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  thront, 
with  a  Roman  catholic  princess ;  by  the  duke's  avowal  of  the  same 
feith ;  by  the  successes  of  Louis  XIV. ;  by  rumours  of  the  true 
character  of  the  treaty  of  Dover,  of  which  it  was  impossible  that 
either  Shaftesbury  or  Buckingham,  both  violent  opponents  of  the 
court,  both  fomenters  of  these  disgraceful  plots,  could  be  ignorant ; 
by  dark  rumours  spread  in  coffee-houses,  which  the  government 
had  attempted  in  vain  to  regulate;  by  the  reports  of  secret  emissaries, 
chiefly  sent  over  from  Holland.  The  nation  was  agitated  by  some 
vague  and  uncertain  apprehension,  which  only  required  an  un- 
scrupulous agent  to  give  it  form  and  consistency.  That  agent  was 
found  in  Titus  Gates.  On  the  12th  of  August,  1678,  as  the  king 
Was  walking  in  the  park,  he  was  accosted  by  one  Kirby,  a  chemist. 
'"Sir,"  said  he,  "keep  within  the  company:  your  enemies  have  a 
design  upon  your  life ;  and  you  may  be  i^ot  in  this  very  walk.^ 
22* 
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Being  asked  the  reason  of  these  strange  speeches,  he  said  that  two 
men,  called  Grove  and  Pickering,  were  engaged  to  shoot  the  king,  and 
sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  physician,  to  poison  him.  This 
intelligence,  Kirhy  aiided,  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  Dr. 
Tongc,  whom  he  proposed  to  introduce  to  his  majesty.  Tonge  was 
rector  of  St.  Michael's,  Wood-street ;  active,  restless,  full  of  projects, 
void  of  understanding.  He  brought  certain  papers  to  the  king, 
which  contained  information  of  a  plot,  and  were  digested  into  43 
articles.  Tonge  said  that  they  had  been  secretly  thrust  under  his 
door,  and  that,  though  ho  suspected,  he  did  not  know  certainly,  who 
was  the  author.  The  king  gave  no  credit  to  the  story ;  but  the 
duke  of  York,  hearing  that  priests  and  Jesuits,  and  even  his  ow^n 
confessor,  had  been  accused,  was  desirous  that  a  thorough  inquiry 
should  be  made  by  the  council  into  the  intended  conspiracy.  Kirby 
and  Tonge  were  found  to  be  living  in  close  connection  with  Titus 
Oates,  the  person  who  was  said  to  have  conveyed  the  first  intelligence 
to  Tonge.  Gates  was  a  man  of  infamous  character.  He  had  been 
originally  an  anabaptist,  had  become  a  clergyman  of  the  established 
church  at  the  Restoration,  and  subsequently  went  abroad,  pretending 
to  be  a  convert  to  Romanism.  He  had  been  expelled  from  the 
English  college  at  St.  Gmer^  where  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  the  leading  Romanists.  As  this  man  expected  more 
encouragement  from  the  public  than  from  the  king  and  his  ministers, 
he  thought  proper,  before  he  was  presented  to  the  council,  to  go  with 
bis  two  companions  to  sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  a  noted  and  actlvo 
justice  of  peace,  and  to  give  evidence  before  him  of  the  conspiracy. 
The  main  articles  of  this  wonderful  intelligence  were,  that  the  popo 
had  delegated  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  proceeded  to  name  a  government  and  fill  up  the  dignities  of  the 
church  ;  that  the  king,  whom  they  named  **  the  Black  Bastard,"  was 
to  be  put  to  death  as  an  heretic ;  that  P^re  la  Chaise,  the  celebrated 
confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  remitted  10,000/.  to  London,  as  a 
reward  of  the  king's  assassination,  and  other  foreign  ecclesiastics 
had  oficred  further  sums ;  that  London  was  to  be  fired  in  several 
places  by  means  of  fiire-balls,  which  they  called  Tewkesbury 
mustard-pills ;  that  the  protestants  were  to  be  massacred  all  over 
the  kingdom  :  the  crown  to  be  ofiered  to  the  duke  on  condition  of 
his  receiving  it  as  a  gift  from  the  pope,  and  utterly  extirpating  the 
protestant  religion :  if  he  refused  these  conditions,  he  himself  was 
immediately  to  bo  poisoned  or  assassinated.  To  pot  James  mtut  go — 
according  to  the  expression  ascribed  by  Gates  to  the  Jesuits. 

Gates,  when  examined  before  the  council,  contradicted  himself  in 
.  many  particulars  (August  13).  While  in  Spain,  he  had  been  carried, 
the  said,  to  Don  John,  who  promised  great  assistance  to  the  execution 
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of  the  catholic  deugns.  The  king  asked  him  wboi  sort  of  a  man 
Don  John  was :  ho  answered,  a  tall  lean  man — directly  ci>ntrary  16 
truth,  as  the  kin^  well  knew.  He  totally  mistook  the  situation  of 
the  Jesuits'  college  at  Taris,  and  fiedled  to  identify  persons  whom  he 
pretended  to  know. 

Notwithstanding  these  objectioBS,  the  Tiolent  animosity  which 
had  been  excited  im^ainst  the  catholics  in  general  made  the  publib 
swallow  the  grossest  absurdittes :  the  more  diabolical  any  con- 
trivance appeared,  the  better  it  suited  the  tremendous  idea  enter- 
tained -of  the  Jesuits.  Danby,  likewise,  who  opposed  the  French 
and  catholic  interest  at  court,  was  willing  to  encourage  every  story 
which  might  serve  te  discredit  that  party.  By  his  suggestion  a 
warrant  was  signed  for  arresting  Coleman,  who  had  been  secretary 
to  the  late  duchess  of  Yorit,  and  whom  Oates  had  implicatod  in  his 
evidence.  Coleman's  papers  were  seized,  among  them  copies  of 
letters  to  Fdre  la  Chaise  amdother  eminent  foreign  catholics.  Those 
did  indeed  betmy  a  scheme  ttx  the  conversion  of  the  mtion  to 
popery ;  but  instead  of  the  king  being  murdered,  he  was  to  be 
bribed  by  the  king  of  France,  and  the  design  was  altogether  different 
from  Oates's  pieteaded  discovery.  Yet  his  plot  and  Coleman's  were 
universally  confounded  t<^^er;  and  the  evidence  of  the  latter 
being  unquestionable,  the  belief  of  the  former,  aided  by  the  passioob 
of  hatred  and  of  terror,  took  possession  of  the  people*  The  murder 
of  air  Edmondbury  Godfrey  completed  the  general  delusion.  The 
body  of  this  magistrate  was  found  lying  in  a  ditch  at  Primrese 
Hill  (October  17) :  marks  of  strangling  were  thoij^ht  to  appear  about 
his  neck,  and  some  contusions  on  his  breast :  his  own  sword  wa3 
sticking  in  his  body :  he  had  rings  on  his  fingers,  and  money  in  his 
pocket:  it  was  therefore  inferred  that  he  had  not  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  robbws.  Without  further  reasoning,  the  cry  rose  that  he 
had  been  assassinated  by  the  papists,  on  account  of  his  taking  Oatea^s 
evidence.  The  dead  body  of  Godfrey  was  carried  into  the  city, 
attended  by  vast  multitudes.  The  funeral  was  celebrated  with 
great  parade.  Yet  the  murder  of  Godfrey,  in  all  likelihood,  had  no 
connection,  one  way  or  other,  with  the  popish  plot;  and,  as  he  was 
a  melancholy  man,  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  pretended  api)earances  to  the  contrary,  that  he  fell  by  his 
own  hands. 

§  2.  When  the  parliament  met  (Ootober  21),  Danby,  who  hated 
♦he  catholics  and  courted  popularity,  opened  tho  matter  in  the 
House  of  Peers.  The  king  was  extremely  displeased  with  this 
temerity,  and  told  his  minister  that  he  had  given  the  parliameot  a 
handle  to  ruin  himself,  and  that  he  would  surely  live  to  repent  ik 
DiKiby  had  afterwards  sufficient  reason  to  applaud  th^  sagacity  etf 
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hU  master.  The  ery  of  the  {dot  was  immediately  echoed  from  one 
houM  to  the  other.  The  authority  of  parliament  gave  sanction  to 
that  fory  with  which  the  people  were  already  agitated.  A  solemn 
fast  was  appointed :  addresses  were  voted  for  the  removal  of  popish 
recusants  from  London,  and  for  appointing  the  trained  hands  of 
London  and  Westminster  to  he  in  readiness.  The  catholic  lords 
Powys,  Btafford,  Arundel,  Petre,  and  Bellosis,  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  were  soon  after  impeached  of  high  treason.  Both 
houses,  after  hearing  Gates's  evidence,  voted  that  there  had  been, 
and  still  was,  a  damnable  and  hellish  plot,  carried  on  by  popish 
recusants.  Gates,  though  an  infamous  villain,  was  by  every  one 
applauded,  caressed,  and  called  the  saviour  of  the  nation ;  was 
recommended  by  the  parliament  to  the  king ;  was  lodged  in  White- 
hall, protected  by  guards,  and  encouraged  by  a  pension  of  1200f. 
a  year.  It  was  net  long  before  such  bountiful  encouragement 
brought  forth  a  new  witness,  William  Bedloe,  formerly  a  stable-boy 
to  lord  Bellasii,  and  a  ninn,  if  possible,  more  infamous  than  Gates. 
When  ho  appeared  before  the  council,  he  gave  intelligence  of  God- 
frey's murder  only,  which,  he  said,  had  been  perpetrated  in  Somer- 
set House,  where  the  queen  lived,  by  papists,  some  of  them  servants 
in  her  family.  He  at  first  pretended  ignorance  of  Gates's  plot; 
but  afterwards  gave  a  narrative  of  it,  making  it  to  tally^  as  well  as 
he  could,  with  that  of  Gates,  which  had  been  published.  But  that 
he  might  make  himself  acceptable  by  new  matter,  he  added  some 
absurd  circumstances  of  vast  invasions  projected  by  France  and 
Spain.  Lord  Oarrington  and  lord  Brudenel,  with  all  the  other 
persons  mentioned  by  Dodloe,  as  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  were 
immediately  committed  to  custody  by  the  parliament. 

The  king,  though  he  Fcrupled  not,  wherever  he  could  speak  freely, 
to  throw  ridicule  on  the  i  lot,  and  on  nil  who  believed  it,  yet  found 
it  necessary  to  adopt  the  |)opular  opinion.  In  his  six^ech  to  both 
houses,  hd  told  them  that,  lurovided  the  light  of  succession  were 
preserved,  he  would  consent  to  any  laws  for  restraining  a  popish 
successor;  exhorted  tVicm  t«>  think  of  effectual  moans  for  the  con- 
viction (»f  popish  recusants;  and  highly  praise<l  the  duty  and  loyalty 
-of  all  his  subjects  who  had  discovered  such  anxious  concern  for  his 
safety  (November  0,  1678). 

An  act /or  dUaUirtg  fapisl\  aimed  by  Shaftesbury,  Russell,  and 
their  party,  at  the  duke  of  York,  pastBed  the  commons  without  much 
opposition ;  but  in  the  upper  house  the  duke  of  York  moved  that 
an  exception  might  be  admitted  in  his  favour.  With  great  eamest- 
bess,  and  even  with  teare  in  his  eyes,  ho  told  them,  that  he  was 
now  to  cast  himself  on  their  kindness,  in  the  greatest  concern  which 
lie  ooold  have  in  the  world ;  and  he  protested  that»  whatever  bia 
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«iligk>a  might  be,  it  should  only  be  a  priyate  thing  between  God 
and  his  own  soul,  and  never  should  appear  in  his  public  conduct. 
^Notwithstanding  this  strong  efifort,  in  so  important  a  point,  he  pre- 
vailed only  by  two  voices.  By  this  bill  no  peer  or  member  <^  the 
House  of  Commons  could  sit  or  vote  without  making  a  declaration 
repudiating  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  the  adoration  of  the 
Virgin,  and  tbe  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Thns  all  Boman  catholics 
were  excluded  from  both  houses  of  parliament  tiU  the  repeal  of  this 
act  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.* 

Encouraged  by  the  general ,  fury,  Gates  and  Bedloe  were  now  so 
audacious  as  to  accuse  the  queen  herself  jof  entering  into  the  design 
against  the  life  of  her  husband.  The  commons,  in  an  address  to 
the  king,  gave  countenance  to  this  scandalons.  accusation ;  but  the 
jords  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  join  in  the  address.  Charles  bad 
efficient  generosity  to  protect  his  injured  oonsort.  ^'  They  think," 
said  he, ''  I  have  a  mind  to  a  new  wife ;  bat,  for  all  that,  I  will  not 
ace  an  innocent  woman  abused." 

i  3.  The  present  ferment  and  credulity  of  the  nation  engaged 
«ven  persons  of  rank'  and  condition  to  become  informers.  Mon* 
tftgue,  the  king's  ambassador  at  Paris,  without  obtaining  or  asking 
the  king'a  leave,  suddenly  came  over  to  Enghind.  Charles,  suspect- 
ing his  intention,  ordered  his  papers  to  be  seised;  but  Montague 
had  taken  care  to  secrete  two  papers,  which  he  laid  before  the 
House  of  .Commons.  One  of  these  was  a  tetter  from  the  treasurer 
Danby,  written  during  the  negociations  at  Nimeguen.  Montague 
was  therb  directed  to  demand  money  from  France ;  in  other  words, 
to  pledge  the  king's  good  offices  to  Louis,  contrary  to  the  general 
interests  of  his  confederates.  Unwilling  to  engage  personally 
in  this  negodati(Hi,  the  king,  to  satisfy  Danby,  subjoined,  with 
his  own  hand,  these  words:  "This  letter  is  writ  by  my  order, 
C.  R."  'i*he  commona  were  inflamed  with  this  inielligenoe  against 
Danby,  and  immediately  voted  an  impeachment  of  high  treason 
agai'ist  him  (Deoembet  21).  Danby  made  it  appear  to  the  lords, 
not  only  tliat  Montague  had  all  along  promoted  the  money  nego- 
.ciations  with  Franco,  but  that  he  himself  was  ever  extremely  averse 
to  the  interests  o£  that  crown,  which  he  esteemed  pernicious  to  his 
master  and  to  his  country.  The  peers  phiinly  saw  that  Danby 'a 
civne  fell  not  imder.the  statute  of  Edward  UL,  and  could  not  sub* 
ject  him  to  the  penalties  annexed  to  treason.  They  refused,  there- 
fixe,  to  conunit  him.  The  commons  innsted  on  their'  demand ;  and 
a  great  contest  was  likely  to  arise,  when  the  king  first  prorogued,  and 
then  dissolved,  the  parliament  (January  24;  1679).  Thus  came  to 
401  end  the  parliament  which  had  sat  during  the  whole  course  of 
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this  reign.  Being  elected  during  the  joy  and  festivity  of  the 
Bestoration,  it  consisted  mainly  of  royalLsts,  who  were  disposed  to 
support  the  crown  by  all  the  liberality  which  the  habito  of  that 
age  would  permit.  Alanned  by  the  alliance  with  France,  they 
gradually  withdrew  their  confidence  from  the  king;  and,  finding 
him  still  to  persevere  in  a  foreign  interest,  they  proceeded  to  dis- 
cover symptoms  of  th«  most  refractory  and  moat  jealous  dl^wsition. 
The  popish  plot  pushed  them  beyond  all  bounds  of  moderation ; 
and  before  their  dissolution  they  seemed  to  be  treading  fast  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  last  long  parliament,  on  whose  conduct  they  threw 
at  first  such  violent  blame. 

§  4.  During  the  sitting  of  the  pariiament,  and  after  its  prorogar 
tion  and  dissolution,  the  trials  of  the  pretended  criminals  were 
carried  on,  and  the  courts  of  judicature,  piacos  which;  if  possible, 
ought  to  be  kept  more  pure  from  injustice  than  even  national 
assemblies  themselves,  were  strongly  infected  wi^  the  same  party 
rage  and  bigoted  prejudices.  Coleman,  the  most  obnoxious  of  the 
conspirators,  was  first  brought  to  his  trial.  His  letters  were  pro- 
duced. Oates  and  Bedloe  deposed  against  him,  and  he  was  con* 
demned  and  executed,  persisting  to  the  last  in  the  strongest  pro- 
testations of  innocence  (Docember  3).  The  same  &t6  attended 
Grove,  Pickering,  and  father  Ireland,  who,  it  was  pretended,  had 
signed,  together  with  50  Jesuits,  the  great  resoluticii  of  mnrdering 
the  king.  All  these  men,  before  their  arraignment,  were  coo- 
demned  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  jury,  and  spectators ;  and  to  b* 
a  Jesuit,  or  even  a  catholic,  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  gnilt 

Bedloe  still  renudned  a  single  evidence  against  the  persons  accused 
of  Godfrey's  murder;  but  at  last  means  were  found  to  complete 
the  legal  evidence.  One  Prance,  a  silversmith  and  a  catholic,  had 
been  accused  by  Bedloe  of  being  an  accomplice  in  the  murder ;  and 
upon  his  denial,  being  thrown  into  prison,  loaded  with  heavy  irons, 
and  confined  to  the  condemned  holo,  a  place  cold,  dark,  and  foil  of 
nastiness,  vras  at  length  wrought  upon,  by  terrors  and  sufferings;  to 
make  a  confession.  Upon  his  evidence  three  servants  of  the  queen 
were  condemned  and  executed  for  the  murder  (February  21, 167S). 
All  through  the  year  the  ferment  continued.  By  a  proclamation 
from  the  king,  all  catholics,  not  being  householders,  were  com- 
manded to  quit  London.  Posts  and  chains  were  provided  in  the 
city  for  securing  the  streets ;  50,000  men  were  kept  continually 
under  arms ;  batteries  were  planted ;  patrols  paraded,  and  the  great 
gates  were  kept  constantly  closed. 

As  the  army  could  neither  be  kept  up,  nor  disbanded,  without 
money,  the  king  found  himself  obliged  to  summon  a  new  parlia- 
ment (March  6, 1679).    The  popish  plot  had  a  great  influence  upon 
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the  elections,  and,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  government^  all 
the  aealots  of  the  fonner  parliament  were  rechosen :  fresh  onoa  were 
added :  and  it  was  i^prehended  that  the  new  representativea  would, 
if  possible,  exeeed  the  old  in  iheir  refractory  opposition  to  the 
court,  and  their  furious  persecutian  of  the  catholics.  The  king  was 
planned,  when  he  saw  so  dreadful  a  tempest  arise  from  such  small 
«nd  unaccountable  Ix^nnings.  To  appease  the  parliament,  he 
desired  the  duke  to  withdraw  beyond  sea,  that  no  further  suspicion 
might  remain  of  the  influence  of  popish  counsels.  The  duke  re- 
.tired  to  Brussels;  bat  first:  required  an  <»der,  signed  by  the  king, 
lest  his  abseaitil^g  himself  should  be  interpreted  as  a  proof  of  fear 
or  of  guilt.  He  also  desired  that  his  brother  should  satisfy  him,  as 
well  as  the  public,  by  a  declaration  of  the  illegitimacy  of  the  duke 
of  Monmouth.  That  person  was  ^he  king's  natural  son  by  Lucy 
Walters,  and  bom  about  ten  years  before  the  Bestoration.  He  pos- 
sessed all  the  qualities  which  could  engage  the  affections  of  the 
populace ;  a  distinguished  valour,  an  affable  address,  a  thoughtless 
generosity,  a  graceful  person.  But  his  capacity  was  mean;  his 
temper  pliant :  so  that,  notwithstanding  his  great  popularity,  he 
would  never  have  hem  dangerous,- had  he  not  implicitly  resigned 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  Siiaftesbwy,  a  man  of  restless  temper, 
subtle  wit,  and  abuidoned  principles.  That  daring  politician  had 
flattered  Monmouth  with  the  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  crown. 
The  story  <^  a  contrsict  of  marriage  passed  between  the  king  and 
Monmouth's  mother,  and  secretly  kept  in  a  certain  Maek  box,  had 
been  industriously  spread  abroad,  and  was  greedily  received  by 
Monmouth's  adherents^ 

§  5.  In  the  new  parliament  the  refractory  humour  of  the  lower 
house  appeared  in  its  first  step.  In  the  election  of  their  speaker,  it 
hod  ever  been  usual  for  the  commons  to  consult  the  inclinations  of 
the  sovereign,  although  the  Long  Parliament  in  1641  had  thought 
proper  to  depart  from  the  established  custom.  The  king  now  deskied 
that  the.  choice  should  faU  on  sir  Thomas  Meres ;  but  Seymour> 
speaker  to  the  last  parliament,  was  instantly  called  to  the  chair  by  a 
vote  which  seemed  unanimous.  When  Seymour  was  presented  for 
his  approbation,  the  king  rejected  him,  and  ordered  the  commons  to 
proceed  to  a  new  choice.  A  great  contest  ensued,  till  by  way  of  oom- 
pronuse  it  was  agreed  to  set  aside  both  candidates.  William  Gregory, 
a  lawyer,  was  chceen ;  and  the  election  was  ratified  by  the  king.  It 
has  ever  since  been  imderstood  that  the  choice  of  the  speaker  lies 
in  the  house,  but  that  the  king  retains  the  power  of  rejecting  any 
person  disagreeable  to  him.  The  impeachment  of  Danby  was 
revived.  The  king  had  beforehand  taken  the  precaution  to  grant  a 
pardon  to  Danby ;  and,  in  order  to  screen  the  chancellor  from  all 
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attacks  of  the  comxnons,  he  had  taken  the  great  seal  into  his  owA 
hands,  and  liad  liimself  affixed  it  to  the  parchment  But  the 
commons  maintained  that  no  pardon  of  the  crown  could  he  pleaded 
in  har  of  an  impeachment,  though  the  prarogataYe  of  mercy  had 
hitherto  heen  understood  to  be  altogether  unlimited  in  the  king; 
and  James  had  remitted  the  sentence  on  lord  Bacon.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  such  a  principle  were  allowed,  there  was  an  end  of  tht 
supposed  responsibility  cf  the  advisers  of  the  crown,  and  any 
-minister  might  set  parliament  at  defiance.^  The  commons  per- 
sisted, and  the  peers  ordered  Danby  to  be  taken  into  custody. 
Danby  absconded ;  but  a  bill  having  been  passed  for  his  attainder 
in  de&ult  of  his  a))pearance,  he  surrendered,  and  was  immediately 
committed  to  the  Tower  (Apiil  16). 

In  order  to  allay  the  jealousy  displayed  by  the  parliament  and 
people,  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  sir  William  Temple,  laid  the  plan 
of  a  new  privy  council,  without  whose  advice  he  declared  himself 
determined  for  the  future  to  take  no  measure  of  importance  (April 
20).  This  council  was  to  consist  of  80  persons ;  15  of  the  chi^ 
officers  of  the  crown  were  to  be  continued ;  the  other  half  was  to  be 
composed,  either  of  men  of  character,  detached  from  the  court,  of 
of  those  who  possessed  credit  with  both  bouses.  The  earl  of  Essex, 
a  nobleman  of  the  popular  party,  was  created  treasurer  in  the  room 
of  Danby ;  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  a  man  of  intrigue  and  capacity, 
was  made  si'cretary  of  state;  viscount  Halifiix,  a  fine  genius, 
possessed  of  learning,  eloquence,  industry,  but  restless  and  am- 
bitious, was  admitted  into  the  council,  lliese  three,  tc^ther  with 
Temple,  who  often  joined  them,  though  he  kept  himself  more 
detached  from  public  business,  formed  a  kind  of  cabinet  council, 
in  which  all  affairs  received  their  first  digestion.  Shaftesbury  was 
made  president  of  the  council,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Temple, 
v/ho  foretold  the  consequence  of  admitting  a  man  of  so  dangerous 
a  character  into  any  part  of  the  public  administration. 

§  6.  As  Temple  foresaw,  it  happened.  Shaftesbury,  finding  that 
he  possessed  no  more  than  the  appearance  of  court  fsvour,  was  re- 
solved still  to  adhere  to  the  popular  imrty,  by  whose  attachment  he 
enjoyed  an  undisputed  superiority  in  the  lower  house,  and  possessed 
great  influence  in  the  other.  By  his  advico  the  cdielNrated  Exclu- 
sion Bill  was  brought  into  parliament,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
exclude  the  duke  of  York  from  the  succession  to  the  throne.  It 
was  carried  by  a. majority  of  79  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  its  further  progress  was  stopped  by  the  dissolution  of  parUa*^ 

*  This  qaestion  was  not  finally  decided  i  under  the  great  seal  can  be  pleaded  in 
nil  the  Act  of  Settlement  in  1701  (IS  Will,  bar  of  an  impeachnentpf  the  ooiiUDOQS.— 
m.  C(  8).  irhicb  provides  that  no  pankm  j  HaUaa,  dmtL  Mitt.^  11. 417. 
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ment  (May  27).  Before  its  dissolution,  the  king  hotl,  though 
reluctantly,  given  his  consent  to  the  Hdbe<i$  Corpus  Act,  for  the 
enactment  of  which  this  parliament  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 
posterity.  The  Great  Charter  had  provided  against  arbitrary 
imprisonment,  and  the  Petition  of  Right  had  renewed  and  extended 
the  principle ;  but  some  provisions  were  still  wanting  to  render  it 
complete,  and  prevent  all  evasion  or  delay  by  ministers  and  judges. 
By  the  act  of  Habeas  Corpus  it  is  prohibited  to  send  any  one  to  a 
prison  beyond  sea;  no  judge,  under  severe  penalties,  must  refuse  to 
any  prisoner  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  by  which  the  gaoler  is  directed 
Co  ]xx)duce  in  court  the  body  of  the  prisoner  (whence  the  writ  had 
its  name),  and  to  certify  the  cause  of  his  detoinder  and  imprison- 
ment; every  prisoner  must  be  indicted  the  first  term  after  his 
commitment,  and  brought  to  trial  in  the  subsequent  term ;  and  no 
man,  after  being  enlarged  by  order  of  court,  can  be  recommitted  for 
the  same  offence.^ 

§  7.  But,  whether  parliament  was  sitting  or  was  net  sitting,  the 
prosecution  of  the. catholics  continued  with  the  same  unrelenting 
severity.  Whitbread,  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  and  four  others 
of  the  same  order,  ^eore  condemned  and  executed  (Juno  20).  Lang- 
home,  an  eminent  lawyer,  by  whom  all  the  affairs  of  tlie  Jesuits 
were  managed,  was  the  next  victim.  Oates  and  Bedloc,  as  in  tlio 
former  cases,  were  the  chief  witnesses  against  him.  When  the 
.verdict  wa$  given,  the  spectators  expressed  their  savage  joy  by 
loud  acclamations.  So  high  indeed  had  the  popular  ra:;e  mounted, 
that  the  witnesses  for  this  unhappy  man,  on  approaching  the 
oourt,  were  nearly  torn  in  pieces  by  the  rabble.  The  first  check 
.which  the  informers  received  was  on  the  trial  of  sir  George  Wake- 
man,  the  queen^s  physician,  whom  they  accused  of  an  intention  to 
poison  the  king.  Oates,  on  his  examination  before  the  council, 
had  said  that  he  knew  nothing  against  sir  George ;  yet,  on  the 
trial,  he  positively  deposed  to  his  guilts  The  chief  justice,  Scroggs, 
who  had  hitherto  countenanced  the  witnesses,  gare  a  favourable 
charge  to  the  jury ;  for  which  Gates  and  Bedloe  had  the  assurance  to 
attack  him  to  his  face,  and  even  to  accuse  him  of  partiality  before 
the  council  (July  18). 

During  these  transactions,  serious  disturbances  occurred  in  Soot- 
land.  Lauderdale  had  ruled  that  country  with  great  severity,  and 
an  incident  at  last  happened  which  brought  on  an  insiurrection. 
The  Covenanters  were  much  enraged  against  Sharps,  the  primate, 
whom  they  considered  as  an  apostate  from  their  principles,  and 
found  an  unrelenting  persecutor  of  all  those  who  dissented  from 
the  established  worship.  A  body  of  them  falling  in  with  him  by 
•  For  flirtlier  details.  Me  Notw  and  niflSlTfttiiMtf.  p.  <0T. .  * 
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accident  on  tlie  road  near  St.  Andrews,  dragged  him  from  hte 
coach ;  tore  him  from  the  arms  of  his  daughter,  who  interposed 
with  cries  and  tears;  and  piercing  him  with  redoubled  wounds, 
left  htm  dead  on  the  spot,  and  immediately  dispersed  (May  B% 
The  assassins  retired  towards  Glasgow ;  obtaining  reinforcemeoto, 
they  appeared  in  arms  at  Rutherglen  (May  29),  and  defeated  a 
small  body  of  cavalry  under  Graham  of  ClaverhouBe,  at  Drumdog, 
near  Ijoudon  Hill  (June  8).  Pushing  en  to  Olaagow,  tfafty  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  city,  dispossessed  the  established  clergy, 
and  issued  proclamations,  in  which  they  declared  they  fought 
against  the  king's  supremscy,  against  popery  and  pMlacy;  and  a 
popish  successor.  But  though  they  suoceeded  in*  raising  an  army  of 
8000  men,  they  were  soon  dispersed  by  Monmouth,  whom  the  king 
had  sent  against  them,  at  the  battle  of  Botfawell  fiMdge  (June  22}, 

In  consequence  of  an  illness  of  the  king,  the  duke  of  Toric 
returned  to  England,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  sent  to  Scotland 
as  lord  high  commissioner.  He  is  accused  of  using  the  Covenanters 
with  great  cruelty,  but  the  evidence  on  which  the  accusation  rests 
is  doubtful. 

§  8.  The  plan  of  government  recommended  by  Temple  was  aocna 
abandoned.  Shaftesbury  was  dismissed  firom  the  presidency  of  the 
council,  and  became  more  violent  than  ever  in  hia  opposition  to  the 
court  (October  15).  Essex  also  quitted  the  ntototry,  and  jofaied 
the  opposition.  Temple  withdrew  to  his  books  and  his  gardens. 
Monmouth  was  sent  to  Holland.  But  Halifax  andSundarland  still 
continued  in  offtce ;  and  the  ministry  was  recruited  by  two  new  men 
who  afterwards  pla3red  a  conspicuous  part  in  public  life.  These 
were  Lawrence  Hyde,  the  seoond  eon  of  the  chancellor  Glarendon, 
who  succeeded  Essex  at  the  tieasury,  and  Sidney  Qodolphin. 

It  was  the  favour  and  countenance  of  the  parliament  whieh  hid 
chiefly  encouraged  the  rumour  of  plots ;  init  the  nation  had  got 
so  much  into  that  vein  of  credulity,  and  every  necessitous  villain 
was  so  much  incited  by  the  success  of  Gates  and  Bedloe,  that  even 
during  the  prorogation  the  people  were  not  allowed  to  remain  in 
tranquillity.  There  was  one  Dangerfield,  a  fellow  who  had  been 
burned  in  the  hand  for  crimes,  transported,  whipped,  pill<sied  four 
times,  fined  for  cheats,  outlawed  for  felony,  convicted  of  coining, 
and  exposed  to  all  the  public  infamy  which  the  laws  could  inflict 
on  the  basest  and  most  shameful  enormities.  The  credulity  of  tiie 
people,  and  the  humour  of  the  times,  enabled  even  this  man  to 
become  a  person  of  consequence.  He  was  the  author  of  a  new 
incident  called  the  Meal-iub  Plot,  from  the  place  where  some  papers 
relating  to  it  were  found.  Under  pretence  of  betraying  the  Co*- 
spiracies  of  the  presbyterians,  ho  had  been  countenanced  by  soma 
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isaiholics  of  co&ditioD^  and  hod  even  been  admlttod  to  the  duWs 
presenoe  and  the  king's;  and,  under  pretence  of  revealing  new 
popish  plots,  he  had  obtained  access  to  Shaftesbury  and  some  of 
the  popiOar  leaders.  Which  side  he  intended  to  cheat  is  uncertain, 
or  whether  he  did  not  raUier  mean  to  dieat  both ;  but  he  soon 
found  that  the  belief  of  the  nation  was  more  open  to  a  popish  than 
a  presbyterian  plot,  and  he  resolved  to  strike  in  with  the  prevailing 
humonr. 

The  dismissal  of  Shaftesbury  had  only  made  him  more  violent. 
.He  got  up  in  the  metDopoUs  an  immense  anti-popery  demonstration, 
attended  by  200,000  ponons,  on  November  17,  queen  Elizabeth's 
-accession,  in  which  tho  offigies  of  the  pope  and  the  devil,  sir  Ctoorge 
Jeffreys,  and  others  who  had  provoked  his  displeasure,  were  carried 
in  procession  and  bomt  at  Temple  Bar.  He  sou^t  to  win  popular 
favour  in  behalf'  of  Monmoiith^s  pretemnons.  to  the'  throne,  as  the 
only  security  against  French  invaders  and  popish  rebels.  To  ovei^ 
awe  the  eourt^  he  employed  emissaries  throughont  tlie  country  to 
.solicit  subscriptions  to  petitions  or  mAdr^us  playing  the  king  for 
the  speedy  meeting  of  parliament,  in  order  to  resist  the  ascendency  of 
popery  and  the  establishment  of  despotism.  No  man  understood 
better  the  arts  of  iniiaming  the  vilest  passions  of  the  muititatbe, 
and  no  one  was  more  unscrupulous  in  using  them.  Ohartes  was 
greatly  angered.  Hie  intolerable  factiousness  of  the  earl/ who 
trusted  too  much  to  the  king's  casinc^  or  indbleiiide,  had  at  last  the 
-effect  of  rousing  him  into  resistance.  Unlike  his  father,  Charles' IT* 
had  no  mind  to  sacrifice  his  ease  to  his  principles,  or  to  provoke  oppo>- 
sitiOB,  if  he  oould  possibly  avoid  it  Now  his  father's  fate  secined 
Jooming  over  his  own  head.  He  swore  though  the  whigs  might 
•*'  knock  out  his  brains,''  they  should  *'  never  cut  off  hi$  head."  He 
issued  a  proclamation  to  every  magistrate,  threatening  with  punish* 
.ment  all  those  who  should  subscribe  petitions  contrilry  to  the  laws 
of  l^e  land  A  reaction  followed.  The  friends  of  the  court  came 
forward  with  addresses  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  any  undue 
interference  with  the  royal  prerogative.  Thus  the  two  parties  ob- 
tained the  appellations  of  addremors  and  ahhwrera.  These  names 
were  soon  forgotten.  The  court  party  reproached  their  antagonists 
with  their  afiOnity  to  the  fanatical  c(»iventiolers  in  Scotland,  who 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Whigs  (sour  whey);  the  country  party 
found  a  resemblance  between  the  coiurtiecs  and  the  popish  banditti 
in  Ireland,  to  whom  the  appellation  of  Tory  was  affixed ;  and  thus 
•these  terms  came  into  general  use.    (Supplement,  Note  VIII.) 

In  order  to  keep  alive  the  ferment  against  popery,  Shaftesbury 
appeared  in  Westminster  Hall,  attended  by  several  persons  of  die* 
iinction,  and  presented  to  tho  grand  jury  of  iMiddleaex  tho  duko  of 
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York,  who  had  rettumed  from  Scotland  in  February,  1680,  as  a  popish 
recusant  (June  26).  While  the  jury  were  deliberating^  the  chief 
justice  sent  for  them,  and  suddenly  dismissed  them.  Shaftesbury, 
however,  obtained  his  end  by  showing  his  followers  the  desperate 
resolution  he  had  embraced,  never  to  admit  of  any  adcommodation 
with  the  duke,  who  returned  to  Scotland  (October  20). 

§9.  The  king  opened  his  fourth  parliament  (October  21,1680)  with 
a  speech  containing  many  mollifying  expressions,  offering  to  give 
them  any  satisfaction  for  the  security  of  the  pootesiant  religion ;  but 
the  commons  displayed  the  most  violent  and  refractory  disposition. 
Great  numbers  of  the  abhoners,  from  all  parts  of  England,  were 
seized  by  their  order ;  and  they  renewed  tiie  vote  of  the  former 
parliament,  which  affirmed  the  reality  of  the  horrid  popish  plot 
The  whole  tribe  of  informers  were  airlanded  and  rewarded; 
and  their  testimony,  however  frivolous  or  absurd,  met  with  a 
•favourable  reception.  The  king  was  applied  to  in  their  behalf  fur 
pensions  and  piurdons ;  and  doctor  Tonge  was  recommended  for  tlio 
first  considerable  church  preferment  which  should  become  vacant 
So  much  were  the  popular  leaders  determined  to  carry  matters  to 
extremities,  that,  in  less  than  a  week  after  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  a  motion  was  made  for  again  bringing  in  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Shaftesbury 
and  many  considerable  men  of  the  party  had  rendered  themselves 
iireooncilable  vrith  the  duke,  and  could  find  their  safety  no  way 
Imt  in  his  ruin.  Monmouth's  friends  hoped'  that  the  exclusion  of 
that  prince  would  make  way  for  their  patron;  and  the  country 
party  expected  that  the  king  would  at  last  be  obliged  to  yield  to 
their  demand.  Though  he  had  withdrawn  his  countenance  from 
Monmouth,  he  was  known  secretly  to  retain  a  great  affection  for 
him.  On  no  occasion  had  he  ever  been  found  to  persist  obstinately 
against  difficulties  and  importunity  ;  and  as  his  beloved  mistress, 
the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  had  been  engaged  to  unite  herself  with 
the  popular  party,  this  incident  was  regarded  as  a  favourable  prog- 
nostic of  their  success.  Sunderland,  secretary  of  state,  who  had 
linked  his  interest  with  that  of  the  duchess,  had  concurred  in  the 
same  measure.  The  debates  were  carried  on  with  great  violence  on 
both  sides.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  bill  passed  by  a  great 
majority  (November  11).  In  the  House  of  Peers  the  contest  was 
violent  Shaftesbury,  Sunderland,  and  Essex  argued  for  it;  Hali- 
&x  chiefly  conducted  the  debate  against  it,  and  disfdayed  an  extent 
of  capacity,  and  a  force  of  eloquence,  which  had  never  been  sur- 
passed in  that  assembly.  Ilie  king  was  present  during  the  whole 
debate,  which  was  prolonged  till  eleven  at  night  The  bill  was  thtowa 
out  by  a  considerable  majority.    The  commons  discorcred  muck 
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ill  humour  at  this  disappointment.  The  impeachment  of  the 
catholic  lords  in  the  Tower  was  revived ;  and  as  viscount  Stafford, 
from  his  age,  infirmities,  and  narrow  capacity,  was  deemed  the  least 
capable  of  defending  himself,  it  was  determined  to  make  him  the 
first  victim,  that  his  condemnation  might  pave  the  way  for  a  sen- 
tence against  the  rest.  The  witnesses  produced  against  the  prisoner 
were  Oates,  Dugdale,  and  Turherville.  The  prisoner  made  a  better 
defence  than  was  expected  either  by  his  friends  or  his  enemies. 
With  a  simplicity  and  tenderness  more  persuasive  than  the  greatest 
oratory,  he  still  made  jffotestations  of  his  innocence,  and  could  not 
forbear,  every  moment,  expressing  the  most  lively  surprise  and 
indignation  at  the  audacious  impudence  of  the  witnesses.  The 
peers,  after  a  solemn  trial  of  six  days,  gave  sentence  against  him  by 
a  majority  of  24.  Sta0wd  received  with  resignatiGn  the  fatal  ver- 
dict. **  Crod's  holy  name  be  praised  1 "  was  the  only  exclamation 
which  he  uttered.^  On  the  day  of  his  execution  (December  29),  the 
populace,  who  had  exulted  at  Stafford's  trial  and  condemnation, 
were  melted  into  tears  at  the  sight  of  that  tender  fortitude  which 
shone  forth  in  each  feature,  motion,  and  accent  of  this  aged  noble. 
Their  profound  silence  was  only  interrupted  by  sighs  and  groans. 
With  difficulty  they  found  speech  to  assent  to  thoee  protestations 
of  innocence  which  he  frequently  repeated.  "  We  believe  you,  my 
lord  I  **  "  God  bless  you,  my  lord  1 "  These  expressions  flowed  from 
them  with  a  faltering  accent.  The  executioner  himself  was  touched 
with  sympathy.  Twice  he  lifted  up  the  axe,  with  an  intent  to 
strike  the  feital  blow,  and  as  often  felt  his  resolution  to  fail  him.  A 
deep  sigh  was  heard  to  accompany  his  last  effort,  which  laid  Staf- 
ford for  ever  at  rest  All  the  spectators  seemed  to  feel  the  blow ; 
and  when  the  head  was  held  up  to  hem  with  the  usual  cry,  ''This 
is  the  head  of  a  traitor  1 "  no  clamour  of  assent  was  uttered.  Pity, 
remorse,  and  astonishment  had  taken  possession  of  every  heart, 
and  displayed  itself  in  every  countenance.  This  was  the  last  blood 
which  was  shed  on  account  of  the  popish  plot.  The  execution  of 
Stafford  gratified  the  prejudices  of  the  country  party,  but  it  con- 
tributed nothing  to  their  power  and  security ;  on  the  contrary,  by 
exciting  commiseration,  it  tended  still  further  to  increase  that 
disbelief  of  the  whole  plot  which  now  began  to  prevail. 

§  10.  The  violence  of  the  commons  continued.  On  January  5^ 
1681,  they  drew  up  articles  of  impeachment  agunst  the  lord  chief 
justice,  Scroggs,  for  discharging  the  grand  jury  when  the  duke  of 
York  was  presented  for  recusancy.    They  refused  all  supplies  until 

*  It  adds  to  the  Infamy  of  these  pro-  j  not  a  man  beloved,  espcciaUj  of  his  owa 
flwdinga  that  bis  near  relations  among     fiunily,"  says  Erelyn. 
Iks  Vtfn  Totfd  aflaliist  him. ,  » !Ic  was  |     .  ^         < 
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the  bUl  of  ezclunon  fthould  be  passed.  On  the  10th  they  resolved 
that  whoever  should  advise  his  majesty  to  prorogue  the  parliament 
should  be  adjudged  a  traitor.  Finding  them  in  this  humour,  the 
king  prorogued  them  on  the  10th,  and  dissolved  them  nine  days  after. 
His  fifth  parliament  met  at  Oxford  (March  21, 1681).  The  IcadexB 
of  the  exolusionists  came,  attended  not  only  by  their  servants  but 
by  numerous  bands  of  armed  partisans.  The  four  dty  members  in 
particular  were  followed  by  great  multitudes,  wearing  ribbons,  in 
which  were  woven  these  words.  Ko  popery  I  no  davery  I  The  king 
had  his  guards  regularly  mustered ;  his  party  likewiiio  endeavoured 
to  make  a  show  of  their  strength :  and,  on  the  whole,  the  assembly 
at  Oxford  rather  bore  the  appearance  of  a  tumultuous  Polish  diet» 
than  of  a  regular  fioglish  parliament. 

The  king,  in  his  speech,  offered  to  adopt  any  expedients  the  com- 
mons might  propose  to  allay  their  (can  of  a  popish  successor,  without 
altering  the  succession,  and  for  keeping  the  administration  in  pro* 
teatant  hands.  But  the  commons  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  ie& 
instantly  into  the  same  measures  as  their  predecessors  had  done— 
the  impeachment  of  Danby,  the  enquiry  into  the  popish  plot,  and 
the  bill  of  exclusion.  So  violent  were  they  on  this  last  articte,  that, 
though. one  of  the.  king's  ministers  proposed  that  the  duke  of  York 
should  be  banished,  during  life,  500  miles  from  England,  and  that 
on  the  king's  demise  the  next  heir  should  be  constituted  regent  with 
rogl^l  power,  even  this  ei^^edient,  which  left  the  duke  only  the  bars 
title  of  kiog»  eoitkl  not  command  the  assent  of  the  house.  No 
method  but  thek  own  of  excluding  the  duke  could  give  them  any 
satisfiEustion.  As  there  were  no  hopes  of  a  compromise,  Charles 
again  dissolred  the  parliament,  after  it  had  sat  only  seven  days. 
This  rigorous  measure,  though  it  might  have  been  foreseen,  excited 
Sjoch  astonishment  in  the  country  party  ns  deprived  them  of  aA 
spirit  and  reduced  them  to  desinir.  They  were  sensible,  though 
tpo  late,  that  the  king  had  finally  taken  his  resolution,  and  was  de« 
termined  to  endure  any  extremity  rather  than  submit  to  tlie  terms 
which  they  had  reserved  to  impose  upon  him.  They  found  that 
he  had  patiently  waited  till  af&iis  shonld  come  to  full  maturity; 
and,  having  now  engaged  a  national  party  on  his  side,  had  boldly 
set  his  enemies  at  defiance.  ■  The  violences  of  the  exolusionists 
were  everywhere  exdaimed  against  and  aggravated,  and  even  the 
reality  of  the  plot,  that  goeat  engine  of  their  authority,  was  now 
openly  called  in  questioh.  CQie  reaction  was  not  a  little  assisted  by  a 
declaration  published  by  the  king,  assigning  his  reasona  for  dissolvit^ 
parliament.  He  insisted  on  its  entire  neglect  of  the  public  interest* 
and  on  its  factious  proceedings ;  its  arbitary  vi  ilition  of  the  laws,,  in 
taking  his  subjects  into  custody  when  its  privileges  wore  not  i 
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oeraed;  its  doclaring  many  persons  enemies  to  the  king,  without 
process  of  law  or  hearing  their  defence ;  its  pertinacious  efforts  to 
render  him  contemptible  in  the  «ye8  of  his  subjects,  by  reducing 
him  to  the  most  helpless  condition.  This  declaration  was  received 
with  enthusiasm ;  loyal  addresses  poured  in,  congratulating  the  king 
on  his  deliverance  from  the  republicans^  and  offering  support.  The 
oelebrated  political  satire  of  Dryden,  called  ''Absalom  and  Achi- 
topheV  holding  up  to  unsparing  ridicule  the  characters  and  pre* 
tensions  of  the  whig  leaders^  helped  still  further  to  turn  the  scale; 
aiid,  instead  of  being  assailed,  the  king  wa.s  now  in  a  condition  to 
become  the  aggressor.  The  gang  of  spies,  witnesses,  and  informers, 
who  had  so  long  been  supported  and  encouraged  by  the  leading 
patriots,  finding  now  that  the  king  was  entirely  master,  turned  short 
upon  their  old  pations»  the  whigs,  and  ofifered  their  services  to  the 
ministers.  One  College,  aLondon  joiner,  who  had  become  extremely 
noted  for  his  zeal  against  popery,  and  who  had.  been  in  Oxford, 
anned  with  sword  and  pistol,  during  the  sittjmg  of  the  parliament, 
was  indicted  for  conspiracy.  The  witnesses  produced  against  him 
were  Dugdale,  Turberville,  and  others  who  had  before  given  eyi-^ 
dence  against  the  catholics.  College  was  condemned,  and  tha 
verdict  was  received  with  shouts  of  applause  (August  17). 


Madid  itraek  In  oomawmontloa  off  tlio  aoqnitUl  of  th«  Mtrl  of  ShaftoelraiT.  Obr, 
▲STono  o*iMiTi  DR  ssLAnasBURY.  Biist  to  right.  Rev. :  L.«TAifVB ;  »  Tiew  of 
London,  with  the  buu  appearing  from  behind  a  cloud;  below,  34  kov.  1681. 

$  11,  The  court  now  aimed  their  next  blow  at  Shaftesbury ;  and 
Tmrberville,  Smith,  and  others,  gave  information  of  high  treason 
against  their  former  patron.  There  was  found  in  his  possession  a 
manifesto  against  the  duke  of  York,  and  indications  of  a  design 
(as  it  was  said)  to  compel  the  king  to  submit  to  the  terms  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  whigs.  He  was  committed  to  prison,  and  his 
indictmcilt  was  presented  to  tho  grand  jury ;  but  the  sheriffs  of 
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Lcmdon  wero  engaged  deeply  to  the  country  party,  and  they  took 
care  to  name  a  jury  devoted  to  the  same  cauae.  As  far  as  swearing 
could  go,  the  treason  was  provod  against  Shaftesbury.  That  vetenoi 
leader  of  a  party,  inured  from  his  early  youth  to  faction  and 
intrigue,  to  cabals  and  conspiracies,  was  ropicfloated  as  betray-" 
ing  without  reserve  his  treasonable  intentions,  and  throwing  out 
outrageous  reproaches  upon  the  king,  such  as  none  but  men  of  low 
education  could  be  supposed  to  employ.  The  grand  jury  rejected 
the  indictment.  The  people  in  court  testified  their  joy  by  their  ac- 
clamations, which  were  echoed  throughout  the  city  (November  ^, 
1681).  ' 

In  March,  1682,  the  duke  of  York  left  Scotknd  to  visit  the  king 
at  Newmarket,  and  so  great  was  the  change  in  the  feelings  of  the 
city,  that  the  mayor  and  corporation  thought  good  to  congratulate 
the  king,  at  his  return,  on  the  safe  arrival  of  the  duke.  Shortly: 
before,  the  duke  had  held  a  parliament  in  Scotland,  in  which  a  test 
act  had  been  framed,  binding  all  persons  from  attempting  any 
alteration  in  church  and  state.  When  the  earl  of  Aiigyle  was 
sunmioned  to  take  the  test,  ho  attempted  to  make  distinctioDs, 
which  the  crown  lawyers  there  interpreted  into  a  capital  ofienco.* 
He  was  imprisoned  and  condemned,  but  made  his  escape  intd 
Holland,  and  his  estate  was  confiscated.  The  duke  on  his  return 
to  Scotland  was  shipwrecked  (May  6).  The  frigate  struck  upon 
a  rock;  among  the  few  survivors  was  Churchill,  aflenvards  the 
famous  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  owed  his  safety  mainly  to  the 
efforts  of  the  duke.  Having  constitu  ted  the  Scotch  council,  the  duke 
returned  to  England  (May  27),  was  met  by  the  king,  congratulated 
by  the  citizens,  and  bonfires  were  lighted  in  honour  of  his  safe 
return.  Charles,  however,  still  countenanced  the  duke's  opponent,. 
Halifax,  whom  he  created  a  marquess,  and  made  privy  seaL  Halifa:^ 
maintained  a  species  of  neutrality  between  the  parties,  and  wiia 
esteemed  the  head  of  that  small  body  known  by  the  denomination 
of  Trimmers.  Sunderland,  more  of  a  trimmer  even  than  Halifax, 
who  had  promoted  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  had  been  displaced  on 
that  account,  was,  with  the  duke's  oonsent,  again  brought  into 
the  administration.  Hyde,  created  earl  of  Rochester,  was  first  com- 
missioner of  the  treasury,  and  was  entirely  in  the  duke's  interests. 
As  the  power  of  the  whigs  was  greatest  in  the  corporate  towns,  it  ^^as 
resolved  to  proceed  against  them  by  a  writ  of  quo  warranto^  whiclii 
would  lead  to  a  strict  inquiry  by  what  warrant  they  claimed  theii* 
rights  and  privileges.  The  attack  began  upon  London.  After 
lengthy  proceedings,  it  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  its  charter 
by  imposing  an  illegal  tax,  and  by  circulating  a  libel  upon  the  king^ 
charging  him  with  interfering  with  the  liberties  of  his  subjects  bj 
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tlie  prarogatioB  of  parliamfint.  Tho  common  council  petitioned  and 
obtained  a  restoration  of  their  former  franchises ;  the  king  retaining 
a  Teto,  which  is  still  exercised,  on  the  appointment  of  the  lord 
mayor,  the  sheriffs,  the  recorder,  and  other  influential  officers.  These 
reforms  were  advantageous  and  honourable  to  the  city,  whatever 
opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  means  by  which  they  were  intro- 
duced, A  similar  course  was  taken,  for  the  next  five  years,  with 
other  oorporations,  and  procured  both  power  and  profit  to  the  crown; 

§  12.  In  the  spring  of  1681,  when  the  king  was  seized  with  a  fit 
of  sicjxuess  at  Windscx:,.  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  lord  William 
Bussell,  and  others,  instigated  by  the  restless  Shaftesbury,  had 
agreed,  in  case  it  should  prove  mortal,  to  rise  in  arms  and  to  opposa 
the  succession  of  the  duke.  Charles  recovered,  but  these  dangerous 
larojects  w^e  not  laid  aside.  Shaftesbury's  imprisonment  and  trial 
put  an  end  for  some  time  to  these  nuu^inations;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  new  sheriffs  of  London  were  chosen,  after  much  dispute^ 
that  they  were  revived.  M<mmouth  made  a  sort  of  triumphal  pro* 
gress  through  the  country,  doubtless  at  the  suggestion  of  Shaftes* 
bury.  The  gentry  and  nobility  in  several  counties  of  England  wero 
aoUcited  to  rise  in  anus.  The  whole  train  was  ready  to  take  fire^ 
but-  was  prevented  1^  the  caution  of  lord  Russell,  who  induced 
Monmouth  to  delay  the  enter^Nrise.  Shaftesbury  left  his  house  and 
wcretly  lurked  in  the  city.  Enraged  at  perpetual  cautions  and 
delays  in  an  enterprise  whick  he  thought  nothing  but  courage  and 
eelerity  could  render  effectual,  he  retired  into  Holland  (October  19| 
1682),  where  he  died  next  year  (January  22). 

After  Shaftesbuiy*s  flight,  the  conspirators  with  some  difficulty 
fenewed  their  correspondence  with  the  dty  malcontents,  and  a 
regular  project  of  an  insurrection  was  again  formed.  A  council  of 
six  was  erected,  consisting  of  Monmouth,  Bussell,  Essex,*  lord 
Howard  of  Esciick,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  John  Hampden,  grand** 
son  of  the  great  parliamentary  leader.  These  men  entered  into  an 
agreement  if^ith  Argyle  and  the  Scottish  malcontents,  and  insur- 
rections were  anew  projected  in  Cheshire  and  the  west,  as  well  as 
in  the  city.  The  conspirators  differed  extremely  in  their  views. 
Sidney  and  Essex  were  for  a  conunonwealth.  Monmouth  enter* 
tained  hopes  of  acquiring  the  crown.  Russell,  as  well  as  Hampden, 
intended  only  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  and  the  redress  of 
grievances.  -  Lord  Howard  was  ready  to  embrace  any  party  or 
design  recommended  by  his  immediate  interest     While  these 


^  The  tide  of  earl  of  Essex  became 

extinct  on  the  death  of  the  parliamentary 

gMieral  ta  1S4S.    The  earl  of  Enex  iiien- 

li^utA  la  th»  text  was  the  wm  of  lord 

23 


Oapel,  beheaded  In  1649  for  his  loyalty  to 
Charles  I.  Ho  was  created  earl  of  Essex 
in  1661,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  preaenl 
eafU  -....,» 
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schemes  Trere  concerted  among  the  leaden,  there  was  an  inferiot 
order  of  conspirators  who  carried  on  a  project  of  their  own.  Rnm-  . 
bold,  an  old  republican  officer,  was  a  maltster,  and  poaseased  a 
farm  called  the  Rye-house,  which  lay  on  the  road  to  Newmarket, 
whither  Charles  commonly  went  once  a  year  for  the  divernon  of 
the  races.  A  plan  was  formed  by  orertuming  a  cart  to  stop  the 
king's  coach  at  that  place,  while  they  might  fire  upon  him  from 
the  hedges,  and  be  enabled  afterwards,  through  by-lanea  and  acroes 
the  fields,  to  make  their  escape.  The  scheme  was  dkconcerteJ 
by  the  king  leaving  Newmarket  eight  days  sooner  than  he  in- 
tended (March  26, 1683),  in  consequence  of  a  fire.  Some  of  the 
conspirators  betrayed  the  plot;  and  colonel  Rumsey,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  conspiracy  of  Monmouth  and  the  others,  informed 
the  goremment  that  the  latter  had  been  aceustomed  to  bold  their 
meetings  at  the  house  of  Shepherd,  an  oninent  wine  merchant  in 
the  city.  Shepherd  was  immediately  apprehended,  and  had  not 
courage  to  maintain  fidelity  to  his  confederates  (July).  Upon  his 
information,  orders  were  issued  for  arresting  the  noblemen  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy.  Monmouth  absconded ;  Russell  was  sent  to  the 
Tower ;  Howard  was  taken,  while  he  concealed  himself  in  a  chimney, 
and  scrupled  not,  in  hopes  of  pardon,  to  reyeal  the  whole  conspiracy. 
Essex,  Sidney,  and  Hampden  were  immediately  apprehended  upon 
his  evidence.  Several  of  the  conspirfttors  in  the  Rye-house  plot 
were  condemned  and  executed.  From  their  trial  and  confession  it 
was  sufficiently  apparent  that  the  plan  of  an  insurrection  had  been 
regularly  formed,  and  that  even  the  assassination  had  been  oftea 
talked  of,  not  without  the  approbation  of  many  of  their  confederates. 
Lord  Russell  was  next  brought  to  trial.  The  witnesses  pmluced 
against  him  were  Rumsey,  Shepherd,  and  lord  Howard.  On  the 
whole,  it  was  undoubtedly  proved  that  the  insurrection  had  been 
deliberated  on  by  the  prisoner,  and  fully  resolved;  a  surprisal  of 
the  guards  deliberated  on,  but  not  fully  resolved ;  but  Howard,  the 
principal  witness,  stopped  short  of  accusing  him  of  any  design 
upon  the  king's  life.  Russell  contented  himself  with  protesting 
that  he  had  never  been  guilty  of  any  such  intention;  but  his  veracity 
would  not  allow  him  to  deny  the  consjHracy  for  an  insurrection. 
The  jury  were  men  of  fair  and  reputable  characters,  but  zealous 
royalists ;  after  a  short  deliberation,  they  brought  in  the  prisoner 
gidlty.  Applications  were  made  to  the  king  for  a  pardon.  It  ia 
•aid  that  money  to  the  amount  of  50,0001.  was  offered  to  the  duchess 
of  Portsmouth  by  the  old  earl  of  Bedford,  father  to  Russell.  The 
king  was  inexorable,  and  would  go  no  further  than  remitting  the 
more  Ignominious  part  of  the  sentence,  which  the  lawrequirea  to  be 
ipkonounced  against  traitors.    Russell's  consortj  a  w(MiUBi  of  virtue^' 
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daughter  and  heiress  of  tho  good  cari  of  Soiithampion,  threw  her5elt 
at  the  king's  feet,  and  pleaded  with  many  teard  the  merits  and 
loyalty  of  her  father  as  an  atonement  for  those  errors,  into  which 
honest,  however  mistaken,  principles  had  seduced  bor  husband. 
But  finding  all  applications  vain,  she  coUocted  courage,  and  not 
only  fortified  herself  against  the  fatal  blow,  but  endeavoured  by  her 
example  to  strengthen  the  resolution  of  her  unfortunate  laid.  With 
a  tender  and  decent  composure  they  took  leave  of  each  other  on 
the  day  of  his  execution.  "  The  bitterness  of  death  is  now.  past,'' 
said  he,  when  he  turned  from  her.  The  scaffold  was  erected  in 
{jincolnV  Inn  Fields.  Without  the  Kast  change  of  countenance, 
he  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  and  at  two  strokes  it  was  severed 
from  his  body  (July  21, 1683). 

On  the  day  that  lord  Russell  was  tried,  Essex  was  found  in  the 
Tower  with  his  throat  cut.  The  coroner's  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  self-murder.  Essex  was  subject  to  fits  of  deep  melancholy ;  yet 
the  murder  was  unscrupulously  ascribed  to  the  king  and  the  duke, 
who  happened  that  morning  to  |  ay  a  visit  to  the  Tower. 

Algernon  Sidney  was  next  brought  to  his  trial.  This  gallant 
person,  son  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  was  in  principle  a  republican, 
and  had  entered  deeply  into  the  war  against  the  late  king.  He  liad 
been  named  on  the  high  court  of  justice  which  tried  and  condenmod 
that  monarch,  but  he  thought  not  proper  to  take  his  seat  among 
the  judges,  and  had  opposed  Cromwell's  usurpation  with  zeal  and 
courage.  After  the  Restoration  he  went  into  voluntary  banishment ; 
but  in  1677,  having  obtained  the  king's  pardon,  he  returned  to 
England.  When  the  factions  arising  from  the  popish  plot  b^an 
to  run  high,  Sidney,  full  of  those  ideas  of  liberty  which  he  had 
imbibed  from  the  groat  examples  of  andquity,  joined  the  popuUr 
party ;  but  his  temper  was  sullen  and  morose,  his  conduct  deficient 
in  practical  good  sense,  and  his  fame  tarnished  by  acceptance  of 
bribes  from  the  French  king.  The  only  witness  who  deposed 
against  Sidney  was  lord  Howard;  but  as  the  law  required  two 
witnesses,  the  deficiency  was  supplied  by  producing  some  of 
his  papers,  in  which  he  maintained  the  lawfulness  of  resisting 
tyrants,  and  the  preference  of  liberty  to  the  government  of  a  single 
person.  Sir  George  Jeffreys,  who  had  been  created  lord  chief 
justice  (September  23),  presided  at  the  trial,  and  the  jury  Mas  easily 
prevailed  on  to  give  a  verdict  against  Sidney.  His  execution  followed 
a  few  days  after  (December  7) ;  but  he  had  too  much  greatness  of 
mind  to  deny  those  conspiracies  with  Monmouth  and  Russell  in 
which  he  had  been  an  accomplice.  He  rather  gloried  that  he  now 
Buffered  '*  for  that  good  dd  cause  in  which  he  had  been  engaged^" 
4tt  he  saii,  " from  his  earliest  youth." 
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Howard  was  also  the  sole  evidence  against  Hampden.  He  wav 
convicted  only  of  misdemeanour,  but  the  fine  imposed  upon  him 
was  no  less  than  40,0001. 

§  13.  Some  other  memorable  causes  were  tried  about  this  time. 
Oates,  convicted  of  having  called  the  duke  a  popish  traitor,  was 
condemned  in  damages  to  the  amount  of  100,000^.  (Jane  18, 1684). 
Sir  Samuel  Bamardiston  was  fined  10,0002.  because,  in  some  private 
letters,  which  had  been  intercepted,  he  had  reflected  on  the  govern* 
ment,  asserting  that  the  plot  for  which  Bussell  and  Sidney  were 
condemned  was  a  sham  (February  14). 

Monmouth  had  absconded  on  the  first  discovery  of  the  conspiracy; 
but  Halifax,  having  discovered  his  retreat,  prevailed  on  him  to  write 
two  letters  to  the  king  fdll  of  the  tenderest  and  most  submissive 
expressions.  The  king's  fondness  revived;  he  i)ermitted  Monmouth 
to  come  to  court  on  condition  of  his  making  a  confession  of  his 
offences.  He  obtained  his  pardon  in  due  form ;  but  finding  that 
by  taking  this  step  he  was  entirely  disgraced  with  his  party,  he 
instructed  his  emissaries  to  deny  that  he  had  ever  made  any  such 
confession  as  that  whidi  was  imputed  to  him,  asserting  it  was  an 
imposture  of  the  court.  Provoked  at  this  conduct,  the  king 
banished  Monmouth  from  his  presence,  and  afterwards  ordered 
him  to  qnit  the  kingdom. 

§  14.  The  duke  of  York  now  exercised  great  influence.  Through 
his  mediation  Danby  and  the  popish  lords  who  had  so  long  been 
confined  in  the  Tower  were  admitted  to  bail — a  measure  just  in 
itself,  but  deemed  a  great  encroachment  on  the  privileges  of  par* 
liament.  The  duke,  who  had  been  specially  exempted  from  the 
Test  Act,  was  restored  to  the  office  of  high-admiral.  But  James's 
hasty  counsels  gave  the  king  uneasiness.  He  was  one  day  over- 
heard to  say,  "  Brother,  I  am  too  old  to  go  again  on  my  travels; 
you  may  if  you  choose  it." 

On  the  2nd  February,  1685,  the  king  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
fit,  which  resembled  an  apoplexy ;  and  though  he  recovered  firom  it 
by  bleeding,  he  languished  only  a  few  days,  and  expired  on  the  6th, 
in  the  55th  year  of  his  age  and  the  25th  of  his  reign.  He  waa 
so  happy  in  a  good  constitution  of  body,  and  had  ever  heesi  so 
remarkably  careful  of  his  health,  that  his  death  struck  as  great  a 
surprise  into  his  subjects  as  if  he  had  been  cut  off  in  the  flower 
of  his  youth.  At  the  solicitation  of  the  duke  of  York,  he  received 
the  rites  of  the  Bomish  church  in  his  last  illness.  In  sodety, 
Charles  I L  was  the  most  amiaUe  and  engaging  of  men.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  most  shining  part  of  his  character ;  «nd  he  seems  to  have 
been  sensible  of  it,  for  he  was  fond  of  dix>{^ing  the  formality  of 
state,  and  of  relapsing  every  moment  into  the  companion.    In  h» 
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relations  'with  the  otlier  sex  he  was  loose  and  Immorai.  Yet  he 
-was  a  friendly  brother,  an  indulgent  father,  and  a  good-natured 
master.  As  a  sovereign  his  character  was  dangerous  to  his  people, 
and  dishonourable  to  himself.  Negligent  of  the  true  interests  of 
the  nation,  he  was  sparing  only  of  its  blood.  It  was  remarked  to 
Charles  that  he  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  nor  ever  did  a  wise  one ; 
which  he  admitted,  observing  that  his  words  were  his  own,  but 
his  actions  were  his  ministers'.* 


*  Hl8  favourite  bod,  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, by  Lucy  Walters,  waa  beheaded 
In  the  following  reign,  and  left  no  issue. 
By  the  duchess  of  Cleveland  (Barbara 
yilUers)  be  had  three  sons,  the  duke  of 
Southampton,  the  duke  of  Grafton  (an- 
cestor of  the  present  duke),  and  the  duke 


of  Northumberland.  The  duke  of  Ulch- 
mond  (the  ancestor  of  the  present  duke) 
was  his  son  by  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth 
(Louise  de  Querouaille) ;  and  the  duke 
of  St.  Albans  (also  the  ancestor  of  the 
present  duke)  was  hia  son  by  £leanar 
Qwynu. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HABEAS  CORPUS  ACT. 
31  Gab.  II.  c  2  (a  J>.  1679). 

This  celebrated  8tatnt«  did  not  intro- 
dnce  any  new  principle,  bat  only  con- 
Ibrmed  and  rendered  move  available  a 
i«m«dy  which  had  long  existed.  **The 
writ  of  Habeas  Oorpuit  requiring  a  return 
of  the  body  imprisoned  and  -the  cause  of 
his  detention,  and  hence  anciently  called 
corpiM  euM  catad,  was  in  familiar  use 
between  sul^Jcct  and  subject  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  Its  use  by  a  sutidect  against 
the  crown  has  not  been  traced  during  the 
time  of  the  Plantagenet  dynasty;  the 
earliest  preccdenU  known  being  of  the 
date  of  Henry  VII."  (See  Amos,  The 
Mnglisk  CorutUution  in  the  Reign  qf 
Otarles  If.,  p.  171,  and  the  authorities 
there  quoted.)  The  privilege  of  HaJbeat 
Oorptu  was  twice  solemnly  confirmed  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  L,  first  by  the  Pcti- 
tiun  of  Right  (1623),  and  secondly  by  the 
statute  abolishing  the  Star  Chamber  and 
other  arbitrary  courts  (1640),  which  con- 
tained a  clause  that  any  person  impri- 
soned by  orders  of  the  abolished  courts, 
or  by  command  or  wari«.itc  of  the  king  or 
any  of  his  council,  should  be  entitled  to  a 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  from  the  courts  of 
King's  Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  without 
delay  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever. 
But  as  Oiarles  II.  and  his  ministers  still 


found  means  to  evade  these  enactmenta* 
the  celebrated  statute  was  passed  in  16T9. 
known  as  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Its 
principal  author  was  lord  Shaftesburr, 
and  it  was  for  many  years  called  "  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  Act."    It  enacts  :— 

"1.  That  on  complaint  and  request  Sn 
writing  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person 
committed  and  charged  -with  any  crime 
(unless  committed  for  treason  or  felony 
expressed  in  the  warrant ;  or  as  accessory 
or  on  suspicion  of  being  accessory  before 
the  fiict  to  any  petit  treason  or  felony ;  or 
upon  suspicion  of  such  petit  treason  or 
felony  pliUnly  expressed  in  the  warrant ; 
or  unless  he  is  convicted  or  charged  in 
execution  by  legal  process),  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, or  any  of  the  Judges  in  vacation, 
upon  viewing  a  copy  of  the  warrant  or 
afRdavit  that  a  copy  is  denied,  shall  (un- 
less the  party  has  neglected  for  two  terms 
to  apply  to  any  court  for  his  enlargement) 
award  a  habeas  corpus  for  such  prisoner, 
returnable  immediately  before  himself  or 
any  other  ot  the  Judges ;  and  upon  the  re- 
turn made  shall  discharge  the  party,  if 
twilable,  upon  giving  security  to  appear 
and  answer  to  the  accusation  in  the 
proper  court  of  judicature.  2.  That  such 
writs  shall  be  Indorsed  sis  granted  in  pur- 
suance of  this  act.  and  signed  by  the  per- 
son awarding  them.  3.  That  the  writ 
shaU  be  returned  and  the  prisoner  broughl 
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.  op  within  a  limited  thne  according  to  tbe 
'  distance,  not  exceeding  in  any  caae  twenty 
days.  4.  That  offlcera  and  keepers  neg- 
lecting to  make  nue  retnrns,  or  not 
delivering  to  the  prisoner  or  his  agent 
within  six  boars  after  demand  a  copy  of 
the  warrant  of  commitment,  or  shifting 
the  cuMoiiv  <tt  the  prteoner  from  one  to 
another  w<tho«t  sufBcient  reason  or 
authority  (specified  m  the  act;,  shall  for 
the  Urst  offence  furfeit  lOOZ.,  and  for  the 
second  jffencA  30<M.,  to  the  party  grieved, 
and  be  disabled  to  bold  his  office.  5.  That 
no  person  once  delivered  by  kabeeu 
corpus  shall  be  recommitted  for  the 
'same  offence,  on  penalty  of  SOOl.  6.  That 
every  person  committed  for  treason  or 
felony  shall,  if  he  requires  it,  the  first 
week  of  the  next  term,  or  the  first  day  of 
the  next  session  of  Ojier  and  terminer,  be 
indicted  In  tlijtt  term  or  session,  or  else 
admitted  to  b.ill.  unless  the  king's  wit- 
nesses cannot  bs  prodacsd  at  that  time  { 
and  if  acquitted,  or  not  indicted  and  tried 
in  the  second  term  or  session,  he  shall  be 
discharged  fhim  his  imprisonment  for 
sach  imputed  offence;  but  that  no  per- 
son, after  the  assises  shall  be  open  for  the 
county  in  whfeh  he  is  detained,  shall  be 
removed  by  kabeoM  etnptu  till  after  the 
assises  are  ended,  but  shall  be  left  to  the 
iostiee  of  the  Judges  of  assize.  7.  That 
any  such  prisoner  may  move  for  and 
oMain  h^  Aoteat  corput  as  well  out  of 


the  CSiancery  or  Exdieqoer  as  out  <^  tlw 
King's  Bench  or  Common  Pless ;  and  the 
lord  chancellor  or  Judges  denying  the 
same  on  sight  of  the  wammt  or- oath  that 
the  same  is  refused,  Ibrfeita  seveEally  to 
the  party  grieved  the  sum  of  50ul.  8. 
That  this  writ  of  kabeoi  eorpua  shall  nm 
Into  the  connties  palatine,  cinqoe  porta, 
and  other  privileged  places,  and  the 
islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  9.  That 
n6  inhabitant  of  England  (except  persona 
contracting  or  convicts  praying  to  bo 
transported,  or  having  committed  some 
capital  offence  in  the  place  to  which  they 
are  Knt)  shall  be  sent  prisoner  to  Soot- 
land,  Ireland,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  or  any 
places  b?rond  the  seas  within  or  without 
the  king's  dominions,  on  pain  that  the 
party  committing,  his  advisers,  aiders, 
and  assistants  shall  forfeit  to  the  party 
aggrieved  a  sum  not  less  than  5002..  to  bo 
recovered  with  treble  costs ;  shall  be  dis- 
abled to  bear  any  office  of  trust  or  profit ; 
ihall  iii6ur  the  penalties  of  pretmmnirt : 
and  shall  be  incapable  of  the  king's 
pardon ." 

.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  confined 
to  criminal  cases,  but  by  the  56  Geo.  III. 
c.  100,  it  was  extended  not  only  to  citos 
of  illegal  restraint  by  snt^Ject  on  «ul||eet» 
but  alra  to  those  in  which  the  crown  has 
an  intercft,  as  in  instances  of  imprwi 
ment  or  smuggling.— See  Jvcrr's  Bkuk" 
stofM.  m.  137 ;  Amos,  p,  301. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 
JAMES  n.,  h.  A.D.  1633;  r.  1685-1688;  6b.  1701. 

§  1.  Accession    of  James.     His  arbitrary   proceedings.     Conviction  and 

Sanishment  of  Titus  Oates.  §  2.  Invasion  and  execution  of  Ar^yle. 
[onmouth's  invasion,  defeat,  and  execntion.  §  3.  Cruelties  of  Kirke 
and  Jeffreys.  §  4.  A  parliament.  Popish  measores.  §  5.  Court  •( 
High  Commission  revived.  Sentence  against  the  bishop  of  London. 
Penal  laws  suspended.  Embassy  to  Rome.  §  6.  The  king's  violent 
proceedings  with  corporations.  .Affair  of  Magdalen  college.  Impnson- 
ment  and  trial  of  the  seven  bishops.  §  7.  Birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
Conduct  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  §  8.  Coalition  of  parties  in  his 
favour.  The  king  retracts  his  measures.  §  9.  The  prince  of  Orange 
lands  at  Torbay.  The  king  deserted  by  the  army  and  by  his  family. 
§  10.  The  king's  flight.  His  character.  §  11.  Convention  summoned. 
Debates.  Settlement  of  the  crown.  §  12.  Review  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty.  Principles  of  government.  §  13.  Foreign  aflUrs.  §  14. 
Internal  state  of  England.  §  15.  Revenue.  Army  and  navy.  §  16. 
Colonies  and  commerce.     §  17.  Manners,  literature,  art,  etc. 

S  1.  The  first  act  of  James's  reiga  was  to  summon  the  privy 
council,  where,  after  some  praises  bestowed  on  the  memory  of  his 
predecessor,  "  I  shall  make  it  my  endeavour,*'  he  said,  *'  to  preserve 
the  government,  both  in  church  and  state,  as  it  is  now  by  law  estab- 
lished." But  the  first  exercise  of  his  authority  seemed  little  in 
hannony  with  these  professions.     Before  parliament  could  be  m» 
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flembled,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  the  customs  and  excise 
to  be  collected  as  usual.  He  excused  this  act  by  stating  that  the 
necessities  of  trade  required  it,  and  that  the  forthcoming  parliament 
would  settle,  without  doubt,  a  sufficient  reyenue  on  the  crown  for 
the  service  of  government.  He  went  openly,  and  in  royal  state,  to 
mass,  and  liberated  from  prison,  on  his  own  authority,  Romanists 
and  nonconformists.  The  earl  of  Danby  and  the  Roman  catholic 
lords  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  charge  of  TitUs  Oatcs  wero 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  discharged.  Neverthe- 
less all  the  chief  offices  of  the  crown  continued  still  in  the  hands  of 
protestants.  Rochester  was  made  treasurer ;  his  brother  Clarendon 
lord  privy  seal ;  Cbdolphin  chamberlain  to  the  queen ;  Sunderland 
secretary  of  state ;  Halifax  president  of  the  council.  On  the  23rcl 
of  April  James  and  his  queen  were  crowned  by  archbishop  Sancroffc 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  communion  and  a  few  minor  cere- 
monies only  were  omitted.  Parliament  assembled  on  May  19. 
Many  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  were  strongly  biased  in  favour 
of  the  crown,  but  it  also  o<mtained  no  small  number  of  the  king^a 
former  enemies,  the  exdusionists.  On  the  2^d  the  king  repeated 
the  declaration  he  had  already  made,  adding  that  he  desired  the 
continuance  of  his  revenues  as  they  were  granted  to  his  predecessor. 
To  this  the  commons  unanimously  assented,  proposing  to  a<;sist 
him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  against  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who 
had  broken  out  into  rebellion. 

Three  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament  Oates  was  convicted 
of  perjury  on  two  indictments,  was  fined  1000  marks  on  each,  and 
sentenced  to  be  whipped  on  two  different  days  from  Aldgate  to 
ibTet^ate,  and  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn,  to  be  imprisoned  during 
life,  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory  five  times  every  year.  Oates 
survived  this  terrible  sentence.  At  the  Revolution  he  was  sought 
out  by  William  III.,  received  from  the  king  a  pension,  and  died 
in  1705. 

§  2.  Monmouth,  when  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom  during  the 
late  reign,  had  retired  to  Holland,  where  he  was  well  received  by 
the  prince  of  Orange.  Pushed  on  by  his  followers,  and  especially  by 
the  earl  of  Argyle,  contrary  to  his  judgment  as  well  as  inclination, 
he  made  a  rash  and  premature  descent  upon  England.  The  fate 
of  Argyle,  however,  was  decided  before  that  of  Monmouth.  Having 
landed  in  Argyleshire  in  May,  1685,  he  collected  and  armed  a 
body  of  about  2500  men  ;  but  his  small  and  still  decreasing  army, 
after  wandering  about  for  a  little  time,  was  at  last  dissipated  with- 
out a  battle.  Argyle  himself,  in  attempting  to  escajxi,  was  seized 
and  carried  to  Edinburgh,  where,  after  enduring  many  indignitiea 
with  a  gallant  spirit,  he  was  publicly  executed  (June  aO)» 
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Meanwhile  Monmouth,  leaving  Holland  in  three  shlfw,  with  a 
small  forco  of  150  men,  but  with  equipments  for  an  army,  had 
landed  at  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire  (June  11).  So  popular  was  his  name, 
that  in  four  days  he  had  assembled  above  2000  horse  and  foot.  Most 
of  them  were  the  lowest  of  the  people ;  and  the  declaration  which  he 
published  was  chiefly  calculated  to  suit  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar, 
or  the  most  bigoted  of  the  whig  party.  He  called  the  king,  duke  of 
York ;  and  denominated  him  a  traitor,  a  tyrant,  an  assassin,  and  a 
popish  usurper.  He  imputed  to  him  the  fire  of  London,  the  murder 
of  Godfrey  and  of  Essex,  nay,  the  poisoning  of  the  late  king;  and 
he  invited  all  the  people  to  join  in  opposition  to  his  t3rranny. 

At  Taunton,  where  twenty-six  young  maids  presented  him  with  a 
pair  of  colours,  their  handiwork,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  Bible, 
Monmouth  took  upon  himself  the  title  of  king.  His  numbers  had 
now  increased  to  5000 ;  and  he  was  obliged  every  day,  for  want 
of  arms,  to  dismiss  many  who  crowded  to  his  standard.  He  entered 
Bridgewater,  Wells,  Frome,  and  was  proclaimed  in  all  these  places ; 
but  forgetting  that  such  desperate  enterprises  can  only  be  ren- 
dered successful  by  the  most  adventurous  courage,  he  allowed  the 
expectations  of  the  people  to  languish,  without  attempting  any 
considerable  undertaking. 

The  king's  forces,  under  the  command  of  Feversham  and 
Churchill,  now  advanced  against  him ;  and  Monmouth,  observing 
that  no  considerable  persons  joined  him,  finding  that  an  insurrection 
which  was  projected  in  the  city  had  not  taken  place,  and  hearing 
that  Argyle,  his  confederate,  was  already  defeated  and  taken,  sunk 
into  despondency.  He  had  resolved  to  withdraw,  and  leave  his 
unhappy  followers  to  their  fate;  but  was  encouraged,  by  the  negli- 
gent dispositioa  made  by  Feversham,  to  attack  the  king's  army 
at  Sedgemoor,  near  Bridgewater,  and  might  have  obtained  a  victory 
had  not  his  own  misconduct  and  the  cowardice  of  lord  Grey,  who 
commanded  his  cavalry,  prevented  it.  After  a  combat  of  three 
hours  the  rebels  gave  way,  and  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter 
(July  6).  Monmouth  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  above  20  miles, 
till  his  horse  sank  under  him.  He  then  changed  clothes  with  a 
peasant  in  order  to  conceal  himself.  The  peasant  was  discovered 
by  the  pursuers,  who  now  redoubled  the  diligence  of  their  search. 
At  last  the  unhappy  Monmouth  was  found  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  a  ditch,  covered  with  fern,  in  Cranbom  Chase ;  his  body  de- 
pressed with  fatigue  and  hunger ;  his  mind,  by  the  memory  «f  past 
misfortunes,  and  by  the  prospect  of  future  disasters  (July  8).  He 
burst  into  tears  when  seized  by  his  enemies,  and  he  seemed  still 
to  indulge  the  fond  hope  and  desire  of  life.  He  wrote  to  James 
a  most  submissive  letter,  conjuring  him  to  spare  the  issue  of  i 
23* 
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brother  who  had  alwitys  been  strongly  attached  to  his  interest. 
He  had  a  secret,  he  said,  to  reveal,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
king's  safety.  Brought  to  London  fire  days  after,  he  stood  before 
the  king  with  his  hands  free  and  his  arms  tied  behind  him.  Twice 
be  fell  on  his  knees  and  begged  his  life  with  the  most  abjoct 
entreaties.  But  James  remaintfd  inexorable.  Either  Monmouth 
;bad  no  secret  to  reveal  or  .on  reflection  altered  his  mind.  "Is 
.there  no  hope  for  me,  sire  ?  "  said  the  unhappy  prisoner.  James 
■miade  no  reply.  The  same  day  the  duke  was  attainted  in  parlia- 
inent.  He  prepared  himself  for  death,  with  a  spirit  better  suited 
to  his  rank  and  character.  He  appeared  on  the  scaffold,  on  Tower 
.fitll,  in  a  long  peruke  and  a  grey  suit  lined  with  black.  He  warned 
,the  executioner  not  to  fall  into  the  error  which  he  had  committed 
in  beheadii^  Russell,  where  it  had  been  necessary  to  repeat  the 
blow.  The  precaution  served  only  to  dismay  the  executioner.  He 
struck  a  feeble  blow  on  Monmouth,  who  raised  his  head  from  the 
block  and  looked  him  in  the  face,  as  if  reproaching  him  for  his 
failure.  He  then  laid  down  his  head  a  second  time,  and  the 
executioner  struck  him  again,  to  no  purpose.  Throwing  aside  the 
axe,  he  cried  out  that  he  was  incapable  of  finishing  the  bloody  office. 
The  sheriff  obliged  him  to  renew  the  attempt,  and  at  two  blows 
inore  the  head  was  severed  from  the  body^  amidst  the  tears  of  the 
spectators  (July  16, 1686). 

§  3.  When  Monmouth  fled,  the  peasants  and  miners  fought 
bravely,  and  300  of  the  royal  troops  fell  dead  on  the  field.  Fever- 
aham  pursued  the  fugitives,  and  hanged  20  prisoners  without  trial ; 
but  he  was  outdone  by  (-olonel  Kirke,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who 
•had  long  served  at  Tangier,  and  had  contracted,  from  his  inter- 
course with  the  Moors,  an  inhumanity  less  known  in  European  and 
in  free  countries.  At  his  entry  into  Bridgewater,  three  days  after 
ihe  battle,  he  executed  nine  of  the  insurgents  for  high  treason,  with- 
out any  trial.  Other  barbarous  actions  are  related  of  him  and  his 
soldiers,  whom,  by  way  of  pleasantry,  he  used  to  call  his  lambtt, 
from  the  device  whicb  they  bore  on  their  colours,  an  appellation 
long  remembered  with  horror  in  the  west  of  England.* 

To  punish  those  who  had  taken  jmrt  in  the  rebellion,  the  lord 
chief  justice,  Jeffreys,  was  sent  into  the  west,  with  four  other 
judges,  to  try  the  rebel  prisoners  (August  26).    He  opened  his 


*  This  was  the  tnOga  they  bad  adopted 
In  their  wan  with  the  Moon  to  algnUy 
that  they  were  Christians.  Coane,  bow- 
ever,  and  bmUl  as  Kirke  and  JelRvya 
might  be,  theee  and  similar  stories  must 
not  be  impUeitiy  aceepted.  Many  of 
them  were  ffroes  ezaggeraUons ; 


were  dbrications  to  serre  the  pnrpoees 
of  the  Bevolution,  and  render  the  reign 
of  James  more  odious  by  the  contrast. 
It  was  in  Somersetshire,  and  at  Taunton 
in  partlcolar,  Uiat  James  II.  foond  hb 
in  1W2. 
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court  at  Winchester  with  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Alico  Lisle,  the  widbtr 
of  one  of  king  Charles's  judges.  Sbo  was  convicted  of  harbouring 
two  of  the  rebels,  and,  with  great  barbarity,  was  sentenced  to 
be  burnt.  Throi^h  the  influence  of  the  clergy  she  obtained  a 
TespitOy  but  only  to  suffer  death  by  beheading  (iSeptembcr  2). 
The  commission  passed  through  the  tainted  disfericts^  complying 
strictly  with  the  legal  forms,  but  with  indecent  haste,  and  marking 
all  their  proceedings  with  merciless  severity.  Women  as  well  as 
men  were  condemned  and  executed  for  harbouring  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  rebellion;  and,  according  to  the  barbarous 
usago  of  the  times,  in  the  case  of  treason,  their  mangled  limbs 
were  exposed  in  the  streets^  the  highways,  and  on  public  buildings, 
to  strike,  the  passers-by  with  the  greater  terror.  Besides  Mrs- 
Lisle,  the  burning  of  Mrs.  Gaunt,  for  a  similar  o£fcnce,  was  espe- 
cially cruel  and  unjust.*  In  this  way,  it.  has  been  computed  that 
more  than  .200  persons  suffered.  Even  those  who  received  pardon 
were  obliged  to  atone  for  their  guilt  by  fines  which  reduced  them 
to  beggary ;  or,  where  their  former  poverty  made  them  incapable 
of  paying,  were  condemned  to  cruel  whippings  or  severe  imprison- 
ments. Jeffreys,  was  #oon  after  created  chancellor  (September  28). 
The  insurrection  in  Scotland  was  quelled  with  little  bloodshed.  The 
Scotch  parliament  showed  entire  subserviency  to  the  government. 
§  4.  On  November  9,  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  James 
avowed  his  gratitude  to  many  catholic  officers  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  his  service,  and  his  determination  to  pro- 
tect them.  The  declaration  struck  terror  into  the  church,  which 
had  hitherto  been  the  chief  support  of  monarchy ;  and  it  even  dis- 
gusted the  army.  .At  the  same  time  the  revocation  by  Louis  XIV. 
of  the  edict,  of  Nantes,  granted  by  Henry  lY.  in  favour  of  his 
jNTotestant  subjects,  tended  mightily  to  excite  the  animosity  of  the 
nation  against  the  Boman  catholics.  Above  500,000  of  the  must 
useful  and  industrious  subjects  deserted  France ;  and  exported, 
together  with  immense  sums  of  money,  those  arts  and  manufactures 
which  had  chiefly  tended  to  enrich  that  kingdom.  Nearly 
60,000  refugees  passed  over  into  England ;  and  all  men  were  dis- 
posed, from  their  representations,  to  entertain  the  utmost  horror 
of  the  projects  which  they  apprehended  to  be  formed  by  the  king 
for  the  abolition  of  the  protestant  religion.  The  smallest  approach 
towardd  the  introduction  of  popery,  in  the  present  disposition  of  the 
people,  afforded  reason  for  jealousy.  Yet  the  king  was  resolute ;  an4» 
having  failed  to  convince  the  parliament,  he  made  an  attempt,  witti 
more  success,  for  establishing  his  dispensing  power  by  a  verdict  of 
•the  judges  (December).      A  feigned  action  was  institute il.     Sif 
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Edward  Hales,  a  new  proselyte,  had  accepted  a  oommission  of 
colonel;  and  directions  were  given  to  his  coachman  to  prosecute 
him  for  the  penalty  of  5007.  which  the  Test  Act  had  granted  to 
informers  (June  16, 1686).  Before  the  cause  was  tried,  four  of  the 
judges — Jones,  Montague,  Charlton,  and  Nevil — were  displaced 
(April  21).  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  the  chief  justioe,  declared  that 
thero  was  nothing  with  which  the  king  might  not  dispense ;  and 
when  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  judges,  eleven  out  of  the  twelve 
adhered  to  thia  decision.  The  nation  thought  the  dispensing 
power  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to  liberty.  It  was  not  likely  that 
an  authority  which  James  had  assumed  through  so  many  obstacles 
would  in  his  hands  lie  long  idle  and  unemployed.  Four  catholic 
lords  were  brought  into  the  privy  council-^owys,  Arundel,  Bellasis, 
and  Dover  (August  16,  1686),  Halifax  had  been  dismissed  already, 
and  the  office  of  privy  seal  given  to  Arundel  Tho  king  was  open 
as  well  as  zealous  in  his  desire  of  making  converts ;  and  men  plainly 
saw  that  the  only  way  to  acquire  his  affection  and  confidence  was  to 
sacrifice  their  religion.  Sunderland  had  not  scrupled  to  gain  favour 
at  this  price,  and  Rochester,  tho  treasurer,  though  tho  king's  brother- 
in-law,  had  been  turned  out  of  office  because  he  refused  to  give  a 
similar  instance  of  complaisance  (December,  1685).  Tiio  treasury 
was  put  in  commission,  and  Bellasis  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it. 
In  Scotland  James's  zeal  for  proselytism  was  still  more  successful. 
1  n  Ireland  the  mask  was  wholly  taken  off.  The  duke  of  Ormond  had 
been  recalled  (March  27, 1685),  and  the  whole  power  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  Talbot,  soon  after  created  carl  of  Tyrconnel-*a  man  carried 
away  by  the  blindness  of  his  prejudices,  and  tho  fury  of  his  temper, 
with  immeasurable  ardour  for  the  catholic  cause.  Protestants  were 
disarmed  on  pretence  of  securing  the  public  peace.  The  army  was 
new-modelled ;  the  militia,  with  most  of  its  officers,  being  pro- 
testants,  and  conristing  of  4000  or  5000  men,  wore  disbanded,  and 
deprived  of  their  arms  and  regimentals.  When  Clarendon,  who  had 
been  named  lord-lieutenant,  came  over,  he  soon  found  that,  as  he 
had  refused  to  give  the  king  the  desired  pledge  of  fidelity  by 
changing  his  religion,  he  possessed  little  credit  or  authority ;  and  he 
was  even  a  kind  of  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Tyrconnel.  All  judi- 
cious persons  of  the  Koman  catholic  communion  were  disgusted 
with  these  violent  measures,  and  easily  foresaw  tho  consequences. 

§  5.  The  proceedings  of  the  court  awakened  the  alann  of  the 
established  church.  Instead  of  avoiding  controversy,  according  to 
the  king's  injunctions,  the  preachers  everywhere  declaimed  against 
popery ;  and  among  the  rest,  doctor  Sharp,  rector  of  St.  Giles's, 
London,  i)articularly  distinguished  himself.  His  discourses  gave 
great  offcnci;  at  court ;  and  poeitiTe  orders  were  issued  to  ComptOD, 
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bidiop  of  LondoB,  to  stispend  Sharp  till  his  majesty's  farther  pleasure 
(June,  1686).  The  prelate  replied  that  he  was  not  empowered  to  in- 
flict puniahmentin  such  a  summary  manner,  even  upon  the  greatest 
delinquent.  But  neither  this  obvious  reason,  nor  the  most  dutiful 
submissions,  both  of  the  prelate  and  of  Sharp  himself,  could  appease 
the  king.  The  court  of  High  Commission  had  been  abolished  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  by  act  of  parliament ;  aud  although  that  act 
was  partly  repealed  after  the  Restoration,  yet  the  clause  was 
retained  which  prohibited  its  re-erection  in  all  future  times.  An 
ecclesiastical  commission  was  issued  anew,  almost  in  the  words 
which  created  the  court  under  Elizabeth,  and  seven  commissioners 
were  vested  with  full  and  unlimited  authority  over  the  church  of 
England  (August  16,  1686).  The  bishop  of  London  was  cited 
before  them,  and  by  a  majority  of  votes  he,  as  well  as  Sharp,  was 
suspended. 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  short  reign  consists  of  attempts,  always 
imprudent,  often  ill^al,  sometimes  both,  against  whatever  was 
most  loved  and  revered  by  the  nation.  Not  content  with  granting 
dispensations  to  particular  persons,  the  king  assumed  a  power  of 
issuing  a  declaration  of  general  indulgence,  and  of  suspending  at 
once  all  the  penal  statute?,  by  which  conformity  was  required  to 
the  established  religion.  In  this  declaration  he  promised  that  he 
would  maintain  his  loving  subjects  in  all  their  properties  and  pos- 
sessions, as  well  of  church  and  abbey  lands  as  of  any  other.  Men 
thought  that  if  the  full  establishment  of  popery  were  not  at  hand, 
this  promise  was  quite  superfluous ;  and  they  concluded  that  the 
king  was  so  replete  with  joy  on  the  prospect  of  that  glorious  event, 
that  he  could  not,  even  for  a  moment,  refrain  from  expressing  It. 
But  what  afforded  the  most  alarming  prospect  was  the  continuance 
and  even  increase  of  the  violent  and  precipitate  conduct  of  affairs 
tn  Ireland.  Clarendon  was  dismissed,  and  Tyrconnel  set  in  his 
place.  The  catholics  were  put  in  possession  of  the  council-table, 
of  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  of  the  bench  of  justices.  The 
charters  of  Dublin  and  of  all  the  corporations  were  annulled ;  and 
new  chartera  were  granted,  subjecting  the  corporations  to  the  will 
of  the  sovereign.  The  protestant  freemen  were  expelled,  and  catho- 
lics introduced ;  and  as  they  were  always  the  majority  in  number, 
they  were  now  invested  with  the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom. 
But,  not  content  with  discovering  in  his  own  kingdom  the  im- 
prudence of  his  conduct,  the  king  was  resolved  that  all  Europe 
should  be  witness  of  it.  He  publicly  sent  the  earl  of  Castlemaine 
AS  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Home,  in  order  to  express  his  obedi- 
ence to  the  pope,  and  to  make  advances  for  reconciting  his  king- 
doms, in  form,  to  the  catholic  communion.    The  ^wpe  in  return 
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sent  Francisco  d'Adda  as  nuncio  to  England  (July  3, 1687);  'and 
though  any  communication  with  the  pope  waa  treaaon,  yet  so  little 
regard  did  the  king  pay  to  the  laws  that  he  gave  the  nuncio  & 
public  and  solemn  reception  at  Windsor.  Four  catholic  bishops 
were  publicly  consecrated  in  the  king's  chapel ;  the  regular  clergy 
of  that  communion  appeared  at  court  in  the  habits  of  their  order; 
and  some  of  them  were  so  indiscreet  as  to  boast  that  in  a  little  time 
they  hoped  to  walk  in  procession  through  the  capital.  Disgusted 
with  these  proceedings,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  lord  Lumley,  and 
adiuiral  Herbert  resigned.  The  whole  conduct  of  affairs  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland  and  lather  Fetre,  of  whom  tfaa 
former  was  as  dishonest  as  the  latter  was  incapable. 

§  6.  By  the  practice  of  annulling  the  charters,  the  king  had  bo- 
come  master  of  all  the  corporations,  and  could  at  pleasure  change 
eyerywhere  the  whole  magistracy.  The  chiux^h  party,  thenfon^ 
was  deprived  of  authority;  and,  by  an  unnatural  and  impolitic 
coalition,  the  dissenters  were,  first  in  London  and  afterwards  in 
every  other  corporation,  substituted  in  their  place.  Not  content 
with  this  violent  and  dangerous  innovation,  the  king  appointed 
certain  regulators  to  examine  the  qualifications  of  electors;  and 
directions  were  given  them  to  exclude  all  such  as  adhered  to  the 
(est  and  penal  statutes.  He  sought  to  bring  over  the  chief  public 
functionaries  to  his  views  in  private  conferences  which  were  thei^ 
called  closetings.  The  whole  power  in  Ireland  had  been  committed 
to  catholics.  In  Scotland,  the  ministers  whom  the  king  chiefly 
trusted  were  converts  to  that  religion.  The  great  offices  in  England, 
civil  and  military,  were  gradually  transferred  from  the  protestants. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  open  the  door  in  the  church  and  univer- 
sities to  the  intrusion  of  the  catholics,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  king  made  this  rash  effort.  Cambridge  successfully  resisted 
the  king's  mandate  to  confer  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  on  fothar 
Fmccis,  a  Benedictine;  but  Massey,  a  Bomamst,  was  installed 
dean  of  Christ  Church  in  Oxford  (December  29,  1G8C),  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  thrust  Farmer  into  the  headship  of  Magdalen 
college,  in  the  same  university;  and,  when  this  faileil,  doctor 
Barker,  suspected  of  an  inclination  to  Romanism,  was  forced  upon 
the  fellows  as  president.  In  April,  1687,  the  king  published 
a  declaration  of  indulgence  for  liberty  of  conscience;  and, 
fortified  in  his  resolution  by  various  addresses  from  non- 
conformists and  others  in  its  favour,  he  proceeded  to  put 
forth  another  (April  25,  1G88),  almost  in  the  same  terms  as 
the  former ;  and  ordered  that,  immediately  after  divine  service,, 
it  should  be  read  by  the  clergy  in  all  the  churches  on  May  20. 
Hereupon  six  of  the  bishops — Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  Ken  of  Bath. 
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and  Wells,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichester,  White  of  Peter- 
borough, and  Trclawney  of  Bristol — held  a  consultation  with  the 
primate,  and  drew  up  a 
respectful  petition  to 
the  king,  representing 
that,  as  this  declara- 
tion of  indulgence  was 
founded  on  a  preroga- 
tive formerly  declared 
illegal  by  the  parlia- 
ment, they  could  not, 
in  prudence,  honour,  or 
conscience,  make  them- 
selves parties  to  its 
publication,  and  they 
besought  the  king  that 
he  would  not  insist  upon 
their  reading  it  (May 
18).  The  king  inmie- 
diately  embraced  a  reso- 
lution of  punishing  the 
bishops  for  a  petition  so 
popular  in  its  matter, 
and  so  prudent  and 
cautious  in  its  expres- 
sions. He  summoned 
them  before  the  council; 
and  when  they  avowed 
the  petition,  an  order 
was  immediately  dn^wn 
for  their  commitment 
to  the  Tower.  The 
crown  lawyers  received 
directions  to  prosecute 
them  fur  the  seditious 
libel  which,  it  was  pre- 
tended, they  had  com- 
posed and  uttered.  When 
the  people  beheld  these  fathers  of  the  church  brought  from  court 
under  the  custody  of  a  guard,  and  saw  them  embatk  at  the  Thames 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  their  affection  for  liberty  and  zeal  for 
religion  blazed  up  at  once.  The  whole  shore  was  covered  with 
crowds  of  prostrate  spectators,  who  at  once  implored  their  blessing, 
and  addressed  their  petitions  towards  heaven  for  protection  during 
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this  extreme  danger  to  which  their  country  and  their  religion  wero 
-exposed.  Even  the  soldiers,  seized  with  the  contagion  of  the 
same  spirit,  flung  themselves  on  their  knees  before  the  distressed 
prelates,  and  craved  their  benediction.  Their  passage,  when  con- 
ducted to  their  trial,  was,  if  possible,  attended  by  greater  masses 
of  anxious  spectators.  Twenty-nine  temporal  peers  (for  the 
other  prelates  kept  alooO  attended  the  seven  prisoners  to  West- 
minster Hall.  Such  crowds  of  gentry  followed  the  processbn  that 
scarcely  room  was  left  for  the  populace  to  enter.  No  cause,  even 
during  the  prosecution  of  the  popish  plot,  was  ever  heard  with  so 
much  zeal  and  attention.  The  arguments  of  counsel  in  favour  of 
^e  bishops  were  convincing  in  themselves,  and  were  heard  with  a 
favourable  disposition  by  the  audience.  The  jury,  however,  for 
sotne  cause  unknown,  took  several  hours  to  deliberate,  and  kept  the 
people  in  the  most  anxious  expectation.  N^ht  was  setting  in 
when  they  retired.  The  next  morning,  at  ten,  on  the  assemblincr 
of  the  court,  the  foreman  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  (June  18). 
The  announcement  was  received  with  deafening  shouts  of  applause 
They  were  repeated  by  the  thousands  outside,  who  in  vain  crowded 
for  admittance.  From  the  court  to  the  Thames,  from  the  Thames 
to  the  Tower,  the  news  spread  like  wildfire.  The  city  bells  rang 
out  with  one  universal  peal;  at  nightfall,  bonfires  blazed  and 
windows  were  illuminated.  James  was  then  in  the  camp  *at 
Hounslow,  where  he  had  formed  a  standing  army  of  about  16,000 
men.  It  happened  that,  the  very  day  on  which  the  trial  of  the 
bishops  was  finished,  he  had  reviewed  the  troops,  and  had  retired 
into  the  tent  of  lord  Feversham,  the  general,  when  he  was  surprised 
to  hear  a  great  uproar  in  the  camp,  attended  with  the  most  ex- 
travagant symptoms  of  tumultuary  joy.  He  suddenly  inquired 
the  cause,  and  was  told  by  Feversham,  *'  It  was  nothing  but  the 
rejoicing  of  the  soldiers  for  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops."  "  Do  you 
call  that  nothing?  "  replied  he.    "  But  so  much  the  worse  for  them.' 

§  7.  A. few  days  before  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops  the  queen  was 
delivered  of  a  son  (June  10, 1688),  who  was  baptized  by  the  name 
of  James.  This  blessing  had  been  impatiently  longed  for,  not  only 
by  the  king  and  queen,  but  by  all  zealous  catholics  both  abroad 
and  at  home.  Vows  had  been  offered  at  every  shrine  for  a  male 
successor,  and  pilgrimages  undertaken,  particularly  one  to  Loretto, 
by  the  duchess  of  Modena.  But  the  protestant  party  went  so  far  as 
to  ascribe  to  the  king  the  design  of  imposing  on  the  world  a  suppo- 
sititious child,  who  might  be  educated  in  his  principles,  and  after 
his  death  support  the  catholic  religion  in  his  dominions. 

Until  now  the  nation,  sick  of  factions  and  the  civil  war,  had 
eoidured  with  extraordinary  patience  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
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Junes.  He  was  well  advanced  in  years,  and  had  had  no  issue  by  his 
queen,  except  such  as  had  died  prematurely.  In  the  erent  of  his 
death,  the  crown  would  devolye  on  his  daughter  Mary,  married  to 
William  of  Orange,  and  in  her  defoult  on  Anne,  both  of  whom  were 
staunch  protestants.  Now,  by  the  birth  of  his  son,  all  these  hopes 
were  disappointed.  It  was  certain  that  the  child  would  bo  brought 
up  under  influences  most  hostile  to  the  religion  of  the  nation,  and 
a  protestant  succession  had  thus  become  more  remote  than  ever. 
Unhs[^ily,  too,  for  James,  whatever  hopes  his  son-in-law  or  his 
daughters  had  once  entertained  of  succeeding  him — ^and  Mary  had 
no  children — were  equally  dashed  by  the  birth  of  an  heir.  He' 
had  offended  the  church  of  England ;  he  had  alienated  from  himself 
and  his  counsels  the  tory  nobility,  and  driven  them,  by  his  foolish 
partiality  for  £ather  Petre  and  the  most  violent  of  the  Bomish 
communion,  into  the  ranks  of  the  whigs.  He  was  without  support 
and  without  advice.  Already,  in  1687,  William  had  sent  over 
l>ykvelt  as  envoy  to  England,  and  given  him  instructions  to  apply, 
in  his  name,  to  every  sect  and  denomination.  To  the  church  party 
be  sent  assurances  of  favour  and  regard ;  whilst  the  nonconformists 
"were  exhorted  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  fallacious  caresses  of  a 
popish  court,  but  to  wait  patiently  till  laws,  enacted  by  protestants, 
should  give  them  that  toleration  whrch,  with  so  much  reason,  they 
had  long  demanded.  Dykvelt  executed  his  commission  with  such 
dexterity,  that  all  orders  of  men  turned  their  eyes  towards  Holland, 
and  many  of  the  most  considerable  persons,  both  in  church  and 
state,  made  secret  applications  through  him  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 

The  event  which  James  had  so  long  made  the  object  of  his 
most  ardent  jvayers,  and  from  which  he  ex])ected  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  his  throne,  proved  the  immediate  cause  of  his  ruin. 
William  had  sent  over  Zuleistein  to  congratulate  the  king  on 
the  birth  of  his  son.  The  Dutch  envoy  brought  back  to  the  ivinoe 
entreaties  from  many  of  the  great  men  in  England,  to  assist  them 
in  the  recovery  of  their  laws  and  liberties.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Edward  Russell,  a  cousin  of  William,  lord  Russell,  who,  like  Herw 
bert,  had  been  a  member  of  the  duke  of  York's  household,  a  formal 
invitation  was  addressed  to  William,  by  the  earls  of  Danby,  Devon- 
ahire,  and  Shrewsbury,  and  other  discontented  leaders  of  the  whigs. 
£ven  Sunderland,  the  king's  favourite  minister,  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  the  prince ;  and,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  honour 
and  his  master's  interests,  secretly  favoured  a  cause  which,  he 
foresaw,  was  likely  soon  to  predominate. 

§  8.  The  prince  was  easily  engaged  to  yield  to  these  applications. 
The  time  when  he  entered  on  his  enterprise  was  well  chosen,  as  the 
people  were  then  in  the  highest  ferment,  on  account  of  the  insult 
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which  the  imprisonment  and  trial  of  the  bishops  had  put  upon  the 
church,  and  indeed  upon  all  the  protestants  of  the  nation.  The 
political  condition  of  Europe  enabled  William  to  cany  cm  his 
preparations  without  attracting  observation.  In  1686  soveral  of 
the  continental  powers  had  framed  the  league  of  Augsbo^,  nomi- 
nally with  a  view  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  empire,  in  reality 
to  oppose  the  power  of  France.  As  France  moved  to  support 
the  elector  of  Cologne,  William  set  on  foot  an  army  of  20,000 
men,  and  ordered  the  fleet  to  bo  increased.  So  secret  were  his 
coimscls,  so  fortunate  the  situation  of  affairs,  that  he  ooukL  atiU 
cover  his  preparations  under  other  i^retenoes.  Yet  all  his  artifices 
could  not  entirely  conceal  his  real  intentions  from  the  sagacity  of 
the  French  court.  Louis  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  Jaxnes,  and 
offered  to  join  a  squadron  of  French  ships  to  the  English  fleet,  and 
to  send  over  any  number  of  troo[>s  which  James  should  judge 
requisite  for  his  security.  But  the  French  king's  proposals  were 
imprudently  rejected.  Solemnly  assured  by  Citters,  the  Dutch 
ambassador,  that  the  prince's  preparations  wore  not  intended  against 
him,  James  could  not  be  convinced  that  his  son-in-law  intended 
an  invasion  of  England.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  ^mptoms 
of  discontent  which  broke  out  everywhere,  a  universal  combination 
in  rebellion  appeared  to  him  nowise  credible. 

In  September  James  received  a  letter  from  the  Hague,  which 
informed  him  with  certainty  that  he  must  soon  look  for  a  power- 
ful  invasion  from  Holland.  Though  he  could  reasonably  expect 
no  other  intelligence,  he  was  astonished  at  the  news ;  his  colour 
fled,  and  the  letter  dropped  from  his  hand.  His  eyes  were  now 
opened,  and  he  found  himself  on  the  brink  of  a  frightful  procipice, 
which  his  delusions  had  hitherto  concealed  from  him.  His  mims- 
ters  and  counsellors,  equally  astonished,  saw  no  resource  but  in  a 
sudden  and  precipitate  withdrawal  of  all  those  fatal  measures  by 
which  he  had  created  to  himself  so  many  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic.  He  paid  court  to  the  Dutch,  and  offered  to  enter  into 
any  alliance  with  them  for  common  security ;  he  replaced  in  all  the 
counties  the  deputy-lieutenants  and  justices,  who  had  been  deprived 
of  their  commissions  for  their  adherence  to  the  test  and  the  penal 
laws ;  he  restored  the  charters  of  London,  and  of  other  corpora- 
tions ;  he  annulled  the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission ;  he  took 
off  the  bishop  of  London's  suspension ;  he  reinstated  the  expelled 
president  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  college ;  and  he  was  even  reduced 
to  caress  those  bishops  whom  he  had  so  lately  persecuted  and  in- 
sulted. But  all  these  measures  were  regarded  as  symptoms  of  fear, 
not  of  repentance. 

S  9.  Meanwhile .  the  prince  of  Orange  published  a  declaration 
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(September  30),  vhich  was  dispersed  over  the  kingdom.  ]t  set 
forth  that  the  prince,  from  his  near  relationship  to  the  kingdom,  felt 
it  was  a  duty  imposed  upon  him  to  protect  the  civil  and  religious 
liberty  of  its  people ;  that  ho  had  no  other  object  in  view  except 
to  facilitate  the  calling  of  a  free  parliament,  and  enquiring  into  the 
birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  lie  set  sail  from  Helvoetsluys 
(October  19),  with  GO  shipc  of  war  and  700  transports,  carrying 
4500  cavalry  and  11,000  foot,  with  large  military  stores.  Ho  had 
intended  to  land  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  earl  of  Derby  was  await- 
.ing  his  arrival;  but  a  strong  west  wind  setting  in  at  night,  he 
was  compelled  to  retium.  lie  sailed  again  on  November  1,  and 
landed  safely  in  Torbay  on  November  5,  the  anniversary  of  the 
gunpowder  treason.  Tho  Dutch  army  marched  first  to  Exeter, 
when  tho  prince's  declaration  was  there  published ;  but  the  whole 
country  was  so  terrified  with  tho  executions  which  had  onsuod  on 
Monmouth's  rebellion,  that  no  one  for  several  days  ventured  to 
join  him.  Sir  Edward  Seymour  mado  proposals  for  an  associa- 
.  tion,  and  by  degrees  tho  carl  of  Abingdon,  Mr.  Russell,  son  of  the 
earl  of  Bedford,  and  others,  came  to  Exeter.  All  England  was  in 
commotion,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  various  counties  em- 
braced tho  cause  of  the  invader. 

But  the  most  dangorous  symptom  was  the  disaffection  which  had 
CJrept  into  the  army.  Tho  officers  seemed  disposed  to  adhere  to  the 
interests  of  their  country  and  of  their  religion.  Lord  Combury, 
son  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  was  the  first  to  desert  his  sovereign,  and 
carried  off  with  him  part  of  his  cavalry  regiment  (November  14). 
The  contagion  of  such  an  example  spread  rapidly. .  In  the  north  tho 
standard  of  rebellion  was  raised  by  Danby  and  Lumley,  by  Delamers 
and  Brandon  in  Gheshiro,  by  Devonshire  in  tho  midland  counties. 
James  joined  his  camp  (November  19),  but  only  to  find  treachery. 
On  the  22nd  lord  Churchill  (afterwards  duke  of  Marlborough),  who 
had  boon  raised  from  the  rank  of  a  page,  had  been  invested  with  a 
high  command  in  tho  army,  hod  been  created  a  poer,  and  had  owed 
his  whole  fortune  to  the  king's  favour,  went  over  to  the  cnercy.  He  . 
carried  with  him  tho  duke  of  Grafton,  natural  son  of  the  lato  king, 
colonel  Berkeley,  and  some  troops  of  drs^oons.  In  this  perplexity 
James  embraced  a  sudden  resolution  of  drawing  ofif  his  army,  and 
retiring  towards  London — ^a  measure  which  could  only  servo  to 
betray  his  fears  and  provoke  further  treachery. 

But  Churchill  had  prepared  a  still  more  mortal  blow  for  his  dis- 
tressed benefactor.  Uis  lady  and  he  had  an  entire  ascendency  over 
the  family  of  princo  George  of  Denmark ;  and  the  timo  now  ap- 
peared seasonable  for  overwhelming  tho  unhappy  king,  who  was 
already  staggering  with  the  violent  shocks  which  he  had  reoeiyed. 
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Andoyer  wbb  the  first  stage  of  James^B  retreat  towards  London; 
and  there  prince  George,  together  with  the  yoang  duke  of  Ormond 
and  some  other  persons  of  distinction,  after  supping  with  the  king, 
deserted  him  in  the  night-time,  and  retired  to  the  princess  camp. 
No  sooner  had  this  news  reached  London,  than  the  princess  Anne, 
pretending  fear  of  the  king's  displeasure,  withdrew  herself  in  com- 
pany with  the  bishop  of  London  and  Lady  OhurchiU,  She  fled  to 
Nottingham;  where  the  earl  of  Dorset  received  her  with  great 
respect,  and  the  gentry  of  the  county  quickly  formed  a  troop  for 
her  protection.  The  king  burst  into  tears  when  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  this  astonishing  event  was  conveyed  to  him.  ^*  God  help 
me  I"  cried  he,  in  the  extremity  of  his  agony, "  my  own  children 
have  forsaken  me !''  Unable  to  resist  the  torrent,  he  called  a 
council  of  the  peers  and  prelates  who  were  in  London ;  and,  follow- 
ing their  advice,  issued  writs  for  a  new  parliament,  sending  Hall- 
fax,  Nottingham,  and  Gk>dolphin  as  commissioners  to  treat  with 
the  prince  of  Orange. 

§  10.  The  prince  of  Orange,  with  keen  policy,  declined  a  person- 
al conference  with  James's  commissioners,  and  sent  the  earls  of 
Clarendon  and  Oxford  to  treat  with  them  (December  S-9).  It  was 
his  purpose  throughout  that  those  who  had  joined  him  should  so 
implicate  themselves  as  to  render  retreat  impossible.  He  gained 
also  the  further  advantage  of  making  it  appear  that  whatever  he 
did  emanated  from  Euglishraen,  not  from  himself.  The  terms 
which  he  proposed  implied  almost  a  present  participation  of  the 
sovereignty ;  and  he  stopped  not  a  moment  the  march  of  his  army 
towards  London.  The  news  which  the  king  received  from  all 
quarters  served  to  continue  the  panic  iuto  which  be  had  fallen. 
Impelled  by  his  own  fears  and  those  of  others,  he  precipitately 
embraced  the  resolution  of  escaping  into  France ;  and  he  sent  off 
beforehand  the  queen  and  the  infimt  prince,  under  the  conduct  of 
count  Lauzun,  an  old  favourite  of  the  French  monarch.  He  him- 
self disappeared  in  the  night-time,  attended  only  by  sir  Edward 
Hales,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  a  ship  which  waited  for 
him  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  (December  11).  Nothing  could 
equal  the  surprise  which  seized  the  city,  the  court,  and  the  king- 
dom, upon  the  discovery  of  this  strange  event.  The  more  effect- 
ually to  involve  e^'erything  in  confusion,  the  king  threw  the 
great  seal  into  the  river;  and  he  recalled  all  those  writs  which 
had  been  issued  for  the  election  of  the  new  parliament. 

By  this  temporary  dissolution  of  government,  the  populace  be- 
came masters.  They  rose  in  a  tumult  and  destroyed  the  catholio 
chapels.  They  even  attacked  and  rifled  the  houses  of  the  Floren- 
tine envoy  and  the  Spanish  ambassador,  where  many  of  thecathe* 
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lies  had  lodged  their  most  yaluable  effects.  Jeffreys,  the  chancelkur, 
who  had  disguised  himself  in  order  to  fly  the  kingdom,  was  dis- 
covered by  them,  and  so  maltreated  that  lie  died  not  long  after  in  tho 
Tower  (April  18, 1GS9).  To  add  to  tho  disorder,  Fevcrsham,  the 
royal  general,  had  no  sooner  heard  of  tho  king's  flight,  than  he 
disbanded  the  troops  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  without  either  di»< 
arming-er  paying  them,  let  theni  Ioo^a  to  prey  upon  the  country. 
In  this  extremity,  the  bishops  and  peers  who  were  in  town  thought 
pioper  to  assemble,  and  to  interpose  for  the  preservation  of  the 
community.  Archbishop  Sancroft  absenting  himself,  the  marquis 
of  Halifax  was  chosen  speaker.  They  gave  directions  to  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  for  keeping  tho  peace  of  the  city ;  they  issued  orders, 
which  were  readily  obeyed,  to  the  fleet,  tho  army,  and  all  the  gar- 
risons ;  and  they  declared  their  adhesion  to  the  prince  of  Orange  ia 
his  design  of  calling  a  free  parliament.  The  citizens  begged  him  to 
mareh  at  once  to  London ;  and  the  prince,  on  his  party  was  not  want- 
ing to  the  tide  of  success  which  flowed  in  upon  him. 

While  every  one,  from  principle,  interest,  or  animosity,  turned 
his  back  on  the  unhappy  king,  who  had  abandoned  his  own  'Cause, 
the  unwelcome  news  arrived  that  he  had  been  seized  by  some  fisher- 
men near  Shecruess,  as  he  was  making  his  escape  in  disguise.  On 
his  arrival  in  London  (December  16),  the  populace,  moved  by  com** 
pSBsion  for  bis  unhappy  fate,  and  actuated  by  their  own  levity, 
received  him  with  shouts  and  acdamntions.  But  this  change  in  the 
humours  of  the  populace  did  not  suit  the  partisans  of  William. 
Halifax  hastened  to  Henley,  and  urged  him  to  come  instantly  to 
London.  To  get  rid  of  James,  it  was  determined  to  push  him  into 
that  measure  which,  of  himself,  he  seemed  sufficiently  inclined  to 
embrace.  Lord  Fcversham,  whom  he  had  sent  on  a  civil  message 
to  the  prince  desiring  a  conference,  was  put  under  arrest,  on  tho 
{M^etence  that  ho  had  come  without  a  passport;  the  Dutch  guards 
were  ordered  to  take  possession  of  Whitehall ;  and  Hali£ftz,  Shrews- 
bury, and  Dclamere  delivered  a  message  to  the  king  in  bed  after 
midnight,  ordering  him  to  leave  his  palace  next  morning,  and  to 
depart  for  Ham,  a  seat  of  the  duchess  of  Lauderdale's  (December 
17).  He  desired  permission,  which  was  easily  granted,  of  retiring. 
to  Rochester,  a  town  near  the  scacoast.  Hero  he  lingered  some 
days,  under  the  protection  of  a  Dutch  guard ;  but,  urged  by  earnest 
letters  from  the  queen,  ho  privately  embarked  on  board  a  frigate 
which  waited  for  him  (December  28),  and  arrived  safely  at  Amble- 
teuse,  in  Picardy.  Hence  he  hastened  to  St  Germains,  where 
Louis  received  him  with  tho  highest  generosity,  sympathy,  and 
regard. 

§  1 1.  William  of  Orange  entered  London  (December  18)  witli  COcQ 
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Dutch  troops.  Strictly  speaking,  the  purposes  for  which  he  came, 
as  set  forth  in  his  declaration,  were  in  great  measure  accomplished, 
and  nothing  remained  except  for  the  prince  to  retire  and  allow 
the  nation  to  call  a  *'  free  parliament."  For  this  the  peers  then 
sitting  at  Guildhall  might  be  considered  amply  qualified ;  and,  as 
William  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  their  powers  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  the  nation,  and  even  to  command  their  natural  sovereign,  it 
seemed  no  more  than  appropriate  that  they  should  issue  writsfor 
a  new  election,  and  use  the  liberty  the  prince  had  held*  Out  to 
them.  But  this  was  by  no  means  William's  intention.  He  took 
the  sovereign  authority  at  once  into  his  own  hands,  and  on  the 
23rd  of  December  he  published  an  order  commanding  those  who 
had  served  as  members  in  any  parliament  held  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  to  meet  him  at  St.  Jameses  three  days  afier,  together 
with  the  aldermen  and  50  of  the  common  council  of  London.  This 
act  must  have  opened  men's  eyes  to  William's  real  intentions,  and  tho 
hopelessness  at  the  same  time  of  resisting  a  victorious  prince,  with 
a  foreign  army  at  his  heels.  Still  more  hopeless  was  the  case  of 
those  whom  he  had  contrived  to  implicate  in  this  invasion,  and 
made  responsible  for  it.  To  go  back  was  to  confess  themselves 
traitors;  to  go  forward  was  to  accept  all  William's  pretensions. 
AVith  mixed  feelings,  therefore,  the  lords,  most  of  whom  had  already 
diverted  to  William,  and  afterwards  the  commons,  requested  tho 
prince  to  take  upon  him  the  administration  of  public  afi'airs,  both 
civil  and  military — as  if  he  had  not  done  it  in  reality  already — 
and  to  dispose  of  the  revenue,  until  the  meeting  of  a  convention, 
for  which  he  was  requested  to  issue  writs.  With  that  prudenoo 
for  which  he  was  distinguished,  William  observed  all  the  consti- 
tutional forms  on  this  occasion.  He  gave  proofs  to  Englishmen 
that  no  native  sovereign  could  be  more  tender  and  careful  than  he 
of  their  national  rights  and  privileges.  Though  hostile  in  reality 
to  the  church  of  England,  and  indifferent  to  all  forms  of  religion,  ho 
received  the  sacrament  from  the  bishop  of  London.  He  was  con- 
siderate to  every  one ;  he  authorized  all  officers  and  magistrates  to 
continue  in  their  places.  He  was  severe  to  none,  except  papists ; 
and  such  severity  was  popular.  Such  moderation  contrasted  all 
the  more  favourably  with  the  earnest  but  narrow-minded  pre- 
judices of  his  father-in-law,  who  would  make  no  concessions  to 
the  religious  or  political  scruples  of  other  men.  The  conduct  of 
the  prince  with  regard  to  Scotland  was  founded  on  the  same  pru- 
dent and  moderate  maxims.  He  summoned  aU  the  Scotchmen  of 
rank  at  that  time  in  London,  who,  without  any  authority  from  their 
nation,  made  an  offer  to  the  prince  of  the  government,  which  h^ 
willingly  accepted. 
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The  English  convention  osscmhlod  at  Westminster  (January 
22, 1689)  y  and,  as  two-thirds  of  them  were  whigs,  they  experienced 
no  difficulty  in  choosing  HalifiEix  as  speaker  in  the  upper,  and 
Powle  as  speaker  in  the  lower  house.  They  returned  thanks  to 
William  for  delivering  them  from  popery  and  arbitrary  power. 
Next  day  the  commons  sent  up  to  tho  peers  the  following  vote 
for  their  concurrence :  *^  That  king  James  II.  having  endeavoured 
to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  kiogdom,  by  breaking  the  original 
contract  between  king  and  people ;  and,  by  tho  advice  of  Jesuits 
and  other  wicked  persons,  having  violated  the  fundamental  laws, 
and  withdrawn  himself  out  of  tho  kiugdom,  has  thereby  abdl^ 
catud  the  government,  and  that  tho  throne  is  become  vacant.'' 
This  vote,  carried  by  Hampden  to  the  upper  house,  met  with 
great  opposition.  Part  of  them  desired  the  conditional  restoration 
of  James ;  others  advocated  a  r^ency  during  his  life,  thus  securing 
the  succession  of  his  son,  whom  it  seemed  unjust  to  exclude  for 
the  offences  of  his  father.  Qreat  debates  followed  on  the  word 
abdicated,  ibr  which  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  substitute  the 
word  deserted^  The  next  question  arose,  whether  the  throne  was 
vacant  in  consequence  of  desertion;  and  it  was  declared  by  a 
majority  of  14  that  it  was  not.  William  kept  wary  and  watchful 
eyes  on  these  discussions.  Till  now  he  had  remained  silent ;  but, 
though  lie  had  come  to  secure  a  free  parliament,  this  was  a  freedom 
to  which  he.  would  be  no  party.  Sending  for  Halifax,  Danby,  and 
other  whig  chiefe,  he  plainly  assured  them  he  would  not  consent 
to  a  regency,  nor  share  the  throne  with  his  wife  simply  for  her 
lifetime.  This  declaration  produced  the  necessary  effect..  Some 
anticipated,  not  unreasonably,  that  it  was  better  to  offer  a  crown, 
with  good  grace,  of  which  William  was  in  effect  possessed  already; 
others  dreaded  political  disturbances.  By  a  majority  of  16,  the 
resolution  of  the  commons  was  accepted  without  any  amendment, 
but  28  of  the  peers  protested  (February  G). 

Thereupon,  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  in  tho  name  of  the  convention, 
tendered  the  crown  to  William  and  Mary  (February  13, 1689),  who 
accepted  the  offer,  and  were  proclaimed  king  and  queen  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland.  The  crown  was  settled  on  the  prince  and 
princess  of  Orange,  the  pole  administration  to  remain  in  the  prince. 
The  succession  was  to  rest  in  William  and  Mary  and  their  issue ; 
next  in  Mary's  issue  by  any  husband;  then  in  Anne  and  her 
children ;  lastly,  in  the  children  of  William.  The  convention  an* 
nexed  to  this  settlement  a  Declaration  of  Bights,  by  which  the 
prerogative  was  more  naiTowly  circumscribed  and  more  exactly  de- 
fined. This  declaration  was  subsequently  confirmed  and  extended 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  as  will  be  related  in  the  following  chapten.  ' 
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§  12.  ThuB  onded,  for  the  present,  the  long  dispute  l)etwceh  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  and  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. James  L,  in  adopting  the  maxim,  "a  Deo  rex,  a  rcge  lex** 
raised  the  ahstract  question  of  principle,  and  inculcated  on  his 
suhjects  his  own  divine  right,  and  their  duty  of  passive  obedience. 
Fortunately  for  the  nation,  Charles  I.  and  James  IL,  possessed 
sitfSiciettt  ooun^e,  or  suflkncnt  obstinacy,  to  stake  their  lives  and 
fortunes  on  the  maintenance  of  what  they  considered  a  sacred 
]>rinciple,  and  thus  to  bring  the  question  to  an  issue,  which  James 
I.  had  avoided  out  of  natural  timidity,  and  Charles  IL  partly  from 
good  sense  and  partly  from  the  careless  indolence  of  his  temper. 

The  antagonistic  theories  of  the  times  provoked  a  host  of  writers 
(o  treat  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  government,  and  to 
examine  the  foundations  on  which  all  legislative  and  executive 
authority  is  built.  Harrington,  Sidney,  Milton,  and  Locke  rangod 
themselves  on  the  side  of  popular  liberty :  of  the  other  side,  Hobbes, 
a  profound  and  original  thinker,  is  the  chief ;  a  writer  who  affofds 
a  striking  instance  that  the  utmost  freedom  and  originality  of 
philosophical  speculation  may  not  be  incompatible  with  the  enter- 
tainment  of  arbitrary  political  princi|des.  Nothing  can  more 
strongly  show  how  g«merally  the  theory  of  govemnient  occupied 
the  attention  of  reflecting  men  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  than  the 
solemn  assertion  by  the  convention  of  1688  of  an  original  contract 
between  priuce  and  people;  an  hypothesis  utterly  incapable  of 
proof,  however  wholesome  in  itself,  and  however  useful  as  the 
postulate  of  a  political  disquisition.    (Supplement,  Note  IX.) 

§  13.  With  regard  to  foreign  aifairs,  the  era  of  the  first  four 
Stuarts  presents  almost  a  blank ;  and  what  little  is  to  be  noted  is 
not  very  creditable  to  the  nation.  James  L  added  to  England  the 
power  of  Hcotland  as  well  as  that  of  pacified  Irelaiul.  The  short 
effort  of  Charles  I.  in  favour  of  the  French  protestants  was  inglorious 
and  unsuccessful ;  and  the  domestic  troubles,  which  occupied  tha 
remainder  of  his  reign,  diverted  his  attention  from  the  affairs  of  the 
continent  The  onei^etic  administration  of  Cromwell  reeved  for 
a  while  the  lustre  of  the  Eoglish  arms.  Under  Charles  II.,  tha 
pensioner  of  France,  England  was  ecliiised  by  the  glories  of  Louis 
XIV. 

§  14.  Tet  during  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  the  nation  advanced 
steadily,  though  slowly,  in  wealth,  power,  and  civilization.  In  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  the  population  of  EngUnd  had  increased  to 
about  five  millions  and  a  quarter.  The  addition  was  principally  in 
the  southern  counties.  The  district  north  of  Trent  still  continued 
thinly  peopled,  and  comparatively  barbarous ;  although  the  coal- 
beds  which  it  eontaincd  were  destined  eventually  to  attract  io  it  ao 
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immense  increase  of  populafcion,  and  to  make  it  the  seat  of  manu&c- 
turing  industry.  Tho  archiepiscopal  province  of  York,  whicb  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  was  thought  to  contain  only  one-seventh 
of  tho  English  population,  contained  in  1841  two-sevenths.  In 
Lancashire  the  number  of  inhabitants  appears  to  have  increased 
ninefold.*  But  the  means  of  communication  throughout"  tho 
kingdom  were  wretched  in  the  extreme.  Canals  did  not  exist ;  the 
roads  were  execrable,  and  infested  with  highwaymen.  Four  horses, 
sometimes  six,  were  required  to  drag  the  coaches  through  the  mud ; 
and  the  traveller  who  missed  the  scarce  discernible  -track  over  the 
heaths,  which  were  then  frequent  and  extensive,  might  wander  lost 
and  benighted.  Some  improvement  was  effected  by  the  introduction 
of  posts  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  which  were  brought  to  more 
perfection  after  the  Restoration.  In  1680,  a  penny  post  was 
established  in  London  for  the  delivery  of  letters  and  parcels  several 
times  a  day.  Tho  first  law  for  erecting  turnpikes  was  passed  in 
1662 ;  but  no  very  considerable  irnprovement  in  the  roads  took 
place  till  the  reign  of  George  II. 

$  15.  The  ^nual  revenue  of  James  I.  was  estimated  at  about 
450,000?.,  a  great  part  of  which  arose  from  the  crown  lands,  frokn 
purveyance  and  other  feudal  rights  which  were  iabolished,  as  before 
rekted,  soon  after  the  Restoration.  The  customs  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  never  exceeded  190,000/.,  and  were  supposed  to  be  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  five  per  cent.,  both  on  exports  and  imports.  The 
excise  was  not  established  till  the  next  reign,  when  both  the  customs 
and  the  total  amount  of  tho  revenue  had  more  than  doubled ;  the 
income  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  being  about 
900,000^.,  of  which  the  customs  formed  about  500,000?.  During 
the  commonwealth  the  revenue  was  about'  2,O0O,00Cf. ;  yet  it  was 
exceeded  by  the  expenditure.  The  average  revenue  of  Charles  II. 
was  about  1,200,000?.  The  first  parliament  of  James  II.  put  him 
in  possession  of  1,900,000?.  per  annum,  though  the  country  was  at 
peace;  and,  adding  his  income  as  duke  of  Tork,  James  had  a 
revenue  of  about  2,000,000?.  The  national  debt  at  tho  time  of  the 
Revolution  was  only  a  little  more  than  3,000,000?.         * 

These  facts  show' a  vast  increase  in  the  trade  and  rteources  of  this 
country.  But  tho  incresised  revenue  was  absorbed  by  augmented 
expenditure.  The  first  two  Stuarts  had  no  standing  army. 
Regular  troops  were  first  kept  constantly  on  foot  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Charles  II.  had  a  few  regiments  of  guards ;  hnt 
James  11.  possessed  a  regular  force  of  20fi00  men.  The  navy  ^as 
also  vastly  augmented  under  the  Stuarts.  In  Elizabeth's 'fei^^^e 
whole  naval  force  of  the  kingdom  consisted  of  onh'  C^  shipfl^ 
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b«sido&  pinnaces,  and  the  largest  of  them  wou  iM  now  equal  a 
fourth  rate.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  &  ship  was  constructed  laigor 
than  had  yet  been  seen  in  the  English  navy,  being  of  1400  tons, 
and  carrying  64  guns.  The  navy  was  greatly  increased  under  Charles 
I.  and  CSiarleff  XL,  and  still  more  under  James  11.  The  last  had 
an  affection  for  the  service,  showed  considerable  talent  as  an 
admiral,  and  was  the  inventor  of  naval  signals.  He  was  well 
seconded  by  PepySy  the  secretary  of  the  admindty.  At  the  pmod 
of  the  BcYolution  the  fleet  consisted  of  173  vessels,  manned  by 
42,000  seamen. 

§  16.  The  increase  cf  revenue  and  of  military  power  denoted,  and 
was  accompanied  with,  a  corresponding  increase  in  wealth  and  com- 
merce. The  first  foundations  of  the  North  American  colonies  were 
laid,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  when  also  the 
Bermudas  and  the  island  of  Barbadoes  were  planted,  the  East  India 
trade  began  to  flourish;  Greenland  was  discovered,  and  the  whale 
fishery  begun.  The  population  of  the  North  American  colonies  wa|i 
augmented  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  the  puritans  settled  in 
New  England,  and  many  catholics  in  Maryland.  Under  Charles 
II.,  New  York  and  the  Jerseys  were  recovered  or  con4uercd,  and 
Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  settled.  The  two  JXitch.  wars,  by 
disturbing  the  trade  <^  that  republic,  promoted  the  commerce  of  this 
island ;  and  after  CSuurles  IL  had  made  a  separate  peace  with  the 
States,  his  subjects  enjoyed  unmolested  the  trade  of  Europe.  The 
commerce  and  liohes  of  England  increased  very  fast  from  the  Be^ 
storation  to  the  Bevolution ;  and  it  is  computed  that  during  these 
28  years  the  ship^nng  of  England  was  more  than  doubled.  Several 
new  manuiacturss  were  introduced,  and  especially  that  of  silk,  by 
the  French  protestants  who  took  refuge  here  after  the  revocation. of 
the  edict  of  Nantes.  Sir  Josiah  Child,  the  banker,  who  wrote  upon 
trade,  states  that  in  1688  there  were  more  men  on  'Change  worth 
10,000^,  than  there  were  in  1650  worth  10002. 

{  17.  The  manners  of  the  nation  underwent  great  changes  during 
this  period.  Under  the  first  two  Stuarts  many  religious  sects  sprung 
up;  that  of  the  Quakere  was  founded  about  1650  by  Gwrjg^ 
Fox^  a  native  cf  Drayton,  in  Leicestershire.  Of  this  sect,  Penn, 
the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  was  an  eminent  member.  Each 
of  these  classes  had  its  literature.  The  greatest  genius  among  the 
puritans,  and  indeed  one  pf  the  greatest  among  the  English  poet% 
was  Milton.  The  writers  who  succeeded  the  Bestoration^and  who 
belonged  to  what  may  be  called  the  cavalier  literature,  are  more 
numerous  but  less  remarkable  than  their  predecessors.  Theii 
works,  and  ca^weially  those  of  the  dramatists^  though  ofban  sparkling 
with  wit,  are  for  the  mo|t  p^rt  disfigured  by  indecency.    It  is  tho 
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cliief  merit  of  these  authors  to  have  moulded  our  language,  and 
especially  its  prose,  into  that  easy,  perspicuous,  and  equable  flow 
which  makes  their  writings  6till  seem  modern.  The  principal 
refiners  of  our  language  and  versification  were  Denham,  Waller, 
and  Dryden.  The  prose  of  the  last  has  seldom  been  equalled; 
whilst  Jeremy  Taylor,  South,  and  Bunyan,  as  preachers  or  writers 
in  their  own  particular  subjects,  have  never  been  surpassed. 
The  same  era  of  the  Stuarts  counts  the  names  of  our  greatest 
philosophers ;  among  others  those  of  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Boyle, 
Newton,  and  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
The  Royal  Society  was  founded  in  1G60  by  a  small  circle  of  Oxford 
philosophers,  and  obtained  the  king's  letters  patent. 

Charles  I.  encouraged  the  fine  arts ;  bat  we  cannot  yet  be  said 
to  have  had  a  school  either  of  painting  or  sculpture.  The  artists 
employed  were  commonly  foreigners,  as  Yandyck,  Yerrio,  Eneller, 
Lely,  and  others.  Gibber,  the  sculptor,  was  a  Dutchman.  Almost 
the  only  Englishmen  eminent  in  art  at  this  period  were  Inigo  Jones 
and  Wren,  the  architects.  The  former  built  Whitehall  and  several 
mansions  of  the  nobility.  The  great  fire  which  swept  away  the 
wooden  tenements  of  London  opened  a  noble  field  for  the  display  of 
Wren's  genius,  which,  however,  was  checked  by  the  penuriousness  of 
the  government  Nevertheless  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  as  well  as  for  several  of  the  finest  churches  in  London. 

Had  there  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  better  vehicles  for  the 
expression  of  public  opinion,  they  might  probably  have  been  saved 
from  some  of  t^iose  schemes  which  proved  so  fatal  to  themselves. 
Newspapers  had  indeed  been  established  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1. ; 
but  even  in  that  of  his  successor  they  were  small  and  imimportant, 
and  appeared  only  occasionally.  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign 
GharleB  U.  would  allow  only  the  London  Oaaelte  to  be  published. 
Till  1679  the  press  in  general  was  under  a  censorship ;  but  though 
it  was  then  emancipated  for  a  short  period,  till  the  censorshii>  was 
revived  by  James,  the  liberty  was  not  extended  to  gazettes.  In  this 
state  of  things  the  coffee-houses,  which  were  established  in  the  rei^n 
of  Charles  H,— for  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  were  first  introduced 
about  the  time  of  the  Kestaration^^wero  the  chief  places  for  the 
ventilation  of  political  and  literary  opinions.  The  government  re- 
garded these  places  of  resort  with  much  uneasiness  and  suspicion, 
and  onoe  made  an  inefifectual  attempt  to  suppress  them. 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


AUTHORITIES  FOB  THE  PERIOD 
OF  THE  STUARTS. 

Daring  this  epoch  the  materials  of 
history  become  more  sbnndsnt.  The 
following  list  glres  only  the  more  im- 
'  portant  writers. 

For  the  leign  of  James  I.  the  chief 
aathoritiea  are— Win  wood's  Memorial*; 
Camden's  AnntUt  qf  King  James  /.,  and 
Wilson's  History  ^  King  James  I.  (both 
in  Kennett) ;  Dalrymple's  Memorials  and 
Utters,  iUttstrative  of  the  reigns  of  James 
I.  and  Charles  I. ;  Garleton's  Jjctters  dur- 
ing bis  embassy  in  Holland ;  Rush  worth's 
Historical  OMsction  (iei8-1648) ;  Birch's 
^'e(fociatUms  ttom  1592  to  1617  ;  Bacon's 
works ;  king  James's  worics.  Sully's  Mi- 
nurires  and  Boderie's  Ambcusades  en  AngU" 
(«r7«  throw  considerable  light  on  the  sute 
of  James's  foreign  relations. 

For  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  Clarendon's 
History  qf  the  Hebellian  is  the  principal ; 
a  classical  performance  in  regard  to 
style  and  historical  description,  espe- 
cially the  delineation  (<f  characters,  but 
not.  always  trasiwortby.  An  unmnii- 
lated  edition  of  this  work  was  not 
published  Ull  1826.  To  this  must  be 
added  Clarendon's  Life  and  State  Papers; 
Whitelock's  X'emorials  (from  Cbarlee  I. 
to  the  Restoration),  Nalson's  CoUeetion 
(1639-1648);  Scobell's  Acts  and  Ordt- 
fMiices  (1640-1656);  Husband's  reU«ef<on 
( 1649-1646) ;  Thurloe's  Slots  Papers  (1638- 
1660)  i  Hay's  History  </the  long  ParliO' 
ment ;  StraSbnl's  Utters  and  Despatches : 
the  Sydney  Stats  Papers;  Spriggs's  Jftplia 
Rediviva;  Dngdale's  Skort  View  qf  the 
/ate  rroublei:  Robert  Boillie's  Utters 
mnd  Journals  (1637-1662);  Ludlow's 
Mewsoirs ;  Locy  Hutchinson's  Memoirs  of 
her  husband,  colonel  Hutchinson ;  sir  John 
Berkeley's  ifriRotrx;  John  Ashbnraham's 
yarralive;  Fairfax's  Memorials;  sir  T. 
Herbert's  Memwirs ;  BUngsby's  and  Hodg- 
ton's  Memoirs ;  Baxter's  Ufs  ontf  TSmes; 
Bishop  Haeket's  Mmorial  nf  Archbishop 
waUsms,  Laad't  Jtenotiu,   fffith  th€ 


History  qf  his  TroiOks  and  Trial ;  Carte's 
Life  qf  Ormon>fe ;  sir  P.  Warwick's  Jfe- 
moirs  qf  Chat  Us  I. ;  Denzll  lord  HoHes's 
Memoirs  (1641-1648);  Bishop  HaU's 
Hard  Measure;  Evelyn's  JL'emotrs  (I641- 
1796);  sir  Ed.  Walker's  Historical  Dis- 
courses relatire  to  khig  Charles  I. ;  Dr. 
John  Walker's  Number  and  Sufferings  qf 
the  Clergy  sequestered  in  the  Great  lit' 
beUion ;  Clement  Walker's  Hitiorjf  of  In- 
dependency; Burton's  Cromvfdlian  Dxaryi 
sir  John  Temple's  History  of  the  Irish 
Jiebellion ;  Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and 
Speeches,  with  elucidations  by  Thomas 
Cariyle;  S.  R.  Gardiner's  History  ef 
Englaind  from  1603-1637;  Maricham's 
Life  ^  Fairfax ;  Forster's  Life  qf  Sir 
John  Sliot,  and  other  works. 

For  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
II.— Burnet's  History  qf  his  own  Times: 
Reresby's  Memoirs;  North's  Ezamen 
and  the  Lites  qf  the  Xorths;  Pepjs's 
Mdry  (1659-1669);  Dalrymple's  Memoirs 
qf  ifreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  Arom 
Charles  II.  to  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  •, 
L(/fe  qf  Charles  IT.,  collected  out  of 
Uemoirs  writ  of  his  own  hand,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  J.  S.  Clarke;  Cbrrespondencs ot 
Henry  and  Lawrence  Hyde,  earls  of 
Clarendon  and  Rocbester ;  Diary  of  Lord 
Oarendon;  and  Christie's  Life  qf 
Shqftesbmry,  The  M^moirss  de  Gram- 
mont  iUustrato  the  court  and  times  of 
Charles  11.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
mention  the  recent  work  of  lord  Macaulay. 
The  CEternvs  ds  Xoita  XfF.,  and  the  letters 
of  Barillon  and  D'Avaux,  show  the  rela- 
tions of  Charles  II.  and  bis  brother  with 
the  French  court.  Among  the  latest 
authorities  is  Ranke's  History  qf  the 
Seventeenth  Century. 

Other  works  which  illustrate  the  whole 
period  are—the  Journals  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  the  ParUawtenlary  History, 
Howell's  Staie  Trials,  the  Harduricks 
Papers,  Coke's  Detection  qfthe  Court  and 
&ate  qf  England  from  James  L  to  Queen 
Anne,  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritmu,  anl 
Luttrell's  Diary. 
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BOOK  VI. 

FEOM  THE   EEVOLUTION  OP   1688  TO  THE 

YE  AE  1878. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

WILLIAM  IIL   AND  MABT  II. 

WILLIAM,  h,  A.D.  1650 ;  r.  1689-1702. 
MARY,  K  A.D.  1662 ;  r.  1689-1694. 

§  1.  Character  of  William  III.  His  ministry.  Conrention  parliament. 
§  2.  Dii^contenta  and  mutiny.  Nonjarors.  Toleration  Act.  Settle- 
ment of  Scotland.  §  3.  James  lands  in  Ireland.  KaTal  action  at 
Bantrr  Bav.  Siege  of  Londonderrv.  Battle  of  Newton  Butler. 
§  4.  Bill  of  Rights.  Attainders  reversed.  Change  of  ministers. 
§  5.  William  proceeds  to  Ireland.  Battle  cf  the  Iforne.  Siepe  of 
Limerick  and  return  of  William.  §  6.  Action  oiF  Beachr  Head. 
Campaign  in  Ireland.  PnciHcation  of  Limerick.  §  7  Altered  views  of 
William.  Massacre  of  Glencoe.  §  8.  Intrigues  m  favour  of  James. 
Marlhorough  sent  to  the  Tower  §  9.  Battle  of  La  Hogue.  §  10. 
Attack  on  the  Smyrna  iieet.  Growing  unpopularity  of  William.  Ex- 
pedition to  Brest  betrayed  by  Marlborough.     §  11.  Bill  for  triennial 
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parliament.  Death  of  queen  Mary,  f  12.  General  corruption.  Aboli- 
tion of  the  censorship.  Campaign  in  FUnders.  $  13.  Conspiracy 
against  the  king.  Loyal  association.  Attainder  of  sir  J.  Fenwick 
§  14.  Treaty  of  Ryswick.  §  15.  Miscellaneous  transactions.  Negocia- 
tions  respecting  the  Spanish  succession.  First  partitian  treaty.  §  16. 
William's  unpopularity.  Dismissal  of  his  Dutch  guarda.  Resumption 
of  forfeited  estates  in  Irelanl.  §  17.  Second  treaty  of  partition. 
William  acknowledges  the  duke  of  Anjeu  as  king  of  Spain.  §  18. 
The  cabinet  council.  §  19.  Discontent  of  the  commons.  The  grand 
alliance.  Death  of  king  Jame^  II.  Preparations  for  war.  Death  of  king 
William. 

§  1.  WiLLiAic  Henbt,  prince  of  Orange,  aaoended  the  throne  by  the 
title  of  .William  III.,  and  was  now  in  his  39th  year.  In  person  he 
was  of  the  middle  size,  his  shoulders  bent,  his  limbs  slender  and 
ill-shaped,  yet  capable  of  sustaining  considerable  fatigue  in  hunting 
and  other  athletic  sports,  in  which  he  delighted.  His  forehead  was 
shaded  by  light-brown  hair ;  his  nose  was  high  and  aquiline ;  a  pene- 
trating eye  lighted  up  a  pale  and  careworn  countenance,  the  expres- 
sion of  which  indicated  a  degree  of  sullenness  as  well  as  thought  and 
resolution.  His  manners  were  ungraceful  and  taciturn,  and  little 
calculated  to  win  .love  or  popularity ;  and,  though  he  had  the  Art 
to  conceal  his  designs,  he  could  not  always  suppress  the  mani- 
festation of  his  passions.  Notwithstanding  his  feeble  health,  he 
frequently  indulged  to  excess  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and 
abandoned  the  society  of  his  wife  for  that  of  other  women.  He 
possessed  some  skill  as  a  linguist,  and  knew  enough  of  mathematics 
to  understand  fortification ;  but  he  had  no  taste  for  literature  and 
art.  A  very  indifferent  soldier,  he  was  an  excellent  politician,  never 
suffering  his  judgment  to  be  swayed  by  affection  or  enthusiasm. 

In  the  choice  of  his  ministers  WiUiam  seemed  to  ignore  personal 
as  well  as  political  animosities  and  predilections.  The  earl  of 
Nottingham,  who  had  violently  opposed  his  elevation  to  the  throne, 
as  well  as  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  zealously  promoted  it, 
were  made  secretaries  of  state.  Danby  and  Halifax  took  their  seats 
in  the  council,  the  former  as  president,  the  latter  as  privy  seal. 
The  great  seal  was  intrusted  to  conmussioners^.with  ^^rgeant 
Maynard  at  their  head.  The  treasury  was  also  put  into  com- 
mission, the  chief  commissioner  being  lord  Mordaunt,  afterwards 
earl  of  Peterborough ;  but  that  post  was  not  then  so  important  as  it 
subsequently  became.  At  the  same  time  William's  Dutch  favourites 
were  not  forgotten,  much  to  the  discontent  of  many  Englishmen. 
Bentinck*  was  made  a  privy  councillor,  privy  purse,  and  groom  of 


*  Bentinck  was  created  earl  of  Portland 
In  16M.  He  died  in  1709,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  tbe  title  by  hto  son,  who  waa 


created  In  1716  duke  of  Portland,  i 
the  ancestor  of  the  present  doke. 
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the  stole ;  Znleiatein  *  was  appointed  master  of  Ihe  robes :'  Schom- 
berg  t  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  <Mrdnaiice ;  aiid  Auverquerque  f 
became  master  of  the  horse.  To  these  he  gave  his  Entire  (^otifidence, 
and  was  guided  by  their  counsels,  to  the'  neglect  of  his  English' 
ministers.  For  himself  William  claimed  the  full  and  undivided 
authority  of  the  crown.  The  name  of  Mary,  the  heiress  by  blood ,  wtui 
indeed  inserted  with  his  own  in  all  the  acts  of  government ;  yet,  as 
her  easy  and  unambitious  temper  disposed  her  to  implicit  obedience 
to  her  husband,  she  soon  appeared  to  sink  into  the  position  of  a  queen 
consort,  and  lost  all  importance  in  the  consideration  6f  the  people. 

In  order  to  avdd  the  hazards  of  an  election  Under  existing  cir-^ 
cumstancee,  the  oonvenlaon  passed  a  bill  for  oonvertidg  itself  into 
a  parliament.  The  bill  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  ?drd 
of  Febmary.  Some  members  of  the  opposition  party  in  the 
commons  retired  from  an  assembly  which  they  declared  to  be 
illegal;  and  even  those  who  remained  displayed  the  greatest 
frugality  in  their  votes  for  the  public  service.  They  postponed  the 
settlement  of  the  revenue,  until  the  return  of  expenditure  and 
income  had  been  brought  in;  granting  the  king  extraordinary 
assessments.  They  even  established  the  precedent,  which  has  since 
been  followed,  of  appropriating  the  supplies,  and  determined  that- 
one-half  of  the  sum  voted  should  be  applied  to  the  public  expenses, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  civil  list.  When  William  represented 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  refunding  the  charge  of  700,0007.  in- 
curred  by  the  Dutch  republic  for  his  expedition,  they  voted  only 
600,000^  This  frugality  alienated  the  king's  mind  from  the  whigs, 
and  he  talked  of  abandoning  the  government. 

§  2.  Ko  sooner  was  William  seated  on  the  throne  than  he  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  his  former  popularity.  The  emisisanes  of  James 
were  active,  and  even  Halifax  and  Danby  expressed  their  apprehen- 
sion that,  if  he  would  only  give  securities  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  protestant  religion,  nothing  could  prevent  his  restoration. 
Symptoms  of  discontent  having  shown  themselves  in  the  an!ny,the 
king  res4>lved  to  send  the  malcontent  regiments  to  Holland,  and  to 
supply  their  place  at  home  with  Dutch  troops.  The  first  regiiiient 
of  the  line,  composed  chiefly  of  Scotchmen,  being  ordered  abroad, 
resented  this  order,  as  William  was  not  yet  their  king,  and  marched 
northwards  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  carrying  with 


*  Zaleifltein  wu  created  in  1696  earl  of 
Roebrord.  The  title  became  extinct  on 
the  death  of  the  fifth  earl  in  1830. 

f  Scfaomberg  was  created  dnlce  of 
Schomberg  in  1689.  Hia  son  Charles,  the 
•MOnd  dak«,  waa  killed  at  the  battle  of 
MacngUa,  IMX  Another  ion,  Metnbardt, 


third  duke  of  ScbomhenK,  and  flrat  dakeof 
Leinater  in  Ireland,  died  in  1719,  when  the 
title  became  extinct 

t  Auverquerqtle  -waa  created  In  I6dS- 
earl  of  Grantham.    He  died  in  17M»  t 
the  title  became  extinct. 
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them  four  pieces  of  aitillerj ;  but  being  overtaken,  near  Sleaford,  by 
three  regiments  of  Dutch  dragoons  under  Ginkell,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  and  men  and  officers  were  treated  with  great 
ignominy  (March  15).  This  affair  occasioned  the  mutiny  bilL  1  he 
soldier  had  been  hitlierto  regarded  only  as  a  citizen,  and  amenably 
to  the  civil  tribunals :  the  army  was  now  placed  under  martial  law^ 
and  the  mutiny  bill  has  since  been  continued  from  year  to  year. 

The  House  of  Commons,  or  such  members  of  it  as  remained,  did 
not  hesitate  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  (March  5) ;  but  many  of 
the  temporal  peers,  as  well  as  eight  bishops,  including  the  primate 
Sancroft,  refused,  and  their  example  was  speedily  followed  by  about - 
400  of  the  inferior  clergy,  all  of  whom  were  afterwards  deprived. 
The  party  that  refused  the  oaths  were  designated  by  the  title  of  non- 
jurors. The  oaths  were  to  be  taken  by  the  beneficed  clergy,  and  by 
those  holding  academical  offices,  on  the  ensuing;  Ist  of  August. 
This  opposition  on  the  part  cf  the  church  furnished  the  king  with 
an  opportunity  for  displaying  his  predilection  for  dissenters,  towards 
whom  he  was  naturally  inclined  by  his  religious  tenets.  The  bill 
known  as  the  Toleration  Act,  to  relieve  protestant  dissenters 
from  certun  penalties,  was  introduced  this  session,  and  passed  on 
the  24th  of  May.  All  who  took  the  new  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy,  and  made  a  declaration  against  transubstantiation,  were 
thereby  exempted  from  the  penalties  incurred  by  absenting  them- 
selves from  church,  or  by  frequenting  unlawful  conventicles.  Dis- 
senters were  restrained  from  meeting  with  locked  doors ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  penalty  was  enacted  against  disturbing  the  congrega- 
tion. The  ancient  penal  statutes  remained,  however,  unrepealed, 
and  persons  who  denied  the  Trinity,  as  well  as  papists,  wero  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  the  new  act.  In  November,  a  commission  was 
issued  to  the  archbishop  of  York  and  nine  other  bishops,  to  review 
the  liturgy,  in  order  to  admit  dissenters  by  adopting  certain  altera- 
tions, and  leaving  certain  ceremonies  discretionary.  But  their 
recommendations  wero  rejected  by  convocation,  and  have  never 
since  been  renewed. 

During  the  debates  on  these  measures  William  and  Mary  were 
crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey  (April  11).  Sancroft,  the  primate, 
declined  to  act,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  Compton,  the 
bishop  of  London.  With  regard  to  Scotland,  it  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  the  prince  of  Orange  was  acknowledged  in  January 
by  an  unauthorized  assemblage  of  Scotch  nobility  and  gentry 
resident  in  London.  A  more  regular  convention  was  held  at  Edin- 
burgh in  March;  and  50  malcontent  members  having  deemed  it 
prudent  to  withdraw,  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  James  had 
fortfatdted  his  right,  and  that  the  throne  had  become  vacant. 
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There  was,  however,  in  Scotland  a  strong  party  in  favour  of  James, 
headed  by  the  duke  of  Gordon,  and  supported  by  the  archbishop 
of .  Glasgow,  the  earl  of  Balcarras,  viscount  Dundee  (formerly 
(h^ham  of  Claverhouse),  and  others.  Dundee  succeeded  in  raising 
between  2000  and  3000  Highlanders,  with  whom  be  defeated  at 
Killiecrankie,  on  July  27,  the  king's  forces  of  double  the  number. 
But  Dundee  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  action,  and  with  him 
expired  all  James's  hopes  in  Scotland.  The  Highlanders,  dispi- 
rited by  the  loss  of  their  leader,  dispersed  after  a  few  skirmishes, 
and  the  duke  of  €rordon  having  surrendered  Edinburgh  Castle  on 
June  13,  the  whole  country  was  reduced  to  obedience  to  William. 
In  return  he  abolished  episcopacy,  and  presbyterianism  was  estab- 
lished as  the  only  lawful  religion  of  the  state. 

$3.  In  Ireland  Tyrconnel  was  still  lord  deputy.  His  govern-^ 
ment  had  been  marked  by  violence  towards  the  protestants ;  many 
towns  were  deprived  of  their  charters,  and  the  public  offices  were 
filled  with -Roman  catholics.  Alarmed,  however,  at  William's 
success,  he  pretended  to  enter  into  negociations  for  the  surrender 
of  Ireland.  The  design  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Irish. 
Tyrconnel  then  invited  James  to  return,  and  employed  himself  in 
raising  a  force  of  half- wild,  half-armed,  and  worse  disciplined  Irish. 
James  landed  at  Einsale  on  the  12th  of  March,  and  was  received 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  Louis  XIV.  had  fumishc*d  him 
with  16  ships  of  the  line,  7  tenders,  and  3  fireships ;  but  the  whole 
land  force  which  he  brought  with  him  consisted  only  of  1200  of  his 
own  subjects  in  the  pay  of  France,  and  100  French  officers. 

At  Cork  James  was  met  by  Tyrconnel,  whom  he  raised  to  the 
rank  of  duke.  The  view  of  the  troops  that  were  to  fight  for  his 
cause  was  not  calculated  to  inspire  him  with  very  sanguine  hopes  of 
success.  Scarcely  two  in  a  hundred  were  provided  with  muskets 
fit  for  service ;  the  rest  were  armed  with  clubs  and  sticks  tipped 
with  iron.  James  found  himself  obliged  to  disband  the  greater  jyart, 
and  retained  only  35  regiments  of  infantry  and  14  regiments  of  horse. 
His  whole  artillery  consisted  of  12  field-pieces  and  4  mortars. 
After  stmimoning  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Dublin  on  the  7th  of 
May,  James  set  out  for  his  army  in  the  north,  where  Londonderry 
was  invested.  That  place  and  Enniskillon,  being  inhabited  by 
protestants,  were  the  only  towns  in  Ireland  that  declared  for  king 
William.  Lundy,  the  governor  of  Londonderry,  had  sent  a  message 
'  to  Jameses  head-quarters,  with  assurances  that  the  place  would  be 
surrendered  on  the  first  summons ;  but  his  treachery  was  fortunately 
discovered,  ami  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  escaped  with  his  lifo, 
by  letting  himself  down  from  the  walls  in  the  disguise  of  a  porter. 
James,  who  had  ridden  up  with  his  staff  to  within  a  short  distance 
24* 
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of  the  gates,  wbs  saluted  with  a  cry  of  "  Kd  surreDder ; "  and  at  ibe 
same  time  a  discharge  from  the  fortifications  killed  an  officer  by  bis 
side.  The  citizens,  after  the  flight  of  Lundy,  chose  Walker,  » 
clergyman,  and  major  Baker,  for  their  goyemors,  and  resolved  to 
hold  out  to  the  last  extremity. 

The  army  of  James  was  destitute  of  all  the  materials  required 
for  a  siege.  Few  of  the  soldiers  had  even  muskets,  and  it  waa 
thersfora  resolved  to  turn  the  assault  into  a  blockade.  James  now 
ratumed  to  Dublin.  But  his  cause  was  ruined  by  the  violence  of 
the  Irish  parliament.  Disregarding  the  king's  wishes,  it  repealed 
the  act  of  settlement,  thus  confiscating  at  a  blow  all  the  KngK^ 
property  in  the  country.  It  passed  a  general  bill  of  attainder,  com- 
prehending more  than  2000  persons;  and  the  sch^ue  fi^r  repleniahing 
the  king's  cofiers  by  an  issue  of  base  coin  occasioned  univeirsal  dldike. 
.  In  June  marshal  do  Rosen  was  appointed  to  take  the  command 
of  the  besieging  army  at  Londonderry.  The  town  being  completely 
invested  on  the  land  side,  and  cut  off  from,  all  relief  by  -sea  by 
means  of  a  boom  about  a  mile  and  a  half  down  the  Foyle,  the 
inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  famine^  and 
obliged  to  subsist  on  horses,  dogs,  rats,  starch,  and  other  food  of 
the  like  revolting  kind.  The  hopes  of  the  garrison  had  been  raised 
and  disappointed  by  the  appearance  of  a  small  squadron  in  tha 
IjOi^h,  Ci>mmanded  by  Kirke,  of  west  of  England  notoriety,  who 
was  obliged  to  retire.  Towards  the  end  of  July,  however,  be  again 
appeared,  and  two  merchantmen,  the  Mounijoy  and  the  Fkceniac, 
covered  by  the  Dartmouth  frigate,  succeeded  un  theSOth  in  breaking 
the  boom«  The  Phcenix  easily  forced  a  passage.  De  Bosen's 
trenches  were  filled  with  water;  and  the  relief  of  tiie  town  deter- 
mintd  him  to  abandon  the  siege.  On  the  Ist  of  August  his  army 
decamped,  after  burning  their  huts.  The  siege,  one  of  the  most 
memorable  in  the  history  of  Britain,  lasted  105  day^,  and  the 
garrison  had  been  reduced  from  7000  to  about  3000  effective  men. 

On  the  same  day  that  Londonderry  was  relieved,  lord  Mount- 
cashel  had  been  completely  routed  by  the  protcstants  of  EnniskiUen 
at  Newton  Butler,  and  he  himself  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
To  add  to  James's  misfortunes,  Schoniberg,  whom  the  commons 
had  presented  with  100,0002.,  landed  with  10,000  men  near  Dona- 
ghadee,  on  the  coast  of  Down  (August  12).  Canrickfergus  sur- 
rendered after  a  short  6iege»  and  was  treated  with  great  cruelty. 
He  then  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dundalk,  the  duke 
of  Berwick,  James's  natural  son,  retiring  on  his  approach.  James, 
having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  draw  him  to  a  battle,  closed  the 
campaign  of  1689  by  retiring  into  winter  quarters  at  Atherdee. 
.   {  4.  Whlla  tl^^se  tliiogs  were  passing  In  Ireland,  the  English. 
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parliament  had  been  employed  on  important  meaaores.  The  chief 
of  these  was  the  Bill  of  BiaHTS,  the  third  great  charter  of  Englisli 
liberty,  whieh  embodied  and  confirmed  the  proviaiona  of  the  J>e« 
dairatiim  qf  Bight,*  and  also  included  a  settlement  of  the-  crown 
in  the  manner  already  related  in  the  preceding  chapter.f  It  reversed 
the  attainders  of  lord  Bossell,  Algernon  Sidney,  alderman  Cornish^ 
and  Mrs.  Lisle.  The  exorbitant  fines  imposed  in  tho  preceding 
seign  were  declared  illegal,  and  the  money  extorted  by  Jefficeya  waa 
charged  against  his  ea(tate,  with  interest.  All  these  proceedings 
were  unexceptionable;  but  the  aame  cannot  be  aaid  of  the  rcTersaL 
of  the  judgment  on  the  perjured  Gates,  tfnd  the  granting  him  a 
penjaion  of  300Z.  a  year  (June  6). 

To  the  dismay  of  the  whigs,  Wiltiam  dissolved  the  coniventioo. 
parliament  on  February  6, 1690.  Halifax  was  soon  after  removed 
from  ofiBce ;  and  Danby,  now  marquess  of  Caermarthen,  appointed 
ipoany  of  his  own  creatures  to  the  higher  offices  of  state.  The  new 
parliament,  which  met  in  March,  comprised  many  tories. .  The  king 
announced  his  intention  of  passing  over  to  Ireland,  and  a  supply 
of  1^00,000/.  was  unanimously  voted. 

.  §  5.  William  arrived  at.  Carrickfergua  on  June  14,  1600,  and 
proceeded  to  Schomberg's  head-quarters  at  Llsbivn.  His  army, 
amounted  to  about  36,000  men,  variously  composed  of  English, 
Putchi  Germans,  and  other  foreigners.  On  his  approach  the  Irish 
army  retired  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Boyne,  which  is  steep  and 
hilly,  and  had  been  fortified  with  intrenchments.  When  James 
joined  them  there  with  10,000  French  troops  under  Lauzun,  his 
whole  army  amounted  to  about  30,000  men ;  and,  though  his  force 
was  thus  considerably  inferior  to  that  of  William,  he  was  induced, 
by  the  strength  of  the  position,  to  hazard  a  battle.  On  the  80th 
of  June  both  armies  were  in  presence  on  either  bank  of  the  river ; 
and  on  the  following  morning  (July  1)  James  drew  up  Lis  troops 
in  two  lines,  his  left  being  covered  by  a  morass,  whilst  in  his  rear 
was  the  village  of  Dunmore,  and  three  miles  further  on  the  narrow 
pass  of  Duleek.  William,  who  had  been  reconnoitring  the  enemy's 
position,  was  slightly  wounded  the  day  before  the  action  by  a 
cannon-ball  which  grazed  his  shoulder.  Ho  ranged  his  army  in 
three  columns.  The  centre,  led  by  the  duke  of  Schomberg,  was 
to  ford  the  river  in  front  of  the  enemy ;  the  right,  under  count 
Schomberg,  his  son,  was  to  cross  near  the  bridge  of  Slane;  while 
William  himself  headed  the  passage  of  the  left  between  the  camp 
and  the  town  of  Drogheda.  The  attack  was  successful  at  all, 
points ;  the  Irish  horse  alone  made  some  resistance ;  the  foot  fled 

•  See  p.  615. 
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without  striking  a  blow.  James  parted  from  his  army  at  the  pass  of 
Duleek»  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Dublin.  This  engagemeuti 
celebrated  as  the  Battle  of  the  Botnb,  decided  the  fate  <^  James, 
though  the  loss  on  both  skies  was  small,  that  of  the  Irish  being 
about  1500,  chiefly  cavalry,  whilst  that  of  William  waa  only  500, 
but  among  them  was  the  duke  of  Schomberg.  Walker,  the  brave 
defender  of  Londonderry,  also  fell  in  thU  engagement.  Jame:, 
having  no  army  loft —for  the  Irish  had  dispersed  themselves  in 
the  night — abandoned  Dublin  and  hastened  to  Kinsale,  where  he 
got  on  board  a  French  frigate,  and  arrived  at  Brest  on  July  9. 

William  arrived  in  Dablin  a  few  days  after  his  victory,  and 
treated  the  inhabitants  with  considerable  harshness.  He  then, 
marched  southwards,  took  Wexford,  Olonmel;  Waterford/  Dun- 
cannon,  and  laid  siege  to  Limerick  (August  8-30);  but  having 
been  repulsed  in  an  assault,  and  the  rains  setting  in,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  raise  the  siege,  and  early  in  September  he  left  Ireland 
for  London.  Soon  after  his  departure,  Marlborough  landed  near 
Cork  with  5000  men ;  and,  having  received  some  reinforcements, 
captured  that  town  after  a  short  siege.  He  next  took  Kinsale  after 
a  desperate  resistance;  and,  as  the  winter  was  approaching,  he 
returned  to  England,  from  which  he  had  been  absent  only  five  weeks. 

§  C.  Whilst  William  was  in  Ireland,  a  naval  engagement  took 
place  off  Beaohy  Head,  on  the  30th  of  June,  between  the  combined 
Dutch  and  English  fleets,  commanded  by  admiral  Herbert,  now 
created  earl  of  Torrington,^  and  the  French  fleet  under  admiral 
Tourville.  Torrington,  with  a  policy  hardly  justifiable,  placed  the 
Dutch  vessels  in  the  van,  which  in  consequence  suffered  severel)-. 
The  victory  remained  with  the  Fpcnch ;  and  Torrington,  talking 
the  disabled  ships  in  tow,  made  fbr  the  Thames.  London  was  filled 
with  consternation,  as  it  was  expected  that  the  French  would  Sail 
up  the  river ;  but  they  made  little  use  of  their  victory.  An  inva- 
sion at  this  juncture  would  probably  have  been  successful,  as 
the  French  had  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  might  easily  have 
disembarked  a  large  army,  whilst  there  were  not  10,000  regular 
troops  in  England ;  but  they  attempted  no  more  than  the  burning 
of  Teignmouth.  William  was  incensed  against  Torrington  on 
account  of  the  losses  suffered  by  the  Dutch,  and  denounced  him  to 
parliament  in  the  speech  with  which  he  opened  the  autumnal  session. 
Torrington  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  at  Sheerness,  and  honour- 
ably acquitted;  but  the  king  deprived  bim  of  his  command,  and 
forbad  him  his  presence.    (Supplement,  Note  X.) 


*  The  title  became  extinct  on  the  death 
of  the  first  earl  in  1716.  llie  present 
▼isooonA  TaorioglMi  ia  deMendcd  tnm  « 


Fon  of  sir  George  Byng,  created  yiaoonnt 
Torrington  in  1721. 
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In  the  following  yoar  (1691)  the  campoign  in  Iroland  was  brought 
to  a  oloso.  That  country  was  in  a  Tory  distracted  state.  Bodies  of 
wild  Irish,  called  rapparccs,  from  a  species  of  pike  with  which  they 
committed  theu:  massacres,  went  roaming  about  the  country,  and 
hung  upon  and  infested  the  quarters  of  the  English  army,  who  in 
their  turn  committed  great  barbarities.  Towards  the  end  of  June, 
Ginkell,  who  commanded  the  English  forces,  bombarded  and  took 
Athlone.  It  was  a  masterpiece  of  audacity,  as  a  large  army  of  Irish, 
commanded  by  St  Ruth,  a  Frenchman,  lay  behind  the  town,  while 
the  storming  columns  had  to  ford  the  Shannon,  with  the  water 
breast-high,  in  order  to  gain  the  breach.  St.  Ruth  now  took  up  a 
strong  position  at  Aghrim,  where  Ginkell  did  not  hesitate  to  attack 
him.  For  some  time  the  battle  raged  with  doubtful  fury,  till,  St. 
Ruth  being  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  his  army  was  seized  with  a 
panic,  and  fled  in  disorder  towards  Limerick  (July  12).  Oinkell 
sat  down  before  that  place  on  the  25th  of  August ;  and,  after  a  siege 
of  six  weeks,  the  Irish,  much  to  the  discontent  of  the  French,  ' 
agreed  to  the  Tory  favourable  terms  which  he  offered  for  a  general 
pacification.  By  the  chief  articles  of  this  treaty,  signed  October  3, 
and  called  the  Padfication  of  Limerick,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Irish 
should  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  religion  as  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. ; 
that  ail  included  in  the  capitulation  should  remain  unmolested  in 
their  estates  and  possessions ;  and  that  those  who  wished  to  retire 
to  the  continent  should  be  conveyed  thither  at  the  expense  of  the 
government.  By  virtue  of  this  last  clause,  Sarsfield  and  about 
12,000  men  were  conveyed  to  France,  and  entered  the  service  of 
Louis  XIV.  Thus  an  end  was  put  in  every  part  of  the  empire  to 
the  authority  of  James,  who  had  been  de  facto  king  in  Ireland  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  after  his  flight  from  England. 
•  As  Sancroft,  the  primate,  and  six  of  the  bishops  still  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  they  were  deprived  of  their  sees  on 
February  1,  1G91.  Tiilotson,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  succeeded  Sancroft 
as  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

§  7.  William  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  Holland, 
fur  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  campaign  against  Louis  XIV.  He 
had  repaired  thither  in  the  middle  of  January ;  and  though  the  wea- 
ther was  foggy,  and  the  coast  lined  with  ice,  he  attempted  to  land 
m  a  boat.  The  steersman  lost  his  way,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to 
pass  the  night  in  the  boat,  covered  up  with  a  cloak.  The  following 
day  he  succeeded  in  landing  at  Goree.  The  campaign  was  not 
marked  by  any  important  event,  except  the  taking  of  Mons  by 
Louis.  William  paid  a  short  visit  to  England  in  April,  and  finally 
t«tumed  in  October  to  open  the  parliament.  A  bill  was  passed 
for  facilitating  the  execution  of  the  Pacification  of  Limerick,  though 
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that  treaty  waa  not  approved  of  in  England.  Although  William  had 
been  hrought  in  by  ths  whigs^  he  was  now  chiefly  supported  by  the 
tories.  He  rejected  a  bill  which  had  passed  both  houses  for  making 
the  judges  ixidependent  of  the  crown;  and  his  leign  was  now 
sullied  by  an  act  of  great  barbarity — the  infamous  massacre  oC 
Glencoe.  A  pacification  had  been  entered  into  in  August  with  the 
£kx>tch  Highlanders,  and  an  iudemnity  offered  to  all  who  should 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  king  and  queen  by  the  dlsi 
el  December,  169L  All  the  Jacobite  heads  of  clans  had  complied, 
ei^cept  the  chief  of  the  McDonalds  of  Glenooe,  whose  deUy  arose 
more  (rom  accident  than  design^  Be  had  repaired  to  Fort  AVUliaia 
on  the  dlst  of  December,  where  to  his  surprise  and  afairm  he  finind 
nobody  who  could  administer  the  oath.  Gobnel  Hili,  the  com-^ 
B^andant,  directed  him  to  Inverary ;  but  the  season  was  rigoroue^ 
the  country  mountainous  and  covered  with  deep  snow,  so  that 
ilsclan  did  not  arrive  till  the  6th  of  January  1G92.  After  many 
entreaties,  sir  Colin  Campbell,  the  sheriff  of  Argyle,  ccmsented  to* 
receive  his  oath ;  but  sir  John  Dalrymplo,  the  master  of  Stair, 
nnd  secretory  for  Scotland,  who  bore  ft  deadly  hatred  to  the 
M'Donalds  and  the  Highlanders,  took  advantage  .of  Jkladan's. 
negligence  to  destroy  him  and  his  whole  clan,  having  procured  ffom. 
William  an  order  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  Ist  of  February,  1692,  a  body  of  120  soldiers  appeared 
in  that  lonely  mountain-glen,  which  lies  near  Loch  Leven.  *  They 
wore  commanded  by  Campbell  of  Glcnlyon ;  and  as  Campbell  was 
the  uncle  of  young  M' Donald's  wife,  they  were  welcomed  with 
unsuspecting  friendship.  For  nearly  a  fortnight  the  .itpc^B  en* 
joyed  free  quarters  and  hosptable  entertainment.  Qn  the  evening, 
o(  the  12th  the  officers  played  at  cards  in  the  house  of  Maclan. 
At  five  o'clock  the  next  morning  lieutenant  Lindsay,  with  a 
party  of  soldiers,  appeared  at  his  door  and  were  instantly  ad- 
mitted. They  had  come  in  the  guise  of  friendship  to  act  the 
part  of  assassins.  Maclan  was  shot  in  the  back  as  he  was  rising 
from  his  bed ;  his  wife,  who  had  already  risen,  was  stripped,  and  the 
rings  torn  from  her  fingers  by  the  soldiers'  teeth.  Young  and  .old 
were  murdered  without  pity ;  even  some  of  the  women  fell  in  attempt- 
ing to  defend  their  children.  About  40  persons  were  massacred,  and 
as  many  more,  chiefly  women  and  children,  w\ko  had  escaped  among 
the  mountains,  perilled  there  of  cold  and  hunger.  The  massacre 
would  have  been  more  complete  had  lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton, 
whom  the  master  of  Stair  had  charged  with  the  execution,  arrived 
at  the  appointed  time.  The  severit^y  of  the  weather  delfiyed  his . 
arrival  till  the  following  day,  and  nothing  remained  for  lujn  but.^«. 
<^^>^pl^J^^^.^>.°^.^^i^^^  deed  by  burning  the  houses,  driving  off  the: 
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cstlle,  and  dividiiig  the  spoiL  By  ibis  fortunate  May.  ISO  men 
were  enabled  to  escape  through  the  mcunttiiarpoases;  xrhich  were 
not  sufiBciently  guarded.* 

§  8.  I'his  year  (1692)  Willian.  again  embarked  for  Holland, 
leaving  the  administration  of  affairs  in  England  to  queen  Mary. 
He  was  not  aware  of  all  the  danger  that  threatened  his  newly 
acquired  crown.  Intngues  had  been  f<»rmed  for  the  restoration  uf 
James,  and  were  entered  into  not  only  by  nonjurors  and  tories,  but 
even  by  whigs.  One  of  the  prindpal  leaders  in  them  was  the'ia- 
coBstant  and  treacherous  Marlborough,  who  had  induced  the  prin? 
peia  Anne  to  write  a  letter  to  her  fatfaitr,  fai  which  she  penitently 
asked  his  forgiveness.  Admiral  Auaiwll*  commander  of  the  fleet, 
lord  Godolphin,  and  othera,  were  also  implicatod.  Marlborough 
UkTited  James  to  invade  England,  and  in  some  degree  plcdgeii  him- 
self fur  the  conduct  of  tho  English  army.  A  large  body  of  Irisn 
troops  had  been  oonveyod  to  France  in  1690 ;  and  by  the  Pacifica- 
tion of  Xdmerick,  which  jdlowed  *  free  passage,  their  number  had 
been  swelled  to  nearly  20,000.  Those  were  at  James's  disposal, 
and  l^ouis  engaged  to  add  10,000  French.  A  camp  was  formed 
in  the  Cotentin,  near  La  Bogue;  and  marshal  .Bellefonds  was 
appointed  to  command  the  army  of  invasion,  which  was  to  be 
convoyed  by  80  sail  of  the  line.  Early  in  169^  eyerything  was 
in  a.  state  of'  forwardness,  and  James  had  even  drawn  up  his 
manifesto.  With  his  usual  infelicity  of  judgment,  its  tone  was 
impolitic,  and  disgusted  many  who  might  have  been  prepared  to 
qerve  him«  From  the  general  indemnity  held  out  tfo  othecs  he 
excepted  not  only  many  noblemen,  but  even  the.  fiaherknen,  who 
had  insulted  him  near  Sheemess.  The  English  ministry  though^ 
that  they  could  not  do  him  a  greater  injury  than  to  publish  thp 
document  at  full  length,  accompanied  with  a  biting  commentary. 

The  government  had  received  some  vague  information  of  a  plot; 
and  the  earls  of  Marlborough,  Huntingdon,  and  Scarsdale  were  ap- 
prehended and  sent  to  the  Tower  <m  the  information  of  <me  Young, 
a  man  of  infamous  character,  and  actually  in  Newgate  on  a  charge 
of  forgery.  As  the  government  suspected  Marlborough,  they  en*^ 
couraged  Young,  paid  his  fine,  and  released  him  from  prison  -,  and 
Marlborough  was  detained  some  weeks  in  the  To^er,  till  Young's 
falsehood  was  discovered. 

*  It  to  QTBed  in  palHatkm  of  thto  bar-  i  and  Uut  trfln,  If  tbey  can  be  well  dis- 
parity that  WiUiam  did  aoc  rsad  the  war-  I  UDgutshcd  from  Uie  rat  of  the  High* 
rant,  though  it  was  carefully  signed  by  '  landers,  it  will  be  proper  for  the  vindica<* 
him  at  top  and  at  bottom,  and  the  contents  '  tlon  of  public  Justice  to  extirpate  that  set 
of  ft  are  too  brief  and  too  dngnlar  to  have  ;  of  thieves.— W.  R,'*  'Ihe  king  never 
been  easily  overloolced.  ItrunsaafoUovs;  i  marked  hto  abhorrence .  of  tha  dMdiqr 
<^'*Wix.liamR.  AsforMacIanofOlenooa  I  pwiahingtbeac^nk    ,^_       ;     .   . 
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§  9.  The  combined  Dutch  and  English  fleetr.  consisting  of  09 
sail  of  the  line,  together  with  nuiny  frigates  and  fireships,  CMrrjing 
GOOO  guns  and  about  40,000  men,  assembled  at  St  Helens  lu  liUy. 
As  the  fidelity  of  the  admiral  himself,  as  well  an  of  many  of  his  officers, 
was  suspected,  with  good  reason,  Mary  wrote  a  letter  which  lluHsell 
was  ordered  to  read  to  all  the  officers  of  the  flo(*t  assembled  on  hia 
quarter*deck.  In  it  she  stated  that  slie  had  heard  certain  reports 
respecting  their  conduct,  but  that  she  regarded  them  as  calumnies, 
and  put  entire  confidence  iu  their  loyalty.  This  politic  step  was 
attended  with  excellent  effects.  At  the  same  time  the  militia  was 
called  out,  and  a  camp  fonned  between  Petenfield  and  Portsmouth. 

James  was  waiting  at  La  Hogue  (m  the  arrival  of  admiral  Tour* 
ville,  who  was  to  bring  44  ships  from  Brest.  About  the  middle  of 
May  Tourville*s  fleet  was  descried  off  the  coast  of  Dorsetahire, 
whence  it  made  for  La  Hogue,  where  the  army  of  invasion  was 
embarking,  liussell  also  directed  his  course  towards  that  port; 
and  on  the  19th  of  May,  the  haze  having  suddenly  cleared  off,  the 
hoBtile  fleets  came  unexpectedly  in  sight  of  each  other.  TourviUe, 
though  much  inferior  in  force,  bore  down  upon  the  allies,  in  the 
expectation  that  several  of  tlie  English  ships  wonki  come  over  to 
his  Bide;  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  RusseU's  ship,  the 
Britannia,  of  100  guns,  engaged  tl>at  of  the  French  admiral,  of  1<H ; 
and  the  battle,  which  raged  from  II  o'clock  to  about  4,  soon 
became  general.  The  French  admirars  ship  was  disabled.  Towards 
evening,  a  breeze  having  sprun^!:  up  from  the  east,  and  the  haze 
having  cleared  a  little,  the  Frendi  were  descried  running  on  all 
sides,  and  signal  was  given  to  chase ;  but  the  pursuit  was  arrested 
by  the  flood-tide  and  the  approach  of  night.  Several  of  the  smaller 
French  ships  escaped  through  the  race  of  Aldemey  into  St.  Malo  ,- 
the  larger  ones  sought  refuge  at  Cherbourg  and  La  Hogue  (May  19). 
Altogether  16  French  men-of-war,  eight  of  which  wore  ilireo- deckers, 
were  sunk  or  burnt,  besides  several  transports  that  were  cat  out  of 
the  harbour.  This  victory  avertcti  the  threatened  invamon.  After 
this  battle  queen  Mary  ordered  the  royal  palace  at  Greenwich  to 
be  converted  into  an  hospital  for  disabled  seamen.* 

§  10.  The  campaign  in  Flanders  was  unfavourable  to  the  arms 
of  William.  In  June,  1692,  he  lost  Namur ;  on  August  3,  he  was 
defeated,  with  great  loss,  at  Stcinkirk.  Next  year  he  sustained  a 
further  reverse  -at  Landen,  where  ho  was  driven  by  Luxembourg 
from  a  formidable  position.  The  only  important  event  nt  sea,  in 
1()93,  was  also  disastrous  to  the  allies.  The  Smyrna  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  about  400  English,  Dutch,  and  Hamburg  merchantiuen, 

*  The  first  stone  of  the  new  building,  the  present  Greenwich  Hospital,  '^m  not  Uld 
tlU  1696.    It  is  now  the  chief  nsTAl  college. 
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was  intrusted,  after  passing  Ushant,  to  the  convoy  of  a  detached 
squadron  of  23  English  and  Dutch  men-of-war  under  sir  George 
Kooke,  while  the  remainder  of  the  combined  fleet  returned  to  Torhay. 
Tourville,  with  a  far  superior  force,  now  issued  from  the  hay  of 
Lagos ;  Booke  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  signalled  the  merchantmen 
to  shift  for  themsalves.  About  80  of  the  latter  were  captured,  as 
well  as  three  Dutch  men-of-war;  the  rest  escaped  into  Spanish 
ports  (June  17). 

This  disgrace,  as  well  as  William's  ill  success  in  the  Ketherlands, 
tended  to  increase  his  unpopularity,  and  to  encourage  the  party  of 
James  (1694).  Bristol,  Exeter,  and  Boston  adhered  to  his  cause. 
In  the  north  several  considerable  bodies  of  horse  were  enlisted  in 
his  name ;  and  many  of  the  nobility  .and  gentry  engaged  for  them- 
selves, as  well  as  for  different  towns  and  countiea  with  which  they 
were  connected.  Sunderland  had  agai^  veered  round,  and  entered 
into  correspondence  with  James.  The  treason  of  Marlborough 
proved  more  useful  to  Tames  and  more  disastrous  to  his  own  countiy- 
Marlboiough  informed  him  of  an  expedition  that  was  fitting  out  at 
Portsmouth,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Berkely  and  general 
Talmash,  for  an  attack  upon  Brest.  Berkely  appeared  off  that  port 
on  the  7th  of  June,  and  900  men  were  landed  in  Camaret  Bay :  but 
the  French  were  prepared  to  receive  thom,  and  they  were  all  slain 
except  100,  Talmash  himself  receiving  a  mortal  wound.  Dieppe, 
Havre,  Calais,  and  Dimkirk  were  afterwards  bombarded,  but  with- 
out much  ofiect. 

§  11.  As  the  parliament,  which  met  in  November  (1694),  refused 
to  grant  supplies  except  on  the  passing  of  a  bill  for  triennial 
parliaments,  William,  though  he  had  previously  refused  his  assent 
to  a  similar  bill,  was  now  obliged  to  yield.  He  had  also  another 
motive.  Mary  lay  dangerously  ill  with  the  small-pox ;  and  in  the 
event  of  her  death,  which  must  naturally  shake  his  influence  with 
the  nation,  William  was  unwilling  to  incur  any  further  unpopularity. 
The  queen  died  on  the  28th  of  December.  In  person  she  was-  tull 
and  well  proportioned,  and  her  countenance^  though  not  regularly 
beautiful,  was  animated  and  pleasing.  Her  manners  were  affable. 
She  was  a  submissive  wife,  but  her  affections  were  no  less  limited 
than  her  abilities.  Her  death  made  no  change  in  the  government ; 
and  William,  in  accordance  with  the  act  for  settling  the  succession 
of  the  crown,  became  sole  ruler.  TiUotson  had.  died  shortly  bcforo 
the  queen  (November  22),  and  was  succeeded  in  the  primacy  by 
Tenison,  bishop  of  Lincoliu 
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AVKS,  influenoed  hf  Uaribonragh  tad  his  wile,  bad  lived  cq  bad 
terms  with  her  sister  and  brother-in-lsw ;  but  now,  «t  the  instanoe 
of  Sunderland,  she  was  induced  to  send  a  letter  of  condolence  to 
William,  who  thought  it  poUtie  to  meet  her  advances,  and  eren 
presented  her  with  the  grnter  part  of  Marr's  jewels. 

f  12.  The  session  of  1695  was  signalized  by  the  diacorery  of  an 
almost  universal  corruption  in  high  places.  Sir  John  Trevw, 
speaker  of  the  House  of  CotDmons,  for  taking  a  bribe  of  1000  guineas, 
was  expelled  the  house  (March  18).  The  East  India  Company  had 
distributed  upwards  of  ^,0001.  in  bribes  in  order  to  secure  a  new 
cluurter;  of  this  sum  10,0001.  were  said  to  be  traced  to  the  king 
himself,  6000/.  to  Danby  (now  duke  of  Leeds),  and  further  sums 
to  other  men  in  power.  The  commons  impeached  the  duke  of 
Leeds ;  but  the  court  connived  at  the  escape  of  his  Swiss  servant, 
the  only  person  who  could  establish  his  guilt,  and  the  case  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  sudden  prorogation  of  parliament  (May  3). 

As  the  licensing  act  expired  in  1693,  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
established.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  renew  it  this 
year.  But  the  authors  of  the  abolition  were  hardly  aware  of  the 
imxxirtant  step  they  were  taking.  Their  arguments  turned  solely 
on  matters  of  detail,  such  as  the  hardships  occasioned  to  printers, 
booksellers,  etc. ;  nor  was  the  measure  noticed  in  any  contemporary 
publication.  The  abolition  of  the  censorship  was  soon  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  several  newspapers,  llie  London  OazeUe  was 
the  only  one  previously  published. 

This  session  was  also  memorable  for  an  excellent  statute  respect- 
ing the  law  of  treason.  "  It  provides  that  all  persons  indicted  for 
high  treason  shall  hare  a  copy  of  their  indictment  delivered  to 
them  five  days  before  their  trial,  a  period  extended  by  a  subsequent 
act  to  ten  days,  and  a  copy  of  the  panel  of  jurors  two  days  before 
theh:  trial;  that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  have  their  witnesses 
•xamined  on  oath,  and  to  make  their  defence  by  counsel  It  clears 
up  any  doubt  that  could  be  pretended  on  the  statute  of  Edward 
YI.,  by  requiring  two  witnesses,  either  both  to  the  same  overt  act, 
or  the  first  to  one,  the  second  to  another  overt  act  of  the  same 
treason  (that  is,  the  same  kind  of  treason),  unless  the  party  shall 
voluntarily  confess  the  charge.  It  limits  prosecutions  for  treason 
to  the  term  of  three  years,  except  in  the  case  of  an  attempted 
assassination  of  the  king.  It  includes  the  contested  provision  for 
the  trial  of  peers  by  all  who  have  a  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  parlia- 
ment. A  later  statute,  7  Anne,  c.  21,  which  may  be  mentioned 
here  as  the  complement  of  the  former,  has  added  a  peculiar  privi- 
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lege  tor  the  acciued,  iuudly  less  material  than  any  of  the  rest.  Ten 
days  hefbre  the  trial  a  list  of  the  witnesses  intended  to  be  brought 
for  proving  the  indictment,  with  their  professions  and  places  of 
abode,  most  be  delivered  to  the  prisoner,  along  with  a  copy  of  the 
indiotmeat.  The  opentaon  of  this  clause  was  suspended  till  after 
the  death  of  the  pcetended  prince jof  Wales.'** 

After  the  pnMDO|^tioa  of  the  pariiament,  William  passed  over 
to  Holland,  and  distinguished  himself  this  year,  in  the  campaign 
in  the  Low  Countries,  by  his  greatest  military  feat,  the  taking 
of  Namilr  in  pDesenoe  of  a  Urge  force  of  the  enemy  (July  2). 
!]%e  marshal  de  Luxembourg  was  dead,  and  the  French  army 
was  now  commanded  by  marshal  YiUeroi  and  marshal  Bouffi^rs ! 
France  was  becoming  exhausted  with  the  length  of  the  war,  dnd 
Louis  was  anxious  taconelude  a  peace  on  any  decent  terms,  whilst 
William's  reputation  was  rising  in  Europe.  His  success  abroad 
confirmed  hia  power  at  home ;  for,  though  the  Jacobite  party  was 
increasing  in  England,  they  could  hardly  hope  to  succeed  without 
the  aid  of  Fhince. 

S 13.  A  conspiracy  against  the  throne  and  life  of  William  was, 
neyertheless,  formed  and  detected  earty  in  1696.  The  principal 
agent  in  it  was  sir  George  Barclay,  a  Scotch  ofiicer,  who  received  a 
commission  from  James  to  attempt  a  general  insurrection  in  his 
favour.  Barclay  arrived  in  London  in  January,  and  associated  in 
his  design  one  Kookwood,  a  priest ;  Chamock,  formerly  a  fellow  of 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  but  now  a  captain ;  sir  John  Friend,  sir 
William  Perkius,  a  captain  Porter,  and  others.  Their  first  scheme 
Was  to  seize  William  and  earry  him  over  to  France ;  but  as  this 
seemed  imivacticable  without  taking  his  life,  they  resolved  to 
attack  him  in  the  midst  of  bis  guards  between  Tumham  Green 
and  Brentford,  through  which  places  he  passed  every  Saturday 
to  hunt  in  Richmond  Park.  With  this  view  they  procured  a 
body  of  40  armed  men,  and  fixed  the  15th  of  February  for  the 
attempt.  But  the  secret  was  betrayed  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  a 
day  or  two  previously,  by  captain  Fisher,  one  of  the  conspirators, 
and  his  information  was  soon  after  confirmed  by  an  Irishman 
named  Prendergast.  The  king  having  consequently  remained  at 
home  on  the  15th,  and  again  on  the  22nd,  to  which  day  the  con- 
spirators had  adjourned  the  execution  of  their  plot,  they  were  seized 
with  alarm ;  some  of  tiiem  fled,  but  others  were  captured  the  next 
night  in  their  beds. 

On  the  following  day  the  king  laid  the  whole  plot  before  the 
parliament,  and  both  houses  responded  with  a  joint  address,  breath- 
ing the  most  zealous  expressions  of  duty  and  affection.    A  loyal 
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association  was  formed  in  Imitation  of  that  in  the  reign  of  EKzabeth, 
which  was  signed  the  same  day  by  400  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  such  members  as  were.aiMent  were  required  to  sign 
it  by  the  10th  of  March«  or  to  notify  their  refusal.  The  association 
was  adopted,  with  very  little  alteration,  by  the  House  of  l^rds; 
and  of  the  whole  parliament,  only  15  peers  and  92  commoners 
refused  to  add  their  names.  Shortly  afterwards  an  act  was  passed 
to  make  the  signing  of  the  association  imperative  on  all  holders 
of  civil  or  military  employments. 

Chamock,  King,  sir  John  Friend,  sir  William  Perkins,  and 
four  other  conspirators  were  condemned  and  executed.  Oi«  the 
execution  of  Friend  and  Perkins,  the  celebrated  Jeremy  Collier, 
the  nonjuring  diYine,  appeared  .on  the  scafifold,  and  publicly 
absolved  them  (April  3).  The  trial  of  sir  John  Fenwick,  implicated 
in  a  scheme  for  a  Jac<^te  rising,  who  had  been  captured  at  Now 
Bomney  while  endeavouring  to  escape  to  France,  did  not  come 
on  till  the  autumn.  While  he  lay  in  Xewgate  he  soughv  to  pro- 
cure a  pardon  by  turning  evidence,  and  accused  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  the  earls  of  Bath  and  Marlborough,  h«rd  (iodolphin, 
tud  admiral  Ru^ssell,  of  corresponding  and  intriguing  with  king 
James.  Though  this  information  is  now  known  to  have  been  correct, 
William  refused  to  listen  to  it.  As  only  one  witness  could  be 
produced  against  Fenwick,  while  the  law  required  two  in  cases  of 
high  treason,  admiral  BussoU,  to  his  lasting  disgrace,  brought  in 
a  bill  of  attainder  against  him,  which  was  passed  after  consider- 
able opposition.  Fenwick  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  on  January 
28, 1697. 

§  14.  During  the  campaign  of  1696  the  French  remained  on  the 
defensive ;  nor  did  anything  of  importance  take  place  at  sea.  All 
parties  were  looking  forward  to  a  peace ;  and  on  the  9th  of  May  a 
conference  was  o))ened  between  the  belligerent  powers,  on  the 
mediation  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  at  By s wick,  a  village  between 
Delft  and  the  Hague.  Wilham  had  as  usual  gone  over  to  Holland. 
All  tluit  he  desired  was  to  fix  a  barrier  to  the  French  power  in 
Flanders,  and  to  procure  from  IjouIs  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
title  to  the  English  throne ;  but  the  ncgociations  were  protracted  by 
the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  Spain,  who  were  desirous 
of  continuing  the  war.  William,  therefore,  while  the  hoKtile  armies 
lay  op^toHcd  to  each  other  near  Brussels,  caused  a  separate  nogocia- 
tion  to  be  opened  in  July  between  the  earl  of  Portland  on  his  part 
and  marshal  Bou filers  on  that  of  Louis. 

The  tjvking  of  Carthagena,  in  America,  by  a  French  squndron,  and 
the  cajtture  of  Barcelona  by  a  French  ariny,  inclined  the  Siiani^ida 
to  come  to  terms  with  Louis,  and  tne  Pkace  ok  llyswicK  w.is 
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Bis:ned  on  September  10.  1G97.  Louis  resigned  several  of  his  con- 
quests, and  recognized  William  as  king  of  England.  The  peace  of 
Ryswick  seems  to  have  been  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  defec- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  of  the  bad  state  of  public  credit  in 
England;  but  William  foresaw  that  it  could  be  no  more  than  a 
sort  of  armistice,  and  that  a  fresh  struggle  must  soon  take  place  on 
the  subject  of  the  Spanish  succession. 

§  15.  The  parliament,  which  met  soon  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
voted  that  the  army  should  be  reduced  to  7000  men,  and  they  were 
with  difficulty  persuaded  to  allow  it  to  remain  at  10,000;  at  the 
same  time  they  granted  the  king  the  large  sum  of  700,000/.  for  the 
civil  list.*  William  was  exceedingly  annoyed  at  the  vote  for  reducing 
the  army  ;  and,  before  he  repaired  to  Holland  in  the  spring  (1 698), 
he  ventured  to  leave  sealed  orders  that  the  army  should  be 
raised  to  16,000  men,  which  his  ministers  refused  to  obey. 
During  his  residence  in  Holland  ho  negociated  a  treaty  respecting 
the  Spanish  succession.  Charles  IF.  of  Spain  was  now  supposed 
to  bo  at  the  point  of  death ;  and  as  he  left  no  heirs  within  the 
kingdom,  the  question  of  his  succession  threatened  to'  disturb 
the  peace  of  Europe.  Philip  lY.  of  Spain  had  had  three  chil- 
dren: one  son,  Charles  II.,  and  two  daughters — the  elder,  Maria 
Theresa,  was  married  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and  the  younger, 
Margaret  Theresa,  to  the  emperor  Leopold  I.*  Maria  Theresa  had 
renounced  her  pretensions  to  the  Spanish  succession  on  her  marriage 
with  the  king  of  France.  The  younger  sister,  Margaret  Theresa, 
made  a  similar  renunciation  on  her  marriage  with  Leopold;  and 
their  only  child,  a  daughter,  married  to  Maximilian  Emanuel, 
elector  of  Bavaria,  followed  their  example.  France  and  Bavaria 
maintained  that  these  princesses  had  no  power  to  renounce  the 
claims  of  their  posterity;  Louis  XIV.  therefore  demanded  the 
Spanish  throne  for  his  son  the  dauphin,  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
for  his  son  the  electoral  prince.  A  third  claimant  was  the  emperor 
Leopold,  who  by  a  second  marriage  had  two  sons,  Joseph  king  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  archduke  Charles.  Leopold  claimed  the 
succession  as  the  son  of  Maria  Anne,  daughter  of  Philip  TIL,  but 
waived  his  claim  in  favour  of  the  archduke  Charles.t 

William  would  have  been  content  to  gratify  France,  by  conceding 
part  of  the  Spanish  dominions ;  and  Louis  was,  or  pretended  to 
be,  better  satisfied  with  this  partial  inheritance  than  to  have  to 
fight  for  the  whole.  A  treaty  for  the  partition  of  Spain  was  ac- 
cordingly negociated  in  the  summer  at  Loo,  and  signed  on  the  1st 

*  They  had  resolved,  in  March,  1689,  1  f  The  genealogical  table  in  the  follow, 
that  the  fixed  reyenne  of  the  crown  abonld  ing  page  exhibits  the  relaUonahip  of  Um 
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of  October;  according  to  which,  oa  the  death  of  Charles  IL,  the 
dauphin  was  to  be  put  in  possession  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  ports 
on  the  Tuscan  shore,  and  the  marquisate  of  Final,  in  Italy ;  while 
on  the  Spanish  frontier  he  was  to  have  all  the  territory  on  the 
French  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  the  mouotains  of  Navarre, 
Alava,  and  Biscay.  The  son  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  was  to  in* 
herit  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Indies ;  and  Milan  was  to  be 
assigned  to  the  archduke  Charles,  second  son  of  the  emperor.*  It 
was  intended  to  keep  this  treaty  a  profound  secret  from  the  king  of 
Spain,  but  it  came  to  his  ears  and  naturally  roused  his  indignation. 
Anxious  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  he  drew  up  a 
will  appointing  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria  his  universal  heir, 
according  to  the  previous  disposition  of  Philip  IV.  But  Charles 
unexpectedly  recovered;  and  both  the  treaty  and  the  will  were  de- 
feated by  the  demise  of  the  electoral  prince  at  Brussels  (February 
8,1G99). 

§  16.  The  new  parliament,  which  assembled  on  December  6, 1608^ 
exhibited  strong  symptoms  of  discontent  It  insisted  on  tiie  reduc- 
tion of  th«  army  to  l^OOO  men,  aiid  also  voted  that  they  should  be 
natives  ot'  the  British  dominions.  This  involved  the  d'smissal  of 
the  Dutch  guards,  the  severest  mortification  which  Williaofi  hatl 
ever  experienced.  On  this  occasion  he  even  condescended  to  send 
a  message  to  the  commons  by  lord  Banelagh,  entreating  them  as 
a  personal  fiivour  that  his  guards  might  be  retained;  and  when 
they  refused  to  comply,  he  burst  into  a  violent  passion,  and  threat- 
ened to  abandon  the  kingdom.  All  the  debates  of  the  commons 
continued  hostile  to  the  king.  In  the  last  swion  they  had  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  inquise  into  the  grants  of  forfeited  estates 
in  Ireland^  and  the  report  being  now  brought. in,  it  appeared  that 
no  fewer  tiian  3921  persoDS  had  been  outlawed  in  that  country 
since  February,  1689,  and  that  more  than  1,060,000  acres  of 
land  hod  been  declared  forfeited,  the  annual  rent  of  which  was 
computed  at  211,623/.  It  also  appeared  that  large  grants  of 
these  lands  had  been  made  to  foreigners,  as  Keppel,*  Bentinck, 
Ginkell,  and  Ruvigny,  who  had  also  obtained,  peerages  in  one  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  But  the  most  obnoxious  ot  ail  was  the  grant 
of  king  James's  private  estates,  containing  95,000.  acres  and 
valued  at  25,995/.  per  annum,  to  William's  mistress,  Elizabeth 
Yilliers,  now  countess  of  Orkney.  The  commons  resolvetl  unani- 
mously that  all  these  forfeitures  should  be  applied  to  thu  rablic 
use;  and  they  even  added  that  the  grants  which  had  been  made 


*  Keppel  WM  created  earl  of  Albemarle 
In  1697«  and  was  the  iBceeter  of  the 
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of  them  were  a  reflection  upon  the  king's  honour  (January  18,  1700), 
To  secure  the  king's  assent,  the  bill  for  the  resumption  of  these 
forfeitures  was  tacked  to  the  bill  of  supply.  Several  amendments 
were  proposed  and  carried  in  the  lords  and  angry  conferences 
ensued  between  the  two  bouses.  The  commons  threatened  to 
impeach  the  carls  of  Portland  and  Albemarle,  and  resolved  to 
address  the  king  that  no  foreigners,  except  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, should  be  admitted  to  the  royal  councils.  William  began 
to  be  alarmed,  and  sent  a  prirate  message  to  his  friends  in  the 
lords  to  withdraw  their  opposition.  The  bill  having  passed  in  its 
original  state,  the  king  came  to  the  house,  gave  his  assent  to  it, 
and  then  suddenly  prorogued  the  parliament  without  any  speech 
(April  11). 

§  17.  The  rapid  decline  of  the  king  of  Spain's  health  liastcned 
the  conclusion  of  a  second  treaty  of  partition,  which  was  signed  at 
London  on  the  21st  February,  and  at  the  Hague  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1700.  William  had  spent  n-eat  part  of  the  preceding  sum- 
n:er  and  autumn  at  Loo  in  no;j;ociaung  the  treaty,  as  he  and  tiie 
States  were  desirous  of  bringing  the  emperor  into  their  views ;  but  in 
October  Leopold  formally  rejected  any  partition  whatever.  By  this 
new  treaty  the  share  formerly  allotted  to  the  electoral  prince  -was  to  be 
transfeiTed  to  the  archduke  Charles,  and  Milan  was  to  be  added  to 
the  dauphin's  portion,  with  power  to  cxcliango  it  for  Lorraine.  To 
prevent  the  union  of  the  imperial  crown  with  that  ot  S]5ain,  it  was 
firovidcd  that  the  king  of  the  Romans  should  not  succeed  to  the 
Spanish  kingdom  in  case  ot  the  archduke's  death ;  and  a  like  pro- 
vision was  made  with  regard  to  the  Idng  of  France  and  the  dauphin. 

The  long-expected  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  which  followed 
on  the  first  of  November,  soon  discovered  how  fruitless  had  been 
all  the  pains  bestowed  on  the  partition  treaties.  The  pride  of  the 
Spanish  nation  was  naturally  wounded  by  tlie  treaty,  and  Charles 
especially  was  grievously  offended  by  it.  •  The  French  ambassador 
availed  himself  of  this  feeling  to  perauado  Charles  to  make  smother 
will,  in  favour  of  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  the  second  son  of  the 
dauphin ;  nor  did  Lewis  hesitate  to  accept  this  magnificent  bequest 
to  his  grandson.  In  case  of  his  refusal,  the  Spanish  throne  was 
to  be  tendered  to  the  archduke  Charles.  William  found  it  prudent 
to  acquiesce  in  the  new  arrangement,  and  ultimately  acknowledged 
the  title  of  the  duke  of  Anjou. 

§  18.  In  the  last  year  or  two  there  had  been  several  changes 
in  the  ministry.  The  king  trimmed  between  whigs  and  tories 
with  a  dexterity  whidi  rendered  it  difficult  to  say  to  which  ho 
most  inclined.  In  this  year  the  tory  earl  of  Rochester  was  appointed 
to  the  lord'^lieutenancy  of  Ireland.    A  cabinet  council^  tfaat  is, » 
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select  body  of  Tninistere  with  whom  the  king  ozcluBively  conBiilted, 
and  vi'bo  prepared  and  digested  the  mtasures  uhich  were  subee* 
quently  lai  I  before  the  general  body  of  tlie  privy  council  ratiier 
as  a  matter  of  form  than  of  necessity,  was  now  regularly  established. 
Traces  of  a  cabinet  first  begin  to  appear  under  Charles  I.,  and 
become  more  frequent  under  Charles  II. ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  William  that  it  became  the  regular  mode  of  government- 
In  earlier  times  the  sovereign  was  accustomed  to  consult  the  whule 
body  of  the  privy  council,  and  was  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the 
majority.  The  cabinet,  therefore,  was  a  sort  of  silent  ruvulutioD 
which  crept  in  unobserved,  and  has  never  been  recognized  by  tlie 
constitution. 

§  19.  In  the  new  parliament  which  assembled  in  February,  1701,  the 
iories  had  the  majority,  aud  Hubert  Uarley,  one  of  thvir  leaders, 
iras  chosen  speaker.  As  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
the  only  survivor  of  Anne's  Largo  family,  which  happened  in  the 
preceding  July  at  the  ago  of  11,  left  the  succesLion  of  tlie  crown 
unprovided  for  after  the  demise  of  William  and  .Vnne,  it  beeame 
necessary  to  make  a  new  settlement,  and  the  king  recommeiidLMi 
the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  parliatu.''  ,  The  next  iu 
blood,  after  the  children  of  James  IL,  was  tlio  duchess  of  Savoy, 
daughter  of  Henrietta,  duchess  of  Orleans,  and  then  the  fauiily 
of  the  elector  palatine,  all  of  whom,  however,  had  abjured  iho 
reformed  faith,  with  the  exception  of  his  daughter  Sophia,  married 
to  the  elector  of  Hanover;  to  her,  therefore,  as  papists  were 
excluded  from  the  succession  by  act  of  parliament.  It  became 
necessary  to  revert.  Kor  wu.'^  William  averse  to  this  arrangement. 
As  ho  was  desirous  of  securing  the  accession  of  the  elector  of 
Hanover  to  the  grand  alliance  he  was  then  meditating,  So^ihia 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  protestantn,  wore  declared  next 
in  succession  to  the  king,  after  the  princess  of  Denmark  and  their 
respective  heirs.  The  act  to  settle  the  protestant  succession  was 
passed  in  the  summer  of  1701.    (Supplement,  Note  XL) 

The  commons  took  advantage  of  this  settlement  to  supply  somo 
deficiencies  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  therefore  this  act  (12  and  13 
William  III.  c.  2)  became  a  most  important  one,  and  put  as  it  were 
the  seal  to  the  Engliuh  constitution.  The  tory  government  showed 
themselves  on  this  occasion  no  less  the  friends  of  liberty  thau  the 
whigs,  and  moved  and  carried  certain  resolutions  as  preliminary 
to  the  settlement  of  the  succession,  to  the  following  effect :  That 
whoever  should  hereafter  come  to  the  throne  should  jwin  in  cum* 
munion  with  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law  established ;  that 
in  case  of  the  crown  devolving  on  a  foreigner,  the  nation  shall  not 
be  obliged  to  cuter  into  asiy  foreign  war  without  the  consent  of 
■^25 
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parliament ;  that  no  future  sovereign  aball  leave  Great  Britain  ok 
Ireland  without  consent  of  parliam^t  *  that  all  mattors  cognizable 
in  the  privy  council  shall  be  transacted  there,  and  uU  resolutions 
taken  be  signed  by  sudi  of  the  privy  council  as  shail  couHcnt  to 
them ;  that  none  but  a  person  born  of  English  parents  shall  be 
capable  of  holding  ufficc  under  the  crown,  or  receiving  a  gmnt  from 
it,  or  being  a  member  ot  parliament ;  that  no  pcorson  m  the  service 
of  the  crown,  or  receiving  a  pension,  shall  be  capable  of  eitting 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  that  the  commissionb  ot  the  judges 
ahall  be  irrevocable  so  long  as  they  conduct  themselves  properly 
(^quamdiu  te  bene  geaaerint  ")»but  that  they  may  be  removed  on 
an  address  of  both  houses ;  and  that  no  pardon  imder  the  great  seal 
shall  be  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  of  the  commons. 

'lliese  provisions,  and  especially  the  last  two,  were  highly  im^ 
portant  safeguards  to  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  the  country.  That 
respecting  placemen  sitting  in  par.iament  was  repealed  in  1706; 
but  it  was  provided  at  the  same  time  that  any  member  of  th« 
lower  house  accepting  office  should  vacate  his  seat,  and  again  offer 
himself  to  his  constituents ;  and  that  do  person  holding  any  offioe 
created  since  October  25,  1705,  should  be  eligible  at  all.  Th« 
obligation  on  privy  councillors  to  sign  their  names  to  the  resolu- 
tions they  approved  was  also  abrogated.  The  article  respecting  the 
sovereign  leaving  the  United  Kingdom  was  repealed  soon  after  the 
accession  of  George  I.,  and  that  respecting  the  privy  council  by  Anne. 

§  20.  Both  houses  of  parliament  expressed  the  highest  di^vppitv- 
bation  of  the  partition  treaties,  to  which  they  ascribed  the  will  of 
Charles  II.  in  favour  of  the  dvke  of  Anjou.  The  commons  addrpssed 
the  king  to  remove  the  earl  of  PortlHud,  the  earl  of  Orford,*  lord 
Halifax ,t  and  lord  Somerst  from  his  presence  and  councils  for 
ever,  and  ordered  them  to  be  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  lords,  on 
account  of  the  steps  they  had  taken  in  promoting  the  partition 
treaties,  as  well  as  for  other  alleged  Illegal  practices.  But  as  an 
irreconcilable  difference  sprang  up  between  the  two  houses  as  to 
the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  commons  refused  to  appear  on  the 
day  appointed  by  the  peers,  the  impeached  ministers  \vere  acquitted 
(June,  1701). 


*  The  earl  of  Orfoxd  was  admiral  Ros- 
eell,  who  rcoefved  this  Utie  in  1697.  It 
became  extinct  upon  his  death  In  1727, 
but  was  revived  in  1742  tn  favour  of  the 
celebrated  sir  Robert  Walpole. 

t  This  lord  Halifax  was  Charles  Mon- 
tague, a  grandion  of  the  first  earl  of 
Manchester,  and  was  created  lord  Halifax 
in  1700.  and  earl  of  Halifax  in  1714.  He 
mm  or  a  different  fnnily  firem  ths  otte- 


brated  George  Savile,  marquess  <tfHal{ikx, 
who  died  in  1695,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  titto  by  hU  son,  who  died  in  1700. 
when  the  title  became  extinct. 

t  Somcrs  was  lord  chancellor,  and  had 
been  diRmisned  ftom  oifioe  in  the  prevtoos 
year  (1700)  in  consequence  of  the  attacks 
made  upon  htm  in  parliament,  rhe 
present  earl  Soniers  Is  s  descendant  of  thu 
&fAm  sister  of  the  duinoellor. 
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Although  William  had  acknowledged  the  new  king  of  Spain,  he 
^as  by  no  means  satisfied  with  that  arrangement,  especially  as  it 
proved  so  distasteful  to  his  subjects.  Durj^ig  the  summer,  which 
he  spent  in  Holland,  negociations  had  been  going  on  between  him 
and  D'Avaux,  the  French  ambassador;  but  when  these  utterly 
failed,  William,  about  the  beginning  of  August,  1700,  set  on  foot 
a  treaty  with  the  emperor,  who  had  already  commenced  the  Was 
OP  THE  Spakuh  Succession  by  attacking  the  French  m  Italy. 
William,  however,  would  engage  himself  no  further  than  for  the 
recovery  of  Fhinders  and  the  Milanese,  the  former  as  a  barrier  to 
Holland,  the  latter  as  a  barrier  to  the  empire.  He  likewise  stipu- 
lated that  England  and  Holland  should  retain  whatever  conquests 
they  might  make  in  both  the  Indies.  On  these  conditions  a  treaty 
was  signed  (September  7th,  1701)  between  the  emperor,  England, 
and  the  States,  which  afterwards  obt:uned  the  name  of  the  Grand 
Alliance. 

On  the  6th  of  September  king  James  II.  expired  at  St.  Germains. 
Ever  since  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  which  extinguished  his  hopes  of 
regaining  the  English  crown,  he  had  abandoned  himself  to  all  the 
austerities  of  his  temper  and  his  religion ;  and  some  time  before 
his  decease  he  had  fallen  into  a  kind  of  lethargy.  Louis  paid  him 
a  visit  as  he  lay  on  his  deathbed,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  attend- 
ants, whom  he  would  not  suffer  to  withdraw,  and  who  wept  at 
once  for  joy  and  grief,  he  declared  his  intention  of  acknowledging 
James  Francis  Edward,  son  of  James  II.,  as  king  of  Great  Brit'iin  and 
Ireland.  He  visited  the  3'oung  prince  in  state,  addressed  him 
by  the  title  of  majesty,  and  caused  him  to  be  acknowlenged  by 
the  French  court  and  nation.  William  immediately  remonstrated 
against  these  proceedings,  as  infringing  the  treaty  of  Ryswick; 
dismissed  the  French  ambassador  and  recalled  his  own ;  while  both 
sides  began  to  make  preparations  for  war.  The  French  took 
possession  of  the  towns  on  the  Rhine ;  the  Dutch  entered  Juliera 
in  force ;  and  William  arranged  with  the  States  a  campaign  for  the 
ensuing  spring:  but,  notwithstanding  the  pressing  solicitations  of 
the  emperor,  he  would  not  declare  war  till  he  had  assured  himself 
of  the  support  of  the  English  parliament ;  and  he  left  Holland  in 
November  for  the  fiurpose  of  opening  that  assembly. 

ITie  new  parliament,  chiefly  composed  of  whigs,  met  in  Decem- 
ber, when  Harley  was  again  elected  to  the  chair.  The  commons, 
in  their  address  to  the  king  on  his  speech,  warmly  conveyed  their 
approbation  of  the  course  he  had  pursued  with  regard  to  France, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  no  peace  would  be  concluded  till  Louis 
had  atoned  fir  acknowledging  the  Pretender.  A  bill  was  brought 
fa  and  { assed  for  the  attainder  of  that  prince,  and  another  for  W 
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abjumtioQ  by  all  pcnoos  holding  employments  in  church  or  state ; 
im  I  the  commons  voted  40,000  men  to  act  with  the  allies,  and  a 
like  number  of  seamen  for  the  fleet.  In  the  midst  of  these  prepara- 
tions William  met  with  an  accident  which,  in  his  rapidly  declining 
state  of  health,  proved  fatal.  On  the  21st  of  February,  1702,  while 
riding  in  the  park  of  llampton  Court,  his  hoi-se  fell  with  hun,  and 
he  broke  his  collar-bone.  It  was  at  first  anticipated  that  the  acci- 
dent would  not  be  attended  with  any  dangerous  consequences,  and 
ou  the  28th  ho  was  declared  convalescent.  But  on  the  2nd  of 
starch  symptoms  appeared  which  precluded  all  hope  of  recovery ; 
and  on  Sunday,  the  8tb,  he  expired,  at  the  early  age  of  51,  after 
Tocdving  the  sacrament  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


AN    ACT    FOR    DECLARING    THIS 
RIGHTS  AND  LIBERTIKS  OF  THE 

subject.  and  settling  the 
succf;ssion    of   the    crown 

(1689). 

Whereas  the  Lords  Sjiirituol  and  Tem- 
•joral.  and  Commonfl,  aMcmWed  at  Wert- 
oriiMtur,  lawftUlj,  Mlj,  and  freely  repre« 
leiitiiig  all  the  estates  of  the  people  of 
(his  realm,  did,  upon  the  13th  day  of 
Feliruary,  in  the  j-car  <|f  oar  Lord  16«5, 
present  nnto  their  miOcatlea,  then  called 
and  known  by  the  names  and  style  of 
William  and  Mary,  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange,  belnf?  present  in  their  pro|icr 
persona,  a  certain  dcclaratioo  in  wiiting, 
made  by  the  said  Lords  and  Commons,  in 
the  words  following ;  viz.— 

HVlicreas  the  late  Icing  James  II.,  by 
the  aaristanoe  of  divers  evil  coanMlloni, 
judges,  and  mini5tcrs  employed  by  him. 
did  endeavoar  to  subvert  and  extirpate 
the  protestant  religion,  and  the  laws  and 
Uerttoa  of  this  kingdom  i— 

1.  By  assuming  and  exercising  a  power 
of  dispensing  with  and  suspending  of 
laws,  and  the  execution  of  laws,  without 
ooment  of  parliament. 

2.  By  committing  and  prosecuting 
divers  worthy  prelates,  for  humbly  peti- 
tioning to  be  excused  trom  ooncurring  to 
the  said  aaanmed  power. 

3.  By  issuing  and  causing  to  be  executed 
a  ^mmisston  under  the  great  seal  for 
effecting  a  court  called  the  court  of  Com- 
■UtshMera^fer  EcGleaiaatlcal  Causes.  . 

4.  l^y  krying  mousy  Ibr  and  to  th«  un 


of  tht  crown,  by  pretence  of  prerogative^ 
for  other  time,  and  in  other  manner,  than 
the  same  was  granted  by  parliament. 

S.  By  ralsiDg  and  keeping  a  sUndinK 
army  within  this  kingdom  in  time  of 
peace,  without  consent  of  parliament,  and 
qaartcring  soldiers  contrary  to  law. 

«.  By  causing  several  Bood  safciieoCa, 
being  proteatanta,  to  be  disarmed,  at  the 
same  time  when  papists  were  both  armed 
and  employed,  contrary  to  Iaw. 

t.  By  violating  the  freedom  of  election 
of  moiubera  to  serve  in  parliament. 

8.  By  prosecutions  in  the  court  of 
King  8  Bench  for  matters  and  caoses  cog- 
nirabk  only  in  parliament ;  and  by  divers 
other  aibitrary  and  illegal  courses. 

9.  And  whereas  of  late  yeare  partial, 
corrupt,  and  unquallfled  persons  hava 
been  returned  and  served  on  juries  in 
trials,  and  particularly  divere  jurors  in 
trials  for  high  treason,  which  were  not 
freeholdera. 

10.  And  excessive  bail  bath  been  re- 
quired of  persons  committed  in  criminal 
cases,  to  elude  the  benefit  of  tha  laws 
made  for  the  liberty  of  the  snlijecu. 

11.  And  excewive  finea  have  been  ira- 
poMed ;  and  illegal  and  cruel  punishments 
inflicted. 

11.  And  several  granU  and  promises 
made  of  fines  and  forfeitures,  betm  any 
conviction  or  judgment  against  the  per- 
sons upon  whom  the  same  were  to  be 
levied. 

AU  which  are  utterly  and  directly  coo- 
iraiy  to  the  known  laws  and  stalutesi  and 
fkKOtfmtffhiirealtt. 
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And  whereas  the  mid  Itte  king  Jtmes 
IT.  iiaYlng  abdicated  the  geverament,  and 
the  throne  being  thereby  vacant,  his  high- 
ness the  prince  of  Orange  (whom  it  hath 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  make  the 
glorioas  instrament  of  d<.'I{rering  this 
kingdom  ftvm  popery  and  arbitrary 
power)  did  (by  the  advice  of  the  Lords 
SpiritTxal  and  Temporal,  and  divers  princi- 
pal perrons  of  the  Commons)  cause  letters 
to  be  written  to  the  Lords  Spiritnal  and 
Temporal,  being  protestant< ;  and  other 
letters  to  the  several  counties,  cities, 
oniveralties,  boroughs,  and  cinque  ports, 
fiir  the  choosing  of  such  ptfrsous  to  repre- 
sent them  as  were  of  right  to  be  sent  to 
Ijarliament,  to  meet  and  tit  at  West- 
mlnsttf  upon  the  32nd  of  January,  In 
this  year  IM),  lo  order  to  such  an  estab- 
lishment as  that  their  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties  might  not  again  be  in  danger  of 
being  subverted;  upon  which  letters 
elections  have  been  already  made. 

And  thereupon  the  said  Lords  Spiritual 
«Dd  Temporal,  and  Commons,  pursuant 
to  their  respective  letters  and  elections, 
being  now  assembled  in  a  full  and  free 
representaition  of  this  nation,  taking  Into 
their  most  serious  consideration  the  best 
means  for  attaining  the  ends  aforesaid,  do 
in  the  ilrst  place  (as  their  ancestora  in 
like  cose  have  usually  done),  for  the 
vindicating  and  asserting  their  ancient 
rights  and  liberties,  nleclare:— 

1.  That  the  pretended  power  of  sus- 
pending of  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws, 
i>y  regal  authority,  without  consent  of 
parliament.  Is  illegal. 

2.  That  the  pretended  power  of  dts- 
pemiiig  with  laws,  or  the  execution  of 
Uws,  by  regal  authority,  as  it  hath  been 
assumed  and  exercised  of  late,  is  illegal. 

3.  That  the  commission  for  erecting 
the  late  court  of  Commissioners  for  Ec- 
clesiastical Causes,  and  all  other  commis- 
sions and  courts  of  lilce  nature,  arc  illee'al 
and  pernicious. 

4.  That  levjring  money  for  or  to  the  use 
of  the  crown,  by  pretence  and  prerogative, 
without  grant  of  parliament,  for  longer 
time  or  in  other  manner  than  the  same  is 
or  shall  be  granted,  is  illegal. 

5.  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  subjects  to 
petition  the  king,  and  all  commitments 
and  prosecutions  for  such  petitioning  are 
Ulegal. 

6.  That  the  raising  or  keeping  a  stand- 
tog  army  within  the  kingdom  in  time  of 


peace,  unless  it  be  with  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, is  against  law. 

7.  That  the  satjects  which  are  protes- 
tants  may  have  arms  for  their  defence 
suitable  to  their  conditions,  and  as  allowed 
by  law. 

8.  That  election  of  members  of  ]  arllor 
ment  ought  to  be  free. 

9.  That  the  freedom  of  speech,  and 
debates  or  proceedings  in  parliament, 
ought  not  to  bs  impeached  or  questioned 
in  any  court  or  place  out  of  parliament. 

10.  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be 
required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed, 
nor  cruel  and  unusual  punlahments  In- 
fUcted. 

11.  That  Jurors  ought  to  bo  duly  Im- 
panelled and  returne<U  and  jurors  which 
pass  upon  men  In  trials  for  high  treason 
ought  to  bs  freeholders. 

12.  That  all  grants  and  promises  of 
flues  and  forfeitures  of  particular  persons 
before  conviction  are  illegal  and  void. 

13.  And  that  for  redress  of  all  grlev- 
a  nces,  and  for  the  amending,  strengthen- 
ing, and  preserving  of  the  laws,  parlia- 
ment ought  to  b3  hold  frequently. 

And  they  do  claim,  d?raand,  and  insist 
upon  all  and  singular  the  premises,  as 
their  undoubted  rights  and  Uljerties;  and 
that  no  declaration^  Judgments,  doings, 
or  proceedings,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
people  in  any  of  th3  Raid  premises,  ought 
In  any  wise  to  be  drawn  hereafler  into 
consequence  or  example : 

To  which  demand  of  their  rights  they  ere 
particularly  encouraged  by  the  declaration 
of  his  highness  the  prince  of  Orange,  an 
being  the  only  means  for  obtaining  a  ftill 
redress  and  remedy  therein : 

Having  therefore  an  entire  confidence 
that  bis  said  highness  the  prince  of 
Orange  will  perfect  the  deliverance  so  for 
advanced  by  him,  and  will  still  pieserve 
them  from  the  violation  of  their  right% 
which  they  have  here  averted,  and  firom 
all  other  attempts  upon  their  religion, 
rights,  and  liberties: 

11.  The  said  Lords  Spiritnal  and  Tem- 
poral, and  Commons,  assembled  at  West- 
minster, do  resolve,  that  William  and 
Mary,  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  lie. 
and  be  declared,  king  and  queen  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Ireland,  and  the  do- 
.  minions  thereunto  belonging,  to  hold  the 
crown  and  royal  dignity  of  the  said  king- 
I  doms  and  dominions  to  them  the  said 
1  prince  and  princess  during  their  lives. 
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and  the  life  ot  the  Bunrivoc  ot  them ;  tod 
that  the  sole  and  full  exercise  of  the  regal 
power  be  only  In  and  executed  by  the 
said  prince  of  Orange,  In  the  nanea  of  the 
■aid  prince  and  princcw,  during  their 
Juiut  lives ;  and  after  their  deceases,  the 
said  crown  and  royal  dignity  of  the  said 
kingdoms  and  dominions  to  be  left  to  the 
heirs  of  the  body  of  the  said  princess ;  and 
for  default  of  such  issue  to  the  princess 
Anne  of  Denmark  and  tlie  heirs  of  her 
body ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue  to  the 
heirs  of  the  body  of  the  said  prince  of 
Orange.  And  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  do  pray  the 
said  prince  and  princess  to  accept  the 
same  accordingly. 

III.  And  that  the  oaths  hereafter  men- 
tioned be  taken  by  all  persons  of  whom 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy 
might  be  required  by  law,  inhtead  of 
them ;  and  that  the  said  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy  be  abrogated. 

],  A.  B.,  do  sincerely  promise  and 
swear  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true 
allegiance  to  their  mi^Jesties  king  William 
and  queen  Mary :  So  help  me  God. 

J,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I  do  from  my 
heart  abhor,  detest,  and  abjure  as  impious 
and  heretical,  that  damnable  doctrine  and 
position  that  princes  excommunicated  or 
deprived  by  the  pope,  c  r  any  authority  of 
the  see  of  Rome,  may  be  deposed  or  mur- 
dered by  their  subjects,  or  any  other 
whatsoever.  And  I  do  declare  that  no 
foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or 
potentate  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any 
Jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre- 
eminence, or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or 
spiritual,  within  this  realm :  So  help  me 
God. 

IV.  Upon  which  their  said  majesties 
did  accept  the  crown  and  royal  dignity  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Kngland,  France,  and 
Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  be- 
longing, according  to  the  resolution  and 
desire  of  the  said  I^rds  and  Commons 
contained  in  the  said  declaration. 

y.  And  thereupon  their  m^Oesties  were 
pleased  thaf  the  said  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  being  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  should  continue  to 
sit,  and  with  thoir  majesties'  royal  con- 
currence make  effectual  provision  for  the 
settlement  of  the  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties  of  this  kingdom,  so  that  the 
same  for  the  future  might  not  be  in 
danger   again   of  being    subverted :    to 


which  the  said  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral, and  Commons,  did  agree  and  pn»- 
oeed  to  act  accordingly. 

Y  I.  Now,  in  pursuance  of  the  premfaea, 
the  said  Lords  Spiritual  and  Teviporal. 
and  Commons,  in  parliament  assembled, 
for  the  ratifying,  confirming,  and  est«b> 
lishing  the  said  declaration,  and  tb? 
articles,  clauses,  matters,  and  tbing^ 
therein  contained,  by  the  foroe  af  a  Uw 
made  in  due  form  by  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, do  pray  that  It  may  be  declared 
and  enacted,  that  all  and  singular  the  rigbtn 
and  liberties  asserted  and  claimed  in  the 
said  declaration  are  the  true,  ancient,  an^ 
indubitable  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  of  this  kingdom,  and  so  siiall  be 
esteemed,  allowed,  ai^judged,  deemed,  and 
taken  to  be,  and  that  all  and  every  the 
particulars  afSoreaaid  shall  be  firmly  and 
strictly  bolden  and  observed,  as  tbey  are 
expressed  in  the  said  declaration  ;  and  all 
officers  and  ministers  whatsoever  shall 
serve  their  nuue«ties  and  their  aucceaaors 
according  to  the  same  in  all  times  to 
come. 

VII.  And  the  said  Loids  Spiritnal  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  scrionaly  con^ 
sidering  how  it  hath  pleaacd  Almi^bty 
God,  in  His  marrelloos  provideD;;>i  and 
merciful  goodness  to  this  nation,  to  pro- 
vide and  preserve  their  Btid  n^Jeatiea' 
royal  persons  most  happily  to  reign  over 
us  upon  the  throne  of  their  ancestors,  for 
which  they  render  unto  Him  from  the 
bottom  of  their  hearta  their  bombleat 
thanks  and  praikca,  do  truly,  firmly,  as- 
suredly, and  in  the  sincerity  of  their 
hearts,  tlUnk,  and  do  hereby  recogni»v 
acknowledge,  and  declare,  that  king 
James  II.  having  abdicated  the  go^'em* 
mcnt,  and  their  misJcstics  having  acoepted 
the  crown  and  royal  dignity  as  aforesaid, 
their  said  majesties  did  become,  were,  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  by  the  lawa.  of 
this  realm,  our  sovereign  liege  lord  and 
lady,  king  and  queen  of  England,  Franoe, 
and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereunto 
belonging,  in  and  to  whoso  princely  per- 
sons the  royal  state,  crown,  and  dignity 
of  the  said  realms,  with  all  honours, 
styles,  titles,  rcgaliUes,  prerogativca, 
powers.  Jurisdictions,  and  authorities  to 
the  same  belonging  and  appertaining, 
are  most  fully,  rigiilfully,  and  entirely 
invested  and  incorporated,  united  and 
aimexed. 

VIII.  And  for  preventing  cU  qneatioiis 
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and  dhrMons  in  this  realm,  bj  reawn  of 
any  pretended  Uilea  to  the  crown,  and  for 
preserving  a  certainty  in  the  succession 
thereof,  in  and  upon  which  the  unity, 
peace,  tranquillity,  and  safety  of  this 
nation  doth,  under  Ood,  wholly  consist 
and  depend,  the  said  Lords  Spiritual  and 
^TenpuTAl,  aad.Commons,.do  beseech  thali^ 
majestiea  that  it  may  be  enacted,  esub- 
lislicd,  and  declared,  that  the  crown  and 
regal  government  of  the  said  kingdoms 
and  dominions,  with  all  and  singular  the 
premises  thereunto  belonging  and  apper- 
taining, sliall  bo  and  continue  to  their 
said  miijestiet,  and  the  survivor  of  them, 
during  their  lives,  and  the  life  of  the 
survivor  of  them.  And  that  the  entire, 
perfect,  and  full  exercise  of  the  regal 
power  and  government  be  only  In  and 
executed  by  his  majesty,  in  the  names  of 
both  their  miO«s^««  during  their  Joint 
lives;  and  after  their  deceases  the  said 
crown  and  premises  shall  be  and  remain 
to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  her  mi^Jesty ; 
and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark 
and  the  hcirv  of  her  body ;  and  for  default 
of  such  liane,  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of 
his  said  majesty :  And  thereunto  the  said 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Com- 
mons, do,  in  the  name  of  all  the  people 
aforesaid,  most  humbly  and  fiiithfully 
submit  themselves,  their  heirs  and  pos- 
terities for  ever;  and  do  lUthfully  pro- 
mise that  they  will  stand  to,  maintain, 
and  defend  their  said  miOcs^^  *°^  ^^"o 
the  llmltatloo  and  succession  of  the 
crown  herein  specified  and  contained,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  powers,  with  their 
lives  and  esutes,  against  all  permns 
whatsoever  that  shall  attempt  anything 
to  the  contrary. 

JX.  And  whereas  It  hath  been  found  by 
experience  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Mfrty  and  welfare  of  thin  protestant  king- 
dom to  be  governed  by  a  popish  prince, 
or  by  any  king  or  qnocn  marrying  a 
papist ,  the  said  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem> 
poral,  and  Commons,  do  ftirther  pray  that 
it  may  be  enncted,  that  all  and  every  per- 
son and  persons  that  is,  are,  or  shall  be 
reconciled  to.  or  shall  bold  communion 
with,  the  see  or  church  of  Rome,  or  shull 
prufMw;  the  p(>pl!»h  religion,  or  «hiill  marry 
a  papist,  shall  be  excluded,  and  be  for 
ever  innapnhle  to  inherit.  po>*eM,«r  eryoy 
the  crown  and  government  of  this  realm, 
and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereunto 


belonging,  or  any  part  of  the  same,  or  to 
have,  use,  or  exercise  any  regal  power, 
authority,  or  Jurisoiction  within  the  same  * 
and  in  all  and  every  such  case  or  cases 
the  people  of  these  realms  shall  be  and 
are  hereby  absolved  of  their  allegiaiice ; 
and  the  said  crown  and  government  shall 
■froo;!  i^ma-tp  time'  deseend  to,  and  be  en- 
Joyed  by,  such  person  or  persons,  being 
protestanta,  as  should  have  inherited  and 
enjoyed  the  same  in  case  the  said  person 
or  persons  so  reconciled,  holding  com- 
munion, or  professing,  or  marrying  aa 
aforesaid,  were  naturally  dead. 

X.  And  that  every  king  and  queen  of 
this  realm  who  at  any  time  hereafter  shall 
come  to  and  succeed  in  the  imperial 
crown  of  this  kingdom  shall,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  parliament 
next  after  his  or  her  coming  to  the  crown, 
sitting  In  bis  or  her  throne  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  in  the  preeence  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  therein  assembled,  or  at  Lis  or 
her  coronation,  befo  e  such  person  or 
persons  who  shall  administer  the  corona- 
tion oath  to  him  or  her,  at  the  time  of  bis 
or  her  taking  the  said  oath  (which  shall 
first  happen),  make,  subscribe,  and  audibly 
repeat  the  declaration  mentioned  in  the 
statute  made  In  the  13th  year  of  the  rcigii 
of  king  Charles  II.,  Intituled.  **An  Act  fur 
the  more  elTectoal  preserving  the  King's 
Person  and  Qovernment,  by  disabling 
Papists  from  sitting  in  either  House  of 
Parliament."  But  if  It  shall  happen  that 
snch  king  or  queen,  upon  his  or  her  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  of  this  realm,  shall 
be  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  ihcn 
every  such  king  or  queen  shall  make. 
snlWTibe,  and  audibly  repeat  the  said 
declaration  at  his  or  her  coronation,  or 
the  first  day  of  meeting  of  the  first  par- 
liament as  aforesaid,  which  shall  first 
happen,  after  such  king  or  queen  shall 
have  attained  the  said  age  of  twelve 
yenr?. 

XI.  All  which  their  mnjesttes  are  con- 
tented and  pleawd  shall  be  declared, 
enacted,  and  established  by  authority  of 
this  present  pirlinment,  and  Khali  stand, 
remain,  and  be  the  law  of  this  realm  for 
ever;  and  the  same  are  by  their  said 
m»Jcf>tics.  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
conoent  of  the  T^rds  Splrltu.il  and  Teui- 
poral,  and  Commons,  in  pari  ument  as- 
sembled, and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  declared,  enacted,  or  established 
accordingly. 
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XIT.  And  be  it  foitber  deelafcd  and 
enacted  by  the  avtborltj  afi^cMid,  that 
from  and  after  this  preaent  aeaahm  of 
IMrtlament  no  dispensation  bj  iton  o6> 
ttante  of  or  to  any  atatnte.  or  any  part 
thereof,  nhall  be  allowed,  but  that  the 
flame  ahall  be  bcM  void  and  of  no  effMt, 
except  a  diapennation  be  allowed  of  In 
mch  atatnte,  and  except  In  snch  caaea  as 
•luU  be  ipeciaUy  prorided  for  by  one  or 


more  bill  or  Mil*  to  be  paaatd  dnring  Ibla 
present  aearion  of  parliament. 

XIII.  Provided  that  no  charter,  or 
grant,  or  pardon  granted  before  the  SSrd 
day  of  October.  In  the  year  of  onr  Lord 
1<89,  ahall  be  any  ways  impeached  or  In- 
validated by  this  act,  bat  that  the  same 
shall  be  and  remain  of  the  aame  force  and 
elliKt  In  law,  and  no  oCber  than  as  If  tMa 
act  bad  never  been  made. 


MedAl  of  <iiMcn  Aane,  in  bommr  of  the  Union^stnick  at  Leipilg. 
ObT. :  AirvA  d  .  o  .  mao  .  n  dxitjb  vkitjb  .  vka  .  kt  hib  .  kbqixa.    BoBt,  crowned 
to  left    Rev. :  sT  BXTsais  ktiax  grata.    Two  female  figures.  sUndiDg,  Joining 
wreaths ;  behind  them,  view  of  a  citj. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

QUEEN  AXNE,  b.  A.D.  1666 ;  n  1702-1714. 

S  1.  Accession  and  coronation  of  Anne.  Influence  of  lord  and  lady  Mart- 
borough.  Campaign  of  1702.  Success  at  Vigo.  §  2.  Marlborough 
made  a  duke.  His  intrignes.  State  of  iMirties.  §  3.  Campaigns  of 
1703  and  1704.  Battle  of  Blenheim.  Taking  of  Gibraltar.  §4.  Cam- 
paigns of  1705  and  1706.  Battle  of  Hamillics.  §  5.  Union  with 
Scotland.  §  6.  Campaigns  of  1707,  1708,  and  1709.  Battles  of 
Oadenarde  and  Malplaquet.  §  7.  Decline  of  Marlborough's  influence. 
§  8.  Trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell.  Change  of  ministry.  Character  of  the 
times.  §  9.  New  parliament.  Harley  stabbed.  Becomes  lord  treasurer 
and  earl  of  Oxford.  Act  against  occasional  conformity,  and  Schism  Act. 
§  10.  Marlborough  accused  of  peculation,  and  censured  by  the  commons. 
Proceedings  in  Flanders.  The  duke  of  Ormond  withdraws  the  English 
forces  from  the  allies.  §  11.  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  §  12.  Mancenrres  of 
the  Jacobites  and  Hanoverians.  §  13.  Rupture  between  Oxford  and 
Bolingbroke  Oxford  dismissed.  The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  appointed 
treasurer.     Death  and  character  of  the  queen. 

S  1.  On  the  demise  of  William  j  Anne,  princess  of  Denmark,  imme- 
diately ascended  the  throne  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  1689,  and  was 
proclaimed  on  the  8th  of  March,  1702.  On  the  12th  of  April  the 
late  king  was  privately  interred,  and  on  the  23rd  the  queen  was 
crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Somers,  Halifax,  and  other  whig 
lenders,  were  not  admitted  to  the  privy  council;  the  marquess 
of  Normanby  ♦  was  made  privy  seal  (April  21) ;  lord  Gkxiolphin,  lord 


•  John    Sheffield,  marquess    of   Nor- 
manby, was  created  duke  of  Buckingham 
in  ITSX    The  title  became  exiinet  on  the 
26* 


death  of  his  son  in  1792.  The  present 
marquess  of  Normanby  belongs  to  a  dlflt^r- 
•nt.  family. 
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high  treasurer  (May  12) ;  the  earl  of  Nottingham  and  sir  Charles 
Hedges,  jwiccipal  secretaries  of  state  (May  2).  Marlhorough,  who 
had  heen  the  &ithful  friend  of  Anne  when  she  was  of  little  account 
with  the  nation,  received  the  most  suhstantial  marks  of  her  favour. 
He  was  made  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  captain-general  of  all  the 
queen's  forces ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  March,  he  had  proceedfd  to 
Holland  in  the  character  of  extraordinary  ambassador.  Anne  was 
entirely  governed  \j  lady  Marlborough,  who  ruled  her  through  the 
ascendency  which  a  strong  mind  naturally  exercises  over  a  weak 
one.  In  their  confidential  intercourse  all  titles  and  ceremony  were 
dropped:  Anne  became  Mrs.  Morley,  and  lady  Marlborough  Mrs. 
Freeman — ^a  name  that  expressed  the  character  of  her  influence. 
Prince  Qeoige  of  Denmark,  who  was  even  weaker  than  his  consort 
the  queen,  yielded  without  a  struggle  to  all  these  arrangementa ; 
and  Marlborough  and  his  wife  might  almost  be  regarded  as  the 
sovereigns  of  England. 

Soon  after  her  accession,  Anne  had  notified  to  her  allies  abroad 
her  determination  to  pursue  the  policy  of  the  late  king :  and  when 
Marlborough  returned  from  his  embassy,  war  was  at  his  instance 
declared  against  France  and  Spain  (May  4).  In  July  Marlborough 
assumed  the  command  of  the  allied  army  in  Flander^t ;  and,  though 
he  was  disappointed  in  brin^siing  the  enemy  to  a  general  engagement, 
he  finished  the  campaign  with  reputation  by  reducing  Yenloo,  Rure- 
mondOf  and  the  cita  lei  of  Li^ge,  by  which  he  obtained  the  command 
of  the  Mouse. 

In  Italy  and  Germany  the  campaign  was  not  marked  by  any  im- 
portant event.  At  sea  the  English  and  Dutch  combined  fleets 
under  sir  George  Rooke,  with  12,000  troops  on  board  commanded 
by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  after  making  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon 
Cadiz,  proceeded  to  Vigo,  where  the  Spanish  galleons  had  just 
arrived  under  convoy  of  80  French  men-of-war.  The  allies  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  six  vessels;  13  were  sunk  or  burnt.  AH  the 
galleons  were  cither  taken  or  destroyed ;  and  though  the  greatest 
part  of  the  treasure  had  been  carried  off,  yet  the  English  and  Dutch 
obtained  a  large  booty  (October  12).  In  the  same  summer  admiral 
Benbow,  commander  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  dis- 
played the  most  distinguished  valour,  in  sustaining  five  days,  when 
deserted  by  several  of  his  captains,  a  fight  against  a  French  fle^t 
of  much  superior  force  (August  24).  His  own  ship  was  reduced  to 
a  mere  wreck ;  he  was  wounded  in  the  arm  and  face,  and  had  his  leg 
shot  away  ;  but  he  contrived  to  get  into  Kingston,  Jamaica,  where 
he  died  soon  after  of  his  wounds  (November  4).  He  had  ordered 
four  of  his  captains  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  two  of  whom  were 
condemned  and  shot ;  one  was  oashiored^  and  another  died  previously 
to  liis  tnal  (October  8> 
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§  2.  The  new  parliament  met  (October  20) ;  and  a  committee  of 
tlie  commons  presented  Marlborough,  who  bad  now  returned  to 
England,  with  the  thanks  of  the  house.  The  queen  created  him  a 
duke,  and  settled  on  him  for  life  a  pension  of  6000^  a  year,  payable 
out  of  the  revenue  of  the  post-office  She  likewise  desired  the 
commons  to  settle  the  pension  for  ever  on  the  hi  irs  male  of  his 
body ;  but  they  received  the  message  in.  silence  and  astonishment, 
and  after  a  warm  debate  the  proposal  >vas  rejected.  Marlborough 
was  unpopular  for  his  avarice,  his  meanness,  and  his  political 
delinquencies.  Notwithstanding  hifl  high  |)Ost,  he  was  suspected 
of  listening  to  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  St.  Gormains  to  obtain 
the  repeal  of  the  act  of  settlement ;  and  Anne  herself  was  tliought 
to  be  not  averse  to  the  succession  of  the  Pretender.  To  stimulate 
Marlborough^s  exertions,  a  marriage  was  proposed  between  his 
third  daughter  and  the  prtneo  of  Wales ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Hanoverians,  hearing  of  this  project,  started  a  counter  one  of 
a  marriage  between  the  same  lady  and  the  electoral  prince.  At 
this  period  a  strong  Jacobite  faction  existed  in  the  kingdom.  The 
House  of  Lords  were  much  more  whiggish  than  the  commons.  To 
support  the  court  interests,  7inch,  Gk>wer,  Granville,  and  Seymour, 
four  tories,  were  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  other  lords  were  advanced 
to  higher  titles.  A  bill  brought  into  the  commons  (November, 
1703)  to  prevent  occasional  conformity,  was  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  12  in  the  lords,  11  of  the  bishops  voting  against  it.  They  also 
presented  an  address  to  the  queen  in  behalf  of  the  protestant  succes- 
sion and  the  princess  Sophia. 

§  8.  In  1703  the  defection  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  of  Peter  II., 
king  of  Portugal,  who  joined  the  Grand  Alliance,  proved  a  great 
blow  to  the  affairs  of  Louis,  particularly  as  the  latter  event  opened 
a  way  for  the  allies  into  the  heart  of  Spain.  On  the  whole,  how^ 
ever,  the  campaign  of  this  year  was  in  favour  of  the  French. 
They  gained  several  advantages  in  Germany,  and  their  allies  the 
Bavarians  pressed  hard  upon  the  Austrians.  Marlborough  was 
more  fortunate.  Bonn  surrendered  to  him  on  the  15th  of  May, 
after  a  si^e  of  12  days.  He  took  the  fortresses  of  Huy,  Limburg, 
and  Gueldres ;  but  as  the  numerous  towns  which  the  French  had 
garrisoned  in  the  Low  Countries  had  reduced  the  strength  of  their 
army,  they  were  cautious  in  taking  the  open  field,  and  all  Marl- 
borough's endeavours  to  draw  them  to  an  engagement  proved 
unsuccessful.  In  spite  of  his  ill  success,  the  emperor,  renouncing, 
in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  his  eldest  son,  all  pretension  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  caused  his  second  son  to  be  crowned  king  of  that 
country,  with  the  title  of  Charles  HI.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
the  new-made  monarch  arrived  at  Spithead ;  and,  after  visiting  the 
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queen  at  Windsor,  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Fortvigal.  His  title 
WAS  acknowledged  by  all  the  allies.  Shortly  before  his  arrival 
(November  26),  England  had  been  visited  by  the  greatest  atorm 
over  known  in  this  country.  Whole  forests  were  uprooted,  and  the 
datiinge  in  London  alone  was  estimated  at  1,000,0002.  At  sea  12 
ships  of  the  n>yHl  navy  were  cast  away,  besides  a  great  number  ot 
merchantmen,  and  1500  men  were  lost  in  the  royal  navy. 

The  campaign  of  the  last  year  having  rendered  the  allies  masters 
of  the  Meuse  and  of  Spanish  Guelderland,  Marlborough  conceived, 
a  bolder  and  more  extensive  plan  of  operations  for  1 704.  As  Leopold 
was  hard  pressed  by  the  French  and  Bavarians,  Marlborough  con- 
certed arrangements  for  his  relief  with  prince  fiugeoe.  Directing 
his  march  on  Maestricht,  and  thence  through  Juliers  to  Coblents,  he 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  that  place ;  then  passing  the  Main  and  Neckar, 
he  was  joined  by  prince  Eugene  at  Mindelsheim.  Hence  the  latter 
proceeded  to  Philipsburg.  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Upper  Rhine ;  and  Marlborough,  pursuing  his  maroh  towards  the 
Danube,  formed  a  junction  with  the  imperialists  under  prince 
Louis  of  Baden  at  Wintcrstellen.  The  allied  forces,  consisting  o5 
96  battalions  of  foot  and  202  squadrons  of  horse  and  dragoons,  and 
having  48  pieces  of  cannon,  encamped  on  the  river  Brenss  (June  28), 
within  two  let^ues  of  the  elector  of  Bavarians  army.  The  enemy's 
force  was  inferior,  consisting  of  88  battalions  and  160  squadrons 
only;  but  they  were  much  stronger  in  artillery,  having  90  guns 
and  40  mortars  and  howitzern.  On  the  2nd  July  the  allies  attacked 
and  took  Donauwerth,  thus  separating  the  enemy's  forces  on  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Danube,  and  securing  a  bridge  over  that  river. 
The  loss  was  great  on  both  sides ;  and  the  elector  retreated  towards 
Augsburg,  followed  by  the  allies.  Both  armies,  however,  soon 
received  an  accession  of  force — the  Bavarians  being  joined  by  the 
French  under  marshal  Tallard,  and  Marlborou«:h  by  prince  Eugene, 
who  had  followed  Tallard  through  the  Black  Forest  The  forces  on 
each  side  now  amounted  to  between  50,000  and  60,000  men,  but 
the  enemy  were  rather  superior.  They  were  encamped  on  a  he^ht 
near  Hochstadt,  with  the  Danube  on  their  right ;  and  the  village 
of  Blenheim,  which  lies  on  the  Danube,  was  a  little  in  front  of  their 
right  wing.  Their  left  was  covered  by  a  thick  wood,  and  consider- 
ably  in  advance  of  their  front  was  a  rivulet  and  morass.  Notwith- 
standing tho  strength  of  their  position,  Marlborough  resolved  to 
attack  them.  Marshal  Talhird*  who  commanded  the  enemy's  right, 
and  who  was  opposed  to  Marlborongh  at  the  head  of  the  allied  left, 
conceiving  that  Blenheim  would  be  the  principal  object  of  atuck, 
had  occupied  tliat  village  with  28  battalions  and  eight  squRdroos  of 
dragoons — a  £&tal  error,  by  which  he  weakened  the  centre  of  hi»  lina 
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Marlborough  passed  the  rivulet  and  morass  without  opposition ; 
and,  directing  some  of  his  infantry  to  attack  Blenheim,  and  another 
village  which  tlie  enemy  had  occupied,  led  his  cavalry  and  the 
remainder  of  his  forces  against  Tallard.  The  struggle  was  long  and 
desperate,  but  at  length  the  enemy*s  right  was  completely  routed, 
and  numbers  were  put  to  the  sword  or  driven  into  the  Danube. 
All  the  enemy's  troops  that  had  been  thrown  into  Blenheim,  being 
cut  off  from  the  main  body,  were  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
Prince  Eugene,  who  commanded  the  right  of  the  allies,  could  make 
no  impression  against  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  marshal  Marsin 
till  after  the  defeat  of  Taliard,  when  the  Bavarians  made  a  speedy 
and  skilful  retreat  in  three  columns.  The  French  and  Bavarians 
lost  more  than  half  of  their  army  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners ; 
and  marshal  Tallard  himself  was  captured,  together  with  the  camp, 
baggage,  and  artillery.  The  loss  of  the  allies,  however,  was  also 
very  great,  amounting  toabont  12,000  killeii  and  wounded,  August  2 
(i3  N.S.),  1704.  The  elector  and  marnhal  Marsiti  retreated  on  Ulm, 
whence  they  joined  marshal  Villeroi  on  the  Rhine. 

This  victory  decided  the  fate  of  Germany.  The  elector  of 
Bavaria,  whose  troops  had  lately  alarmed  Vienna  itself,  not  only 
lost  his  conquests,  but  even  his  own  dominions  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  emperor.  The  remains  of  the  vanquished  army  were  obliged 
to  cross  the  Rhine ;  and  the  victors  also  entered  Alsace,  and  took 
the  important  fortresses  of  Landau  and  Traerbach.  Marlborough 
repaired  to  Berlin,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Prussia, 
who  engaged  to  assist  the  duke  of  Savoy  with  8000  men ;  and 
thence  proceeding  to  Hanover  and  the  Hague,  arrived  in  London 
(December  14),  accompanied  by  marshal  Tallard  and  26  other 
prisoners  of  distinction.  He  received  the  thanks  and  congratulations 
of  the  queen,  and  of  both  houses  of  parliament ;  the  roy^l  manor  of 
Woodstock  was  granted  to  him,  and  a  splendid  mansion  erected 
upon  it,  which  received  the  name  of  Blenheim  from  the  place  of  his 
victory. 

In  Flanders  the  campaign  was  wholly  defensive  and  unimpor- 
tant ;  in  Italy  the  balance  of  success  inclined  to  the  French.  In 
the.  Spanish  peninsula  Philip  V.,  the  new  king  of  Spain,  obtained 
9ome  advantages  in  an  invasion  of  Portugal ;  whilst  Charles  III., 
who  had  landed  in  that  country  in  March,  with  8000  English  and 
Dutch  troops,  was  repulsed  by  the  duke  of  Berwick  in  an  attempt 
which  he  made  upon  Castile,  in  conjunction  with  the  king  of 
Portugal  After  landing  Charles  III.  at  Lisbon,  and  making  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Barcelona,  Rooke  attacked  and  took 
Gibraltar,  ten  days  before  the  battle  of  Blenheim  (July  23, 1704). 
Subsequently,  in  coiuunction  with  the  Dutch  admirsl  Culemberg, 
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he  fell  io,  off  Malaga,  with  a  French  fleet  of  52  ships  under  the 
count  of  Toulouse,  which  had  been  despatched  to  assist  the  Spaniards 
in  recoyering  Gibraltar.  The  combat  ended  in  a  drawn  battle,  and 
Gibraltar  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 

§  4.  In  the  following  year  (1705),  the  earl  of  Peterborough, 
having  embarked  with  a  land  force  on  board  the  fleet  of  sir 
Gloudeeley  Shovel,  and  being  joined  by  a  Dutch  squadron  under 
admiral  AUeraonde,  proceeded  .to  the  coast  of  Cataloiria.  lUur- 
cekma  capitulated  after  a  siege;  the  fortresses  of  Lerida  and 
Tortoea  were  taken  without  a  bbw ;  and  almost  the  whole  of 
Valencia  and  Catalonia  acknowledged  Charles  IIL 

In  the  Netherlands,  Marlborough,  at  the  request  of  the  Dntch^ 
confiued  his  operations  to  the  defence  of  their  frontier.  Leopold 
died  this  year  (May  5),  and  wais  succeeded  by  his  son  Joseph  I., 
who  had  more  talents  and  enterprise  than  his  father.  Marlborough 
paid  him  a  visit  towards  winter  at  Vienna,  when  the  principality 
of  Mindelsheim  was  conferred  upon  him,  with  the  rank  of  a  prince 
of  the  empire.  On  the  whole,  the  campaigns  in  Germany  and 
Italy  were  favourable  to  the  French. 

Marlborough  compensated  for  his  inactivity  in  1705  by  the 
iM-illiant  victory  of  Ramillies,  near  Tirlemont,  ^ined  over  marshal 
Villeroi,  May  12  (23  N.S.)  1706.  The  forces  were  nearly  equal  oq 
both  sides ;  but  the  French  were  totally  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  about 
14,000  men,  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners,  whilst  the  loss  of  the 
allies  amounted  to  3d00.  Towards  night  the  rout  of  the  French 
became  complete.  They  lost  about  120  colours,  100  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  baggage.  The  consequence  of  this 
victory  was  the  conquest  of  Brabant,  and  almost  all  Spanish 
Flanders.  In  return  for  these  achievements  the  English  parliament 
perpetuated  Marlborough's  titles  in  the  female  as  well  as  the  male 
line,  and  continued  the  pension  of  50002.  granted  by  the  queen  to 
his  family  for  ever. 

The  victory  over  the  French  at  Turin,  by  prince  Eugene  and  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes  of  the  Bourbons  in 
Italy.  In  Spain  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army,  under  the  earl  of 
Galway  (Ruvigny)  and  the  marquis  do  laa  Minas,  penetrated  to 
Madrid.  Philip  V.  abandoned  his  capital  and  retired  to  Burgos; 
but  Galway  and  Las  Minas,  neglecting  to  pursue  their  advantages, 
were  ultimately  driven  from  the  Spanish  capital  l>y  the  dnke  of 
Berwick,  and  obliged  to  retire  into  Valencia.  In  the  same  year  the 
English  fleet,  under  sir  John  Leake,  took  Majorca  and  Iviza,  and 
reduced  them  under  the  authority  of  Charles  III. 

§  5.  As  the  succession  to  the  crown  was  soon  to  be  diverted  into 
a  new  line,  the  project  of  a  Ukion  with  Sootlakd,  which  had 
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.occasionally  engaged  the  attention  of  ataiesmen  torn  tne  time  of 
James  L,  now  became  urgout  Anne^  in  her  speech  to  her  first 
parliament,  had  recommended  it  as  indispensable  to  the  peaoe  and 
security  of  both  kingdoms.  William,  anxious  for  the  union,  had 
neglected  to  provide  for  the  succession  to  the  Scottish  crown;  and 
a  large  party  in  that  country,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Hamiltoii, 
were  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts.  A  bill  for  the  Hanoverian  suoceosioa 
was  rejected  by  the  Scotch  parliament  with  every  mark  of  anger 
and  contempt;  many  were  for  sending  lord  Marchmont,  its. pro- 
poser, to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh ;  and  it  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority  that  all  record  of  it  should  be  expunged  from  their  i»o- 
cecdings  (1703).  £xasi]erated  by  the  failure  of  the  Darien  scheme^ 
the  Scotch  passed  an  **  Act  of  Security,"  by  which  it  was  provided 
that  the  parliament  should  meet  on  the  twentieth  day  after  the 
queen's  decease  to  elect  a  successor,  who  should  not  be  the  successor 
to  the  crown  of  England,  unless  under  conditions  which  might  secure 
the  honour  and  independence  of  Scotland.  The  queen  refused  her 
assent  to  this  bill ;  but  in  the  following  year  (August  5,  1704)  she 
thought  proper  to  allow  another  bill,  to  the  same  efifect,  to  be 
touched  with  the  sceptre,  of  which  the  main  proviso  was  that  the 
successor  to  the  crown  should  be  a  protostant  of  the  royal  line  of 
Scotland,  and  at  the  same  time  not  the  successor  to  the  English 
crown.  As  the  house  of  Hanover  was  thus  excluded,  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  himself,  the  great  promoter  of  the  bill,  seemed  in  a  fair 
way  to  obtain  the  crown. 

Against  this  Act  of  Security  the  English  parliament  resolved  to 
provide  by  an  Act  of  Security  of  its  own.  It  was  resolved  that 
no  Scotchmen,  not  actually  residing  in  England  or  Ireland,  should 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  Englishmen  till  a  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms should  be  effected,  or  the  succession  made  identical  in  Scotland 
and  England;  that  the  bringing  of  Scotch  cattle  into  England, 
and  of  English  wool  into  Scotland,  should  be  prohibited ;  and  that 
the  fleet  should  have  orders  to  seize  all  Scotch  vessels  trading  with 
Franca  1'hese  resolutions,  which  were  almost  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war,  were  reduced  into  a  bill ;  and  another  act  was 
passed  to  appoint  commissioners  to  treat  of  a  imion.  The  lords 
also  addressed  the  queen  to  fortify  Kewcastlc,  Tynemouth,  Carlisle, 
and  Hull,  to  call  out  the  militia  of  the  four  northern,  counties, 
and  to  station  an  adequate  number  of  regular  troops  on  tlie  Scottish 
borders.  The  commons  rejected  the  proposed  bill  on  the  ground 
that  the  fines  levied  by  it  rendered  it  a  money  bill;  but  they 
passed  another  to  the  same  effect  (February  3, 1705),  which  went 
through  the.  lords  without  any  amendment. 

The  question  of  union  was  again  introduce  d  into  the  Scotch 
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parliament,  with  so  much  success  that  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  repair  to  London  and  discuss  the  terms.  These  were 
accepted  the  next  year,  and  the  discussion  was  roopcncd  in  the 
Scotch  parliament.  The  following  were  the  more  important  among 
the  articles  agreed  upon: — ^That  the  two  kingdoms  should  he 
united  under  the  name  of  Great  Britain ;  that  the  succession  should 
be  vested  in  the  princess  Sophia  and  her  heirs,  being  protcstants ; 
that  there  should  be  but  one  parliament  of  the  unltod  kingdom, 
to  which  16  Scotch  peers  and  45  commoners  should  be  elected; 
that  there  should  be  complete  freedom  of  trade  and  navigation 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  reciprocation  of  all  rights, 
privileges,  and  advantages. 

These  articles  were  highly  unpopular  in  Scotland  ;  but  without 
the  succour  of  France  it  seemed  hopeless  to  resist  them,  and  the 
reverses  of  liouis  in  the  war  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  assist  the 
Pretender.  In  the  parliament,  indeed,  where  the  peers  and  com- 
mons sat  in  one  house,  a  spirited  opposition  was  led  by  the  dnko 
of  Hamilton  and  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  and  during  the  progress  of 
the  debates  violent  tumults  occurred  in  Edinburgh.  The  lower 
classes  of  the  Scotch,  and  especially  the  presbytcrians  of  the  west, 
were  almost  universally  oppcned  to  the  union,  and  offers  were  made 
to  Hamilton  from  various  quarters  to  march  to  Edinburgh  and 
disperse  ti)e  parliament.  But  that  nobleman,  though  loud  in 
debate,  was  timid  in  action.  He  would  not  listen  to  such  vigorous 
counsels;  and  he  even  shrank  from  an  agreement  which  he  had 
made  with  his  adherents,  to  protest  against  the  measure,  and  quit 
the  parliament  in  a  body.  All  the  articles  were  eventually  adopted 
by  a  large  majority  (January  16, 1707). 

The  nobles  favourable  to  the  arrangement  endeavoured  to  soothe 
the  angry  passions  of  the  people ;  others  were  brought  over  by  ])ro- 
misos  and  bribes,  some  of  very  insignificant  amount.  The  clergy 
were  won  by  the  assurance  that  presbyterianism  should  be  the  only 
recognised  religion  in  Scotland,  whilst  a  general  indemnity  was 
]Mx>mised  for  the  losses  the  Scotch  had  incurred  in  the  Darien  scheme. 
The  Union  Bill  received  the  royal  assent  (March  6, 1707).  The 
union  was  appointed  to  commence  on  May  1,  which  was  made 
a  day  of  thanksgiving;  and  the  first  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
was  to  meet  on  the  23ni  of  the  following  October. 

§  6.  As  the  allies,  flushed  with  their  good  fortune,  rejected  the 
French  king's  overtures  for  a  peace,  Louis  made  vigorous  pre- 
parations. The  year  opened  for  him  with  a  gleam  of  success,  by 
the  recapture  of  Majorca  by  the  count  de  ViUars  (January  5, 
1707).  In  Spain  also,  Gal  way  and  Las  Mtnas  were  defeated  by 
the  duke  of  Berwick  at  Almanza :  Arragon  was  again  reduced  under 
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the  authority  of  Philip  V.,  and  Charles  III.  maintained  himself  only 
in  Catalonia.  But  in  Germany  the  French  were  eventually  ohligcd 
to  recross  the  Rhine ;  and  by  the  capitulation  of  Milan,  signed 
in  March,  they  agreed  to  evacuate  Italy.  This  event  left  prince 
Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  at  liberty  to  invade  France.  A  ccord- 
ingly  they  passed  the  Yar,  and,  advancing  along  the  coast  of 
Provence,  appeared  before  Toulon  on  the  17th  of  July,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  blockaded  it  by  sea.  The  French, 
however,  had  thrown  8000  men  into  Toulon  a  few  hours  before  the 
arrival  of  prince  Eugene ;  and  by  their  vigorous  defence,  the  advance 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  with  a  considerable  force,  and  the  ill  con- 
dition of  the  invading  army,  the  allies  were  compelled  to  abandon 
the  enterprise. 

A  terrible  fate  overtook  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  and  his  fleet  on 
their  return.  That  admiral  sailed  from  Gibraltar  on  the  29th 
September  with  a  fleet  of  15  sail  of  the  lino  and  some  frigates.  On 
October  22  they  arrived  in  the  mouth  of  the  Channel,  when,  by 
some  mistake  in  the  course,  the  admiral's  ship,  the  AsMciation, 
striking  on  some  rocks  to  the  west  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  foundered, 
and  all  on  board  perished.  The  Eagle  and  the  Bomney  met  with  the 
same  fate.  The  8t,  George  struck  on  the  rocks,  but  was  washed  of/ 
again.  Shovel  had  raised  himself  by  bis  abilities  and  courage  from 
the  station  of  a  common  sailor. 

The  campaign  in  Flanders  produced  no  remarkable  action. 
Louis  XIV.  was  sinking  into  dotage,  and  had  surrendered  himself 
to  the  government  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Yet  the  resources 
uf  France  were  still  able  to  inspire  alarm.  Early  in  1708  a 
squadron  of  frigates  and  small  ships  of  war  was  collected  at  Dun- 
kirk ;  troops  were  marched  thither  from  the  surrounding  garrisons ; 
and  on  the  6th  of  March  the  Pretender  put  to  sea  with  5000  men 
under  his  command  for  the  purpose  of  invading  England.  But  his 
fleet  was  dispersed  by  admiral  Byng,  and  returned  one  by  one  to 
Dunkirk  The  alarm  created  a  run  upon  the  Bank ;  loyal  addresses 
were  presented  to  the  queen  by  both  houses,  the  commons  suspended 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the  country  bristled  with  military 
preparations. 

Ghent  and  Bruges,  disgusted  with  the  extortions  of  the  allies,  in 
which  Marlborough  and  Cadogan  are  said  to  have  been  implicated, 
opened  their  pates  to  the  French,  who  directed  their  march  towards 
Antwerp,  and  laid  siege  to  Oudknarde.  Here  they  were  signally 
defeated  by  Marlborough  (July  U,  1708).  In  this  battle  the  electoral 
prince  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  II,,  gave  distinguished  proofs 
of  valour.  The  more  important  operations  of  this  campaign  were 
the  capture  of  Lille,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Flanders,  after 
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a  four  montha'  dfige,  the  compiDlUDg  the  elector  of  Bavuria  to  raise 
the  fiiege  of  Bruasels,  and  the  recovery  of  Bruges  apd  Ghent.  The 
duke  of  Venddme,  who  commanded  the  French  army,  was  received 
80  coldly  by  Louis,  that  he  retired  to  one  of  his  estates ;  being  the 
fifth  marslial  of  France  who  had  been  driven  from  the  service  by 
HarlboroughVattcces9e«.    ...  ^ __ 

In  the  same  year  general  Stanhope  became  master  of  the  inland 
of  Minorca,  by  the  capture  of  Port  Mahon  (September  30). 

The  misfortunes  of  Louis  prompted  him  to  sue  for  peace,  and  in 
1709  coofereoces  were  opened  at  the  Hague.  The  marquis  de  Torcy« 
the  French  ambassador,  was  instructed  to  offer  the  most  liberal 
terms,  and  heat  last  agreed  that  Philip  i^hould  relinquish  the  whole 
Qf  the  Spanish  succession,  with  the  exception  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
But  as  the  allies  refused  even  these,  and  tlieir  demands  appesred 
worse  than  a  continuance  of  hostilities,  the  pride  of  the  French  was 
roused,  and  they  determined  to  resist  to  the  utmost. 

In  June,  1709,  Marlborough  assumed  the  command  of  the  allied 
army  in  Flanders,  amounting  to  about  110,000  men.  After  taking 
Tournay,  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  Netherlands,  the  allies 
appeared  before  Mons.  To  relieve  it,  marshal  Viilars  intrenched 
himself  at  Malplaqdet,  a  lei^ue  from  the  town.  From  this  post 
he  was  driven  by  the  allies,  aft4;r  a  most  sanguinary  conflict,  in  which 
the  latter  lost  about  20,000  men,  while  the  loss  of  the  French  did 
not  exceed  12,000  (September  11).  The  surrender  of  Mons  (October 
20)  fininhed  the  campaign  in  Flanders. 

Negociations  for  a  peace  were  again  opened  in  March,  1710. 
Though  France  was  willing  to  make  further  concessions,  the  allies 
rose  in  their  demands,  and,  not  satisfied  that  Louis  should  renounce 
Spain  for  his  gmndson,  insisted  that  be  should  actually  assist  them 
in  expelling  him.  The  war  continued.  The  allies  took  Douay, 
Bethune,  Su  Venant,  and  Aire,  but  with  the  loss  of  26,000  men. 
In  Spain  Philip  V.  was  defeated  by  count  Staremberg  at  Almenara, 
and  still  more  decisively  at  Saragossa.  General  Stanhope,  with 
6000  British  troops,  had  a  great  share  in  this  victory.  On  Sep- 
tember 21  Stanhope  entered  Madrid,  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
folio weil  by  Charles  III.  But  they  were  coldly  received,  and, as  two 
French  armies  were  entering  Spain,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  retire 
into  Catalonia.  Stanhope,  who  brought  up  the  rear,  was  overtaken 
at  the  village  of  Brihnega  by  the  duke  of  Vendome,  and  was  obliged 
to  surrender  at  discretion  (December  10). 

§  7.  In  1701  Marlborough  and  Godolpbin,  who  directed  the 
government,  had  moulded  the  ministry  more  to  their  liking,  by 
appointing  Harley  secretary  of  state  in  place  of  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, and  making  Henry  St  John,  a  young  man  of  great  ability^ 
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secretary  at  war.  The  whigs  formed  a  strong  party,  led  by  what 
was  called  the  junto,  consistiDg  of  the  lords  Somers,  Halifax,  Whar- 
ton, Orford,  and  Sunderland.  Harley  intrigued  against  them,  and 
undermined  the  duchess  of  Marlborough's  influence  with  the  queen. 
The  duchess  had  recommcndetl  a  relatiTe  named  Abigail  Hill  (after- 
wards Mrs.  Masham),  the  dai^hter  of  a  Turkey  merchant,  as  bed- 
chamber woman  to  the  queen.  Anne  had  become  weary  of  the 
duchess  in  consequence  of  her  arrogance.  The  duke  and  his  sup- 
porters had  resolved  on  Harley's  ruia,  when  an  accident  afforded 
them  the  desired  opportunity.  The  correspondence  of  marahal  Tal- 
lard,  who  was  still  a  prisoner,  passed  through  Harley's  office ;  and,  as 
that  minister  did  not  understand  French,  it  was  read  by  Gregg, 
one  of  his  clerks,  a  needy  Scotchman.  Gregg  took  the  opportunity 
to  enclose  in  a  letter  of  the  marshal's  one  of  his  own,  in  which  he 
made  an  offer  to  the  French  minister  to  betray  the  secrets  of  bis 
office  for  a  consideration.  The  letter  was  intercepted ;  and  Gregg 
was  tried,  condemned,  and  hanged  at  Tyburn  (January,  1708). 
Attempts  were  made  before  his  execution  to  procure  his  eyidencc 
against  Harley ;  but  he  fully  acquitted  that  minister,  who  was 
indeed  entirely  innocent.  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  informed  the 
queen  of  their  determination  not  to  act  with  Harley,  and  absented 
themselves  from  the  council.  After  a  short  struggle  Anne  was 
obliged  to  give  way ;  Harley  retired  from  office,  and  ivas  followed  by 
St.  John  and  sir  Simon  Harcourt,  the  attorney-general.  Their 
places  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Boyle,  Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  and  sir 
James  Montague.  But  this  affair  only  served  to  inflame  the  queen 
against  the  whigs,  whoso  fall  was  now  rapidly  approaching. 

i  8.  Dr.  Sachererell,  rector  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  being 
appointed  to  preach  before  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  at  St.  Paul'n, 
OB  the  5th  November,  1709,  took  occasion  to  inveigh  with  great 
violence  against  toleration  to  dissenters.  He  insisted  VLipon  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  and  reflected  in 
severe  terms  upon  the  government,  and  especially  upon  Godolphin, 
to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Yolpone  (the  "  old  fox  "),  a  character 
in  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  comedies.  The  majority  of  the  court  of 
aldermen,  being  of  the  low  church  party,  refused  to  thank  Sache- 
verell  for  his  sermon ;  but  the  lord  mayor,  who  was  on  the 
opposite  side,  encouraged  the  doctor  to  print  it.  The  political 
passions  of  the  nation  were  excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
40,000  copies  of  the  scnnon  were  sold  in  a  few  weeks.  The  more 
violent  of  the  ministry,  and  especially  Godolphin,  who  had  been 
personally  attacked,  were  exasperated  against  Sacheverell,  and  re- 
solved to  impeach  him  for  the  doctrines  he  had  promulgated  in  his 
sermon.    Articles  were  exhibited  against  him,  and  he  was  brought 
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to  trial  before  the  i^ccrs  in  Westminster  Hall  (February  27,  1710). 
He  was  charged  ivith  reflectiDg  on  the  iato  revolution  and  at- 
tempting to  render  it  odious  and  unjustitiable,  with  opposing  toler- 
ation to  dissenters,  and  suggesting  that  the  church  of  England 
was  in  danger  from  the  queen's  ministers.  The  populace  of  London 
WAS  greatly  excited.  It  escorted  Sacheverell  every  day  from  his 
loilgiugs  in  the  Temple  to  Westminster  with  vociferous  cheer- 
ing, pulled  down  several  meeting-houses,  and  insulted  those  mem- 
bers of  parliament  who  took  the  most  prominent  part  against  its 
favourite.  The  lords,  however,  decreed  that  Sacheverell  should 
be  suspended  from  preaching  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  that  his 
sermon  should  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 
Tht^y  also  sentenced  to  the  same  fate  the  decrees  of  the  university 
of  Oxfoid,  published  in  1683,  on  occasion  of  the  Rye-house  plot, 
inculcating  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  and 
lately  republished  in  a  pamphlet,  in  answer  to  Hoad ley's  work  on 
2'ke  Original  of  Oovemment, 

The  mildness  of  the  sentence  displeased  the  commons,  especially 
as  it  was  regarded  as  a  triumph  by  Sacheverell's  supporters.  But 
the  temper  of  tho  nation  had  been  so  plainly  exhibited  in  this  trial 
that  the  queen  and  the  lory  party  no  longer  hesitated.  Marl- 
borough, offended  at  an  attempt  to  promote  colonel  Hill,  brother  of 
Mrs.  Masham,  without  his  approbation,  retired  into  tho  country, 
threatening  to  resign  the  command  of  the  army.  By  degrees 
changes  were  made  in  tho  ministry.  In  April,  1710,  the  duke 
of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  taken  part  against  the  ministers  in 
Sacheverell's  case,  was  made  lord  chamberlain.  On  the  14th  of 
June  the  seals  were  taken  from  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  Marl- 
borough's son-in-law,  and  lord  Dartmouth  was  made  secretary  of 
state  in  his  place.  On  the  8th  of  August  G-odolphin  himself  was 
ordered  to  break  his  staff  as  treasurer,  and  the  treasury  was  put  in 
commission  with  lord  Powlett  at  the  head ;  Harley,  however,  who 
now  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  possessed  in  reality  the 
greatest  share  in  the  queen's  confidence.  But  a  complete  alteration 
of  the  ministry  was  not  effected  till  September,  when  lord  Rochester 
superseded  lord  Somers  as  president  of  the  council,  St.  John  became 
a  secretary  of  state  instead  of  Mr.  Boyle,  Harcourt  was  made  lord 
chancellor  instead  of  lord  Gowper,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  obtained 
the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  in  place  of  the  witty  and  profligate  earl 
of  Wharton.  Other  minor  changes  were  effected.  The  dukes  of 
Somerset  and  Newcastle  were  the  only  whigs  who  retained  oflSce.* 

*  One  of  the  reasons  for  appointing  St.  ■  and  might  therefore  be  nseftil  in  the  ex- 
John  was,  that  he  was  the  only  person  pected  neftodations  for  a  peace.  It  is  a 
•hOBt  tue  ooort  who  understood  French,  i  ttrlklng  characteristic  of  this  period  thtA 
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§  9.  In  the  new  parliament,  which  met  in  Norember,  1710^  tho 
tory  party  predominated.  Sacheverell  had  made  a  sort  of  progreat 
into  Wales,. and  was  received  by  the  mayors  and  corporations  of 
Tarious  towns  in  great  state.  The  people  came  to  meet  hitn  with 
white  favours  and  sprigs  of  gilded  laurel  in  their  hats,  and  the 
hedges  where  he  passed  were  decked  with  flowers.  These  .were 
plain  symptoms  of  the  popular  sentiments,  and  in  the  ensuing 
elections  the  whigs  were  defeated  wherever  the  popular  voice  was 
allowed  to  prevail.  Though  the  queen,  in  her  opening  speech,  ioti- 
mated  a  desire  fur  peace,  she  signified  her  resolution  of  prosecuting 
the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The  parliament  responded  with 
enthusiasm,  and  voted  during  the  session  the  large  sum  of  more  than 
14,000,000/.  They  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Spain ;  passed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  late  ministry ; 
and  an  attempted  vote  of  thanks  to  tfarlborough  failed  in  the  IIouso 
of  Lords.  Marlborough  retained  the  command  of  the  army ;  bui 
resigned  all  the  places  lield  by  his  duchess;  absented  himself  from 
court ;  and  in  February,  1711,  proceeded  to  Holland  to  conduct  the 
campaign. 

About  this  time  an  event  that  might  have  proved  fatal  to  Barley 
served  only  to  further  his  pronK>tion.  A  French  adventurer,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  the  marquis  do  Guiscard,  had  insinuated 
himself  into  the  &vour  of  the  previous  ministry  by  pretending  that 
he  could  raise  an  insurroction  in  France.  St.  John,  on  becoming 
a  minister,  had  procured  Guiscard  a  pension  of  600/.  a  year ;  but 
Harley  incurred  his  hatred  by  reducing  it  to  400/.,  and  refusing  to 
make  it  permanent.  Shortly  afterwards  Guiscard  was  detected  in 
a  treasonable  correspondence  with  France,  and,  on  being  brought 
before  the  council  for  examination  (March  8),  he  stabbed  Harley 
with  a  pocket-knife,  the  blade  of  which  fortunately  broke  by 
striking  the  breastbone.  Unaware  of  this  circumstance,  Guiscard 
redoubled  his  blows,  till  ho  was  stabbed  by  SL  John  and  others. 
He  was  carried  to  Kewgate,  where  ho  soon  after  expired  of  his 
wounds  (March  17, 1711).  Barley's  hurt  was  slight,  but  it  pro- 
cured him  much  sympathy.  The  commons  addressed  the  queen 
in  terms  the  most  flattering  to  that  minister,  and  when  he  next 
appeared  in  his  seat  he  was  congratulated  by  the  speaker  in  the 
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name  of  tho  house  on  his  fortunate  escape.  The  queen  bestowed 
more  substantial  marks  of  favour  by  creating  him  earl  of  Oxford 
and  Mortimer.    Shortly  alter,  he  was  made  lord  high  treasurer.* 

As  the  tones  had  a  decided  majority  in  the  new  parliament,  lord 
Nottingham,  a  vehement  churohmau,  easily  persuaded  H  to  pass  a 
bill  to  prevent  occasional  conformity ;  that  is,  conformity  of  the 
dissenters  with  the  provisions  of  the  Test  Act  by  receiving  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  in  order  to 
qualify  themselves  for  office  in  corporations.  This  bill  was  followed 
by  the  Scliism  Act,  which  extended  and  confirmed  one  of  Uie  clauses 
in  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  compelling  all  schoolmasters  to  make  a 
declaration  before  the  bishop,  of  conformity  to  the  establi^ed  church, 
as  a  condition  for  exercising  their  profession.! 

The  new  ministry  were  inclined  to  peace,  as  the  most  effectual 
means  of  breaking  the  power  of  Marlborough ;  and  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Jose];^,  which  occurred  this  year,  opened  the  prospect  of  its 
attainment  (April  17, 1711).  Charles  VI.,  the  titular  kingof  Spain, 
was  elected  his  successor  in  the  empire.  Thus  the  views  of  England 
with  regard  to  the  war  were  entirely  changed ;  since  the  reunion  uf 
SpAin  with  the  emigre  would  have  revived  the  days  of  Charles  V., 
whilst  it  was  the  very  object  of  the  war  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  family.  The  last 
campaign  in  Flanders,  conducted  by  Marlborough,  proved  wholly 
Unimportant.  Communications  had  already  been  privately  opehed 
with  the  court  of  France ;  and  the  States,  though  averse  to  peace, 
reluctantly  named  Utrecht  as  the  place  of  cotiference. 

§  10.  A  report  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  com- 
missioners  of  the  public  nocdunts,  on  the  2l8t  of  December,  contained 
tbe  deposition  of  uir  Solomon  Medina,  a  Dutch  Jew,  charging  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  with  various  peculations  in  the  contracts  for 
bread  and  the  )iay  of  foreign  troops  for  the  army  in  Flanders.  The 
sums  were  enormous,  amounting  in  all  to  little  less  than  half  a 
million  of  public  money,  of  which  he  had  rendered  no  account 
Besides  the  duke,  Cardonnel,  his  secretary,  Robert  Walpole, 
secretary  at  war,  and  others,  were  implicated  in  similar  corrupt 
proceedings.  The  duke  opposed  the  ministry  in  their  desire  for 
peace,  and  was  supported  in  his  views  by  the  elector  of  Hanover. 
Baron  de  Dothmar,  the  Hanoverian  envoy,  had  come  to  London 
in  November  in  company  with.  Marlborough,  and,  in  the  nune 
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of  the  elector,  presented  a  memorial  against  the  peace.  The 
queen  and  the  House  of  Commons  were  indignant  at  this  inter- 
ference. A  proposal  of  the  majority  of  the  council  for  apprehending 
Bothniar  was  prevented  by  Oxford.  The  views  of  Marlborough 
were  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  peers,  and  an  amendment  on 
the  address  was  carried.  To  overcome  this  opposition,  Oxford 
persuaded  the  queen  to  create  twelve  new  peers  (December  31, 
1711).  'iliey  were  received  by  the  house  with  much  derision; 
and  the  pro^igate  but  witty  earl  of  Wharton,  in  allusion  'to  their 
number,  inquired  of  them  whether  they  voted  individually  or  by 
their  foreman.  On  the  previous  day  the  queen  had  dismissed 
Marlborough  from  all  his  employments. 

The  commons  proceeded  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  upon  Maii- 
borough,  for  unwarrantable  and  iilegnl  practice  in  contracts,  and  for 
taking  2^  per  cent  on  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops  in  the  English 
service.  The  attorney-general  was  directed  to  prosecute  him; 
but  this  last  step  was  never  followed  up.  It  has  been  urged  in  his 
defence  that  this  percentage  was  a  voluntary  |<ayment  by  the  allied 
princes,  and  that  the  profit  on  the  contracts  had,  long  before  Marl- 
borough's time,  been  the  usual  perquisite  of  the  commander-in-chief 
in  the  NetherUnds.  In  1712,  Marlborough  retired  to  Antwerp  in 
disgust.  Ghxlolphin,  his  former  colleague,  had  died  the  September 
before.  It  was  of  him  that  Charles  II.  used  to  say,  that  he  was 
never  in  the  way  nor  out  of  the  way. 

Cardonnel  whs  expelled  the  house.  Walpole  was  also  expelled 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  for  taking  a  bribe  of  lOOO  guineas 
on  contracts  for  forage  made  by  him  when  secretary  at  war. 

Although  the  conferences  were  opened  at  Utrecht  on  the  18th  of 
January,  the  allies  as  usual  took  the  field  in  the  spring.  The 
3ntish  forces  in  Flanders  were  now  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Oi*mond,  who  had  received  instructions  to  avoid  a  Itattle  unless  at 
^rcat  advantage.  Shortly  afterwards  he  separated  his  troops  from 
those  of  the  allies,  and  received  from  Louis  the  surrender  of  Dunkirk, 
which  had  been  stipulated  as  the  condition  of  a  cessation  of  arms. 
After  the  withdrawal  of  the  British,  part  of  Eugene's  army  was 
defeated  by  marshal  Villars  at  Denain,  and  other  reverses  followed. 
The  good  fortune  of  the  allies  deserted  them  with  the  loss  of  the 
English. 

S  11.  Meanwhile  neti^ociations  were  proceeding  at  Utrecht.  The 
filenipotentiaries  for  Great  Britain  were  the  earl  of  Strafford  and 
the  ^shop  of  Bristol.  They  were  assisted  by  Prior,  the  poet,  who 
had  negociated  the  preliminaries.  A  peace,  knovm  as  the  Pkace  of 
Utrccht,  wa»  at  length  signed  (March  31, 1713).  By  the  principal 
articles,  as  between  Franco  and  England,  Louis  agreed  to  abandon 
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tho  Pretender;  to  acknowledge  the  queen's  title  and  the  protestant 
saccession;  to  raze  the  forti6cations  of  Dunkirk;  to  code  Nova 
Scotia  (Acadia),  Newfoundland,  Hudson's  Pay,  ani  the  islaoid  of 
St.  Chri8t0(»her.  The  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  were  as8ign<Ml  to  the  emperor ;  Sicily  !cl) 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  with  the  title  of  kin<r.  Sardinia  was  given  to 
the  elector  of  Bavaria.  To  the  States  of  Holland  was  conceded  tho 
military  occupation  of  Narour,  Charleroy,  Luxembourg,  Ypres,  and 
Nieuport,  in  addition  to  their  other  possessions  in  Flanders ;  but 
they,  engaged  to  restore  Lille  and  its  dependencies ;  wliibt  tho  king 
of  Prussia  exchanged  Orange,  and  the  possessions  belonging  to  that 
family  in  Franche  Gompte,  for  Upper  Ciueldrcs.  Great  Britain  wa^< 
left  in  possession  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  At  thj  samj  time  a 
treaty  of  commerce  between  France  and  England  wa:i  also  signed. 
Peace  was  not  concluded  between  the  emperor  and  France  tiii  the 
following  year,  by  the  treaty  of  Rastadt  (March  7, 1714). 

As  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  only  effected  after  a  violent  struggle 
between  the  whigs  and  tones,  its  merits  have  gen«rally  been  viewed 
through  the  medium  of  party  prejudice.  It  was  asserted  that,  from 
the  exhausted  coudition  of  France,  more  advantageous  terms  might 
have  been  exacted ;  that  they  had  in  fact  boon  previously  offerail ; 
and  that  the  groat  object  for  which  the  war  had  boen  undertaken, 
the  exclusion  cf  the  Bourbons  from  the  throne  of  Spain,  was  not 
accomplished.  Louis  indeed  undertook  that  Philip  should  renounce 
the  throne  of  Franoe,  but  at  the  same  time  he  acknowledged  that  such 
an  act  was  legally  invalid ;  whilst  the  recent  death  of  the  dauphin, 
of  Ids  son,  and  his  eldest  grandson,  left  only  a  sickly  infiEmt  between 
Philip  and  tlie  crown  of  France.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  have 
Veen  as  impolitic  to  continue  the  war  in  order  to  set  Charles  upon 
the  throne  of  Spain,  after  he  had  become  emperor,  as  to  leave  it  in 
possession  of  Philip.  The  Spaniards  were  contented  with  Philip 
for  their  king,  and  England  had  no  right  to  control  their  inclina- 
tions. The  cost  of  the  war,  a  burthen  borne  chiefly  by  Kngland, 
though  she  had  no  direct  intere^tt  in  it,  had  reached  nearly  69 
millions.  On  the  whole,  the  conditions  exacted  from  France  were 
not  disadvantageous.  The  peace  was  popular  in  England,  and, 
when  proclaimed  on  the  5th  of  May,  1713,  was  received  with 
great  demonstrations  of  joy  by  tho  populace. 

§  12.  The  queen's  health  was  now  rapidly  declining,  and  the 
prospect  of  her  dissolution  embittered  the  struggle  between  the 
Jacobites  and  the  adherents  of  the  bouse  of  Hanover.  Th«  whigs 
urged  the  elector  to  a  step  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  queen. 
Schutz,  tlie  Hanoverian  envoy,  demanded  for  the  electoral  prince  a 
writ  to  take  bis  scat  in  the  Houso  of  Lords«  as  ho  had  been  lately 
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created  duke  of  Cambridge  (April  12, 1714).  Anne  forbade  Schutz 
to  api)car  a.:;ain  at  court,  declaring  that  she  would  suffer  the  last 
extremities  rather  than  permit  any  prince  of  the  electoral  family  to 
reside  in  England  during  her  life.  She  wrote  also  to  the  elector,  to 
the  princess  Sophia,  and  to  the  electoral  prince,  expressing  her 
surprise  at  the  step  they  had  taken,  and  insinuating  that  it  might 
endanger  their  succession.  Not  long  afterwards  (May  28),  the  ^ 
princess  Sophia  died  suddenly  in  the  garden  at  Herrenhausen, 
aged  83. 

§  13.  After  the  prorogation  of  parliament  (July  9),  Oxford  and 
Bolingbroke,  long  irreconcilable  enemies,  fell  into  an  open  rupture. 
The  latter  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  queen  that  his  rival  had 
privately  encouraged  the  demand  of  a  writ  for  the  electoral  prince, 
and  on  the  27th  of  July  Oxford  was  deprived  of  the  treasurer's  staff. 
Bolingbroke's  triumph  was  short-lived.  The  agitation  of  this 
political  crisis  had  a  fatal  effect  on  the  queen's  declining  health. 
A  discharge  from  her  leg  suddenly  stopped,  and  she  fell  into  a 
lethargy.  While  she  lay  in  this  state,  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,* 
who  was  both  lord  chamberlain  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
concerted  with  the  dukes  of  Argylo  and  Somerset  a  plan  for  defeat- 
ing the  schemes  of  Bolingbroke.  Without  being  summoned,  they 
soddenly  appeared  at  the  council  (July  30),  to  offer,  they  said, 
their  advice  at  this  juncture.  Shrewsbury  thanked  them ;  and, 
after  ascertaining  from  the  physicians  the  dangerous  stato  of  the 
queen,  it  was  proposed  that  Shrewsbury  should  be  recommended  to 
her  without  delay  as  treasurer.  The  proposition  was  immediately 
submitted  to  the  queen,  who  had  recovered  some  degree  of  con- 
sciousness ;  and  she  not  only  gave  him  the  treasurer's  staff,  but 
also  continued  him  in  his  other  offices. 

Anne  expired  at  Kensington  (August  1),  in  the  50th  year  of  her  age 
and  the  13th  of  her  reign.  She  was  of  middle  stature,  her  liair  and 
complexion  dark,  her  features  strongly  marked,  the  expression  of  her 
countenance  rather  dignified  than  agreeable.  She  underst(xxl  music 
and  painting,  and  had  some  taste  for  literature.  Regarded  as  a 
staunch  friend  to  the  church  of  England,  the  various  measures 
passed  in  her  reign  for  extending  its  influence,  procured  for  her 
the  name  of  good  queen  Anne.  With  her  ended  the  reign  of  the 
Stuarts.    Her  consort,  prince  George  of  Denmark,  had  died  in  1708, 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
HOUSE  OF  BRUNSWICK. 

GEonoE  I.,  b.  A.D.  1660;   r.  1714-1727. 

§  1.  Accession  of  George  I.  His  cfaBriioieT*  New  ministry.  §  2,  Impaicb* 
m«it  of  Bolingbroke,  Oxford,  and  Onnond.  §  3.  Mar's  rel)>eUioD. 
§  4.  The  Pretender  lands  in  Scotland.  Rebellion  suppressed.  Execu- 
tions. Repeal  of  Triennial  Act.  §  5.  Unpopularity  of  the  king.  His 
favourites  and  mistresses.  Treaty  with  France  and  Holland.  §  6^ 
Hanoverian  politics.  Sweden  favours  the  Pretender.  Change  of 
ministry.  §  7.  Designs  of  Alberoni.  Quadruple  albance.  Defeat  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  at  Cape  Passaro.  §  8.  Projected  Spanish  invasion. 
Walpole  and  Townshend  join  the  mmi>try  §  9.  The  South-Sea  bubble. 
§  10.  The  South-Sea  directors  punished.  Death  of  Marlborough. 
Atterbuiy's  plot.  §  11.  DIstnrbanees  in  Ireland  on  account  of  WoA's 
halfpence.  Malt-tax  in  Scotland,  Order  of  the  Bath.  §  12.  Con- 
federacy between  the  emperor  aind  Spam.  Alliance  with  >'rance  and 
Prussia.     Death  of  the  king. 

§  1.  Grorge  I.  succeeded  queen  Anne  as  quietfy  as  if  be  had  been 
the  undisputed  beir  to  the  tbrone.  No  sooner  bad  tbe  queen 
expired  than  Kreyenberg,  the  Hanoverian  resident,  produced  an 
instrument  in  the  handwriting  of  the  elector,  nominating  18  peers, 
who,  according  to  the  Regency  Bill  passed  in  1705,  were,  with  the 
primate  and  six  great  officers  of  state,  to  ace  as  lords  justices  till  his 
arrival.  'Phe  peers  seletted  were  mostly  whigs,  including  the  dukes 
'.)f  Shrewsbury,  Somerset,  and  Ai^yle,  lords  Cowper,  llalifax,  and 
Townshend;  but  neither. 31arlborough  nor  Somer^i  were  ^nioog 
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the  number.  Marlborough  had  landed  at  Dover  on  the  very  day 
of  the  queen's  death.  He  was  'm(\  ignaut  at  finding  himself  excluded ; 
but  was  in  some  degree  consoled  by  the  reception  he  met  uith 
from  the  citizens  of  London,  where  he  made  a  Kort  of  public  entry. 
Then,  having  taken  the  oaths  in  the  House  of  XiOrds,  he  retired 
into  the  country. 

The  new  king  was  proclaimed,  both  in  Dublin  and  Edinburgh, 
without  opposition  or  tumult.  On  the  5th  of  August  the  lunls 
justices  delivere<l  a  speech  to  the  parliament,  recommending  them 
to  provide  for  the  dignity  and  hunour  of  the  crown ;  aod  loyal  and 
dutiful  addresses  were  unanimously  voted  by  both  houses.  George 
was  immediately  acknowledged  by  Louis  XIV.  and  the  other 
European  powers.  A  British  squadron  had  been  despatched  to 
wait  for  him  in  Holland;  but  he  did  not  set  out  from  Hanover  till 
August  31,  and  lauded  at  Greenwich  on  September  18,  accom- 
panied by  his  eldest  son,  George  Augustns,  who  was  at  once 
created  prince  of  Wales. 

The  monarch  who  now  ascended  the  throne  of  England  was  54 
years  of  age,  h^favy  in  look,  awkward  and  undignified,  in  manner 
and  address,  without  the  slightest  tincture  of  literature  or  science. 
He  possessed,  however,  that  taste  for  music  which  characterizes  his 
oountfy ;  he  disliked  pomp,  and  was  even  averse  to  popular  applause. 
His  ignorance  of  the  English  manners  and  langui^e  added  tu  his 
other  disadvantages  in  the  new  scene  of  life  in  which  he  was  to 
appear.  Yet  his  Hanoverian  subjects  parted  from  him  with  re^et. 
He  i^as  honourable,  benevolent,  and  sincere ;  economical  even  to 
niggardiiness;  regular  in  the  distributoou  of  his  time ;  and,  though 
he  was  not  deficient  in  personal  courage  and  military  knowledge, 
he  was  a  lover  of  peace. 

GecHTge  at  once  placed  thegovcmment  in  the  hands  of  the  whigs. 
Before  he  landed,  he  sent  directions,  to  remove  Bolingbroke  from 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state  (August  28),  and  to  appoint  in  his 
place  Charles,  lord  Townshend,  who  must  now  be  considered  as 
prime  minister  (September  17).  The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  resigned 
the  offices  of  tEeaaurer^andof  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  where  he 
was  succeeded  by  Sunderland.  .  The  treasury  was  put  in  commit*- 
sion,  with  lord  Halifax  at  the  head.  General  James  iStanhope  was 
made  second  secretary  of  state ;  William,  lord  Gowper,  chancellor ; 
the  earl  of  Wharton,  privy  seal ;  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  president 
of  the  council ;  Mr.  Pulteney,  secretary  at  war ;  the  duke  of  Argyle, 
eommander*inf«hief  for  Scotland.  Marlborough  and  the  leading 
whigs  wore  graciously  received  by  the  king,  but  it  was  with  difiiculty 
|hat  Oxford  was  permitted  to  kl^s  his  hand.  Marlborough  was 
reinstated  in  his  old  offices  of  captainrgeneral  and  master  of  the 
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ordnance;  and  bis  three  sons-in-law  received  appointments,  liia 
merits  were  too  great  to  be  overlooked,  but  the  court  was  aware 
of  his  predilection  for  the  Stunrts,  and  he  soon  found  tisat  be  was 
not  trusted.  Even  now,  when  holding  a  high  post  under  the  house 
of  Brunswick,  he  sent  a  loan  to  tbo  Pretender,  which  probably 
assisted  the  rebellion  of  1715.  The  chevalier  St.  George,  as  the 
Pretender  was  usually  call*  d,  \vas  still  residing  in  Lorraine :  and, 
Imving  repaired  to  the  baths  of  Plombi^res,  he  published  a  mani<* 
feato  asserting  his  right  to  the  English  crown  (August  29). 

§  2.  The  parliament  met  March  17,  1715,  and  was  opened  by 
the  king  in  person ;  but,  as  he  was  ignorant  of  the  English  totrgue, 
his  speech  was  read  by  the  chancellor.  A  civil  list  was  settled  on 
the  new  sovereign  of  700,00W.,  as  it  had  been  settled  on  queen 
Anne.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  new  ministers  were  determined  to 
impeach  their  predecessors.  Bolingbroke  took  the  alarm  and  fled 
to  the  continent,  where  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Pretender  as 
secretary  of  state;  Oxford,  of  a  more  phlegmatic  temperament, 
calmly  waited ;  the  duke  of  Ormond  braved  the  storm,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  same  style  of  living  as  before.  A  secret  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  commons  to  inquire  into  the  late  nego- 
ciations  April  1) ;  and  when  the  report,  drawn  up  by  Walpole  Imd 
been  read,  the  three  noblemen  just  mentioned  were  impeached  of 
high  treason.  Various  articles  were  alleged  against  them  ;  but  the 
charge  most  insisted  on  was  that  of  procuring  Toumay  for  the  king 
of  France,  an  act  which  the  committee  endeavoured  to  bring  under 
the  statute  of  Edward  III.  as  an  adhering  to  the  queen's  enemies 
(August  20).  Lord  Straffonl,  one  of  the  plenipotentartes  at  Utrecht, 
was  also  accused  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  but  no  notice 
%Tas  taken  of  his  two  colleagues  (September  1).  Ormond  fled  to 
France ;  l^ut  before  he  went  he  visited  Oxford  in  the  Tower,  and 
counselled  him  to  attempt  his  escape.  The  ex^treasurer  refused, 
and  Ormond  took  leave  of  him  with  the  words,  *•  Faiewell,  Oxford 
without  a  head!  "  To  which  the  latter  replied,  '*  Farewell,  duke 
without  a  duchy !  "  Ormond  never  returned,  and  died  abroad  in 
1745  at  the  age  of  80.  Bills  of  attainder  against  him  and  Boling* 
broke  were  passed  without  oppotdtion.  These  impeachments  were 
merely  the  results  of  party  animosity,  and  could  not  be  justly 
maintained,  for  the  peace  hind  been  approved  by  two  parliaments. 
Yet  Oxford  was  detained  two  years  in  the  Tower,  till  Townshond 
and  Walpole,  his  greatest  ennnies,  had  both  quitted  office.* 

§  3.  The  death  of  Louis  XIV.  (September  1,  New  Style)  was  a 
coTero  blow  to  the  Pretender,  who  was  meditating  an  invasion. 

«  Tb#  maniftatAtion  of  popttlar  disoonteot  at  Umk  proMeatioDS  led  to  tbe  Bfel 
Axa  C'vir,  msx  wbUh  to  tttU  In  ixi^ 
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The  duke  cf  Orleans,  who  now  became  regent  in  the  minority  of 
Louis  XV.,  held  diflcrent  views  from  Louis  XIY.  He  could  not 
indeed  altogether  reject  the  claims  of  a  kinsman ;  but  he  was 
unwilling  to  compromise  the  peace  with  England,  and  would  only 
promise  secret  assistance.  Meanwhile  the  carl  of  Mar  began 
prematurely  and  unadvisedly  an  insurrection  in  Scotland.  lie 
despatched  letters  to  the  principal  gentry,  inviting  them  to  meet 
him  at  a  great  hunt  at  Braemar,  iu  Aberdeenshire  (August  26). 
Seizing  the  opportunity  of  inveighing  against  the  Union,  he  urged 
other  topics  calculated  to  inflame  his  audience ;  and  on  the  3rd  ot' 
September,  though  he  had  no  more  than  GO  followers,  he  raised  the 
standard  of  the  Pretender.  His  force  ha<)  swelled  to  about  £000 
men  when  he  entered  Perth  (September  16). 

This  insurrection  created  great  alarm,  'ihe  Habi'fls  Corpus  Act 
was  suspended,  and  eeveral  noted  Jacobites  were  nrrestcd  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  other  places.  As  the  numlicr  of  regular  troops  in 
Engknd  was  but  small,  the  Dutch  contingent  of  6000  men  wa.^ 
sent  for,  as  ^tipulutcd  by  an  aiticle  in  the  guarantee  of  succession. 
Argyle,  wiio  had  been  du8]iatcfa(  d  to  support  the  king*8  cause  in 
Scothuid^  hail  at  his  dispo8«il  only  about  1000  loot  and  800  horse ; 
yet  Mar  remained  inactive.  In  the  nortlicm  counties,  Mr.  For-^ter 
and  the  carl  of  Derwentwater,  hearing  that  orders  had  bet-n  issued  to 
arrest  them,  rose  in  arms  and  prockimed  tlio  Pretender  at  Work- 
worth  (October  7).  Lord  Kenmure  did  the  same  at  Moffat;  and 
being  soon  after  joined  by  the  tarU  of  Nithi8dale,\Vintonn,  and  Cam- 
wath,  he  crossed  the  border  and  joined  Forster.  Their  uniti'd  force, 
amounting  to  500  or  600  hors(*men,  proceeded  by  MHr*s  directions 
to  Kelso,  where  they  were  joined  by  brigadier  M*Intohh  with 
1400  foot  (Uctubcr  22).  Edinburgh,  which  lay  between  the  forces 
of  M'Intosli  and  Mar,  might  easily  have  b.  en  taken ;  but  no  regular 
plan  of  a  campaign  hud  been  lormed  ;  and,  alter  a  nenseless  march 
along  the  Cheviots,  Forster  d(  termined  t »  proceed  into  Lancashire. 
Thou;:h  many  of  his  men  had  destrted,  he  entered  Lancaster  without 
resistance,  and  proceeded  to  Presion,  Uovti  which  place  Stanhope's 
raiment  of  dragoons  and  a  militia  regiment  retired  on  his  appronch. 
Hero  he  received  an  accession  of  1200  men,  but  bndly  armed  and 
disciplineil ;  and  when  general  Carpenter  arrived  (Novemlier  13) 
with  900  cavalry  and  two  regiments  of  foot,  Forster  suiTendered 
almost  \\ithout  a  blow.  Among  the  prisoners  on  this  occadiun 
were  lords  Derwentwater,  Nithisdale,  Winioun,  Kenmure,  and  many 
other  members  of  old  noj  tiiern  families. 

On  the  same  day  a  buttle  had  been  fought  between  Mar  and 
Argyle  at  Sherriff-Muir,  near  Stijling.  The  latter  was  now  at  the 
head  of  between  3000  and  4000  regular  troope,  while  Mar's  force  had 
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increased  to  10,000,  still  badly  armed  nnd  disciplined. '  In  the  Imttle, 
the  right  wing  of  each  army  defeated  its  opponents;  but  Argyle 
remained  in  possession  of  the  field,  whilst  Mar  retired  to  Perth, 
and  the  weather  prevented  further  operations. 

§  4.  Though  the  rebellion  had  been  unadvisedly  br-gim,  the  Pre- 
tender and  the  duke  of  Orraond  felt  themst^lves  called  upon  to  act, 
whatever  might  be  the  event.  Ormond  land(»d  in  Devonshire  with 
about  40  officers  and  men ;  but,  finding  nobody  willin<^  to  join  him, 
he  returned  to  St.  Miilo.  The  Pretender,  sailing  from  Dunkirk  about 
the  middle  of  December,  in  a  small  vessel  of  ei.iht  guns,  landed  at 
Peterhead  on  the  2n<l,  accompanied  by  six  gentlemen  disguised  as 
French  naval  officers.  Mar  immediately  proceeded  to  pay  his 
respects  to  him,  and  was  created  a  duke.  On  January  6, 1716,  the 
Pretender  made  his  public  entry  into  Dundee  on  horseback,  followed 
by  a  troop  of  nearly  300  gentlemen.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
Sc"iic,  performed  severnl  acts  of  state,  and  appointed  the  23rd  of 
January  for  his  coronation.  But  James  was  not  the  man  for  such 
a  conju"cture.  Meanre  in  person  and  sparing  of  speech,  instead  of 
cMicouraiing  his  followers,  he  talked  to  them  of  his  misfortunes. 
One  ol  them  says,  "  We  saw  nothing  in  him  that  looked  like  spirit. 
He  never  appeared  with  cheerfulness  and  vigour  to  aniniate  us.  Our 
men  bejan  to  despise  him  ;  Pome  even  asked  if  he  could  speak." 

On  the  advance  of  Argyle,  Perth  was  pronounced  untenable  by 
a  council  of  the  insurgent  generals ;  and  on  the  30th  of  January, 
a  day  of  evil  omen  for  the  Stuarts,  orders  were  issued  to  retreat 
northwards.  Argyle  entered  Perth  about  twelve  hours  after  the  rebeli 
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had  quitted  it  The  latter  proceeded  to  Dundee,  and  thence  to 
Montrose,  where  James  was  urged  by  his  council  to  escape 
(February  4).  Accompanied  by  Mar,  he  embarked  on  board  a  smalt 
f\«nch  vessel  lying  in  the  roads,  while  the  rebel  army  gradually 
dispersed.  James  landed  at  Gravelioes  after  a  passage  of  seven  days, 
and  pTooeeded  to  St.  Germains,  where  he  dismissed  Bolingbroke 
in  displeasure.  On  the  24th  of  February,  lords  Derwentwater  and 
Kenmure  were  executed  on  Tower  hill.  Lord  Nithisdalc,  who  bad 
also  been  sentenced  to  death,  escaped  the  night  before  through  the 
heroic' devotion  of  his  wife,  who  changed  clothes  with  him.  About 
forty  of  the  inferior  criminals  were  executed. 

The  repeal  of  the  Triennial  Act  of  1694,  and  the  enactment  of 
the  Septennial  Act,  was  one  of  the  immediate  effects  of  this 
rebellion.  In  the  present  state  of  the  nation  it  was  considered 
hazardous  by  the  ministry  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  The  bill  of 
repeal  was  originated  in  the  lords  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
appears  to  have  excited  little  discontent  (May  7,  1716).  But  as 
additional  powers  had  been  already  conferred  on  the  magistrates 
for  suppressing  any  symptoms  of  popular  dislike  (1715),  no  opportu- 
nity was  oflfered  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion. 

§  6.  To  enable  the  king  to  proceed  to  Hanover,  the  restraining 
clause  in  the  Act  of  Settlement  was  repealed  (June  20).  Jealous 
of  his  son,  George  refused  him  the  full  authority  of  regent,  and 
would  only  name  him  ^cnardian  of  the  realm  and  lieutenant,  an 
ofiSce  unknown  since  the  time  of  the  Black  Prince;  and  several 
restrictions  were  placed  upon  his  authority.    The  foreign  favouritcK, 
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Bothmar,  Berasdorf,  Bobethon,  were  suspected  of  taking  bribes 
for  their  good  offices  with  the  king ;  and  his  foreign  mistresses  also 
incurred  great  odium.  The  baroness  Schulenburg,  the  chief  of 
them,  was  made  duchess  of  Munster  in  Ireland,  and  duchess  oi' 
Kendal  in  England.  The  baroness  Kilmansegge»  another  favourite, 
was  created  countess  of  Darlington.  The  rapacity  of  both  was 
unbounded,  but  neither  bad  the  smallest  share  of  ability.  During 
his  absence  in  Hanover,  the  king  dismissed  lord  Townshend  from 
his  post  of  secretary  of  state,  and  general  Stanhope  was  appointed 
in  his  room  (December  12).  Townshend's  dismissal  was  unpopular. 
His  offence  consisted  in  having  encouraged  the  prince  of  Wales  iu 
opposition  to  his  father's  authority.  He  was,  however,  induced  to 
accept  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland  (January  14, 1717). 

The  late  rebellion  made  it  very  desirable  to  deprive  the  Pretender 
of  all  support  from  France.  The  regent,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  was  not 
averse  to  an  English  alliance.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  Louis XY., 
he  was  heir  to  the  throne  of  France,  as  Philip  Y.  of  Spain  had 
renounced  his  pretensions.  But  as  it  was  known  that  Philip  did  not 
mean  to  abide  by  that  renunciation,  the  alliance  of  England  might 
be  useful  to  the  duke.  Stanhope,  who  had  accompanied  the  king 
in  his  journey,  entered  into  negociations  with  the  abb^  (afterwards 
cardinal)  Dubois,  first  at  the  Hague  and  then  at  Hanover.  He 
was  succeeded  in  this  mission  by  lord  Cadogan ;  and  on  the  28th 
of  November  a  treaty  was  signed  between  the  two  countries.  Eariier 
in  the  year  defensive  alliances  had  been  concluded  with  the  einperor 
and  the  Dutch.  As  the  latter  subsequently  acceded  to  the  terms 
of  the  English  and  French  alliance  (January  4, 1717),  the  previous 
convention  between  France  and  England  was  abandoned,  in  order 
that  the  new  arrangement  might  appear  as  a  Triple  Alliance.  In 
consequence  of  this  treaty  the  Pretender  was  compelled  to  quit 
Fiance,  and  he  resided  sometimes  at  Bomc,  sometimes  at  Urbino, 
Soon  after,  he  contracted  a  marriage  with  the  princess  Clementina, 
granddaughter  of  John  Sobieski,  the  late  king  of  Poland ;  but  she 
was  arrested  at  Innsbriick,  on  her  way  to  Italy,  by  the  empcror'n 
orders,  at  the  instance  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  detained  till  17  ii*, 
when  she  managed  to  escape  and  the  marriage  was  consummated. 

§  6.  By  the  Hanoverian  succession  England  became  embroiled 
in  continental  politics,  and  the  inti^rests  of  this  country  were 
often  made  subservient  to  the  kin<;'a  views  in  favour  of  his  elec- 
torate. .  The  bishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Yerden,  formerly  belonging 
to  Hanover,  hnd  been  secularized  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and 
ceded  to  Sweden ;  but  they  had  been  conquered  by  Frederick  IV. 
of  Denmark  after  the  defeat  of  Charles  XII.  at  Pultawa.  On  the 
return  of  that  monarch,  the  king  of  Denmark,  trembling  for  hia 
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conquests,  ceded  them  to  George  L,  as  elector  of  Hanover  (ITIS), 
un  condition  of  his  joining  the  coalition  against  Sweden,  and 
pnying  l^'iO^OOO^.  In  order  to  carry  out  these  arrangements,  a 
British  squadron,  tmder  sir  John  Norris,  was  despatched  to  thcr 
BhUic  in  the  autumn  of  1716.  But  this  was  not  the  whole  of  the 
evil.  In  retaliation,  haron  Gortz,  minister  of  Charles  XII.,  set 
on  foot  a  Jacohite  conspiracy  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland  with 
12,000  Swedish  soldiers.  As  Charles  XII.  would  neither  avow  nor 
disavow  these  practices,  count  Gyllenborg,  the  Swedish  ambassador, 
in  spite  of  his  ofiScial  privileges,  was  arrested  in  London,  on  full 
proofs  of  his  complicity  in  the  plot  (January  20, 1717).  Walpolo 
fell  under  suspicion  for  his  lukewarmncss  in  supt>orting  the  king's 
wishes ;  and  as  the  followers  of  Townshend  voted  against  the  sup- 
plier required  fur  this  Swedish  affair,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  lord- 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland  (April  10,  1717).  Next  morning  Walpole 
resigned,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  other  ministers.  General 
Stanhope  now  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  raised  to  the  peerage 
with  the  title  of  viscount  Stanhope.*  Sunderland  and  A^ddison, 
the  celebrated  author,  were  made  secretaries  of  state,  and  Cragcs 
secretary  at  war  (April  16). 

§  7.  At  this  time  Spain  was  governed  by  cardinal  Alberoni,  the 
son  of  a  working  gardener,  who  by  his  great  abilities  had  raised 
himself  to  that  height  of  power  and  grandeur.  Both  he  and 
Philip  y.  found  much  cause  of  discontent  in  the  state  of  Europe. 
Philip's  title  had  never  been  acknowledged  by  the  emperor ;  whilst 
the  alliance  of  the  latter  with  England,  and  the  triple  alliance 
between  France,  England,  and  Holland,  concluded  in  1717,  seemed 
to  isolate  Spain  from  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  seizure  of  one  of  his 
ministers  by  the  Austrians  increased  the  exasperation  of  Philip. 
He  resolved  upon  war,  seized  Sardinia,  and  threatened  Sicily.  At 
this  time  Alberoni  was  intriguing  with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
and  with  the  Czar,  in  favour  uf  the  Stuarts ;  be  was  also  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  Pretender  at  Rome,  and  was  employing  agents 
to  foment  dissensions  in  England.  This  state  of  things  required 
vigorous  counsels.  In  the  summer  Stanhope  proceeded  to  Paris, 
and  succeeded  in  concluding  a  new  treaty  with  France  and  the 
emperor,  which,  after  the  accession  of  the  Dutch,  was  styled  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  (July  22,  1718).  Its  avowed  object  was  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  Stanhope  then  procetded 
to  Matirid,  but  did  not  succeed  in  overcoming  the  stubborn  hostility 
of  Alberoni.    Meanwhile  the  Spanish  troops,  after  taking  Sardinia, 

'  *  He  was  created  earl  Stanhope  ia  the  following  year  (1718X  and  was  the 
of  the  prMtttt  tarl. 
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bad  landed  in  'Sicily  (July  .1),  and  taken  Palermo  and  Messina, 
though  the  citadel  of  the  latter  place  held  out.  To  prevent  the 
loss  of  the  island,  Admiral  Byng  *  was  despatched  to  the  Mediter- 
tauean  with  20  ships  of  the  line.  On  July  31,  1718,  an  action, 
said  to  have  been  begun  by  the  S{)aniards,  took  place  off  Cape 
Passaro,  ending  in  their  total  defeat,  and  the  destruction  of  a  ^cat 
number  of  their  Khips.  Alberoni  recalled  his  minister  from  London, 
and  seized  all  British  goods  and  vessels  in  Spanish  porrs ;  but  no 
declaration  of  war  was  made  till  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
then  by  the  French  and  British  cabinets.  In  retribution  fur  the 
injuries  inflicted  on  the  Siianiards  by  the  English,  Alberoni  fitted 
out  an  armami'nt  of  five  ships  to  support  the  pretensions  of  James; 
but  it  was  dispersed  in  a  storm,  and  only  two  of  the  frigates  reached 
Scotbuid. 

S  8.  In  March,  1719,  at  the  invitation  of  Alberoni,  the  Pretender 
repaired  to  Spain,  and  was  received  at  Madrid  with  royal  hooouis. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  cardinal  was  dismissed,  and 
Philip  announced  his  accession  to  the  Quadr4iple  Alliance  (January, 
1720),  renewing  his  renunciation  of  the  French  crown,  and  en* 
gaging  to  evacuate  Sicily  and  Sardinia  within  six  mouths.  After 
the  death  of  Charles  XI L  (December  11,  1718),  the  new  queen  of 
Sweden,  Ulrica,  yielded  Bremen  and  Verden  to  George  I. 

The  Stanhope  administration  had  been  eminently  successfhk 
The  Schism  Act  was  repealed,!  peace  secured  abroad,  and  the  danger 
of  domestic  conspiracy  and  rebellion  lessened  by  the  banishment 
of  the  Pretender  from  France.  Early  in  1 720,  the  ministry  was 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Townshend  and  Walpole,  who 
were  induced  to  accept  subordinate  places — the  former  as.  president 
of  the  council,  the  latter  ns  paymaster  of  the  forces.  Walpole  had 
lately  displayed  distinguished  ability  in  opposing  and  procuring  the 
rejection  of  the  peerage  bill,  intended  to  limit  the  royal  prerogative 
in  the  creation  of  peers,  by  providing  that  thf  ir  present  number 
should  not  be  increased  beyond  six,  except  in  fiivour  of  the  blood- 
royal.  He  also  induced  the  prince  of  Wales  to  write  a  submissive 
letter  to  his  father,  and  thus  succeeded  in  healing  the  breach  between 
them.  The  quarrel  had  proceeded  to  such  an  extent  that,  during 
the  king's  visit  to  Hanofver  in  the  previous  year,  the  prince  had 
not  even  been  mentioned  in  the  regency,  and  the  government  was 
vested  in  lords  justices. 

§  9.  in  1711  Harley  had  established  the  South  Sea  Company  as 
«  means  of  relieving  iia  public  burthens.    A  portion  of  the  national 

•He  WM  created  vliooimi  Torriagton  in  1721,  and  war  the  ancestor  of  the 
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debt  was  thrown  into  a  stock  to  pay  sis  \ycT  cent.  Interest  at  the  isnri 
of  five  years,  and  the  proprietors  were  to  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  tra  ie 
to  the  coast  of  Peru.  Little,  however,  was  obtained  fjrotn  Spain, 
except  the  Asiento  treaty,  or  contract  for  supplying  negroes,  the 
privilege  of  annually  sending  one  ship  of  less  than  500  tons  to  the 
8outh  Sea,  and  of  establishing  certain  factories;  and  even  these 
trifling  privileges  were  interrupted  by  the  Spanish  war.  Keverthe- 
less  the  company  flourished,  %nd  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  rival  to 
the  Bank  of  England.  As  the  government  was  desirous,  towards 
the  end  of  1719,  of  getting  rid  of  the  unredeemable  annuities  granted 
during  the  last  two  reigns,  and  amonnting  to  800,0002.  per  annum, 
these  two  corporations  competed  for  the  purchase,  and  at  last  the 
South  Sea  Company  offered  the  enormous  sum  of  7^  millions. 
They  had  the  right  of  paying  off  the  annuitants,  who  accei>ted 
South  Sea  stock  in  lieu  of  their  government  stock ;  and  two-thinls 
of  them  consented  to  the  offer  of  8^  years'  purchase.  The  example 
of  Law's  Mississippi  scheme  in  Paris  had  created  a  tage  for  specula- 
tion. Large  subscriptions,  opened  by  the  South  Sea  Company, 
were  rapidly  filled;  its  trade  was  regarded  as  a  certain  road  to 
fortune,  and  in  August  the  £100  stock  rose  to  £1000!  A  third  and 
a  fourth  subscription,  larger  than  the  former,  were  now  opened,  the 
directors  engaging  that  after  Christmas  their  dividend  should  not 
be  less  than  60  per  cent.  A  variety  of  other  bubbles  were  started 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  nation  was  seized  with  a  sort  of  madness. 
Not  only  men  of  all  ranks,  ages,  and  pix)feasions,  but  women  also, 
flocked  to  'Change  Alley.  The  very  streets  were  lined  with  desks 
and  clerks^  and  ooo^erted  into  counting-houses.  Among  these 
projects  was  a  fishery  for  wrecks  on  the  Irish  coast,  a  scheme  to 
make  salt  water  fresh,  to  extract  oil  iVom  sunflowers,  silver  fronf 
lead,  iron  from  pit-coal,  and  many  others  of  a  like  descriptioD.  One 
ingenious  projector  published  **  an  undertaking  to  be  revealed  in 
due  time,"  in  shares  of  100/.,  with  a  deposit  of  two  guineas,  and  in 
the  evening  decamped  with  1000  subscriptions  I  By  proccedin«: 
against  some  of  these  companies  the  South  Sea  Com])any  itseH 
caused  Uie  first  alarm.  The  general  deltision  was  exposed ;  but  the 
public  mind,  once  roused,  turned  its  attention  to  the  company's  own 
affairs.  Holders  of  stock  were  anxious  to  realize,  and  by  the  end 
of  September  it  had  fallen  from  1000  to  150.  The  news  of  the 
crash  produced  in  Paris  by  the  failure  of  Law's  scheme  completed 
the  panic.  Thousands  of  families  were  at  once  reduced  to  beggary. 
On  every  side  might  be  heard  execrations,  not  only  against  tbo 
company,  but  against  the  ministry,  and  even  the  king  and  .l\i8 
mistresses.  The  matter  was  taken  up  in  both  houses,  and  is  said 
to  have  produced  the  death  of  Stanhope.    Attacked  by  the  young 
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duke  of  Wharton*  with  groat  virulence,  the  pvemier  replied  with 
such  heat  as  to; occasion  an  apoplexy,  of  which  ho  expired  the 
followiDg  day.  (February  5, 1721). 

§  10.  Townshend  now  became  Gecretary  of  state,  and  Aislabie 
resigned  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer  to  Walpole  (February 
8).  A  committee  of  the  commons,  appointed  to  Inquire  into  the 
affairs  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  brought  to  light  details  of  gross 
corruption.  In  order  to  procure  the  passing  of  their  bill,  the 
directors  had  distributed  large  bribes  to  the  duchess  of  Kendal, 
Madame  de  Platen  (sister  of  the  counter  of  Darlington),  and  to 
several  .of  the  mioisters,  as  the  earl  of  £>undeiland.  secretary  Cragg8» 
Mr.  Aislabie^  and  others.  The  estates  of  the  directors  were  ooo- 
tiscated,  and  applied  to  the  benofat  ot  the  sufferers. 

The  death  of  Stanhope,  Graggs,  and  Sunderland,  at  this  period, 
and  the  expulsion  of  Aislabie,  placed  the  chief  power  of  the  admi* 
nistration  in  the  handb  of  Walpole,  who  continued  to  wield  it  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years.  Parliament,  dissolved  March  10, 1722,  was 
succeeded  by  another  equally  whiggish.  The  duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  had  long  laboured  imdcr  a  paralytic  attack,  expired  (June  16, 
1722).  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  generab  England  ever  pro* 
dueod ;  but,  though  he  possessed  a  solid  understanding,  a  certain 
degree  of  natural  eloquence,  and  a  pleasing  address,  yet,  like  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  he  could  neither  write  nor  spell  his  native 
language  correctly.  Avarice  was  the  great  blemish  of  his  character, 
which  frequently  betrayed  him  into  acts  of  meanness.  His  duchess 
survived  until  1744. 

On  September  22  the  Pretender  published  at  LuQca  a  strange 
manifesto,  to  the  effect  that,  if  Greorge  would  restore  him  to  the 
throne,  he  would  in  return  make  George  king  of  Hanover  I  It  was 
circulated  in  England,  and  ordered  by  both  houses  to  be  burnt 
by  the  hangman.  This  year  a  Jacobite  plot  was  discovered,  in 
which  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  three  or  four  peers,  were 
concerned.  It  was  to  be  assisted  by  an  invasion  from  Spain.  A 
bill  of  iiaiiis  and  penalties  was  brought  into  the  lords  against 
Atterbury,  who  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  banishment 
(May,  1723).  At  Calais  he  met  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  had 
obtained  a  ]'ardon  and  was  returning  to  England.  The  bishop  died 
in  exile  at  Paris  (February  22,  1732),  and  was  privately  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey  the  May  following* 

§  11,  In  1724  a  serious  tumult  was  excited  in  Ireland  by  the 
Qoinage  of  '*  Wood's  halfpence."    Oopper  coin  had  long  been  scarce 


*  HU  father,  the  earl  of  Wharton,  t  dis- 
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in  that  country.  To  remedy  this  defect,  a  patent  was  granted  to 
William  Wood,  a  conuiderable  ironmaster,  for  coining  halfpence 
and  farthings  to  the  value  of  100,000^.  Wood  was  aiTOgant  and 
indiscreet,  but,  according  to  sir  Isaac  Newton,  then  master  of  the 
mint,  he  appears  to  have  executed  his  contract  honestly.  The  Iri^li 
privy  council  and  parliament  set  their  faces  against  the  new  coinage. 
A  iiopular  clamour  was  raised.  Swift,  who  had  been  living  quietly 
the  last  ten  years,  seized  the  opportunity  for  exerting  his  unrivalled 
powers  of  sarcasm,  and  wrote  his  ''Dnipier's  Letters," .  displaying 
astonishing  art  and  vigour.  In  the  midst  of  the  storm  lord  Carteret, 
afterwards  lord  Granville,  the  new  lord-lieutenant,  landed  in  Ireland. 
He  issued  a  proclamation  against  the  '*  Drapier's  Letters ;  '*  offered 
a  reward  of  300/.  for  the  discovery  of  the  author;  and  caused 
Harding,  the  printer,  to  be  apprehended.  But  the  grand  jury 
threw  out  the  bill;  and  a  second  jury,  so  far  from  entertaining 
the  char^«,  made  a  presentment,  drawn  up  by  Swift  himself, 
against  all  persons  who  should,  by  fraud  or  otherwise,  impos-j 
Wood's  halfpence  upon  the  public.  The  ministry  withdrew  Wood's 
patent,  and  granted  him  a  pension  of  3000/.  for  eight  years,  by 
way  of  compensation. 

In  1725,  the  imposition  of  threepence  on.  every  barrel  of  alo 
brewed  in  Scotland  occasioned  serious  riots  in'  Edinburgh  nnd 
Glasgow.  The  impost  was  occasioned  by  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Scotch  to  pay  their  proix)rtion  of  the  malt  tax ;  but  it  was  popularly 
ascribed  to  the  corruption  of  the  Scotch  members,  to  whom  Walpole 
allowed  10  guineas  a  week  during  their  stay  in  London,  telling  them 
that  they  must  make  good  the  cost  out  of  the  Scotch  revenue,  or  else 
*•  tie  up  their  stockings  with  their  own  garters."  It  was  an  age  of 
corruption.  Lord  chancellor  Macclesfield  was  this  session  found 
guilty  of  peculation  in  his  high  office,  and  was  fined  30,000/. 

In  June,  1725,  the  king  revived  the  order  of  the  Bath,  which  had 
lain  in  abeyance  ever  since  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  Walpole 
and  his  son  were  made  knights.  In  the  following  year  sir  Robert 
was  invested  with  the  Garter. 

§  12.  The  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain  had  now  laid  aside 
their  quarrels,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  had  formed  a  close 
confederacy  against  France  and  England  (April  30,  1725).  To 
obviate  this  danger,  the  English  court  concluded  at  Hanover  a 
defensive  alliance  with  France  and  Russia  (September  3,  1725). 
No  actual  hostilities,  however,  occurred  till  1727,  when  the 
Spaniards  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Gibraltar.  A  general 
war  seemed  now  inevitable :  but  the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes  had 
acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Hanover ;  Russia  had  receded  from  her 
engagements  with  the  emperor ;  and  the  latter,  conscious  .of  hia 
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weakness,  determined  to  abandon  Spain.  On  May  31,  the  pre- 
liminaries of  a  peace  were  signed  at  Paris.  Spain  and  England 
remained  in  a  state  of  semi-hostility. 

George  I.  had  started  for  Hanover  this  summer  as  usual,  accom- 
panied by  lord  Townshend  and  the  duchess  of  Kendal.  He  *  was 
seized  on  the  road  with  an  apoplexy ;  and  being  carried  towards  the 
residence  of  his  brother,  the  prince  bishop,  at  OsnabrClck,  expired  in 
his  coach  before  he  arrived  (June  11, 1727).  His  consort,  Sophia 
Dorothea  of  Zell,  had  died  a  few  months  before,  after  a  confinement 
of  32  years  in  the  castle  of  Ahlen,  for  a  suspected  intrigue  with 
count  KOnigsmark,  a  Swede.  It  is  said  that  in  her  last  illness  she 
intrusted  to  a  faithful  attendant  a  letter  addressed  to  the  king,  in 
which,  after  protesting  her  innocence,  and  complaining  of  his  ill 
usage,  she  summoned  him  to  meet  her  within  a  year  and  a  day  before 
the  tribunal  of  God,  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  The  story  goes,  that 
this  letter  was  put  into  the  king's  coach  as  he  entered' G^ermany, 
and  he  was  so  alarmed  that  he  fell  into  a  convulsion  and  died. 
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THB  CONVOCATION  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

The  Convocation  virtOAlly  ceaned  to 
exist  under  George  I.  till  ita  recent 
revival;  and  the  following  aooonnt  of 
iu  history,  abaidged  frpm  HaUam.wiU 
be  useful  to  students.  The  convocation 
of  the  province  of  Canterbary  (for  that 
of  York  seems  never  to  have  been  fnt- 
portant)  is  snmnoDed  bj  the  arch- 
bishop's writ,  under  the  king's  direction, 
along  with  every  parliament,  to  which 
it  bears  analogy  both  in  its  constitnent 
parts  and  in  its  primary  functions. 
It  consists  (since  the  Reformation)  of 
the  BufTragan  bishops,  forming  the 
upper  bouse ;  of  the  deans,  orelideaoons, 
a  proctor  or  prosy  for  each  chapter, 
and  two  from  each  diocese  elected 
by  the  p&rochiol  clergy,  who  together 
constitute  the  lower  house.  In  this 
assembly  subsidies  wen  granted,  and 
ecclesiastical  canons  enacted.  In  a  few 
insUnces,  as  under  Henry  VII 1.  and  Eliza- 
beth, oonvooatlon  was  consulted  on  mo- 
mentous questions  aflTeoting  the  national 
religion.  The  king's  supremacy  was 
approved  in  1S33,  the  articles  of  &{th  were 
confirmed  iaJSta,  by  the  eonvocatloQ.  Bat 


their  power  to  enact  fresh  canons  without 
the  king's  licence  was  expressly  talcen 
away  by  a  statute  of  Heniy  VIII. ;  and. 
even  subject  to  this  condition,  their  power 
is  limited  by  several  later  acts  of  parlia- 
ment;—such  as  the  acts  of  uniformity 
under  Elnabeth  and  Charles  II.;  that 
confirming,  and  therefore  rendering  un- 
alterable, the  thirty-nine  articles;  those 
relating  to  non-residence  and  bthef 
church  matters  s—and  tttU  more,  per^ 
haps,  by  the  doctrine  gradually  esUb- 
lished  in  Westminster  Hall,  that  new 
eeclesiastieal  canons  are  not  binding  on 
the  iaity.  llie  convocation  accordingly, 
with  the  exception  of  1603,  when  it 
established  some  regulations,  and  of 
IS40  (an  unfortunate  precedent),  when 
it  attempted  more,  bad  little  business  • 
but  to  grant  subsidies,  whidi,  however, 
were  IVom  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  always 
confirmed  by  an  act  of  parliament;  an 
intimation,  no  doubt,  that  the  legfslatur* 
did  not  wholly  acquiesce  in  their  power 
even  of  binding  the  clergy  in  a  matter  of 
property.  This  praetioe  of  ecclesiastical 
taxation  was  silently  diao^tinuedin  .16«4  ; 
and  from  that  time  the  clergy  Jiave  hetai 
taxed^at^the  same  rate  and  in' the'' same 
manner  with  the  laSty.  (See  p.  46^.)  It 
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was  the  iMtnnl  oonwqvciioe  of  tbU  Ge«aa- 

tion  of  all  buslnmi,  that  the  conrocation, 
after  a  few  formalities,  either  adUoamed 
itself  or  was  prorognod  by  a  royal  writ ; 
nor  had  it  ever,  with  the  few  exceptions 
above  noticed,  sat  for  more  than  a  few 
days,  till  its  supply  could  be  voted.  Bat 
about  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  1C88 
the  party  most  adverse  to  the  new  order 
sedulously  propagated  a  doctrine  that  the 
convocation  ought  to  be  advised  with 
upon  all  questions  alTocting  the  church, 
add  ought  even  to  watch  over  its  interests 
as  the  parliament  did  over  those  of  the 
kingdom.  The  commons  bad  so  far  en- 
couraged this,  as  to  refer  to  the  oonvoca- 
tion  the  great  question  of  a  reform  in  the 
liturgy  for  the  sake  of  comprehension; 
but  it  was  not  suffered  to  sit  much  during 
the  rest  of  William's  reign.  The  succeed* 
ing  reign,  however,  began  under  tory 
auspices,  and  the  convocation  was  in  more 
activity  for  some  years  than  at  any  former 
period.  The  lower  house  of  that  sssembly 
distingnisbcd  itself  by  its  opposition  to  the 
bishops,  especially  to  those  who,  having 
been  sppolnted  by  whigs,  were  supposed  to 
advocate  doctrines  adverse  to  the  clergy 
and  fevourable  to  dlBsenters.  Whilst, 
therefore,  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy 
was  generally  held  by  the  lower  house  of 
convocation,  indivklnal  bishops  wen  not 


exempt  fh>m.soroe  severe  reflections  on 
their  conduct  and  their  tenets. 

The  government  of  George  T.  at  first 
permilted  the  convocation  to  hold  Its 
sittings;  but  in  consequence  of  the  attack 
made  on  Hoadly,  bishop  of  Bangor, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  Ban- 
gorian  controversy,  the  convocation  was 
prorogued  by  government  in  1717,  and 
never  sat  again  for  business  till  the  reign 
of  queen  Victoria.— 0»i»«ttt«Uionat  J7is- 
tory,  iii.  334  seq. 

Hoadly  was  attacked  by  the  lower  house 
(1)  for  propagating  opinions  subvcmive  of 
all  government  and  discipline  in  the 
church  of  Christ ;  (3)  for  impugning  the 
royal  supremacy  in  causes  ecclesiastical, 
and  denying  the  right  of  the  legislature 
to  enforce  obedience  in  religious  matten. 

In  Oeiober.  18(2,  a  royal  licence  was 
issued,  permitting  convocation  to  resume 
its  synodical  functions,  and,  simulu- 
neously  with  the  opening  of  the  new  par- 
liament in  November,  the  convocation 
met  for  the  despatch  of  business.  On  this 
occasion  it  was  a4Joumed  after  a  week's 
session,  but  since  then  the  duration  of  its 
sittings  and  the  scope  of  its  discussions 
have  been  considerably  enlarged ;  the  chief 
practical  fruit  of  iu  labours,  as  yet,  being 
the  revised  lectlonary. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

OEOBOB  II.,  h.  1683 ;  r.  a.d.  1727-1760. 

§  1.  Accession  of  George  II.  His  character.  Ministry.  §  2.  Treaty  of 
ScTille.  The  royal  family.  Rnpture  with  Spain.  §  3.  Rise  of  Pitt. 
Decline  of  Walpole*s  power.  §  4.  Attack  on  Porto  Bello  and  9t.  Jago. 
Anson's  voyage.  §  5.  Resignation  of  Walpole.  New  ministry.  Inquiry 
into  Walpole*s  administration.  §  6.  War  of  the  Anstrian  succession. 
Campaigns  of  1742  and  1743.  Battle  of  Dettingen.  §  7.  Pelham's 
ministry.  Threatened  invasion  of  the  Pretender.  The  French  fleet  dis- 
persed. §  8.  Ministenal  arrangements.  War  with  France.  Battle 
of  Fontenoy.  §  9.  The  Pretender  Charles  Edward  in  Scotland.  His 
character.  The  raising  of  the  standard  and  march  to  Edinburgh. 
§  10.  Battle  of  Preston  Pans.  March  to  Derby.  §  11.  Retreat  of  the 
Pretender.  Battles  of  Falkirk  Muir  and  Culloden.  Flight  of  prince 
Charles  and  others.  Executions.  §  12.  Change  of  ministry.  Treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  §  13.  Later  life  of  the  Pretender.  Halifax  settled. 
Death  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales.  §  14.  Newcastle's  ministry. 
Hostilities  between  France  and  England.  The  French  take  Minorca. 
§  15.  Trial  and  execution  of  admiral  Byng.  Pitt  prime  minister. 
§  16.  Expedition  to  Rochefort.  Seven  Years*  War.  Convention  of 
Kloster  Seven.  §  17.  Campaign  of  1758.  Conquest  of  Cape  Breton. 
Cherbourg  destroyed.  §  18.  Campaign  of  1759.  Naval  victories 
Battle  of  Minden.  Conquest  of  Canada.  Death  of  general  Wolfe. 
Death  of  George  II. 

§  1.  George  II.  was  44  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  accession. 
In  temper  he  was  not  so  shy  and  reserved  as  his  father,  and  he  was 
subject  to  violent  gusts  of  anger;    but  his  ruling  passion   was 
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ATarice.  He  was  fond  of  music^  but  had  no  taste  for  literature. 
His  mind  had  been  little  cultivated,  but  he  loved  justice,  and  he  was 
personally  courageous.  His  habits  of  life  were  temperate  and 
regular.  His  fluency  in  speaking  English  gave  him  an  advantage 
over  bis  father,  who  had  beea  obliged  to  converse  with  Walpde 
in  Latin,  which  the  latter  had  almost  forgotten,  and  the  king  had 
never  perfectly  learnt  In  1 705  G«orge  11.  had  married  the  princess 
Caroline  of  Anspach,  who  at  that  time  possessed  considerable  beauty. 
Her  manners  were  graceful  and  dignified,  and  her  conduct  was  marked 
with  propriety  and  good  sense.  Her  influence  over  her  husband 
was  unbounded,  and  during  ten  years  she  may  be  said  to  have 
ruled  England.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  were  two  sons,  Frederick, 
prince  of  Wales,  born  in  1707,  William,  duke  of  Cumberland,  bom 
in  1721,  and  five  daughters. 

When  the  news  of  his  iat^iev^'s  death  reached  the  palace  at  Rich- 
mond, George  II.  had  retired  to  bed  for  his  customary  afternoon's 
doze.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  knelt  down,  kissed  his  hand,  presented 
Townshcnd's  letter  announcing  bis  father's  death,  and,  in  the  full 
expectation  that  he  should  be  retained  in  his  office,  inquired  who 
should  draw  the  necessary  declaration  to  the  privy  council.  To  his 
surprise  and  mortification,  the  king  selected  sir  Spencer  Compton, 
one  of  his  favourites  when  prince  of  Wales ;  but  Compton  was  so 
ignorant  that  he  could  do  nothing  without  Walpole's  advice  and 
assistance.  Queen  Caroline  was  in  favour  of  Walpole,  who  in  a  few 
days  triumphed  over  the  king's  prejudices,  and  the  old  ministers 
were  reappointed. 

§  2.  The  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  the  new  king's  reign  were 
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marked  by  few  events  of  importance.  Walpole  maintained  hlB 
power  by  his  parliamentary  tactics  and  unscrupulous  bribery.  The 
nation  was  peaceable  and  prosperous.  In  the  spring  of  1728  the 
king  of  Spain  notiSed  his  desire  for  peace ;  but  the  negociations  were 
long  protracted.  By  the  treaty  of  Seville,  not  finally  concluded  till 
November  9,  1729,  a  defensive  alliance  was  established  between 
England,  Spain,  and  France,  to  which  Holland  subsequently  acceded. 
The  English  trade  to  America  was  placed  on  its  former  footing ;  all 
captures  were  restored,  and  the  Asiento  was  confirmed  to  the  South 
Sea  Company.*  Gibialtar  was  tacitly  relinquished  by  Spain,  and 
the  strong  lines  of  San  Boque  across  the  isthmus  were^  now  con- 
structed. A  few  months  after  this  treaty  lord  Townshend  resigned, 
after  an  open  rupture  with  Walpole  (May,  1730).  The  two  secre- 
taries of  state  were  now  lord  Harrington  and  the  duke  of  Newcastle. 

Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  lived  on  bad  terms  with  his  father, 
George  II.,  as  Creorge  II.  had  done  with  Geoige  I.  Weak  and 
vain,  he  was  easily  led  by  flatterers.  He  afiected  to  patronize 
Uteratnre,  probably  because  his  father  despised  and  neglected  it ;  and 
his  residence  was  frequented  by  men  of  wit  and  genius,  especially 
by  Bolingbroke,  whose  ^Patriot  Kin'g"  was  composed  in  anticipa- 
tion of  his  future  reign,  and  as  a  sort  of  satire  on  that  of  his  fieither. 
In  1737  the  difference  between  the  prince  and  the  king  came  to  an 
open  rupture.  Frederick,  who  had  married,  in  1736,  Augusta  of  Saxe 
Gotha,  was  ordered  to  leave  St.  James*s,  with  all  his  family,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Norfolk  House  in'  St.  James's  square 
(September  14).  All  persons  who  visited  him  were  ibrbidden  to 
appear  at  court.  The  separation  of  the  royal  family  was  followed 
in  a  few  weeks  by  the  death  of  queen  Caroline  (November  20, 1737). 
Next  year  the  king,  in  defiance  of  all  decency,  brought  over,  as  his 
mistress,  Sophia  do  Walmoden,  a  married  lady,  who  was  created 
countess  of  Yarmouth  (February,  1740).  This  is  the  last  instance 
in  England  of  a  king's  mistress  being  raised  to  the  peerage. 

Events  were  now  rapidly  tending  to  a  war  witii  Spain.  Tho 
Spaniards  complained  of  the  illicit  proceedings  of  English  traders ; 
the  English  of  the  right  of  search  exercised  in  an  insolent  manner 
by  the  Spaniards.  There  was  likewise  a  question  between  the 
two  countries  respecting  the  boundaries  of  Georgia,  a  new  settlement 
in  America  named  in  honour  of  the  king.  The  nation  was  at  that 
time  greatly  incensed  by  a  tale  which  Burke  afterwards  characterized 
as  "  The  Fable  of  Jenkins's  Ears."  Jenkins  was  the  master  of  a  small 
tradincr  sloop  in  Jamaica,  which  seven  years  before  had  been  over- 
hauled by  a  Spanish  guard a-costa,  the  commander  of  which,  finding 
nothing  contraband,  tore  off  one  of  Jenkins's  ears,  bidding  him  carry 
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it  to  king  George,  and  tell  him  thiit  If  he  had  caught  the  king  he 
would  have  served  him  in  the  same  manner.  This  ear  (which,  how- 
ever, some  affirmed  he  had  lost  in  the  pillory)  Jenkins  carried  about 
with  him  wrapped  up  in  cotton.  He  was  now  produced  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  excite  the  public  indignation ; 
and  CHI  being  asked  by  a  member,  what  were  his  feelings  at  the 
moment  of  the  outrage,  Jenkins  answered,  **  I  recommended  my  soul 
to  God,  and  my  cause  to  my  country."  These  words  ran  through 
the  nation  like  wildfire,  and  the  cry  of  *^  No  search  "  was  taken 
up  by  all  as  a  watchword.  Averse  to  war  as  he  was,  Walpole  felt 
thai  something  must  be  done  to  apppose  the  public  feeling.  A 
fleet  of  10  sail  of  the  lino  was  despatched  to  the  Mediterranean ; 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  were  issued ;  troops  and  stores  were 
sent  to  Georgia ;  and  the  British  merchantB  in  Spain  were  recom- 
mended to  register  their  goods  before  notaries,  in  case  of  a  rupture. 
These  vigorous  measures  extorted  from  the  Spaniards  (January  14, 
1739)  a  convention,  the  terms  of  which  were  announced  by  the 
king,  in  his  opening  speech  to  the  parliament,  '*  with  great  satisiac* 
tion  "  and  appear,  in  fact  to  have  been  tolerably  favourable.  But  the 
nation  was  not  satisfied.  The  compensation  offered  by  Spain  was 
deemed  inadequate ;  above  all,  the  obnoxious  right  of  search  was 
still  retained ;  and  Walix>le  carried  the  address  on  the  king's  speech 
only  by  a  small  majority. 

§  3.  Among  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  William  Pitt,  afterwards 
earl  of  Chatham,  now  rose  to  eminence.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Thomas  Fitt,  governor  of  Madras,  and  was  bom  in  1708.  Echicated 
at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  compelled  by 
ill  health  to  leave  the  university  without  taking  a  degree,  and 
he  completed  lus  education  by  a  tour  on  the  continent.  Having 
obtained  a  cometcy  in  the  Blues,  he  entered  parliament,  as  member 
for  Old  Sarum,  in  1735,  and  joined  the  opposition  against  Walpole. 
His  figure  was  tall  and  striking,  his  nose  aquiline,  his  eye  fiery  and 
expreHsive,  his  voice  at  once  harmonious  and  powerful.  His  grand 
and  imposing  oratory  had  an  overpowering  effect  upon  his  hearers. 
Superior  to  hks  contemporaries  in  his  freedom  from  venality  and 
intrigue,  he  was  too  often  inclined  to  be  overbearing,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  power  and  the  integrity  of  his  motives;  and  his 
temper,  owing  partly  to  his  Ijad  health,  was  not  unfrequently  bitter, 
wayward,  and  impracticable.  His  patrimony  was  only  100/.  a  year ; 
his  cometcy  he  lost  through  some  impassioned  speeches  against  the 
minister.  Taken  into  the  service  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  he  did  not 
cease  to  launch  invectives  against  Walpole. 

Nearly  all  the  men  of  the  greatest  ability  were  now  on  the  side 
of  the  opposition.     Walpole's  staunchest  supporters  were  in  the 
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Uouso  cf  Fcere ;  but  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  a  ready  debater,  and 
lord  chancellor  Haidwicke  did  not  cordially  agree  with  him  on  the 
Spanish  question.  The  king  himself  advocated  vigorous  measures 
against  Spain ;  and  Walpole  found  it  necessary  to  choose  between 
a  war  of  which  he  di8ap|xx)ved,  and  retirement  from  office.  He 
determined  on  the  former ;  and,  as  the  Spaniards  had  evaded  the 
peremptory  demands  made  upon  them,  war  was  declared  amidst 
great  public  rejoicings  (October  23, 173U). 

§  4.  A  squadron  had  already  been  despatched  to  the  West  Indies 
under  admiral  Vernon,  and  on  the  20th  of  November  he  appeared 
oiT  Porto  Bello  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien«  The  Spaniards  were 
imprepared,  and  the  place  was  captured  without  much  ncistanoe; 
but  little  treasure  was  found.  In  the  following  year,  VenMHi  was 
reinforced  by  a  large  armament  commanded  by  sir  Chaloner  Ogle, 
with  a  military  force  imder  lord  Cathcart.  When  the  fleet  assembled 
at  Jamaica,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  115  ships,  30  of  which  were 
of  the  line,  carrying  15,000  sailors  and  12,000  troops.  Vernon 
resolved  to  attack  Oarthagena,  the  strcmge^  Spanish  settlement  in 
America,  having  a  garrison  of  4000  men  with  300  guns.  It  was  not 
till  March  4, 1741,  that  the  Briiish  fleet  appeared  before  the  place. 
The  harbour  was  entered  after  considerable  resistance,  and  Vernon 
despatched  a  ship  to  England  to  announce  his  approaching  victory, 
llie  troops  were  landed  and  a  night  assault  planned ;  but,  though 
it  was  conducted  with  determined  bravery,  it  was  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  Vernon  and  W^entworth,  who  had  succeeded  Cathcart, 
did  not  oo-operate  cordially.  Sickness  broke  out  among  the  soldiers, 
and  in  a  few  days  their  effectiTe  force  was  reduced  to  one-half. 
Under  these  cireumstances  it  was  resolved  to  return  to  Jamaica,  all 
the  damage  done  to  the  Spaniards  consisting  in  the  destruction  of 
their  forts.  Vernon  afterwards  proceeded  to  St  Jago,  in  Cuba, 
but  on  reconnoitring  he  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw. 

Another  squadron,  under  commodore  Anson,  had  been  despatched 
in  September,  1740,  to  sail  round  Cape  Horn  and  attack  Peru.  The 
sufferings  and  adventures  of  Anson  on  this  expedition,  during  which 
he  circumnavigated  the  globe,  and  returned  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Spithead  in  the  Centurion,  his  only  remaining  ship,  in 
Jime,  1744,  have  been  detailed  in  a  well-known  narrative.  So  &r 
as  the  war  was  concerned,  the  expedition  resulted  only  in  the 
capture,  plunder,  and  destruction  of  the  town  of  Paita,  and  in 
the  taking  of  several  prizes,  the  most  important  of  which  was  one 
of  the  great  Manilla  galleons,  having  on  board  silver  coin  and  ingots 
worth  a  million  and  a  half. 

§  5.  The  third  parliament  of  George  II.  met  on  December  4, 1741, 
and  proved  unfavourable  to  Waliwlc.     Ho  was  defeated  in  the 
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election  of  a  chairman  of  committees,  and  again  on  the  question  of 
the  Westminster  election,  where  it  was  alleged  that  the  govern- 
ment candidates  had  been  brought  in  through  the  interference  of 
the  military.  Another  defeat  on  the  Chippenham  election  petition 
determined  him  reluctantly  to  resign  (February  17,  1742).  The 
king  parted  with  him  with  all  the  marks  of  profound  regret,  and 
created  him  earl  of  Orford.  The  country  had  prospered  and  grown 
rich  under  his  long  and  peaceful  administration.  Ho  never  after- 
wards took  much  part  in  politics,  and  died  in  1745.* 

The  king  now  sent  for  William  Fulteney,  one  of  the  most  dis* 
tinguished  statesmen  of  the  time.  He  would  accept  no  place 
himself,  but  only  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  and  a  peerage  with  the 
title  of  earl  of  Bath.  He  consented  that  the  king's  old  favt»arite, 
sir  Spencer  Compton,  now  lord  Wilmington,  should  be  at  the  head 
of  the  treasury;  and  he  nnmed  Mr.  Sandys  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  lord  Carteret  secretary  of  state,  and  the  marquess  of 
Tweeddale  as  secretary  for  Scotland.  Ix>rd  Hardwicke,  the  chan- 
cellor, and  several  others,  retained  their  posts.  Carteret  was  in 
reality  the  prime  minister,  and  favoured  the  king's  proposals  for 
war.  Walpule  had  endeavoured  to  procure  a  promise  from  Fulteney 
that  noproceedings  should  be  instituted  against  him ;  but  Fulteney 
refused,  and,  before  he  proceeded  to  the  House  of  Feers,  supported 
h  motion  of  lord  Limerick's,  in  March,  1742,  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  last  ten  years  of  Walpole*s  'administration.  The  motion  was 
carried  by  a  small  majority,  and  a  secret  committee  of  21  |)ersons 
teas  named.  But  its  discoveries  led  to  nothing  of  importance,  and 
the  design  iras  abandoned. 

§  G.  Meanwhile  England  had  taken  part  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
mccession.  The  emperor  Charles  VI.  had  died,  October  20, 1740. 
The  succession  of  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa  to  his  Austrian  domi- 
nions was  guaranteed  by  the  Fragmatic  Sanction,  to  which  England 
was  a  party,  but  it  was  also  claimed  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  whose 
pretensions  were  supported  by  France  and  by  the  Bourbon  king  of 
Spain.  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  better  known  as  Frederick  the 
Great,  resolved  to  profit  by  the  conjuncture,  and,  entering  Silesia  at 
the  head  of  30,000  men,  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Molwitz  (1741). 
A  French  army  was  poured  into  Bavaria.  The  elector,  inaugurated 
as  duke  of  Austria,  marched  against  Vienna,  whilst  Maria  Theresa, 
with  her  infant  son  Joseph,  took  refuge  among  the  Hungarians, 

*  Attn  hifl  son  Robert  and  bis  grand-  i  tbc  bistory  of  tbeae  times.  'Ibe  earldom 
«on  George  had  beld  th«  earldom,  it  de-  of  Oribrd  became  extinct  on  his  death 
▼olTed(lT91)on  Horatio,  the  third  aonof  |  (1797),  bnt  was  revived  (1806)  in  favour 
sir  Robert  (bom  October  6, 1717),  who  is  of  his  cousin  Horatio,  by  whose  descendant 
better  known  as  Horace  Walpole,  and  it  is  still  held. 
wboie  kiters  arc  «n  ImpiofftaBt  tcmroo  §&r 
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who  recoived  her  with  the  cry :  "  Moriamur  pro  Bege  nofltro,  Maria 
Theresa — Let  us  die  for  our  king,  Maria  Theresa."    The  English 
parlinment,  zealous  in  her  cause,  voted  her  a  yearly  subsidy  of 
4^00,000^.,  and  a  sum  of  five  millions  for  carrying  on  the  war 
(1742).    A  body  of  16,000  men,  under  the  veteran  carl  of  Stair, 
was  despatched  to  co-operate  with  the  Dutch,  and  was  reinforced 
by  6000  Hessians,  and  subsequently  by  16,000  Hanoverians,  in 
British  pay.    Great  indignation  was  expressed  that  Hanover,  tliough 
more  interested  in  the  war  than  England,  had  contributed  nothing 
to  its  expenses;    and   Pitt  declared  that   this    great    kingdom 
had  become  a  mere  province  of  that  despicable  electorate.    The 
king,  however,  afterwards  furnished  6000  Hanoverians,  paid  by 
has  electoral  dominions.      Maria  Theresa,  at  the  instigation  of 
George  II.,  propitiated  the  king  of  Prussia  by  coding  Silesia  (July, 
1742).     By  this  anangomeat  Frederick  was  induced  to  remain 
neutral;   and,  in  November  following,  a  treaty  waa  concluded 
between  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  Prussia,  to  oppose  the  Frondi 
and  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  now  emperor  by  the  style  of  Charles  Y IL 
In  the  following  year  (1748)  I  he  British  army  under  lord  Stair, 
amounting,  with  Hanoverians  and  Hessians,  to  nearly  40,000  men, 
advanced  into  Germany,  and  took  up  a  position  at  Hochst,  between 
Mentz  and  Frankfort    Stair,  who  had  never  been  a  great  general, 
had  ascended  the  right  bank  of  the  Main,  with  the  view  of  oommu-. 
nicating  with  the  Austrians^  when  he  was  cut  off  from  his  antici- 
pated supplies  in  Franconia,  and  from  Lis  oii'n  ma^zinea  at  Hanau, 
by  marshal  NoaiUes.    George  II.,  who  had  as  usual  gone  over  to 
Hanover  in  the  spring,  attended  by  his  son  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land and  by  lord  Carteret,  joined  Stair  on  the  19th  of  June,  and 
found  his  army  in  the  most  critical  position,  cooped  up  in  a 
narrow  valley  between  Mount  Spossart  and  the  Main,  extending 
from  Aschaffenburg,  on  that  river,  to  the  village  of  Dettingen.    As 
forage  was  beginning  to  fail,  it  was  resolved  to  march  bock  the  army 
to  their  magazines  and  reinforcements — a  hazardous  operation  in  the 
face  of  a  superior  enemy.    On  June  27,  the  English  withdrew  from 
Aschaffenburg  in  two  columns,  the  king  bringing  up  the  rear,  a 
post  of  no  little  danger.    Meanwhile,  unknown  to  the  English,  the 
French  had  occupied  in  force  a  strong  position  at  D£TTXKG£N,  covered 
by  a  morass  and  ravine.    As  soon  as  Aschaffenburg  was  evacua^^ 
it  was  occupied  by  12,000  French;  and,  as  their  batteries  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Main  began  to   play  on  the  flank  of  the 
British,  it  became  necessary  to  force  a  way  through  Dettingen  at 
all  risks.    Fortunately  Koaillcs  had  intrusted  the  force  at  ibis 
place  to  his  nephew,  the  duke  de  Grammont,  who,  burning  to  dis- 
tinguish himself,  and  thinking  that  he  had  bcforo  him  only  part  pC 
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the  allied  .army,  abandoned  hifl  vantage  ground,  and  advanced 
through  the  defiles  to  give  battle  on  the  open  plain.  By  this  move- 
ment the  French  batieries  were  compelled  to  suspend  their  fire, 
for  fear  of  damaging  their  friends.  Placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  dense  mass  of  British  and  Hanoverian  infantry,  the  king  charged 
the  enemy,  and  put  them  completely  to  the  rout.  The  Erench  lost 
about  6000  men ;  the  British  lost  only  half  that  number,  and,  lesum- 
ing  their  march,  they  arrived  safely  at  Hanau.  This  was  the  last 
battle  in  which  a  king  of  England  was  personally  engaged.  In 
consequence  of  this  victory,  and  of  the  advance  of  prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine^  the  French  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Germany. 

§  7.  On  the  death  of  Compton,  lord  Wilmington  (July  2, 1743), 
the  king  named  Henry  Pelham,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
first  lord  of  the  treasury.  From  the  time  of  Walpole,  who  held  that 
office  so  long  with  absolute  power,  the  head  of  the  treasury  began 
to  be  regarded  acf  prime  miniater.  Formerly  the  chief  authority 
had  been  enjoyed  by  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  Pelham's 
abilities  were  moderate,  but  he  was  superior  to  his  lytother,  the  duke 
of  Newcastle. 

The  king  lost  the  popularity  his  victory  was  calculated  to  pro- 
cure, by  the  partiality  which  he  displayed  for  Hanoterians.  Lord 
Stair  resigned,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  many  other 
Eilgli^h  officers  threw  up  their  commissions.  Even  in  loyal  com- 
panies the  toast  of  "  No  Hanoverian  king"  was  not  unfrequent,  and 
the  namo  of  Hanover  became  a  reproach.  Yet  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  a  large  force  on  footb  The  French  were  determined  to  act  no 
bngf  r  as  mere  auxiliaries,  but  to  declare  war  both  against  England 
and  Austria,  and  to  take  the  field  with  a  large  army.  Cardinal 
Ten<an,  who  had  suoeeeded  the  pacific  Floury,  was  a  warm  friend 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  to  whom  he  owed  many  obligations ;  and  the 
discontents  in  England  inspired  the  hope  of  effecting  a  successful 
Jacobite  invasion.  Prince  Charles  Edward,  bom  in  1720,  grandson  of 
James  II.,  was  to  be  the  hero  of  this  enterprise,  for  age  had  deprived 
his- fE^tho*  James  even  of  the  little  s{Arit  he  onoe  possessed.  He  signed 
at  Borne  a  coi^missioi^  declaring  his  son,  Charles,  regent  in  his 
abaence,  and  a  proclamation  to  be  publSshed  on  landing. 

Prince  Charles,  commonly  called  the  Young  Pretender,  set  out  from 
B^me  (January  9,  1744),  and  proceeded  to  Gravelines  under  the 
aasumed  name  of  the  Chevalier  Dou^rlas^  At  Dunkirk  15,000 
French  veterans  had  been  collected  under  the  command  of  marshal 
fiaxe,  as  Charles's  lieutenant;  transports  had  been  prepared  for 
them,  and  18  sail  of  the  line  were  appointed  for  their  convoy.  They 
put  to  sea  in  Febraary,  and  neared  the  English  fleet  under  admiral 
Vorris,  off  Dungjs&efli.    But/  as  it  ims  gnvlng  dark,  Korria  .{nt 
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ofT  an  engagement  till  the  following  dar.  A  dreadful  storm  arose, 
committing  frightful  havoc  on  the  French  fleet.  Some  of  the  largest 
transports  foundered  with  all  on  board  ;  others  were  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Flanders ;  the  remainder  of  the  armament  reached  Dunkirk 
in  a  crippled  state.  In  consequence  of  this  misfortune  the  French 
ministry  relinquished  the  expoiiition,  and  \  rince  Charles  returned 
to  Paris.    (Supplement,  Note  XII.) 

S  8.  The  British  resident  in  that  capital  loudly  comj^ined  of 
the  encouragement  thus  given  to  the  Pretender.  But  the  French 
replied  by  a  declaration  of  war,  couched  in  the  most  offensive  terms 
(March  20),  and  in  May  Louis  XV.  entered  Flanders  in  person, 
with  80,000  men  oommanded  by  marshal  Saxe.  In  open  violation 
of  his  treaties  with  Maria  Thereea,  Frederick  of  Prussia  broke  into 
Bohemia  and  Moravia ;  but  before  the  winter,  Maria  Theresa,  with 
the  help  of  the  Hungarians,  drove  the  Prussians  out  of  Boliemia. 

In  November  of  this  year  Cartoret,  now  beoo^ie  earl  Granville* 
by  the  death  of  his  mother,  resigned  his  po^t  of  secretary  of  state, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Harrington.  Lord  Winebelsea 
and  other  persons  of  inferior  note  also  retired.  Pelham  opened 
negociations  with  Pitt ;  but  he  would  accept  no  office  except  that 
of  secretary  at  war,  and  the  ministry  were  not  yet  prepared  to  part 
with  sir  William  Yonge.  The  king  hnd  a  strong  averrion  to  both 
Pitt  and  Chesterfield,  who  became  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  as  the 
king  would  not  allow  him  to  be  made  a  secretary  of  state.  Pitt 
promised  Pelham  his  support,  and  the  administration  now  became 
strong.  It  full,  however,  into  the  same  courtly  or  Hanoverian 
policy  for  which  Granville  had  been  denounced.  In  January,  1746, 
a  quadruple  alliance  was  formed  by  England,  Holland,  Austria,  and 
Saxony;  and  the  subsidy  to  the  queen  of  Hungary  was  increased 
to  half  a  million.  In  this  Pitt  and  Chesterfield  acquiesced.  About 
the  same  time  the  emperor  Charles  VII.  died  at  Munich,  and  thus  one 
obstacle  to  a  peace  was  removed.  In  the  following  September 
the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa  was  elected  emperor  with  the  title  of 
Francis  I.,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  lineof  Hapsburg-Lorraine. 

The  most  memorable  event  in  the  campaign  of  this  year  Avas  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy  (April  30,  1745).  The  French  army  of  76,000 
men,  under  marsh^  Saxe^  occupied  a  strong  position  near  that  place ; 
the  allied  army  numbered  only  about  60,000,  of  whom  28,000  were 
English  and  Hanoverians.  Nevertheless  the  French  lines  would 
have  been  carried  by  the  British  and  Hanoverians,  under  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  and  lord  Ligonier,  his  military  tutor,  but  for  tha 

*  This  title  became  extinct  in  17Y6.  eon  of  the  first  niarquets  of  Stafford,  wbp 
The  present  earl  Orsnvllle,  OranTlUe  was  created  viscount  GranTUIe  in  X8l|^ 
'  '     '   -.llCtoMl«r«taerM>liNS      tad«artX}n«i«lllti||lt33L 
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shameful  flight  of  the  Dutch.  The  British  retreated  in  good  order 
to  Ath»  and  the  French  then  took  Toumay>  Ghent,  Bruges,  Oude- 
nwde,  Dendermond,  and  Ostend.  The  British  anus  were  more 
suocesaful  in  America,  where  Louisbourg,  the  capital  of  Gape 
Breton,  was  taken  from  the  French  after  a  49  days'  siege  (June  15). 

§  9.  The  defeat  of  the  British  at  Fontenoy  appeared  to  prince 
Charles  to  afford  a  favourable  opportunity  for  renewing  his  attempt 
at  invasion.  He  had  been  informed  by  his  friends  in  Scotland  that 
nothing  could  be  done  unless  he  brought  at  least  6000  men  and 
10,00^  stand  of  arms ;  and  these  it  was  impossible  to  obtain,  for  the 
French  had  abandoned  their  efforts  in  his  caiun.  Yet  Charles 
determined  to  persoyere,  without  the  knowledge  and  sanction  either 
of  hia  father  or  of  the  French  court.  By  pawning  his  jewels  and 
bonowmg  from  his  friends,  he  raised  between  7000/.  and  8000^ 
With  this  money  he  purchased  arms  and  ammunition ;  and  he  even 
contrived,  by  means  of  some  English  merobanta  settled  at  Nantes,  to 
procure  the  service  of  two  FJrench  men-of-war. .  On  board  of  one  of 
these,  the  Elixabethy  of  67  guns,  he  shipped  his  arms,  and  he  himself, 
dii^uised  as  a  student  of  the  Scotch  college  at  Paris,  embarked  in  the 
other,  the  Doutelle,  a  fast-sailing  brig  of  18  guns  (July  2, 1745). 
Four  days  after  leaving  Belleisle  they  fell  in  with  the  Lionf  a 
British  man-of-war.  of  68  guns,  when  an  engagement  ensued,  in 
which  the  Elizabeth  was  so  crippled  that  she  was  obliged  to  put 
back.  The  DattteUe,  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  action,  pur- 
sued her  voyage ;'  and,  though  chased  by  another  man-of-war, 
Charles  arrived  safely  in  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  and  landed 
at  Moidart^  in  Inverness-shire  (Joly  25).  Several  of  the  Highland 
chieftains  remonstrated  against  his  enteiprise  as  unwise  and  im- 
practicable: for  his  arms  had  been  lost,  and  the  only  adherents  who 
landed  with  him  were,  his  tutor,  sir  Thomas  Sheridan ;  the  marquess 
of  TuUtbardine ;  sir  John  Maodonald,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish 
servioe ;  Kelly,  a  nonjuring  clergyman ;  Francis  Strickland,  an 
£nglkh  gentleman;  ^neas  Macdonald,  a  banker  in  Paris;  and 
Buchanan,  who  had  been  sent  as  messenger  to  Rome  by  cardinal 
Tencin.    These  were  afterwards  called  '^  the  seven  men  of  Moidart." 

Charles,  son  of  James,  the  chevalier  of  St.  George,  and  called  the 
Young  Chevalier,  relied  for  success  on  his  captivating  manners.  In 
person  he  was  tall,  well  formed,  and  active;  his  face  eminently 
handsome ;  his  complexion  fair ;  his  eyes  blue ;  his  hair  fell  in 
natural  ringlets  on  his  neck.  His  ad^ess,  at  once  dignified  and 
affable,  was  calculated  to  win  attachment ;  yet  bis  misfortunes  had 
rendered  him  somewhat  jealous  of  his  dignity.  He  possessed 
courage  and  a  romantic  sense  of  honour;  he  was  decisive  and 
resolute,  but  without  much  ability  as  .a  leader.  His  letters  brcatli^ 
27 
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both  energy  and  affection,  but  they  are  ill-spelt  and  written  in  the 
scrawling  hand  of  a  schoolboy;  for  his  education  had  been:  shame- 
fully neglected*  In  politics  and  religion  he  retained  the  prejudices 
of  his  house.  He  had  many  of  the  qualities  suited  to  a  hero  of 
romance ;  attractions  which,  combined  with  a  feeling  of  ancient 
loyalty,  proved  irresistible  to  many ;  especially  as  he  had  adopted 
the  Highland  dress  and  learnt  a  few  words  of  Gaelic.  Cameron  of 
Lochiel  was  gained  over  to  his  cause,  though  he  plainly  saw  the 
difficulties  of  the  attempt.    Other  chieftains  followed  his  example. 

Charles  now  began  his  march  towards  the  desolate  and  seques- 
tered  vale  of  Glenfinnan,  about  20  miles  from  Fort  William,  which 
had  been  selected  for  the  meeting  of  the  clans  and  the  raising  of 
the  royal  standard.  He  arrived  early  in  the  morning,  accompanied 
by  some  of  the  Macdonalds,  but  found  the  glen  in  its  native 
solitude.  At  length  Lochiel  and  the  Cameroos  appeared,  about 
600  in  number.  They  were  badly  armed,  but  they  brought,  with 
them  a  company  or  two  of  English  soldiers,  whom  they  had 
captured  on  their  road.  This  omen  of  success  gave  animation  to 
the  elevation  of  the  standard,  which  was  erected  on  a  little  knoU 
in  the  midst  of  the  vale,  the  Highlanders  shouting  and  tossing 
up  their  bonnets.  Other  parties  subsequently  arrived,  and  when 
Charles  began  his  march  next  day  (August  20),  bis  little  army 
amounted  to  about  1600  men. 

On  the  same  day  Sir  John  Copo,  the  oommander-in-chief  in 
Scotland,  marched  from  Stirling  with  1500  foot,  rather  more  than 
half  of  his  whole  disposable  force :  for  the  government  was  ill- 
prepared,  and  wholly  uninformed  of  the  Prctendor*8  movements. 
Cope  directed  his  march  northwards,  intending  to  join  the  well- 
affected  clans.  But  on  reaching  Balnacar  loch,  being  disappointed 
in  his  hopes,  he  turned  aside  to  Jnvemes8.  Charles  descended 
into  the  lowlands,  and  at  Blair  Athol,  where  he  remained  two  days, 
was  joined  by  several  gentlemen  of  note.  Lord  Lovat,  to  whom 
he  had  despatched  his  patent  as  duke  of  Fraser,  with  pressing 
solicitations  to  join  him,  sent  only  his  prayers.  On  September  4, 
Charles  made  his  public  entry  into  Perth  amid  loud  acclamations. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  Drummond,  titular  duke  of  Perth,  and  lord 
George  Murray.  The  town  presented  him  with  500/.,  a  welcome  gift, 
as  his  last  loui8-d*or  was  spent.  His  march  was  now  directed  towards 
Edinburgh.  At  the  dawn  of  day  one  of  the  gates  was  surprised 
by  the  Camerons ;  and  on  September  17  Charles  took  possession 
of  Holyrood  House,  where  a  splendid  ball  was  given  in  the  evening. 
The  heralds  were  compelled  to  proclaim  king  Jam*  s  VHL,  and  to 
rpr.d  tho  royal  declaration  and  commission  of  regency.  But  tha 
6ist1e  Waa  still  held  by  the  troope  of  the  government.  -  ... 
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10.  Charles  remained  three  days  at  Edinburgh,  and  having 
obtained  an  accession  of  force,  as  well  as  a  supply  of  1000  muskets 
and  other  stores,  he  marched  out  to  give  battle  to  ('ope,  who  had 
landed  his  forces  at  Dunbar,  and  was  advancing  towards  the 
capital.  Charles  had  now  about  2500  men,  but  only  50  horse,  and 
a  single  iron  gun,  of  no  use  except  for  signals.  Cope  had  about 
2200  men,  and  six  pieces  of  artillery.  The  two  armies  met  near 
Preston  Pans.  The  first  day  both  remained  inactive,  being  sepa- 
rated by  a  morass;  but  a  path  having  been  discovered,  Charles 
approached  the  enemy  during  the  night,  and  early  in  the  morning 
(September  21)  the  Highlanders,  in  separate  clans,  attacked  them, 
with  terrific  yells.  In  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  Cope's  artillery 
was  captured,  his  dragoons  routed,  and  the  line  of  his  infantry 
broken.  Of  the  foot  only  about  170  escaped,  the  rest  being  either 
slain  or  made  prisoners.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  insurgents 
was  about  100  killed  and  wounded.  Cope  and  the  horse  fled  in 
the  greatest  disorder  to  Berwick,  where  he  was  met  by  lord  Mark 
Kerr  with  the  sarcastic  remark,  that  he  was  the  first  general  who 
had  ever  brought  the  news  of  his  own  defeat  I 

After  this  victory  Charles  was  desirous  of  pushing  on  to  London, 
where  it  is  possible  ho  might  have  succeeded  in  the  state  of  feeling 
then  prevailing  in  England.  The  nation  was  lukewarm  in  the 
Hanoverian  cause.  They  did  not  indeed  take  part  in  the  rebellion, 
but  they  did  not  seem  much  disposed  to  repress  it ;  and  Henry 
Fox,  one  of  the  ministers,  observes  in  a  letter  of  this  period,  that 
if  5000  French  had  landed  in  any  part  of  the  island,  the  conquest 
would  not  have  cost  them  a  battle.  But  the  court  of  France  lost 
the  only  favourable  opportunity  that  ever  occurred  of  restoring 
the  Stuarts.  They  were  not  hearty  in  the  cause ;  and  on  the  news 
of  Charles's  success  they  contented  themselves  with  sending  him 
small  supplies  of  arms  and  money.  (George  II.,  who  had  returned 
in  alarm  from  Hanover,  sent  a  requisition  to  the  Dutch  for  6000 
auxiliaries. 

After  the  victory  at  Preston  Pans,  many  of  the  Highlanders  had 
returned  home  with  their  booty ;  and,  as  Charles  could  now  muster 
only  about  1500  men,  he  was  advised  to  wait  and  recruit  his  army. 
He  therefore  returned  to  Holyrood  House.  He  might  now  be  con- 
sidered master  of  all  Scotland,  except  some  of  the  country  beyond 
Inverness,  the  Highland  forts,  and  the  castles  of  Edinburgh  and 
Stirling.  His  father  was  proclaimed  as  James  VIII.  in  most  of  the 
towns ;  and  in  Glasgow,  the  least  disposed  to  the  Jacobite  cause,  an 
extraordinary  levy  of  5000/.  was  made.  In  a  few  weeks  Charles's 
army  was  raised  to  nearly  6000  men ;  and  some  French  ships  brought 
,him,  besides  money,  5000  stand  of  arras,  six  field-pieces,  imd  ^venl 
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French  and  Irish  officers.  Lord  Lovat  still  hcsitatod,  and  at  last 
adopted  the  dastardly  expedient  of  sending  his  son,  with  700  or 
800  of  the  clan,  protesting,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  contrary 
to  his  will  and  orders. 

Charles  now  determined  to  march  into  £ngland,  much  against 
the  will  of  most  of  his  followers,  who  were  of  opinion  that  he 
should  content  himself  with  the  conquest  of  Scotland ;  but  GharicB 
wisely  thought  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  hold  th^  one  without 
the  other.  The  English  government,  however,  was  now  better 
prepared.  The  commons  had  voted  loyal  addresses  and  liberal 
snpplies ;  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended ;  the  militia  was 
raised;  marshal  Wade  had  an  army  of  nearly  10,000  men  at 
Newcastle,  and  another  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  as- 
sembling in  the  midland  counties. 

Charles  began  his  march  on  October  31.  It  was  rosolvod  to 
proceed  through  Cumberland,  where  the  mountainous  country  is 
better  suited  to  the  Highland  mode  of  'fighting.  Carlisle  was 
entered  on  the  17th,  after  a  slight  show  of  resistance,  the  garrison 
being  allowed  to  withdi'aw  on  delivering  up  their  arms  and  horscfC 
On  the  20th  the  insurgents  proceeded  in  two  separate  columns, 
which  united  at  Preston ;  and  the  next  day  they  crossed  the  Bibble. 
In  these  difficult  marches  in  bad  weather  the  chevalier  resigned  his 
carriage  to  the  aged  and  infirm  lord  Rtsligo,  and  marched  on  foot, 
in  Highland  dress,  at  the  head  of  the  clans.  At  Manchester  he 
was  received  with  enthusiasm ;  and  200  English  volunteers  who 
had  joined  him  here  were  called  the  Manchester  regiment.  But  his 
prospects  were  not  encouraging.  Wade  was  advancing  against  him 
through  Yorkshire ;  the  duke  of  Oimberland  lay  at  Lichfield  with 
8000  men :  a  third  army  was  forming  at  Finchley ;  admiral  Vernon 
was  cruising  in  the  Channel  to. prevent  any  assistance  from  France; 
and  admiral  Byng  was  blockading  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  Many 
of  Charles's  officers  advised  a  retreat,  but  lord  GFeorgo  Murray  per- 
suaded them  to  advance  as  far  as  Derby,  promising  that,  if  they 
'  were  not  then  joined  by  a  considerable  force,  he  would  consent  to 
their  wishes.  They  reached  Derby  in  safety  (December  5).  The 
Chevalier  was  in  high  spirits.  .  He  had  slipped  away  from  both 
the  English  armies,  ^nd  nothing  obstructeid  his  mxtch  on  the 
capital  London  was  in  a  panic ;  all  business  was  suspended,  and 
the  shops  were  shut  The  day  was  long  remembered  as  Black 
Friday.  Even  the  king  had  ordered  his  yacht  to  the  Tower 
stairs,  and  embarked  his  most  precious  effects.  But  the  alarm  soon 
came  to  an  end.  The  day  after  their  arrival,  Murray  and  the  other 
generals  insisted  on  a  retreat^  on  tlie  ground  that  there  had  been 
neither  an  English  rising  nor  a  French  invasion;  and  Charic8« 
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after  exhausting  arguments,  threats,  and  entreaties,  was  forced  to 
oomply. 

§  11.  Horsing  1000  of  his  infantry,  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
overtook  the  retreating  Scots  at  Penrith,  and  a  skirmish  took  place 
at  night  on  Cliftcm  Moor  (December  10).  The  English  were  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  loss,  and  the  retreat  was  not  again  molested. 
On  December  20,  the  prince's  birthday,  the  Scots  passed  the  Esk, 
and  entered  Glasgow  on  the  24  th,  having  marched  600  miles  in  56 
days. 

The  Chevalier  arrived  at  Stirling  (January  3, 1740),  and  having 
received  large  reinforcements,  as  well  as  some  artillery  from  France, 
he  resolved  to  besiege  the  castle.  General  Hawlcy,  to  whom  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  had  delegated  the  command,  attempted  to 
raise  the  siege,  but  was  defeated  with  great  loss  at  Falkirk  Muir, 
and  made  a  precipitate  and  disgraceful  flight  to  Edinburgh  (January 
17).  But  the  siege  was  badly  conducted  by  a  French  engineer 
named  Mirabelle ;  his  batteries  were  silenced ;  and  the  Chevalier's 
chief  officers  insisted  on  going  home  for  the  remainder  of  tho 
winter,  promising  to  return  in  the  spring  with  10,000  men.  The 
heavy  guns  were  spiked,  and  the  retreat  began  towards  Inver- 
ness (February  1).  The  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  resumed 
the  command,  and  who  had  been  reinforced  with  5C00  Hessians, 
pursued  the  Scots,  but  could  not  overtake  them. 
;  On  April  8  the  duke,  with  8000  foot  and  900  horse,  marched 
from  Aberdeen  to  attack  Inverness.  Charles,  though  his  troops 
had  dwindled  to  5000  men,  resolved  to  surprise  the  duke  at  Nairn 
by  a  night  march  of  12  miles.  Lord  George  Murray  led  the 
first  column,  Charles  himself  the  secondj  but  the  marshy  nature 
of  the  ground  delayed  their  progress  so  much  that  all  holies  of  a 
surprise  were  abandoned,  and  they  took  up  a  position  on  CuUoden 
Moor.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  drew  up  his  anny  with  great 
skill  in  three  lines,  with  cavalry  on  each  flank,  and  two  pieces  of 
cannon  between  every  two  regiments  of  the  first  line.  His  artillery 
did  great  execution,  whilst  that  of  the  Soota  was  ill- directed. 
Murray  therefore  requested  peruiission  to  attack,  and  made  a  furious 
charge  with  the  right  wing  and  centre.  He  broke  the  first  line  of 
tho  English ;  but  the  second,  three  deep,  tho  first  rank  kneeling,  and 
the  next  stooping,  received  the  Scots  with  a  murderous  fire,  which 
threw  them  into  disorder.  The  English  then  charged,  and  drove 
the  clans  before  them  in  one  confused  mass.  The  left  wing  was 
not  engaged.  About  1000  of  the  Scots  fell ;  of  the  English,  hardly 
a  third  of  that  number  (April  16).  This  defeat  put  an  end  to  all 
Charles's  hopes.  He  rode  from  thd  field  to  the  residence  of  lord 
liovat,  whom  he  now  met  for  the  first  and  the  last  time.    Lovat 
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bardly  behaved  with  common  civility,  and  they  parted  in  mutual 
displeasure.  Some  attempt  was  made  to  rally  the  army  at  Ruthven, 
but  Charles  sent  a  message  thanking  the  leaders,  and  bidding  them 
consult  their  own  safety.  They  dispersed  accordingly,  and  tlio 
rebellion  was  extinguisheil.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  fixed  his 
head-quarters  near  Fort  Augustus,  and  permitted  every  sort  of 
outrage  and  cruelty,  in  which  he  was  well  seconded  by  general 
Hawley,  sumamed  for  this  brutality  the  Butcher,  When  the 
duke  returned  to  London  in  July,  he  was  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of 
his  country ;  a  pension  of  25,000/.  per  annum  was  settled  on  him 
and  his  heirs,  and  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  numerous 
companies. 

Murray  and  several  other  leaders  escaped  abroad.  Tbe  govern- 
ment succeeded  in  capturing  the  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  lord  Balmerino, 
secretary  Murray,  and  lord  Lovat.    The  last  was  discovered  in  a 
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little  island  in  a  lake  in  Invcrness-shire,  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket, 
and  concealed  in  a  hollow  tree.  Charles  wandered  about  the 
country  till  September,  undergoing  during  these  five  months  a 
variety  of  hardships  and  dangers ;  yet,  though  his  secret  was  in- 
trusted to  several  hundreds  of  persons,  he  was  not  betrayed,  not- 
withstanding a  reward  of  30,000/.  had  been  offered  for  his  capture. 
Among  all  these  acts  of  loyalty  the  heroic  devotion  of  Flora 
Macdonald  was  conspicuous.  At  last,  on  September  20,  Charles 
got  safely  on  board  a  French  vessel  in  Lochnanuagh,  and  on  the 
29th  he  landed  in  France,  near  Morlaix. 

A  great  number  of  prisoners  were  brought  to  trial  for  this  rebel- 
lion, of  whon)  80  were  executed,  and  the  rest  were  tnins|x>rted. 
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The  ancient  and  barbarous  ceremony  of  disembowelling  and  burning 
the  heart  and  intestines  was  not  omitted  on  this  occasion,  and  was 
received  with  the  shouts  of  the  populace.  The  earl  of  Kilmarnock 
and  lords  Balmerino  and  Lovat  were  execated  on  Tower  Hill,  the 
last  of  whom  met  his  fate  with  a  strange  obmpoond  of  levity  and 
courage.  The  suppression  cf  the  rebellion  was  followed  by  the 
total  pacification  of  the  Scottish  highlands ;  and  various  measures 
were  adopted  for  their  permanent  improvement. 

§  12.  Lord  Harrington  having  resigned  the  seals  of  secretary  of 
state  (October  29,  1740),  they  were  transferred  to  Philip  Dormer 
Stanhope,  earl  of  Chesterfield,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in 
which  ofiBce  he  was  succeeded  by  lord  Harrington.  Chesterfield, 
who  is  commonly  re;;arded  as  a  fine  gentleman,  had  also  a  large 
fund  of  wit  and  wisdom,  and  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
orators  of  his  day.  Conversant  with  foreign  languages  as  well  as 
history,  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  diplomatist,  and  hnd 
discharged  with  reputation  two  embassies  to  Holland.  His  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  had  been  wise  and  firm,  and  at  Ibo  same  time 
liberal.  His  defects  were  a  wimt  of  generosity,  a  proneness  to 
dissimulation,  a  passion  for  gaoibliug,  and  a  laxity  uf  religious 
principle. 

During  the  years  174G  and  1747  the  French  were  successful  in 
arms ;  but  in  the  latter  year  the  English  gained  two  navnl  victories, 
one  by  Anson  near  Cape  Finisterre  (May  3),  the  other  by  admiral 
Hawke  ofif  Belleisle  (October  14).  The  French,  as  well  ns  a  large 
party  in  England,  were  desirous  of  peace ;  but  Maria  Theresa  and 
the  prince  of  Orange  were  not  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained, 
and  their  views  were  adopted  by  Qeorge  II.  and  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland. Chesterfield,  a  warm  advocate  for  peace,  finding  his 
counsels  disregarded  and  himself  treated  with  coldness  by  the  king, 
resigned  the  seals  (February  6,  1748),  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
duke  of  Bedford.  Chesterfield  never  aftervrards  took  oifice  ;  but  he 
did  not  altogether  withdraw  from  public  life,  and  in  1751  he  intro- 
duce! a  most  useful  measure,  the  reformation  of  the  calendar. 
The  Julian  year,  or  Old  Style  as  it  is  called,  had  been  corrected 
by  ^x>pe  Gregory  XIII.  in  1582,  and  the  Gregorian  calendar,  or 
New  Style,  had  been  adopted  by  every  country  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  except  Sweden  and  Russia.  The  error  of  the  Old  Style 
had  now  grown  to  11  days.  In  preparing  the  bill  for  the  reformation 
(if  the  calendar,  Chesterfield  was  assisted  by  the  earl  of  Macclesfield 
and  Mr.  Bradley,  two  of  the  ablest  mathematicians  in  Europe.  By 
this  bill  the  year  was  to  commence  on  January  1,  instead  of 
March  25,  and  11  days  in  September,  1752,  were  to  be  nomi* 
Dally  suppress  d,  in  order  to  bring  the  calendar  into  unison  with  the 
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actual  state  of  the  solar  year.  The  great  body  of  the  people^  how- 
ever, regarded  the  reform  as  an  impious  and  popish  measure,  and 
numbers  were  of  opinion  that  they  had  been  robbed  of  II  days. 
8weden  followed  the  exam{^  of  England  in  1753 ;  but  Russia  and 
those  countries  which  belong  to  the  Greek  church  still  foUow  the 
Old  Style,  which  is  now  12  days  behind  (he  New  Style. 

The  continued  success  of  the  French,  who  had  invested  Haestricht 
in  the  spring  of  1748,  increased  the  desire  for  peace ;  and  even  tho 
Dutch,  who  how  saw  an  invasion  imminent,  signified  their  willing- 
ness to  treat.  In  October  a  definitive  treaty  was  signed  by  all  the 
belligerents  at  Aix4a-Chapeile,  which  ended  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
succession.  The  only  gainer  was  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  the 
eessioa  of  Silesia.  The  article  for  the  mutual  restitution  of  all 
conquests  was  very  unpopular  in  England,  and  the  more  so  as 
France  demanded  and  obtained  two  hostages  for  the  delivery  of 
Cape  Breton.  The  earl  of  Sussex  and  lord  Cathcart  were  sent  to 
Faris  in  that  capacity. 

§  13.  By  one  of  the  articles  of  this  treaty  the  French  court  under- 
took to  expel  the  Pretender  from  France,  and  they  offered  him  an 
establishment  at  Friburg  in  Switzerland,  with  a  guard  and  the  iUle 
of  prince  of  Wales ;  but  Charles,  regarding  such  a  course  as  a  mean 
compliance  with  orders  from  Hanover,  obstinately  refused  to  quit 
Paris.  At  length  it  became  necessary  to  use  force.  He  was  seized 
in  his  coach  while  going  to  the  opera,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
carried  to  the  dungeon  of  Vincennes.  After  a  few  days' confine- 
ment, he  was  conveyed  to  Pont  de  Beauvois  on  the  frontiers  of 
Savoy,  and  abandoned  to  his  lonely  wanderings.  He  now  appears 
to  have  visited  Venice  and  Germany,  to  have  resided  some  time 
secretly  in  Paris,  and  even  to  hare  paid  two  visits  to  England. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  James,  in  1765,  he  returned  to  Rome, 
and  in  his  later  years  fell  into  habits  of  intemperance.  In  1772,  at 
the  age  of  52,  he  married  the  princess  Louisa  of  Stolberg,  a  young 
lady  of  20.  They  subsequently  lived  at  Florence  under  the  title 
of  the  count  and  countess  of  Albany.  But  the  union  was  unhappy. 
He  was  harsh,  and  she  faithless;  and  in  1780  she  eloped  with 
Alfieri,  the  dramatic  i)oet  Charles  died  at  Home  (January  30, 1788). 
His  younger  brother,  Henry  Benedict,  commonly  called  from  his 
ecclesiastical  dignity,  "  Cardinal  York,"  lived  at  Borne  till  1807, 
having  for  many  years  received  a  penmon  from  Geoi^  III. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  late  war  was  the  founding  of  Halifax  in 
Kova  Scotia,  named  after  the  earl  of  Halifax,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  To  relieve  the  great  number  of  discharged  soldiers  and 
sailors,  they  were  encouraged  to  emigrate  by  a  grant  of  50  acres  to 
each,  a  free  passage,  and  immimity  from  taxes  for  a  period  of  10 
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years.  At  thi^  time  also  Pelham  seized  the  opportunity  of  reducing 
the  national  debt,  by  lowering  the  rate  of  interest. 

On  March  20,  1761,  died  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  little 
regretted.  His  eldest  son,  George  William  Frederick,  was  now  made 
prince  of  Wales ;  and  ad  he  was  only  1 1  years  of  age,  while  the  king 
was  61 J  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  regency,  in  the  event  of  a 
deniise  of  the  crown  before  the  prince  attained  his  majority.  After 
considerable  debate,  a  bill  was  passed  appointing  his  mother,  the 
dowager  princess  of  Wales,  guardian  of  his  person  and  regent  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  subject*  in  the  latter  capacity,  to  the  control  of  a 
council  composed  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  nine  of  the  prin« 
cipal  officers  of  state  at  the  time  of  the  king's  decease.  The  influence 
pf  John  Stuart,  earl  of  Bute,  now  became  predominant  at  Leicester 
House,  the  residence  of  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales,  Bute  pos- 
sessed many  accomplishments,  but  had  no  great  abilities.  He  had 
a  fine  person,  and  his  political  enemies  were  not  slow  in  misrepre- 
senting the  favour  he  enjoyed,  and  its  motives. 

§  14.  On  the  death  of  Heqry  Pelham  (March  6, 1754X  the  duk^ 
of  Newcastle  resolved  to  be  first  lord  of  the  treasury  himself,  and 
to  make  Henry  Legge,  son  of  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  his  ^ancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  For  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons 
his  choice  wavered  between  William  Pitt,  Bwry  Fox,  and  Murray. 
But  the  ambition  of  the  last  was  directed  to  the  bench.  He  was 
the  fourth  son  of  lord  Stormont,  in  the  Scottish  peerage,  and  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  both  at  the  bar  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Pitt,  besides  bdlng  personally  disliked  by  the 
king^  was  laid  up  at  Bath  with  the  gout.  The  seals  were  therefore 
offered  to  Henry  Fox,  younger  son  of  sir  Stephen  Fox,  and  brother 
of  the  first  earl  of  Uohester.  Fox  had  already  some  experience  in 
business  as  secretary  at  war.  He  possessed  wit  and  discernment, 
and,  without  much  eloquence, was  a  ready  debater;  but  he  had  not 
the  disinterestedness  of  Pitt.  The  negociation  was  broken  off  by  a 
disagreement  respecting  the  disposal  of  the  secretrservioe  n\oi:^y, 
and  the  seals  were  at  last  given  to  sir  Thomas  Robinson,  a  man  of 
no  ability,  but  entirely  nt.  Newcastle's  command.  That  such  a 
man  should  be  set  up  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons  excited  the 
indignation  both  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  and  they  united  to  attack  and 
ridicule  him.    (Supplement,  Note  XIIL) 

Quarrels  had  long  prevailed,  both  in  the  East  Indies  and  in 
North  America,  between  the  French  and  English  settlers,  which 
threatened  to  produce  hostilities  between  the  mother  countries.  A 
large  French  armament,  equipped  at  Brest,  was  watched  by  admiral 
Boscawen,  who  had  orders  to  attack  them  in  case  their  destination 
should  be  for  the  bay  of  St.  I>awrence.  At  a  signal  from  the  admiral, 
27* 
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two  English  Tesaels  had  captured  two  French  ships  ofif  Newfound- 
land (June  8, 1755) ;  and  some  skirmishing  had  also  occurred  on 
the  Ohio  and  near  Lake  George.  The  king  had  as  usual  gone  to 
Hanover,  and  these  events  threw  the  regency  into  great  perplexity. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland  was  anxious  to  declare  war  immediately ; 
others  de:*ired  to  wait:  the  prime  minister,  as  usual,  vacillated 
between  both  opinions.  At  length  sir  Edward  Hawke,  who  was  in 
command  of  a  powerful  fleet,  received  orders  to  take  and  destroy 
every  French  ship  that  he  could  find  be  ween  Cape  Ortegal  and 
Cape  Clear — an  act  which,  as  no  declaration  of  war  had  been  made, 
was  justly  censured  as  piratical.    (Supplement,  Note  XIV.) 

This  state  of  things  caused  George  II.  great  alarm  for  his  elec- 
toral dominions,  which  he  suspected  would  be  seized  by  his  nephew, 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  whenever  a  war  broke  out.  He  therefore 
concluded  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  subsequently  with  the 
empress  of  Russia,  subsidiary  treaties  of  the  same  sort  as  liad 
already  created  so  much  disgust  in  England.  Newcastle's  ministry 
began  to  totter.  In  order  to  support  it  he  applied  to  Pitt;  but 
that  statesman  disdained  the  seals  at  the  price  of  subserviency  to 
Hanoverian  policy.  Fox  was  not  so  delicate ;  he  engaged  to  sup- 
port the  treaties :  Robinson  was  dismissed  with  a  pension,  and  Fox 
became  secretary  of  state. 

The  French  meanwhile  were  making  vast  naval  preparations ;  they 
threatened  a  descent  upon  England,  but  their  real  object  was  Minorca, 
which  had  been  secured  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
The  duke  of  Newcastle  could  not  be  persuaded  that  the  French 
harboured  any  such  designs.  He  neglected  all  necessary  precautions 
till  it  was  too  late ;  and  then  he  sent  out  10  ships  badly  equipped, 
under  admiral  Byng,  fourth  son  of  George,  viscount  Torrington.  On 
April  13,  1756,  a  French  fleet  of  12  ships  of  the  line,  and  a  large 
number  of  transports,  having  10,000  troops  on  board,  appeared 
off  Minorca,  and  threatened  Mahon.  The  castle  of  St.  Philip, 
which  commands  the  town  and  harbour,  was  a  strong  fortress ;  but 
the  garrison  had  been  reduced  to  3000  men,  and  lord  Tyrawley,  the 
governor,  was  absent  The  defence  of  the  place  therefore  fell  upon 
general  Blakeney,  a  brave  but  old  and  invalid  officer. 

When  Byng  hove  in  sight  of  St.  Philip's,  on  May  19,  the  British 
flag  was  still  flying  there.  On  the  following  day  the  French  admiral, 
De  la  Galissoni^re,  bore  down  with  his  whole  force.  Byng  ranged 
his  ships  in  line  of  battle ;  and  admiral  West,  the  second  in  com- 
mand, engaged  with  his  division  and  dispersed  the  ships  opposed  to 
him ;  but  Byn<;  kept  aloof.  On  the  following  morning  the  French 
were  out  of  sight.  Byng  then  called  a  council  of  war,  expressed  his 
determination  to  retreat,  as  his  force  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
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enemy ;  and,  sailing  to  Gibraltar,  he  left  Minorca  to  its  fate.  Never- 
theless  St  Philip's  held  out  till  June  29,  when,  some  of  the  out- 
works having  been  carried,  the  garrison  was  obliged  to  capitulate, 

§  15.  The  popular  indignation  at  this  loss  was  uncontrollable. 
The  cry  was  loud  against  the  ministry,  but  louder  still  against 
Byng.  Either  treachery  or  cowardice  was  universally  imputed  to 
him,  and  he  waa  burnt  in  effigy  in  all  the  great  towns  of  the 
kingdom.  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  willing  to  make  a  scapegoat 
of  Byng,  appointed  admiral  sir  Edward  Hawke  to  supersede  him, 
and  to  send  him  and  West  home  as  prisoners.  West  was  imme- 
diately liberated,  but  a  court-martial  was  held  on  Byng  in  the 
following  December,  at  Portsmouth.  He  was  acquitted  of  cowardice 
and  of  treachery,  but  condemned,  by  the  12th  article  of  war, 
for  not  having  done  all  in  his  power  to  relieve  St.  Philip's  and 
attack  the  French.  At  the  same  time  he  was  imanimously  recom- 
mended to  mercy.  But  the  popular  clamour  was  too  great  to  allow 
this  recommendation  to  prevaiL  He  was  shot  on  the  quarter-deck 
of  the  M^narque  (March  14, 1757),  and  met  his  fate  with  courage.* 

In  dread  of  the  impending  storm,  Newcastle  resigned  (November 
1 1, 1756).  Fox  followed  him  a  few  days  after.  Murray,  on  the  death 
of  sir  Dudley  Byder,  was  made  lord  chief  justice,  and  obtained  a 
peerage  with  the  title  of  lord  Mansfield  (October  25).  The  king  was 
now  reluctantly  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  Pitt  (December  4) ; 
but  he  had  held  the  seals  as  secretary  of  state  only  for  a  few  months, 
when  the  duke  of  Cumberland  persuaded  the  king  to  dismiss  him  and 
recal  Newcastle  (March  29, 1757).  As  Newcastle  found  it  impos- 
sible to  form  a  ministry  without  Pitt's  assistance,  for  Pitt  was  popular 
withthe  nation  for  opposing  the  Hanoverian  partialities  of  George  II., 
the  kiog,  after  various  attempts,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  Pitt's 
terms.  Newcastle  returned  to  the  treasury,  but  without  one  of  his 
own  party  at  the  board.  Legge  was  made  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer ;  Pitt  became  secretary  of  state ;  his  brother-in-law,  earl 
Temple,t  privy  seal ;  and  Fox  condescended  to  accept  the  lucrative 


*  Byng  was  accompanied  by  a  clergy- 
maii  and  two  of  his  relatives.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  light  grey  coat,  white  waist- 
coat, and  white  stockings,  and  wore  a  large 
white  wig.  and  held  in  each  hand  a  white 
handkerchief.  Fusing  tnta  the  great 
caMn  to  the  larboard  side  of  the  quarter- 
deck, he  dropped  his  hat,  kneeled  on  a 
cushion,  tied  one  handkerchief  over  his 
eyes,  and  let  the  other  fUl  as  a  signal  for 
the  marines  to  fire. 

t  Earl  Temple  (Richard  Grenville), 
bom  1711,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Gren- 
fille  and  ooontess  Temple,  to  whose  title 


he  succeeded  upon  her  death  in  1752.  He 
died  without  issue  in  1779.  His  only 
sister,  Hester,  was  married,  in  1764,  to 
William  Pitt,  afterwards  earl  of  Chatham, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  the 
younger  Pitt. 

George  QrenviUe,  second  brother  of 
earl  Temple,  was  prime  minister  in  th^ 
reign  of  George  III.,  upon  the  resignation 
of  loni  Bute  in  1763.  (See  p.  610.)  He  was 
bom  1712,  and  died  1770.  He  had  three 
distinguished  sons  i  1.  George,  who  soc^ 
oeeded  his  nnole  as  earl  Temple,  and 
became  marquess   of  Bockingham;  his 
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o£Soe  of.  paymaster  of  the  forces,  without  a  seat  in  the  cabiiist 
(June  29).  This  was  the  first  ministry  of  Pitt,  who  was  now  48 
years  ol<L 

§  16.  It  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  attempt  any  enterprise  of 
importance,  and  an  expedition  despatched  against  Rochefort,  con- 
sisting of  IG  ships  of  the  line,  with  frigates  and  transports,  com- 
manded by  sir  Edward  Hawke,  and  Laving  on  board  10  regimenta 
of  foot  imder  general  sir  John  Mordaunt,  proved  abortive,  throogh 
the  irresolution  of  the  latter.  But  England  had  now  another  war  on 
hand.  In  the  previous  year  France  and  Austria  had  leagued  them- 
selves for  the  partititm  of  Prussia  by  the  treaty  of  YersaUles  (May  1, 
1756X  to  which  Kussia,  Saxony,  and  Sweden  afterwards  acceded. 
Apprised  of  this  confederacy  through  the  treachery  of  a  clerk  in  the 
Sax<m  service,  Frederick  of  Prussia  was  the  first  to  strike  a  yigoroua 
blow  by  seizing  Dresden*  Thus  began  the  Seven  Yeabb'  Was 
(1766-1763). 

Frederick  now  drew  closer  his  alliance  with  England;  and  in 
April,  1757,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  proceeded  to  the  continent  to 
fight  in  his  cause,  and  to  defend  the  electorate.  The  French, 
advancing  with  a  large  army,  compelled  the  duke  to  retreat,  and 
.overran  aU  Hanover.  Supported  by.  four  British  men-of-war  in  the 
Elbe,  the  duke  took  refuge  under  the  guns  of  Stade.  In  this 
critical  position  he  appealed  to  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, and  was  compelled  to  enter  into  the  convention  of  Kloster 
Seven,  by  which  he  agreed  to  dismiss  his  auxiliaries,  withdraw 
his  troops  over  the  Elbe,  and  disperse  them  in  cantonments,  leavmg 
only  a  garrison  in  Stade  (September  8).  Thus  Hanover  was  lost. 
George  II.  was  as  indignant  at  this  &tlure  as  Frederick  himself, 
and  received  his  son  on  his  return  with  the  greatest  coldness. 
Offended  by  this  treatment,  the  victor  of  GuUoden  threw  up  .his 
employments,  and  lived  in  comparative  obscurity  till  1765,  when  he 
died  in  his  4oth  year.  Frederick,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
retrieved  his  affairs  by  the  victories  of  Rossbach  and  Leuthen. 
This  success  made  him  popular  in  England.  He  was  regarded  as 
the  protestant  hero ;  and  when,  early  in  1758,  Pitt  proposed  a  new 
convention  with  Prussia,  with  a  subsidy  of  670,000?.,  it  was  carried 
almost  unanimously. 

§  17.  In  1758  the  war  raged  in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  The 
brilliant  achievements  of  Clive,  which  decided  whether  the  empire 
of  India  should  fall  to  England  or  to  France,  are  related  in  the  next 
son  became  duke  of  BocUngtaaiii ;  a. 
ThoniM,  who  held  aevenl  high  office! 
tn  the  state,  and  bequeathed  to  the 
country  hia  splendid  llbrarj,  now  in  the 
British  Moaenm;  3.  William  Wjodhsni, 


the  friend  and  colleagne  of  the  jromiger 
Pitt,  who  was  made  lord  Orenville  in  1T90, 
and  who  became  prime  minister  In  1806. 
He  died  in  1834  without  Issae. 
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chapter  (§  4).  la  Afnca,  the  island  of  Goreo  was  wrested  from  the 
French.  In  America,  Pitt  projected  the  conquest  of  Cape  Breton  and 
St.  John's ;  and  a  fleet  and  army  were  despatched  under  admiral 
Boscawen  and  general  (afterwards  lord)  Amherst  At  the  same  time 
Wolfe,  who  had  attracted  Pitt's  notice  during  the  Rochefort  expe* 
dition,  was  sent  out  as  second  in  command,  with  the  title  of  briga- 
dier-general. In  these  appointments,  Pitt,  disregarding  seniority,  as 
well  as  aristocratic  and  parliamentary  interest,  was  guided  by  merit 
alone.  The  armament  was  composed  of  150  ships  and  12,000 
soldiers.  Louisborg  capitulated  after  a  siege  of  two  months  (July 
26),  in  which  Wolfe  distinguished  himself.  After  the  fiedl  of  the 
capital,  the  whole  of  Cape  Breton  submitted ;  and  soon  after  the 
island  of  St.  John  did  the  same.  The  name  of  the  latter  was 
changed  to  Prince  Edward's  Island,  in  honour  of  the  next  brother 
of  the  prince  of  Wales. 

A  secret  expedition  against  Cherbourg  was  planned  by  Pitt, 
under  commodore  Howe  and  lord  Anson,  with  20,000  soldiers  and 
marines,  commanded  by  Charles,  second  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
lord  Creorge  SackYille.  The  attempt  partially  foiled,  but  was 
renewed  with  more  success  in  Ai^ust,  under  general  Bligh,  accom- 
panied by  prince  Edward.  When  the  troops  landed,  the  town  was 
found  to  be  deserted.  The  forte  and  basin  were  destroyed,  together 
with  170  pieces  of  iron  cannon,  and  22  brass  guns  were  carried  ofif. 
The  troops  were  then  landed  near  St  Malo;  but  the  duke  d'Aiguillon 
coming  up  with  superior  forces,  the  English  re-embarked  in  preci- 
piUtion,  and  1000  men  of  the  rear-guard  were  dther  killed  or  made 
prisoners. 

By  these  exploits,  the  attention  of  the  French  was  diverted  from 
the  campaign  in  Germany.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  not 
only  droye  them  out  of  Hanoyer,  but  even  over  the  Rhine,  whither 
he  followed  them,  and  gained  on  the  left  bank  a  victCHry  at  Crefeld ; 
but  the  advance  of  the  prince  de  Soubise  obliged  him  to  fall  back  on 
Monster.  Frederick  had  achieved  brilliant  successes,  chequered  by 
a  disastrous  defeat  inflicted  on  him  at  Hochkirchen  by  the  Austrian 
generals  Daun  and  Laudon  (October  14). 

§  18.  In  1759  the  arms  of  England  were  successful  by  sea  and 
land.  The  French,  though  scarcely  able  to  defend  their  own  coaste, 
threatened  an  invasion,  and  made  preparations  in  Havre,  Toulon, 
and  other  porta;  but  in  July  admiral  Rodney  bombarded  Havre, 
and  did  great  damage  to  the  town,  destroying  many  of  their  flat- 
bottomed  boats;  whilst  the  Toulon  fleet  was  dispersed  with  -loss 
by  admiral  Boscawen,  off  Lagos  in  Algarve.  Another  fleet  under 
sir  Edward  Uawke  blockaded  Brest,  and  a  squadron  of  observation 
hovered  near  Dunkirk.    Hawke  gained  a  signal  victory  (November 
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20)  near  QuiberoD,  over  a  French  fleet  under  De  Ck>nflans,  con* 
sisting  of  21  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates.  Hawke's  fleet,  which 
was  rather  stronger,  sunk  or  burnt  three  of  the  Frenchmen  and 
captured  two;  the  others,  more  or  less  damaged,  succeeded  in 
getting  into  the  river  Yilaine. 

Frederick  sustained  a  terrible  defeat  this  year  at  Kunersdorf,  near 
^rat)kfort-oii-the-Oder;  but  from  want  of  cordiality  between  the 
Anstrians  and  Russians,  its  consequences  did  not  prove  very  dis- 
astrous. On  the  other  hand,  prince  Ferdinand,  who  had  in  his  army 
10,000  or  12,000  English  troops  under  lord  (George  Sackville,  was 
more  fortunate.  He  failed  indeed  in  an  attack  on  the  French 
position  at  Bergen  ;  but  he  more  than  re^eved  this  reverse  by  the 
brilliant  victory  of  Minden  (August  1),  which  would  have  been  still 
more  complete  had  Sackville,  who  comnuaided  the  cavalry,  obeyed 
the  orders  to  charge  the  routed  enemy.  Loud  cUunoara  wefe 
raised  a^^ainst  him,  both  in  England  and  (Germany,  and  Pitt  dis- 
missed Sackville  from  all  his  employments. 

But  the  chief  success  this  year  was  achieved  in  Canada.  The 
French  had  colonized  that  province  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  but 
it  was  not  till  the  following  century  that  the  cities  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal  rose  to  importance.  Pitt  proposed  a  plan  of  invasion  by 
three  separate  divisions,  which  were  to  unite  at  Quebec.  One  of 
these,  composed  of  colonists  and  Indians  under  general  Prideauz  and 
sir  William  Johnson,  was  to  advance  by  way  of  Niagara  and  Lake 
Ontario  towards  Montreal ;  another,  of  8000  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Wolfe,  was  to  proceed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  lay 
siege  to  Quebec ;  whilst  in  the  centre  the  main  army  under  general 
Amherst  was  to  attack  Ticonderoga,  secure  the  navigation  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and,  proceeding  by  the  river  Richelieu,  form  a  junction 
with  Wolfe. 

The  first  and  last  of  these  expeditions  succeeded  as  far  as  they 
went.  Niagara  and  Ticonderoga  were  captured,  but  it  was  too  late 
in  the  season  to  form  a  junction  with  Wolfe.  The  fleet  of  admiral 
Saunders  carried  Wolfe  safely  to  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  opposite 
Quebec,  where  the  army  disembarked  on  June  27, 1759.  Wolfe 
formed  a  lodgment  on  the  westernmost  point  of  the  island,  where 
Quebec  rose  to  his  view,  strong  in  its  natural  position,  but  without 
artificial  defences.  It  is  washed  on  two  sides  by  the  rivers  St. 
Charles  and  St.  Lawrence,  whose  banks  are  almost  inaccessible, 
while  a  little  below  the  town  the  Montmorency  falls  into  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  defended  by  a  sand- 
bank ;  the  castle  of  St  Louis  commands  the  approaches ;  and 
above  the  city  rise  from  the  St.  Lawrence  the  rugged  Heights  of 
Abraham.    Quebec  at  that  time  contained  a  population  of  about 
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7000 ;  but  it  had  a  cathedral,  a  bishop's  palace,  and  otber  public 
buildings.  The  marquis  de  Montcalm^  the  French  governor  of 
Canada,  a  distinguished  officer,  lay  with  an  army  of  10,000  men» 
chiefly  Canadian  colonists  or  native  Indians,  outside  the  city,  on 
the  line  called  Beauport,  between  the  rivers  iSt.  Charles  and  Mont- 
morency. The  ground  was  steep;  in  his  front  lay  the  Mont- 
morency ;  his  rear  was  protected  by  dense  woods,  and  every  opei) 
space  had  been  fortified.  As  Wolfe's  attempts  to  draw  Montcalm 
from  this  position  failed,  it  only  remained  to  attack  him  in  his 
entrenchments.  Bepulsed  in  an  assault  on  July  31,  Wolfe  deter- 
mined on  the  hazardous  exploit  of  proceeding  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  scaling  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  though,  through  deaths, 
sickness,  and  the  necessary  detachments  for  securing  important 
points,  he  could  muster  no  more  than  4500  men.  li)arly  in  the 
morning  of  September  13,  the  troops  were  silently  conveyed  by 
the  tide  in  boats  to  a  small  cove,  now  called  Wolfe's  Cove,  over- 
hung by  lofty  rocks.  As  they  rowed  along  to  this  place,  Wolfe 
repeated  in  a  low  voice  to  the  officers  in  the  boat  with  him  Gray's 
beautiful  "Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,"  adding  at  the  end, 
"  Now,  gentlemen,  I  would  rather  be  the  author  of  that  poem  than 
take  Quebec."  Wolfe  himself  was  one  of  the  first  to  leap  ashore. 
The  precipitous  path  was  climbed ;  an  outpost  of  the  enemy  fled  in 
alarm ;  and  at  daybreak  the  British  army  stood  arrayed  upon  the 
heights,  but  without  cavalry,  and  having  no  more  than  a  single 
gun.  Montcalm  was  now  obliged  to  abandon  his  position  and 
advance  to  give  battle.  The  English,  by  Wolfe's  direction,  reserved 
their  fire  till  the  enemy  were  within  40  yards,  and  then  delivered 
a  well-directed  and  destructive  volley.  Many  fell,  the  rest  wavered ; 
Wolfe,  though  woimded  in  the  wrist,  seized  the  favourable  moment, 
and  springing  forwards  ordered  his  grenadiers  to  charge.  At  this 
instant  he  was  struck  by  another  ball  in  the  groin,  and  shortly 
after  by  a  third  in  the  breast,  which  caused  him  to  fall,  and  he  was 
(Jonveyed  to  the  rear.  Before  he  breathed  his  last,  an  officer  who 
was  standing  by  exclaimed,  "See,  they  run!"  "Who  run?" 
eagerly  cried  Wolfe.  '  "  The  enemy,"  cried  the  officer.  "  Then  God 
be  praised!"  said  Wolfe,  "I  shall  die  happy; "and  immediately 
expired.  Thus  fell  this  gallant  officer  at  the  early  age  of  33. 
Montcalm,  the  I^rench  commander,  was  also  mortally  wounded. 
Quebec  capitulated  on  September  17;  the  French  garrison  was 
conveyed  by  t^reement  to  the  nearest  French  port;  and  in  the 
following  year  the  conquest  of  all  Canada  was  achieved. 

This  event  threw  a  lustre  over  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  II., 
v/hich  in  other  respects  had  not  been  inglorious.  He  died  suddenly 
cii  October  25,  1760,  at  the  age  of  77,  from  the  bursting  of  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 
Qeobge  III.,  h.  1738 ;  r.  1700-1820. 

FROM  THE  king's  ACCESSION    TO    THE    RECOGNITION    OF    AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE,  AND  THE  PEACE  OF  VERSAILLES,  A.D.  1760-1783. 
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marriage  and  coronation.  §  2.  State  of  the  campaign.  Negociatiooa. 
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Foundering  of  the  £oycU  George^     Siege  of  Gibraltar.    §  IS.  Treat r 
with  America,  and  reoogoition  of  American  independence.     Peace  of 

Versailles. 

§  1.  Thk  young  prince  who  now  ascended  the  throne  of  his  grand- 
father, with  the  title  of  George  III.,  was  22  years  of  age.  His 
person  was  tall  and  strongly  built,  his  countenance  open  and 
engaging.  In  bin  first  address  to  the  parliament  he  inserted,  with 
his  own  hand,  the  words  **  Bom  and  educated  in  this  country,  I 
glory  in  the  name  of  Briton  " — an  expression  which  could  not  but 
awaken  a  cordial  echo  in  a  nation  governed  by  foreigners  during 
the  greater  part  of  a  century.  His  conduct  answered  to  his  pro- 
fessions. The  party  distinctions  which  had  prevailed  during  tbe 
reign  of  his  grandfather  seemed  to  be  forgotten ;  the  Jacobites,  who 
had  absented  themselves,  returned  to  courf,  and  some  of  the  principal 
of  them  obtained  places  in  the  royal  household.  The  old  ministers 
were  retained ;  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  earl  of  Bute  would 
be  the  king's  principal  advi«er,  and  both  he  and  prince  Edward, 
the  king's  next  brother,  were  made  privy  councillors.  After  the 
dissolution  of  parliament  (December  23),  the  seals  pf  secretary 
of  state  were  transferred  from  lord  Holderness  to  lord  Bute — a  step 
in  which  Fitt  acquiesced,  though  he  had  not  been  consulted.  At 
the  same  time  Legge  vacated  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer, 
and  was  succeeded  by  lord  Barrington ;  and  lord  Henley,  who  after 
the  resignation  of  lord  Hardwicke  had  been  made  lord  keeper  only, 
now  became  lord  chancellor. 

Next  year  the  king  contracted  a  marriage  with  Charlotte,  second 
sister  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  then  only  17  years  of 
age.  In  person  she  was  short,  thin,  and  pale ;  but  she  was  sensible, 
cheerful,  and  good-tempered.  The  king  is  said  to  have  been  capti- 
vated by  a  spirited  letter  which  she  wrote  to  Frederic  of  Prussia, 
beseeching  him  to  spare  her  country.  She  arrived  at  St.  .lames's 
September  8, 1761,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  on  the  same 
day.    The  coronation  followed  (September  22). 

§  2.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  campaign  in  Germany 
had  proceeded  with  varied  success;  and  on  the  whole  the  con- 
tending parties  stood  much  in  the  same  position.  The  British  con- 
tingents, under  the  marquess  of  Granby  and  general  Con^'ay,  had 
made  some  atonement  for  the  disgrace  of  lord  Sackville  at  Minden. 
The  losses  sustained  by  France  had  made  that  country  sincerely 
desirous  of  peace.  Its  affairs  were  now  conducted  by  the  duke  de 
Choiseul,  always,  however,  under  the  control  of  Madame  de  Pompa* 
dour,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV.  A  conference  at  Augsburg  wa* 
agreed  to  by  all  the  belligerents ;  but  between  France  and  England 
Choiseul  preferred  a  separate  negociation ;  and  with  this  view  M.  do 
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Bu88]r  was  accx«dited  to  London,  and  Mr.  Hans  Stanley  to  Ftois.  To 
strengthen  his  negociations,  Pitt  sent  an  expedition  under  commo- 
dore Kcppel,  with  9000  troops  under  general  Hodgson,  against 
Belleisle^a  barren  island,  strongly  fortified,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany. 
Belleisle  was  taken  (June  7) ;  and  it  was  considered  that  it  might 
be  set  off  against  Minorca,  not  for  its  importance,  but  as  a  point  of 
honoiur  in  the  sight  of  France.  Qood  news  also  arrived  from  other 
quarters.  The  island  of  Dominica  had  been  reduced  by  lord  Rolls ; 
and  in  the  east  Pondicherry  had  been  captured,  the  last  of  the 
French  strongholds  in  India. 

Choiseul  might  probably  have  yielded  all  the  points  demanded 
by  Pitt,  had  not  the  court  of  France  been  supported  by  that  of 
Madrid.  Ferdin&nd  YL  had  died  in  1759 ;  and  his  brother  Charles, 
formerly  king  of  Naples,  now  ruled  Spain  and  the  Indies  with  the 
title  of  Charles  III.  He  had  been  obliged  to  relinquish  Naples  to 
his  third  son  Ferdinand,  as  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  the  crowns  of 
Spain  and  Naples  could  not  be  united  on  the  same  head.  Charles 
naturally  regarded  the  French  Bourbons  as  the  head  of  his  house. 
He  was  desirous  of  acting  with  them,  and  he  had  besides  several 
causes  of  complaint  against  England.  He  now  proposed  that  the 
contemplated  peace  between  England  andi  France  should  be 
guaranteed  by  Spain,  and  that  at  the  same  time  certain  claims  of 
Spain  on  England  should  be  adjusted.  Pitt  at  once  refused,  and 
the  court  of  Spain  was  informed  that  no  negociations  could  be 
opened  with  it  through  the  medium  of  France.  In  consequence 
of  this  refusal  the  Family  Compact,  as  it  was  called,  was  concluded 
(August  15, 1761).  France  and  Spain  mutually  agreed  to  regard 
for  the  future  the  enemy  of  either  as  the  enemy  of  both,  and  to 
guarantee  their  respective  dominions.  The  king  of  Naples  too,  as 
a  Bourbon,  also  acceded  to  this  alliance.  A  secret  convention  was 
also  entered  into,  that  in  case  England  and  France  should  be  still 
at  war  on  May  1, 1762,  Spain  should  declare  war  against  England, 
in  consideration  of  which  France  should  restore  Minorca  to  Spain. 

As  soon  as  Pitt  obtained  certain  intelligence  of  this  agreement, 
he  strongly  advised  that  the  Spanish  declaration  should  be  antici* 
pated.  He  urged  the  importance  of  striking  the  first  blow  against 
Spain,  and  he  showed  thac  expense  would  be  saved  by  taking  the 
Spaniards  unawares,  and  seizing  their  merchantmen  and  treaiSure- 
ships ;  but  in  this  daring  counsel  he  could  find  none  to  second  himf 
except  his  relative  Temple.  They  consequently  tendered  their 
resignations,  which  were  received  by  the  king  with  many  gracious 
expressions  towards  Pitt  (October  5,  1761).  Thus  fell  an  adminis- 
tration which  had  raised  England  to  a  great  pitch  of  military  glory. 
Pitt  was  offered  the  governorship  of  Canada,  without  residence,  and 
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6000/.  a  year;  or  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  with  about  the  same 
emolument.  These  offers  he  rather  haughtily  refused,  but  he 
accepted  the  title  of  baroness  Chatham  for  his  wife,  lady  Hester 
Pitt,  and  a  pension  of  3000?.  per  annum  for  three  lives — his  own, 
lady  Chatham's,  and  their  eldest  son's.  Pitt's  retirement  paved  the 
way  for  lord  Bute. 

§  3.  Pitt's  anticipations  were  fulfilled.  No  sooner  were  the 
Spanish  West  Indiamen  safe  in  harbour,  than  the  Spaniards  began 
to  alter  their  tone ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  ambassadors 
on  both  sides  were  dismissed  from  London  and  Madrid.  Before  his 
departure,  the  Spanish  minister  inveighed  against  Pitt  by  name, 
in  an  angry  memorial  which  he  presented  to  lord  Egremont,  the 
new  secretary.  War  was  declared  against  Spain  (January  4, 1762). 
Shortly  afterwards  France  and  Spain  made  a  joint  demand  on 
Portugal  to  renounce  her  neutrality,  and  large  bodies  of  Spanish 
troops  were  collected  on  the  Portuguese  frontiers  to  enforce  it.  The 
king  of  Portugal  gave  a  spirited  refusal,  and  applied  to  England  for 
assistance,  which  Bute,  in  spite  of  his  pacific  policy,  could  not  refuse; 

The  duke  of  Newcastle  still  continued  at  the  head  of  the  treasury, 
though  the  chief  share  of  power  fell  to  Bute.  But  as  Bute  hail 
refused  to  support  the  king  of  Prussia  and  had  withdrawn  the 
subsidy,  Newcastle  tendered  his  resignation,  and  was  surprised  to 
tind  it  accepted  (May  14,  1762).  Bute  was  advanced  to  be  first  lord 
of  the  treasury ;  George  Grenville  became  secretary  of  state  in  his 
stead,  and  sir  Francis  Dashwood  was  made  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. .  Bute's  rapid  promotion  procured  him  many  enemies.  A 
strong  whig  phalanx,  headed  by  Pitt,  was  arrayed  against  him. 
Wilkes,  who  was  now  beginning  to  emerge .  into  notice,  directed 
popular  indignation  against  him  in  the  North  Briton^  and  was 
assisted  by  his  friend  and  fellow-satirist,  the  poet  ChurchilL 

The  thoughts  of  Bute  were  constantly  directed  towards  peace, 
though  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  had  been  successful 
on  every  side.  In  Germany,  Frederick  and  prince  Ferdinand  had 
been  victorious.  In  Portugal,  the  British  troops  under  Burgoyno 
had  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  West  Indies, 
an  arnjameiit  under  admiral  Bodney  and  general  Monckton  had 
taken  Martinique  in  January.  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent, 
subsequently  surrendered;  Guadaloupe  had  been  taken  in  1759, 
and  thus  the  whole  of  the  Garibbees  were  now  in  the  power  of  Eng- 
land. The  Havannah  also  capitulated  after  a  desperate  siege,  where 
the  booty,  in  treasure  and  merchandise,  was  computed  at  three 
millions  (August  12).  About  the  same  time,  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  was 
taken ;  and  several  rich  Spanish  prizes  were  captured  at  sea. 
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In  spite  of  tnese  brilliant  sucoeases,  overtures  for  a  peace,  made 
throQgli  the  neutral  court  of  Sardinia,  were  readily  caught  at 
Bute  seems  to  hare  been  alarmed  at  the  great  increaae  of  the  national 
debt,  which  had  doubled  during  the  war,  and  now  amounted  to 
132,600,00(M.  A  treaty,  concluded  at  Paris  (February  10,  1763X 
put  an  end  to  the  Seven  Years*  War.  By  the  peace  of  Piiris 
Minorca  was  exchanged  for  Belletsle;  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Cape  Breton,  and  Canada  were  ceded  to  England ;  the  islands  of 
Quadaloupe,  Martinique,  and  St  Lucia  were  restored ;  but  Tobago, 
Domimca,  St.  Vincent,  and  Grenada  were  retained.  These  were 
the  principal  provisions  with  regard  to  the  interests  of  England. 
By  a  clause  in  the  treaty,  all  conquests  made  in  any  part  of  the 
world  during  the  negociations  were  to  be  given  up.  .This  involved 
the  cession  of  the  Uavannah  and  Manilla,  the  conquest  of  which 
was  not  yet  known.  Bute  seemed  inclined  to  yield  them  without 
an  equivalent ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  pressing  instance  of  George 
Grenville  -and  lord  Egremont  that  Florida  or  Porto  Rico  was 
demanded  in  return.    The  former  was  readily  conceded. 

§  4.  Amon?  the  places  restored  to  the  French  was  also  Pondi- 
cherry  in  the  East  Indies ;  but  they  could  never  recover  th^  lost  in- 
fluence in  that  country,  and  soon  c^r  this  their  East  India  Company 
was  dissolved.  The  genius  and  courage  of  Clive  had  now  converted 
an  association  of  traders  into  the  rulers  of  a  large  and  magnificent 
empire.  Though  established  in  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Charles  II.  that  the  East  India  Company 
made  any  considerable  advances  in  wealth  and  power.  Charles 
granted  them  a  new  charter,  conveying  many  exclusive  rights  and 
inrivileges,  and  also  ceded  to  them  the  settlement  of  Bombay,  which 
he  had  received  as  a  marriage  portion  with  Catherine  of  Braganzn. 
Fort  St  George  and  the  town  of  Madras  had  already  been  founded 
in  the  Camatic.  The  first  English  factories  were  settled  at  Bantam 
and  Surat,  but  were  subsequently  abandoned.  At  the  period  of  the 
Revolution  a  new  company  was  instituted,  the  rivalship  of  which 
produced  much  mischief,  till  the  two  were  amalgamated  in  1702.  In 
1698,  a  grant  of  land  on  rent  having  been  obtained  from  Aurungzebe, 
the  Mogul  emperor,  at  Chuttemuttee,  on  the  river  Hooghly,  Fort 
William  was  erected,  under  shelter  of  which  the  town  of  Calcutta, 
ultimately  expanded  into  the  magnificent  cai)itftl  of  modern  India. 
Thus,  before  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  the  three 
presidencies  of  Madras  (Fort  St.  George),  Calcutta  (Fort  William), 
and  Bombay,  had  already  been  erected ;  but  no  central  government 
yet  existed.  These  settlements  had  but  little  territory  attached  to 
them,  and  often  trembled  for  their  own  safety. 

The  French,  who  had  established  an  East  India  Comi^iny  in  the 
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reign  of  Louis  XIV.^  were  our  only  formidable  rivals  in  India.  .  The 
Portuguese  were  our  allies,  and  their  power  was  hut  small;  the 
Dutch  confined  their  attention  chiefly  to  Java  and  the. neighbouring 
islands.  The  French  had  two  imix>rtant  settlements:  Chander- 
nagore  on  the  Hooghly,  higher  up  than  Fort  WiiMam ;  and  Pondi- 
cherry  on  the  coast  of  the  Garnatic,  about  80  miles  south  of 
Madras.  They  also  possessed  two  fertile  islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean:  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, and  Mauriiius  or  the  Isle  of  France. 
The  wars  of  the  mother  countries  extended  to  these  colonies. 
In  1746  the  French  under  La  Bourdonnais  took  ITadras;  and 
Dupleix,  govenior  of  Pondlcherry,  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the 
capitulatioD,  carried  the  principal  inhabitants  to  that  town,  and 
paraded  them  through  the  streets  in  triumph.  Madras  was  restored 
at  the  peace  of  Aix-la*Ghapelle.  During  the  peace,  Dupleix,  by 
intrigues  with  the  native  princes,  endeavoured  to  extend  the  French 
empire  in  India  at  the  expense  of  the  Englii^;  but  he  was  en- 
countered by  the  superior  genius  and  valour  of  Clive,  a  writer  or 
clerk,  who  had  been  among  the  captives  of  Madras.  The  taking 
of  Arcot^  the  victory  over  Rajah  Sahib  at  Arnee,  the  capture  of 
the  Qreat  Pagoda,  were  some  of  the  wonderful  exploits  of  that 
merchant-soldier.  After  a  two  years'  visit  to  England  for  the  sake 
of  his  health,  CHive  returned  to  India  in  1755,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  king's  service,  and  his  appointment  from 
the  company  as  governor  of  Fort  St.  David. 

His  abilities  wens  soon  called  into  action.  Surajah  Dowlah, 
viceroy  of  Bei^Al,  had  taken  Calcutta,  tod  thrust  the  English  in- 
habitants, to  the  nuUiber  of  146,  into  a  small  and  loathsome 
dungeon  known  as  the  Black  Hole,  where  in  one  night  123  of  them 
were  stifled  (June  20,  1756).  But  a  signal  vengeance  followed; 
In  January,  1757,  Clive,  with  an  army  of  IKX)  Europeans  and 
1500  sepoys,  retook  Calcutta ;  kept  at  bay  the  S'urajah's  army  of 
40.000  men,  and  compelled  him  to  make  peace.  Shortly  after 
Clive  took  Chandemagore,  as  before  related.  His  next  exploit  was 
to  defeat  the  Surajah  Dowlah  at  PtAssT  (1757).  The  nabob  had 
50,000  men  and  40  pieces  of  cannon,  Clive  only  1000  Europeans 
and  2000  sepoys,  with  eight  field-pieces  and  two  howitzers ;  yet 
the  rout  was  complete,  and  the  Surajah  lost  All  his  artillery  nnd 
baggage.  This  victory  decided  the  fate  of  India,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  empire.  Meer  Jaffier,  a  rebellious  vassal  of  the 
Surajah's,  was  installed  in  the  cajAtal  of  Moorshedabad  as  nabob  of 
Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Bahar ;  his  predecessor  was  put  to  death,  and 
the  new  nabob  ceded  to  the  English  all  the  land  within  the 
Mahratta  ditch  or  fortification  round  Calcutta,  and  all  the  country 
from  Calcutta  to  the  sea.    Clive  was  now  ma^lc  governor  of  BengcJ 
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hj  the  East  India  Company.  In  return  for  dive's  assistance 
against  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  Meer  Jaffier  presented  him  with  a 
domain  worth  27,000Z.  a  year.  In  1760  Olive  returned  to  England, 
having  previously  defeated  an  attempt  of  the  Dutch  upon  Calcutta. 
He  received  an  Irish  peerage  as  lord  Clive  and  baron  Plassy,  and 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  hostilities  between  the  French  and  English  in  India,  after 
the  declaration  of  war  in  1758,  have  already  been  related,  to  which 
it  may  be  added  that  the  defeat  of  Lally  Tollendal  by  sir  Eyre 
Coote,  at  Wandewash,  and  the  surrender  of  Pondicherry  (January 
17, 1761),  secured  the  Camatic.  The  further  history  of  India  will 
be  resumed  hereafter. 

§  5.  As  Grenville  was  deficient  in  those  qualities  which  aro 
required  for  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  with  great  reluctance  to  make  way  for  Fox,  and  to 
exchange  the  post  of  secretary  of  state  for  that  of  first  lord  of  tho 
admiralty.  The  seals  were  conferred  upon  the  earl  of  Halifax, 
Fox  still  remaining  paymaster  of  the  forces,  with  a  seat  in  tho 
cabinet.  Out  of  doors  the  peaco  was  very  unpopular.  Bute  was 
hissed  and  pelted.  But,  in  spite  of  a  bitter  invective  against  it  by 
Pitt,  the  address  was  carried  by  a  large  majority  in  the  commons. 
Another  cause  of  lord  Bute^s  unpopularity  was  his  Scotch  descent. 
Wilkes  branded  him  with  the  epithet  oi favourite.  In  some  of  the 
rural  districts  he  was  burnt  imder  the  effigy  of  a  j<iek-boot,  a  rustio 
alluuon  to  his  name  (Bute) ;  and  on  more  than  one  oocasi(^  when 
he  walked  the  streets,  he  was  accused  of  being  surrounded  by 
prize-fighters.  These  symptoms  of  popular  dislike  drove  him  to 
resign  (April  8, 1763),  to  the  surprise  of  aU.  Fox  was  at  the  same 
time  raised  to  the  upper  house  with  the  title  of  lord  Holland,  still, 
however,  retaining  his  office.  Buto  was  succeeded  by  George 
Grenville,  who  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer*  (April  16).  Tho  two  secretaries  of  state  were 
lords  Egremont  and  Halifeix. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  by  a  speech  from  the  throne.  In  which 
the  king  adverted  to  the  late  peace  as  honourable  to  the  crown  and 
beneficial  to  the  people  (April  18).  This  was  immediately  attacked 
in  the  North  Briton  (April  23),  in  the  celebrated  No.  45. 
Grenville  was  impolitic  enough  to  order  the  prosecution  both  of 
author  and  publisher ;  and  to  this  circumstance  the  article  owed  its 
notoriety,  for  it  did  not  equal,  either  in  ability  or  virulence,  many 
of  the  preceding  numbers.     On  April  30,  Wilkes  was  arrested  in 

•  "Lord  Bute,*  said  Warborton.  bta  I  First,  be  is  »  Sootcbman ;  secondly,  he  to 
p6litieal  opponent,  "to  a  verj  trnflt  the  king's  Mendt  and  thlRDy,  he  to  an 
■nn  to  be  prioio  mintotcr  of  Kngtond.  '  hoiief^t  man." 
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bis  own  house  by  virtue  of  what  was  called  ^  a  general  warrant,'' 
that  is,  a  warrant  not  specifying  any  particular  person,  but  directed 
against  ''the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers"  of  the  obnoxious 
paper.  His  papers  were  seized  at  the  same  time,  and  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.  On  May  6  he  was  brought  before  chief 
justice  Pratt,  who,  without  pronouncing  any  opinion  on  general 
warrants,  discharged  him  on  the  ground  that  his  offence  did  not 
destroy  his  privilege  as  a  member  of  parliament. 

In  the  next  session,  which  opened  November  15,  Wilkes  took  his 
seat  as  usual.  Warm  debates  ensued  in  the  commons.  It  was 
voted  that  No.  45  was  a  £&lse,  scandalous,  and  malicious  libel,  and 
it  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman  (December  3).  The 
attempt  to  execute  this  sentence  in  the  Royal  Exchange  produced  a 
serious  riot.  A  jack-boot  and  a  petticoat,  the  latter  denoting  the 
princess  of  Wales,  were  thrown  into  the  firo  prepared  for  the  paper, 
the  mob  shouting  "  Wilkes  and  liberty  for  ever  I "  A  few  days 
after,  he  recovered  1000^.  damages  against  Mr.  Wood,  the  under- 
secretary of  state,  for  seizing  his  papers  (December  6).  Some 
delay  was  occasioned  in  the  measures  against  Wilkes  from  his 
having  been  wounded  in  a  duel  by  Mr.  Martin,  who  challenged  him 
on  account  of  a  libel  in  some  former  numbers  of  the  North  Briton. 
Wilkes  fled  to  Paris,  and  at  length  was  expelled  from  the  house 
by  a  unanimous  vote  (January  19,  1764).  On  February  21,  a 
verdict  was  obtained  against  him,  both  for  Na  45,  and  for  an 
obscene  and  scurrilous  pamphlet,  called  an  "  Essay  on  Woman,"  a 
parody  of  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man,*  containing  reflections  on  lord 
Sandwich,  secretary  of  state,  bishop  Warburton,  and  others.  Wilkes 
remaining  still  abroad,  and  not  appearing  to  receive  judgment,  was 
outlawed.  Wilkes's  case  derives  its  chief  importance  from  tho 
question  which  it  raised  respecting  the  legality  of  general  warrants. 
Chief  justice  Pratt  and  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  day 
declared  them  illegal  from  their  form,  their  tenor  being  to  appre- 
hend all  persons  guilty  of  a  certain  crime,  thus  assumiug  a  guilt 
which  remained  to  be  proved.  For  the  present,  however,  the 
government  had  influence  enough  to  postpone  a  resolution  to  that 
eflect  being  carried  in  the  commons. 

§  6.  Another  impolitic  step  of  Grcnville*s,  but  attended  with  far 
more  momentous  consequences,  was  that  of  extending  the  Stamp 
Act  to  the  North  American  colonies.  Tho  late  war  had  been  very 
expensive ;  and,  as  it  had  been  partly  undertaken  for  the  defence 
of  those  colonies,  it  occurred  to  Grenville  that  they  might  not 
unjustly  be  called  upon  to  bear  a  part  of  the  burthen.  He  consulted 
the  agents  of  the  several  North  American  colonies  in  London  upon 
his  project,  inquired  whether  any  other  tax  would  bo  more  agreer 
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able  to  them,  and  gavd  a  year's  iioti<»  of  his  plaa  by  a  resolutiqa 
entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  Cocnmons  in  March,  17G4« 

The  American  colonies  had  been  continually  increasing  in  strength 
and  prosperity,  and  at  this  time  jtliey  consisted  of  13  states,  with  a 
population  of  about  two  millions  of  whitesj  an^  half  a  million  o£ 
coloured  x>^ple.  They  were-^1-4.  The  New  England  colonies, 
settled  by  the  puritans,  consisting  of  the  four  states  of.  Massachu^ 
setts,  New  Ebimpshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  I^nd;  5.  New 
York ;  6.  New  Jersey;  7.  Pennsylvania;  8.  Delaware ;  9.  Maryland; 
10.  Virginia;  11, 12.  The  two  states  of  North  and  South  Carolina; 
and  13.  Creorgia.  Each  of  these  colonies  was  governed  on  the 
English  model,  and  had  a  House  of  Assembly  elected  by  the 
peoj^e.  There  was  also  a  goremor  aj^inted  by  the  crown,  and 
a  council.    In  Connecticut  the  governor  was  elective. 

Hitherto  tibie  mother  country  and  her  colonies  had  lived  in 
tolerable  harmony ;  but  at  this  tiiUe  the  Americans  were  in  a  dis^ 
tressed  and  irritable  condition.  They  were  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  a  terrible  border  war  with  the  Indians ;  Ihey  .considered 
themselves  aggrieved  by  new  duties  imposed  cm  their  foreign  t-rade, 
as  wellas  by  the  stringent  regulations  by  which  their  illicit  traffic 
with  the  Spanish  colonies  was  repressed.  All  were  opposed  to  a 
stamp  act,  which  from  its  nature  tvas  far  more  obnoxious  than 
sny  custom-house  duties.  The  latter  might  be  regarded  as  imperial, 
the  former  was  a. sort  of  local  excise.  They. refused  to  suggest  any 
substitute,  but  based  their  opposition  on  the  broad  principle,  that 
there  should  be  no  taxation  wilboiit  represent^tion>.4Mi4  tiytt  they 
were  not  represented  in  the  House  of  CammODS.  They  intinmted 
however  a  wish  that,  as  in  former  instancdB,  a  letter  from  the 
secretary  of  state,  in  the  king's  name,  requiring  contributions  for 
his  service,  should  bo  laid  before  the  different  Houses  of  Assembly. 
It  18  possible  that  such  a  project  might  haVe  succeeded,  partially  at 
least,  for  a  short  time  longer,  and  have  produced  100,000/.  a  year, 
as  much  as  was  expected  from  the  Stamp  Act. 

In  February,  1766,  the  measure  passed  through  parliament  It 
attracted  little  or  no  notice.  Pitt  was  absent;  Banre  al<»)0  i^ised 
Lis  voice  against  it,  and  was  languidly  supported  by  three  or  four 
more.  Nobody  suspected  that  this  little  spark  would  burst,  out 
into  a  vast  and  inextinguishable  flame.  Even  Dr.  Franklin,  the 
agent  for  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  chief  and  ablest  representatives 
of  the  views  of  the  eolonists,  expected  little  else  than  acquiescence 
from  his  countrymen.  (Snpplement,  Note  XY.) 

Far  different  was  the  spirit  which  the  act  excited  in  some  parts  of 
America.  It  was  reprinted  with  a  death's  head  at  top  in  place  of 
the  king's  arms,  and  was  hawked  about  under  the  titio  of  ''  Iha 
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Folly  of  England  and  Rain  oC  America."  The  vessels  in  Boston 
harbour  hoisted  their  oolouTs  half-mast  high,  and  the  muffled  bells 
of  the  churches. tolled  out  a  death-knelL  'i'he  Virginian  House  of 
Assembly,  roused  by  the  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry,  took  the  lead 
in  opinsitioii,  and  diew  uip  a  series  of  resolutions,  aooompanied  by 
a  petition  to  the  king,  denying  the  right  of  the  mother  country  to 
tax  the  colonists  without  their  consent  Most  of  the  other  assem- 
biies  followed  this  example,  and  a  general  congress,  was  appointed 
to  tneet  at  New  York  in  October,  when  resolutions  and  petitionsi 
imieh  the  same  as' those  of  Virginia,  .wore  adopted.  In  some  ports 
associations  w<*r0  formed  sgdnst  the  importation  or  use  of  British 
manu&ctni«s;  and  presently  a  small  party  began  to  appear,  who 
promulgated  their  views  of  a  federal  republia  When  the  ships 
arrived  with  the  stamps,  it  became  nfcessary  to  stow  them  away 
in  some  place  of  safety.  Nobody  would  use  them,  and  the  persons 
who  had  been  appointed  distributors  resigned  their  posts. 

§  7.  While  these  things  were  going  on,  the  author  of  the  mis- 
chief had  been  -eompelled  to  resign  his  offioe.  On  the  I2th  oi 
January,  176^,  George  III.  was  attacked  with  a  severe  illoess* 
aooompaAied  with  symptoms  of  that  dreadful  malady  which 
darkened  his  later-  years.  *  On  his  recovery,  in  April,  he  waa  the 
first  to  propose  a  regency.  The  xmnnters  irished  to  leaye  out  his 
molher^s  name,  and  thb  ^nghad  been  surprited  into  giving  his 
consent,  on  the  assuranco  that^  if  it  wtere  inserted  in  the  bill,  it 
would  be  struck  out  by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  unani- 
mously rOBtonid  by  the  house;  But  the  king's  mind  was  alie&ated 
from  Granville  in  consequence  of  bis  behaviour  on  this  occasion, 
and  eherlly  after  he  enteied  into  negociations  with  Pitt  and 
Temple.  On  their  refusal,  the  king  applied  to  the  marquess  of 
6ockingbam.  This  nobleman,  who  was  descended  from  a  sister  of 
the  famous  earl  of  StvaJEotd,  and  thus  inherited  his  ^reat  estates, 
now  becsme  first  lord  of  4he  tnasuzy  (July  13»  1765).  Bockingl^am 
was  one  of  the  gre^i^test  hindholdess  en  England.^  Without  possessing 
any  idilning  talents,  his  judgment  wks  sound  and  hia  character 
honourable.  His  chief  passion  was  ha»a>racing.  Under  him  tho 
duke  of  Grafton  and  general  Oonwsy  became  secietaries  of  state;  Mr. 
WilKam  Dowdeswell,  chancellor  of  .(die  exchequer;  and  the  veteran 
dfike  of  Newcastle  was  pt<ypltiated  with  the  privy  seal.  Pitt  was 
conciliated  by  the  raising  of  his  confidential  friend,  chief  justice 
Pratt,  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  lord  Camden. 

The  state  of  America  was  very  embarrassing  for  the  new  ministry. 

To  withdraw  the  Stamp  Act  was  regarded  as  an  evil  precedent  and 

a  GoiUession  of  weakness;  to  press  it  would  .be  painfdl;an<)  might 

Lad  to  dangerous  consequences.    The  vigour  with  which  Pitt  dfh 
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Ttounccd  t'^treQTille  and  attacked  his  measure,  in  ^e  session  of  17G6» 
decided  the  carbinet.  They  brought  in  two  bills :  one  to  repeal  the 
Stamp  Act,  the  other  declaring  the  power  of  parliament  oTcr  the 
colonies  to  be  supreme.  Both  measuies  were  carried.  The  majority 
of  the  colonists  were  still  loyal,  and  the  news  of  the  repeal  of  the 
obnoxiouB  act  was  reoeiTed  with  great  satisfaction  in  America.  It 
was  not,  however,  in  human  nature  but  that  some  soreness  should 
be  left  behind,  as  well  as  a  still  more  dangerous  feeling  of  secret 
triumph  at  this  recognition  of  their  strength.    (Sup.  N.  XVI.) 

Rockingham  adopted  other  measures  of  a  popular  nature.  A  silk 
bill,  introduced  by  the  late  ministry,  had  occasioned  serious  riote 
in  the  preceding  year  amon<<  the  Spitalfields  weayers;  siege  had 
been  laid  to  the  duke  of  Bedford's  house  in  Bioomsbury-square,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  disperse  the  rioters  by  means  of  the  military. 
Rockingham  now  restrained  the  importation  of  forugn  silks.  He 
also  repealed  the  unpopuhur  cider-tax,  obtained  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  declaring  general  warrants  illegal,  and  another 
condemning  the  seizure  of  papers  in  cases  of  libeL  The  ministry, 
howeyer,  was  tottering  through  internal  weakness ;  lord  Northing- 
ton,  the  chancellor,  told  the  king  at  the  end  of  the  session  that  they 
could  not  go  on,  and  advised  him  to  send  for  Hr.  Pitt.  This  time 
Pitt  accepted  office,  and  succeeded  in  forming  a  ministry ;  but,  to 
the  surprite  of  all,  he  reserved  for  himself  the  office  of  privy  seal, 
with  a  peerage  as  earl  of  Chatham  (July  80,  1766).  Pitt  named 
the  duke  of  Grafton  as  head  of  the  treasury ;  Charles  Townshond 
became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  general  Conway  continued 
secretary  of  state  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the 
earl  of  Shelbume  *  as  his  colleague ;  and  lord  Camden  was  made 
chancellcH*. 

The  prospect  of  Pitt's  eu^^rt  in  the  House  of  Commons  had 
been  the  chief  inducement  with  most  of  the  mitiaters  to  take  office, 
and  they  were  naturally  much  disappointed  to  find  themselves 
deprived  of  it  by  his  elevation  to  the  peerage.  ^  This  fatal  title," 
writes  Walpole,  ^  blasted  all  the  affection  which  his  country  had 
borne  to  him.**  To  increase  his  mortification,  his  ministry  was 
assailed  by  the  most  scurrilous  lampooners,  hounded  on  by  the 
ceaseless  malignancy  of  Temple.  Disappointment  at  his  proceed- 
ings did  not  end  here.  He  appeared  but  seldom  even  in  the  lords; 
and  in  the  spring  of  1767  he  was  so  prostrated  by  the  gout  or  some 
mysterious  malady,  that  he  would  neither  see  any  one  of  his 
colleagues  on  the  most  urgent  business,  nor  attend  to  business. 


Lbarne,  i  i 
Baron  I  < 
prlM  I 


•  WntUmPMIj.SDdearlofShelbarDe,  i  minister  In  1782  (tee  p.  631),  an4  wm 
Iq  the  Irlih  peerage,  and  8nd  Baron  I  crtatc4  narqueM  of  LmmJuwo  Ib  Itt4 
_  In  - 
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Edmund  Burke,  who  was  now  rising  into  eminence,  adverted  to  him 
in  one  of  his  speeches  as  a  great  invisible  power — a  being  so  im* 
measurably  high  that  not  even  Lis  own  cabinet  could  get  access  to 
him.*  In  his  absence  the  opposition  carried  a  motion  to  reduce  the 
land-tax,  by  which  the  revenue  was  deprived  of  half  a  million.  To 
repair  this  loss,  Charles  Townshend  resolved  to  raise  a  revenue  in 
America  by  small  taxes  on  tea,  glass,  paper,  and  painters*  colours, 
the  whole  amount  of  which  would  not  exceed  40,000/.  a  year.  He 
died  in  the  following  September,  in  the  41st  year  of  his  age,  and 
lord  North  accepted  the  vacant  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
(December  1).  Changes  soon  after  occurred  in  the  ministry,  and 
the  new  office  of  colonial  secretary  was  established,  in  which  the 
earl  of  Hillsborough  t  was  installed  (January,  17G8). 

§  8.  In  the  elections  of  1768  ibr  a  new  parliament,  the  second  of 
this  reign,  Wilkes,  who  was  still  under  a  sentence  of  oiAtLiwry,  being 
rejected  by  the  city  of  London,  contrived  to  obtain  bis  letum  as 
member  for  Middlesex  (April  20).  He  was  committed  to  priso3i« 
On  the  road  a  vast  mob  removed  il.e  horses  from  his  coach  and 
drew  it  to  a  tavern  on  Comhill.  But  Wilkes  effected  his  escape, 
and  delivered  himself  up  at  the  King*s  Bench  prison.  Parliament 
met  on  May  10,  when  a  vast  concourse  assembled  in  St.  GeoTge*s 
Fields,  expecting  to  see  Wilkes  emerge  from  confinement  on  his 
way  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  being  disappointed  in  their 
hopes,  they  became  ungovernable,  and  were  fired  on  by  the  soldiers* 
To  add  to  the  disorders,  the  sailors  and  coal-heavers  had  risen  in  a 
body,  filling  the  whole  city  with  consternation.  On  Jime  18 
Wilkes's  sentence  of  outlawry  was  reversed  by  lord  Mansfield ;  but 
the  original  verdicts  were  confirmed,  and  Wilk^'S  was  sentenced  to 
two  years'  imprisonment,  computed  from  the  day  of  his  arrest,  and 
to  pay  two  fines  of  500^.  each  for  No.  45  and  the  '*  Essay  on 
Woman."  Wilkes  appealed  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  pro- 
nounced him  guilty  of  an  insolent  libel,  for  publishing  a  letter  of 
lord  Weymouth's,  now  secretary  of  state,  to  the  magistrates  of 
Surrey,  accompanied  with  some  caustic  remarks.  On  the  motion 
of  lord  Barrington  he  was  expelled  the  house  for  the  second  time 
(February  3,  1769).  His  popularity  was  undiminished.  In  the 
city  he  had  been  elected  alderman  of  Farringdon  Without;  and 


•  In  a  letter  written  to  a  private  A-iend 
tlie  year  before,  Burke  says  of  him :  ••  A 
ftw  days  wlU  show  whether  he  will  Uke 
this  part,  or  that  of  continuing  on  hia 
back  at  Hayes,  talking  fashion,  excluded 
from  all  ministerial  and  incapable  of  all 
parliamwntary  service;  lor  his  gont  is 
wont  than  ever,  but  hit  pridt  may  dis- 


able him  worse  than  his  gout."— "Corre- 
spondence." i.  341.  Whether  it  was  gout 
or  mortified  pride  which  determined 
Chatham's  strange  c  nduct  on  this  oc- 
casion, it  is  not  easy  to  decide. 

t  Wills  Hill,  first  earl  of  HUlsborongh, 
created  marquees  of  Downahire  in  Ireland 
in  178S )  aoflntor  of  the  pitwnt  mai^pM* 
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when  theeleotioQ  for  Middlesex  came  on,  ha  waa  agMH  imapimoualy 
returned  (February  16^  The.  House  insisted  on  his  exoluaion 
(Fehroary  17).  A  4;hird  time  he  was  retnmed  (March  16),  and  a 
third  time  the  House  of  Gonamoiis  declared. him  ineligible  (Maoeh 
17),  and  ordered  a  new  writ  to  be  issued.  Their  tactics  were  now 
changed.  Wilkee  was  opposed  by  colonel  Luttrell  (April  13) ;  and 
the  house  pronounced  Ltittrell  duly  elected,  though  Wilkes  had  a 
great  majority  (April  16).  So  ended  *'the  fifth  act  of  this  tragi- 
comedy," as  Burke  called  it.  But  though  the  ministers  carried  their 
point,  they  had  rendered  Wilkes  the  idd  of  the  nation.  In  the 
autumn  he  brought  an  action  against  lord  Halifax  for  having  seized 
kis  papers,  and  obtained  4000?.  damages  (November  10). 

Meanwhile  Townshend^s  ill-advised  taxes  had  revived'  in  the 
North  American  colonies  all  the  animosity  occasioned  by  the  Stamp 
Act.  In  this  opposition  the  state  of  Massachusetts  took  the  lead. 
A  violent  altercation  arose'  between  the  House  of  AssemUy  and 
Bernard  the  govenior,  who  finally,  by  lord  Hillsborough's  instruc- 
tions, dissolvetl  the  Assembly  (July  1^  1768).  Biots  of  the  most 
serious  description  ensued  at  Boston.  The  other  American  states, 
though  not  so  violent,  displayed  a  sort  of  passive  resistance.  Asso- 
ciations wore  formed  CRlHng  themseltes  **8on8'of  Liberty,"  and  even 
-'  Daughters  of  Liberty,"  tb  ent<'r  inio  non-Importation  agreement's, 
and  forbear  the  use  of  tea.  Subsequently  it  became-  customary  to 
strip  tbose  who  refused  to  enter  into  these  agreements,  and  to  cover 
them  with  tar  and  feathers.    (Supplement,  Note  XVII.) 

ITie  cabinet  now  deemed  it  prudent  to  propose  a  repeal  of  the 
obnoxious  taxes ;  btit  lord  North,  at  the  suggestion  of  lord  Hills- 
borough, supported  the  tea-duties,  merely  as  a  question  of  right. 
Lord  Hillstborough  communicated  the  determination  of  the  mittistry 
in  a  circular  to  the  governors  of  the  North  American  coloties; 
but  in  terms  so  ungracious,  as  only  served  to  increase  the  irritatioQ. 
Chatham,  who  had  held  aloof  from  the  administration,  resigned 
(October  15,  1768),  and  the  duke  of  Grafton,  first  l<»rd  of  the 
Treasury,  becatae  the  recdgniKed  premier.  In  July,  1769,  Chatham 
was  able  to  attend  the  king^  levee,  and  when  parliament  opened 
in  January,  1770,  he  appeared  in  his  place  and  denounced  in  severe 
terms  both  the  foreign  and  the  American  policy*  of  the  minister^ 
all  of  whom  had  been  his  own  chosen  colleagues  in  office  a  few 
weeks  before.  Shortly  after  Grafton  resigned,  and  North  accepted 
the  place  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury^  in^  addition  to  that  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  thus  became  prime  minister. 

As  two  of  the  king's  brothers,  the  dukes  of  Cumberland  and 
Gloucester,  had  contracted  marriages,,  the  former  with  Mrs.*  Hort<s^ 
tister  of  colon^  Luttrell,  the  latter  with  an  illegitimate  daughtft 
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of  sir  Edward  Walpolc,  the  king  caused  the  Royal  Marriage  Bill  to 
be  introdoeed  into  the  House  of  Lords.  By  this  act  erery  prince 
or  princess,  the  descendant  of  Oeorge  II.,  except  only  the  issue  of 
princesses  married  abroad,  is.  prohibited  from  marrying  vithout  the 
king's  consent  before  attaining  the  age  of  25.  After  that  age  they 
may  be  relieved  from  the  king's  veto  if,  after  formal  notice  to  the 
priTy  council,  parliament  expresses  n6  disapprobation  of  the  pro*' 
posed  marriage  within  12  months  (1772).^  This  statute  stiR.  remains 
in  force. 

§  9.  With  the  exception  of  some  disturbances  in  Massachtisetts, 
no  great  disaffection  appeared  In  America.  The  colonists  apparently 
acquiesced  in  the  tea-duty,  which  was  only  Sd.  per  imund.  But 
in  1773  an  act  was  committed  which,  though  far  (torn  being  so 
intended,  finally  estranged  the  American  colonies.  The  East  India 
Company  had  contracted  a  large  debt.  An  enormous  stock .  of  tea 
was  accumulated  in  their  Warehouses,  for  which  they  could  find  no 
sale.  In  ordi^r  to  reliere  them  by  procuring  a  market  for  their 
stock,  lord  North  now  pro|K)6ed  that  the  tea  exported  to  America, 
Which  had  a  drawback  of  only  three-fifths  of  the  duty  paid  in 
England,  should  hare  a  drawback  of  the  whole  duty,  thus  leaving 
it  subject  only  to  the  Sd,  duty  in  America.  This  appeared  to  be  a 
boon,  not  only  to  the  East  India  Company,  but  also  to  the  American 
(it^onists,  as  it  would  enable  them  to  purchase  their  tea- at  a  cheaper 
riite  than  they  could  obtain  it  even  before  the  dd  duty  was  im-» 
posed.  Accordingly  the  East  India  Company  freighted  several 
ships  with  tea,  and  appointed  consignees  in  America  for  its  sale. 
Meanwhile  events  had  occurred  which  embittered  the  feeling  of  the 
oolonists  against  England.  Mr.  Thomas  Whately,  Grenville's  private 
secretary,  and  imder-secretary  of  stale  to  lord  Suffolk,  had  been 
engaged  in  a  private  correspondence  with  Hutchinson,  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  Oliver,  the  lieutenant^ovemor,  and  other  officers  of 
the  c^wn  in  that  province.  After  Whately  died,  these  letters  were 
purloined;  and  were  confideritially  communicated  to  Dr.  Franklin. 
At  franklin's  earnest  solicitations,  and  on  his«  solemn  vow  of 
secrecy,  they  were  forwarded  to  Boston,  to  be  shown,  as  he 
promised,  only  to  a  few  influential  friends,  and  no  others.  Ko  copies 
were  to  be  taken.  The  promise  was  not  observed.  The  letters 
were  formally  laid  before  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Massachusetts ; 
they  were  voted  subversive  of  the  constitution,  and  printed,  and 
a  petition  was  drawn  up  for  the  removal  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver. 
The  matter  was  suhnequeutly  referred  to  the  privy  council,  where 
\\*edderburn,  the  solicitor-general,  attacked  Franklin  for  his  breach 
of  confidence  in  a  most  biting  and  sarcastic  speech  (January  29, 
17T4).    The  privy  council  decided  that  the  petition  was  founded 
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on  false  and  erroneous  aUegations,  and  that  it  was  groundless,  vex- 
atious, and  scandalous.  Two  days  after,  Franklin  was  deprived  of 
his  post  as  deputy  postmaster-general  in  America.  (8up.N.XyiII.) 

Public  feeliug  in  America  was  in  a  great  state  of  excitement^ 
when  the  first  U«-ships  made  their  ap|)earance.  It  was  given  out 
that  they  were  only  the  forerunners  of  further  taxation ;  that  the 
ships  were  ladm,  not  with  tea,  but  with  fetters.  The  consignees 
were  threatened,  and  oblged  to  fling  up  their  engagements.  At 
Charleston  the  teas  were  allowed  to  be  landed,  but  not  to  be  sold, 
and  were  stowed  in  cellars,  where  they  perished  from  damp.  The 
Boston  people  went  further.  On  December  18,  1773,  a  body  of 
men  disguised  as  Mohawk  Indians  boarded  the  tea-ships  and 
scattered  their  cargoes  in  the  water,  to  the  value,  it  is  computed, 
of  I8,00(M. 

To  punish  this  outrage,  lord  North  carried  through  parliament 
certain  acts  for  transferriug  the  Boston  custom-houses  to  Salem* 
another  port  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  made  important  alterations 
in  the  charter  granted  to  that  state  by  William  IIL  (March  li, 
1774).  This  last  step  excited  the  jealousy  and  alarm  of  the  other 
states.  They  were  encouraged  to  resist  by  finding  that  they  were 
supported  by  a  powerful  party  in  the  British  parliament,  which 
numbered  in  its  ranks  Chatham,  Burk^  Charles  James  Fox,  third 
son  of  lord  Holland,  and  other  eminent  men.  The  royalist  colony 
of  Virginia,  where  the  popular  feeling  was  directed  by  Patrick  Henry 
and  Thomas  Jefierson,  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  in  its  adhesion  to 
the  puritan  Massachusetts.  In  imitation  of  the  puritan  opposition 
in  Charles  I.*s  time,  they  set  on  foot  a  ''  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant.*' Committees  of  correspondence  were  established,  and  a 
congress  was  summoned  at  Philadelphia.  Delegates  from  12 
colonies  met  in  September,  and  debated  with  closed  doors.  The 
assembly  drew  up  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  claimin<;  all  the  liberties 
of  Englishmen,  and  adopted  resolutions  to  suspend  all  trade  be- 
tween £n;j;land  and  America  till  their  grievances  were  redressed. 
Addresses  were  ])repared  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  people 
of  (Janada,  and  to  the  king.  After  appoiuting  another  congress 
for  May  10, 1775,  the  meeting  quietly  dispersed.    (Sup.  N.  XIX.) 

When  the  parliament  mot  in  January,  1775,  Burke  brought 
forward  his  propositions  for  conciliation,  and  denounced  the  attempts 
which  were  making  to  coerce  the  Americans,  as  pregnant  with  the 
mo>t  fatal  cousequences.  They  were  negatived  by  a  large  majority. 
Moauwhile  a  militia  had  been  raised  in  Massachusetts,  called 
minute  men,  because  they  were  to  be  ready  at  a  minute's  notice ; 
arms  also  and  other  stores  were  provided,  and  deposited  in  an 
arsenal  at  Concord,  a  town  about  18  miles  from  Boston.    Qeneral 
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Gage,  who  commaiided  at  Boston,  secretly  despatched  a  few 
hundred  light  troops  on  the  night  of  April  16,  to  destroy  these 
stores.  The  design,  however,  had  oozed  out;  and  the  van,  on 
reaching  Lexington^  a  place  about  six  miles  ft'om  Concord,  found 
about  70  militiamen,  part  of  their  main  army,  drawn  up  on  the 
parade.*  A  coUisioB  took  place,  and  several  Americans  were 
killed  and  wounded.  The  troops  then  proceeded  to  Ckmcord,  spiked 
three  guns,  and  destroyed  some  stores.  But  the  whole  country, 
already  prepared  for  this  event,  was  roused ;  the  British,  on  their 
return,  were  surrounded  and  galled  on  every  side  by  an  incessant 
fire,  poured  upon  them  by  marksmen  posted  behind  walls  and 
hedges.  Their  loss  was  273^  killed  and  174  wounded,  while  the 
Americans,  sheltered  by  their  mode  of  fighting,  did  not  lose  a  third 
of  that  number.  The  ardour  of  the  Americans  was  excited.  A 
force  of  20,000  men  was  raised  in  the  New  England  provinces,  and 
blockaded  general  Gage  in  ik)ston ;  whilst  a  party  of  Connecticut 
men  marched  to  Lake  Champhun,  and  surprised  and  captured  the 
forts  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  congress  met  at  Philadelphia.  They 
prohibited  the  export  of  provisions  to  any  British  colony,  the  supply 
of  necessaries  to  the  British  army  and  navy,  and  the  negociation 
of  bills  drawn  by  British  officers.  They  took  measures  for  pro- 
viding supplies  of  men  and  money.  They  appointed,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, George  Washington,  Vho  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  wars  with  the  French.  On  June  21  Washington 
set  out  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  blockading  Boston. 
The  English  had  then  been  reinforced  by  divisions  under  general 
Biirgoyne,  general  William  Howe,  brother  of  lord  Howe,  and 
general  Clinton.  Their  whole  force  amounted  to  about  10,000 
men.  A  considerable  body  of  Americans,  having  been  sent  to 
occupy  Bunker's  Hill,  proceeded  by  mistake  to  Breed's  Hill,  which 
also  forms  part  of  the  peninsula  on  which  Charlestown  stands ; 
and  as  tlmt  frontier  overlooks  Boston,  from  which  it  is  separated 
only  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  about  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  London, 
it  became  necessary  to  dislodge  them.  This  was  not  effected  till 
after  three  assaults,  and  with  the  loss  of  1000  men,  while  the 
Americans  did  not  lose  half  that  number.  This  is  known  as  the 
battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  (June  17).    (Supplement,  Note  XX.) 

§  10.  A  civil  war  was  now  fairly  kindled.  Yet  the  Am^cans 
were  still  reluctant  to  break  off  from  the  mother  country,  and  in 
June  congress  signed  a  petition  to  the  king,  expressing  their 
loyalty  and  their  desire  for  reconciliatk>n.    They  called  this  petition 

•  As  the  colontets  were  rtlU  under  the  crown,  these  were  acts  of  rebellion  which  Uw 
ABthiMrlUet  were  boand  in  duty  to  suppress. 
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the  "  Olive  BraDch/*  and  sent  it  to  Englatid  by  Bkfaard  Feno.  In 
Sep^mber  it.w4B  submitted  to  the  cabinet,  by  whom  it  was  re*- 
solred  that  to  answer  should  be  gtTen^  as  thoy  could  not  recog- 
nize the  oongresa,  which  wos  a  self-constituted  body  and  gmity 
of  r«beUien.  Jn  his. opening  speech  to  parUament. (Ck;tober  26), 
the  king  stated  that  the  rebellion  had  beoeme  general,  showing 
a  .purpose,  of .  establiahiiig  an  .independent  empire;  but  as  he  woiild 
neyeroonsent  to  surcender.the  eoliHiies,  he  was  resolved  to  ptrt  an 
end  ta  these  disorders  by  decisive  exertions.  Loyal  addresses 
poured  in  from  all  parts  of  ithe  kingdom,  expresrive  of  satisfaation 
at  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  king  and  his  ministers.  Bevetal 
changes  took  place  in  .the  ministry.  The  colonial  secretaryship 
was  transferred  to  lord  Oeorge  Chermaino,  formerly  lord  George 
SackviUe,  a  man  of  some  ability,  but  of  a  violent  temper. 

On  KoTember;23,  Lord  North  obtained  a  repeal  of  the  acts  re^ 
specting  the  port  of  Boston  and  the  Massachusetts  charter ;  but^  on 
the  other  hand^  all  commerce  with  the  insurgent  colonies. was 
strictly  forbidden,  so  long  as  they  remained  in  a  state  of  xebellion, 
and  the  capture  of  American  goods  and  vessels  was  authorissed. 
The  bumii^g  of  the  town  of  Falmouth,  and  soon  after  of  Norfolk 
on  the  Chesapeake,  further  incensed  the  Americans.  They  had 
this  year  invaded  Canada,  and  laid  siege  to  Quebec,  which  they 
blockaded  during  the  winter;  but  they  were  foiled  in  their  porposs 
by  general  Guy  Garleton;  and  decamped  in  the  following  Bummer. 

As  Boston  did  not  afford  a  good  point  for  entering  the  country, 
and  they  were  surrounded  by  a  Guperior  force,  the  British,  under  the 
command  of  sir  William  Howe,  evsicuated  the  place  in  March,  1776, 
by  a  sort  of  tacit  convention  with  tho  ^  Select  Men,"  that^  if  their 
embarkation  was  not  molested,  the  town  should  not  be  injured. 
They  proceeded  by  se&toHalifiuL  and  thence  to  Staten  Island,:  and 
Boston  was  immediately  occupied  by  Washington's  troops.  The 
recovery  of  this  place  was  regarded  as  a  triumph  by  tbe  Americans. 
The  inhabitants  of  Staten  Island  were  loyally  disposed,  and  ad- 
mitted  the  British  without  resistance.    (Sapfdement^Note  XXI.) 

At  this  time  the  determination  to  assert  their  independence  was 
more  fully  entertained  by  the  Americans^  Thei  r  views  had  expanded 
with  the  progress  of  the.  rebellion.  At  first  they  had  merely  con- 
templated ^redress  of  grievances;  now,  a  large  party  was  inclined 
to  s^iaration.  These  sentiments  were  kept  alive  by  a  host  of 
writers,  especially  by  Thomas  Paine,  an  Englishman  settled  in 
America.  A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  was  composed  by  Jefferson, 
corrected  by  Adams  and  Franklin,  and  subsequently  amended  by 
the  congress.    It  was  a  long  time,  however,  before  the  13  colonic 
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could,  be  hulueed  to  concnr  in  it.  Sooth  Carolina,  PexmsylTaniay 
New  York,  atkL  Delawnrei  held  back. .  Maryiaiid  acceded  reluctantly. 
At  length  unanimity  prevailed -;  and,  on  July  4, 1776,  the  United 
Cobnies  •  declared  themselves  Free  and  Independent  States.  On 
July  12,  eight  days  after  the  proclamation  of  Independence,  lord 
flowe  arrived  off  Sandy  Hook,  furnished  with  full: powers* to  treat 
He  sent  a  letter  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  Washington  (July  14) ;.  but 
as  it  was  addressed  to  G.  Washington,  Esq.,  instead  of  Gmerat 
Washington,  it  was  not  received.  Howe  then  addressed  himself 
to  Franklin,  but  was  met  with  discourtesy.    (Sup.  N.  XXIL) 

The  British  government  had  collected  a  body  of  about  18,000 
Gterman  troops,  for  which  they  paid  largo- subsidies  to  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  othner  petty  German 
sovereigns.  On  receiving  these  reinforoements,  general  Howe  sent 
over  in  At^st  a  detachment  of  8000  men  to  Brooklyn,  where  the 
Americans  were  defeated  and  compelled  to  evacuate  the  town.  In 
this  affair  the  American  general  Sullivan  had  been  captured, 
through  whom  lord  Howe  induced  congress  to  send  three*  members 
to  Staten  Island,  to  discuss  an  accommodation,  in  the  character  df 
private  gentlemen.  « The  congress  deputed  three  of  their  meflbbers 
known- to  be  most  inimi<^  to  the  British  connection :  namely.  Dr. 
Fraoklin,  John  Adams,  and  Edwftrd  Rutledge  of  South  CAi\>lintt. 
As  this  deputation  at  once  declared  that  the  colonies  could  enter 
into  no  peace,  except  as  independent  states,  the  conference  proved 
abortive  (September  11).    (Supplement,  Note  XXIIL) 

Four  days  after,  Howe  crossed  the  water  and  attacked  New  York, 
which  was  abandoned  on  his  approach.  In  the  autumn  the  Ameri'- 
cans  gradually  retired  before  the  British,  till  they  had  crossed  the 
Delaware  into  Pennsylvania.  Howe  was  loth  to  pursue  his  ad- 
vantages, and  he  ordered  lord  Comwallis,  who  had  overrun  New 
Jersey,  not  to  attempt  to  follow  the  enemy  over  the  Delaware,  but 
to  disperse  bis  troops  in  winter  quarters.  Washington,  on  the  other 
hand,  recrossed  that*  river,  and  by  his  skilful  manoeuvres  re^ 
covered  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Jerseys.  These  successes  produced 
a  great  moral  effect  on  the  Americans,  and  the  congress  which 
met  at  Baltimore  conferred  extraordinary  powers  upon  their  general. 

§  11.  Out  of  hatred  to  this  country,  the  American  cause  was 
popular  in  France.  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane  had  been  sent  as 
envoys  to  Paris,  to  solicit  the  support  of  the  French ;  and,  though 
the  latter  were  not  yet  prepared  to  declare  openly  in  favour  of  the 
Americans,  they  gave  them  secret  a8sist»nce.  Many  French  oflScers 
proceeded  to  America  to  offer  their  services,  among  whom  the  most 
distinguished  in  rank  and  fortune  was  the  young  marquis  de  la 
Fayette,  who  was  not  yet  20  years  of  age.  The  Americans  gave 
28* 
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him  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  he  undertook  to  uerre  without 
emolament.  In  England,  Chatham  appeared  in  the  House  of 
Lords  (May  30,  1777),  and  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  con- 
ciliating America,  but  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  Public 
opinion,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  turbulent  demagogues,  was 
against  any  surrender.  To  them  it  served  as  an  occasion  for  ex- 
citing sedition  and  disturbance.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Home,  better  known 
by  his  subsequent  name  of  Home  Tooke,  was  convicted  before  lord 
Mansfield  of  a  libel,  for  having,  in  advertising  for  subscriptions  for 
the  relief  of  the  Americans,  stigmatiised  the  affairs  at  Lexington 
and  Concord  as  inhuman  murders ;  and  he  was  sentenced  to  twelve 
months'  imprisonment. 

Abandoning  the  design  of  reaching  Philadelphia  through  the 
Jerseys,  Howe,  withdrawing  his  troops,  embarked  them  at  New 
York,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  by  water.  Finding  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware  well  fortified,  he  proceeded  up  the  Chesapeake, 
and  landed  his  men  at  the  head  of  the  Elk.  Midway  between 
that  place  and  Philadelphia  runs  the  stream  called  the  Brandywine^ 
where  the  Americans  occupied  a  strong  position.  They  were 
attacked  and  completely  routed  (September  11),  and  the  British 
vanguard  took  possession  of  Philadelphia  without  resistance. '  In  an 
attempt  to  recover  it,  the  Americans  were  repulsed  at  German 
Town.  These  successes  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  re- 
verses in  the  north,  in  which  quarter  General  Burgoyne  was  directed 
to  operate  down  the  Hudson,  in  order  to  prevent  any  further 
attempts  on  Canada.  He  took  Ticonderoga,  but  two  advanced 
divisions,  consisting  chiefly  of  Germans,  which  he  had  thrown 
across  the  Hudson,  were  defeated  at  Bennington  by  general  Starke. 
After  collecting  provisions,  Burgoyne  again  crossed  that  river  and 
advanced  beyond  Saratoga.  He  defeated  the  Americans  at  Be- 
mis's  Heights  (September  10),  but  gained  no  advantage  by  the 
victory ;  and  he  was  himself  shortly  afterwards  attacked  near  the 
same  spot  by  Arnold,  who  was  presently  superseded  by  the  abler 
general  Gates.  After  waiting  in  vain  for  the  expected  co-opemtion 
of  sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  having  failed  in  an  effort  to  force  his  way 
onwards,  Burgoyne  attempted  to  retrace  his  steps  towards  Canada. 
But  on  reaching  the  fords  of  the  Hudson,  near  Saratoga,  he  found 
himself  almost  surrounded  by  the  enemy ;  and,  as  his  provisions 
were  nearly  exhausted,  he  had  no  course  left  but  to  enter  into  a 
convention  with  general  Gates,  by  which  he  agreed  to  lay  down  his 
arms  (October  17).  His  fighting  men  had  been  reduced  to  3500, 
whilst  Gates  had  upwards  of  13,000  fit  for  duty.  This  capitula- 
tion was  the  turning-point  in  the  American  war.   (Sup.  N.  XXIV.) 

The  news  of  Burgoyne^s  disaster  roused  a  patriotic  spirit  in  £ng- 
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land.  Voluntary  subflcriptions  were  opened,  and  a  sum  was  raised 
suffieient  to  maintain  15,000  soldiers  without  the  aid  of  govern- 
ment. In  France  the  newH  had  a  decisive  effect.  It  was  officially 
announced  to  the  American  envoys  that  Louis  XYI.  was  prepared 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  America ;  and  two  treaties  of 
commerce  and  allianoo  with  that  country  were  signed  at  Paris 
(February  6, 1778). 

Now,  when  it  was  too  late,  lord  North  attempted  measures  of 
conciliation.  He  formally  renounced  the  right  of  the  British  par- 
liament to  tax  America ;  he  appointed  five  commissioners  with  the 
most  ample  powers,  who  were  instructed  to  raise  no  difficulties 
respecting  the  rank  or  legal  position  of  those  who  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  treat  with  them ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  intimated  that 
any  terms  short  of  independence  would  be  conceded.  The  bills 
were  received  by  parliament  with  astonishment  and  dejection ;  but 
no  opposition  was  made,  and  the  royal  assent  was  given  (March 
11,  1778).  Two  days  after,  the  marquis  de  Noailles,  the  French 
ambassador,  delivered  a  note,  couched  in  ironical  and  insulting 
terms,  announcing  the  treaties  concluded  betwe^i  France  and  the 
United  States.  At  this  juncture,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  lord  North 
deserted  his  post.  On  the  very  next  day  he  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  king,  and  advised  him  to  send  for  lord  Chatham  ;  but 
the  king's  mind  was  embittered  against  that  statesman  by  his 
previous  conduct  and  his  groundless  insinuations  of  Bute's  secret 
influence,  which  had  long  ceased  to  exist.  The  king  expressed  his 
determination  not  to  accept  the  services  of  that  '^  perfidious  man,*' 
except  in  a  subordinate  post. 

S  12.  But  the  days  of  Chatham  were  drawing  to  a  close.  Although 
sufl'ering  severely  from  the  gout,  he  was  supported  into  the  house 
by  his  second  son,  William  Pitt,  and  his  son-in-law,  lord  Mahon 
(April  7).  He  had  resolved  to  oppose  a  motion  of  the  duke  of 
Richmond  for  an  address  to  the  king  recommending  peace  and 
the  recognition  of  American  independence;  for,  though  Chatham 
had  always  been  the  warm  advocate  of  conciliation,  he  regarded 
such  a  step  with  the  utmost  abhorrence,  as  a  distnemberment  of 
the  empire,  and  especially  under  present  circumstances,  when  it 
would  seem  to  be  taken  at  the  dictation  of  France.  He  made  a 
speech  against  the  motion,  in  which,  though  traces  of  faltering 
were  sometimes  visible,  flashes  of  his  former  eloquence  seemed  to 
revive  as  if  for  some  grand  and  last  occasion.  He  was  answered 
by  the  duke  of  Richmond ;  and,  as  Chatham  rose  to  reply,  he 
staggered  and  fell  back  in  convabions.  The  peers  crowded  round 
him  with  marks  of  the  deepest  sympathy.  He  was  carried  to  a 
neighbourin|r  house,  where,  with  the  aid  of  a  physidah;  he  rallied 
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ill  aomo  degree,  and  was  conveyed  to  his  liouae  ab  Hayes,  wben, 
after  lingering  a  few.  weeks,  he  expired  (May  11),  in  the  lOih  year 
of  his  age.  Parliament  voted  a  publio  funend,  with  a  monumsiit 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  an  annuity  of  40002.,  to  be  aitached  fiir 
ever  to  the  earldom  of  Chatham,  and  a  sum  of  20,<XX)2.  to  dischargiB 
his  debts. 

The  king  had  prevailed  upon  lord  North  to  continue  in  office ; 
and  the  ministry  was  strengtheooed  in  tha  House  of  Xiords.by  con- 
ferring the  great  seal  upon  Thurlow. 

§  Id.  The  Amwicans  had  been  encouraged  by  the  Freodi  alli- 
ance, and  by  the  retreat  of  sir  Henry  Clinton  from  Philadelphia  to 
New  York ;  and  congress  refused  to  hold  any  conference  with  lord 
North's  commissioners  unless  the  British  fleets  and  armies  were 
first  withdrawn  from  America,  or  unless  at  all  .events  the  indepen* 
denoo  of  the  United  States  was  acknowledged — conditions  wikich 
were  of  course  inadmissible ;  and  all  communications  were  conse- 
quently broken  off  (June  17).  In  July  a  French  fleet  of  12  ships 
of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  under  count  d'Estaing,  sppeared  off  the 
coast  of  America.  This  summer,  Clinton  reduced  the  whole  ]xo- 
vince  of  G-eorgia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  for  .the  most  part 
loyally  inclined.  By  orders  from  honve,  5000  of  his  troops  had 
been  deitached,  and  effected  the  conquest  of  St  Lucia,  St  Pierre, 
and  Miquelon ;  but»  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  took  Dominica. 

Several  actipns  were  fought  in  theChannel,  where  admiral  Keppd 
commanded  the  English  fleet.  In  July  a  general  engagement  took 
place  off  Ushant  The  French  fleet,  under  d'Orvilliers,  was  much 
superior  in  force ;  but  the  action  was  indecisive,  and  the  respective 
fleets  retir^  to  Brest  and  Plymouth.  Keppel  had  signalled. sir 
Hugh  Palliser,  his  second  in  command,  to  bear  up  with  his  squad- 
ron and  renew  the  combat ;  but,  Palliser's  ship  being  much  crippled, 
he  was  unable  to  comply.  Both  of  these  admirals  had  seats  in 
parliament,  and,  being  political  adversaries,  they  now  began  to 
incriminate  each  other.  Keppel  was  brought  to  a  court-martial  on 
charges  made  agunst  him  by  Palliser,  and  after  a  trial  of  32  days 
was  honourably  acquitted.  As  he  was  the  popular  favourite,  all 
London  was  illuminated  on  his  acquittal,  whilst  Palliser  was  burnt 
in  effigy.  The  latter,  having  demanded  a  court-martial  on  himself, 
wsfl  also  acquitted. 

In  the  next  summer  (1779),  Spain  joined  France  in  the  war  against 
England;  and  maniffstoes  were  published,  both  at  Paris  and 
Madrid,  containing  long  statements  of  alleired  grievances.  In 
answer  to  the  former,  Gibbon  the  historian  drew  up  a  Memoire 
Jwttficatif,  which,  though  not  exactly  official,  was  circulated  in 
the  different  courts  of  Europe  as  a  state  paper.    The  combined 
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Sputiiah  and  French  fleets  amounted  to  66  aidl  of  thtf  line,  besides 
fiogatee  and  other  smaller  Tessels.  The  French  began  to  threaten 
an  invasion,  and  50,000 :  men  were  spread  along  the  coast  of 
France,  from  Hayre  to  St.  Malo.  The  threat,  as  ttsualj  created 
considerable. ahum  in  England,  which  was  perhaps  all  that  was 
contemplated.  Sir  Chades  Hardy,  who  now  commanded  the 
English  fleet^.had  only  38  i^ips,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to 
remain  on  the  defensive;  but  dissensions  broke  out  between 
the  enemy's  admiralff  about  tbe  mode  of  conducting  the  war,  and, 
the  Spaidsh  commander  having  retired  into  port,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  French  admiral  to  follow  his  example.  It  was 
at  thia  time  that  Paul  Jones,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  but  hold- 
ing a  commission  in  the  American  service,  appeared  ofif  the  eastern 
coast  of  Scotland,  with  three'  small  ships  of  war  and  one  armed 
brigantine.  He  attacked  our  Baltic  fleet,  captured  the  Serapis  and 
the  Soarhorough  that  were  convoying  it  (September  23),  and  carried 
hia  prizes  to  Holland.  He  then  appeaifed  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and 
filled  Edinburgh  with  alarm  and  humiliation,  till  a  steady  wes^ 
wind  blew  him  out  of  the  Firth.    (Supplement,  Note  XXV.) 

The  war  was  now  raging  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe.  The 
Spaniards  formed  the  siege  of  Gibraltar;  the  French  made  an 
attempt  upon  Jersey,  took  Senegal  in  Africa,  but  lost  Goree.  In 
the  West  Indies,  D'Estaing,  in  the  absence  of  admiral  Byron,  redttced 
St.  Vincent  and  Grenada  (July  4,  1779) ;  but  an  attempt  which 
he  made,  in  conjunction  with  some  American  land  forces,  on 
Savannah,  the  c^tal  of  Georgia,  was  repulsed. 

f  14..  The  year  1780  is  memorable  for  the  **  No  popery  riots" 
excited. by.  lord  George  Gordon.  To  explain  their  origin  it  will  be 
necessary  to  remember  that,  in  1778,  sir  G^rge  Savile  had  pro- 
ciu-ed  the  repeal  of  a  very  severe  act  against  the  Roman  catholics, 
passed  in  1699  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  priests  that  came 
over  to  England  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  By  this  law  priests  or 
Jesuits  exercising  their  functions,  or  teaching,  were  liable  to  im- 
prisonment for  life ;  and  all  catholics  who  within  six  months  after 
attaining  the  age  of  18  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy,  and  to  subscribe  the  declarations  against  transubstantia- 
tion  and  the  worship  of  saints,  were  declared  incapable  of  purchasing, 
inheriting,  or  holding  landed  property,  which  passed,  during  their 
lives,  to  their  next  of  kin  who  happened  to  be  protestants.  The 
very  severity  of  this  law  had  rendered  it  inoperative,  yet  its 
repeal  excited  among  the  more  bigoted  protestants,  especially 
in  Scotland,  and  among  the  English  populace,  the  most  violent 
animosity.  Protestant  associations  were  formed,  both  in  Enghnd 
and  Scotland ;  and  h)rd  Geoiga  Gordon*  a  younger  son  of  the  dak6 
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of  Gordon,  a  young  man  of  turbolenfe  temper,  fond  of  notoriety* 
but  without  either  ability  or  principle,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  movement.  He  made  many  silly  and  violent  speeches 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  insinuate 
that  the  king  himself  was  at  heart  a  Boman  catholic.  On 
June  2  he  assembled  a  vast  mob  in  St.  George's  Fields^  to 
accompany  him  to  the  House  with  a  petition  against  the  recent 
changes  in  the  penal  laws.  Many  of  the  members  of  both  Houses 
were  insulted  and  ill-treated ;  the  mob  broke  into  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  knocking  violently  at  the  door,  shouted 
out  **  No  popery  I "  while  lord  George  at^seared  at  the  top  of  the 
gallery  stairs  to  encourage  and  incite  them.  There  was  then  no 
organized  police ;  but  lord  Norlh,  who  displayed  the  utmost  courage 
and  firmness,  privately  sent  for  a  detaohment  of  the  Gnatda. 
Colonel  Murray,  a  kinsman  of  lord  (xeorge,  drew  his  sword  and 
threatened  to  run  him  through  the  body  if  any  one  of  the  mob 
entered  the  House.  The  Guaods  arrived  and  cleared  the  lobby.  Lord 
George  Gordon*s  proposal  for  immediate  deliberation  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  192  to  G,  and  the  rioters  dispersed,  but  not  before  they 
had  burnt  the  chapels  of  the  Sardinian  and  Bavarian  legations.  On 
the  following  day  (Saturday)  the  mob  was  tolerably  quiet ;  but  on 
Sunday  the  blue  cockades  reassembled  in  great  numbers,  and  burnt 
two  or  three  catholic  chapels.  On  Monday  more  chapels  were 
burnt,  as  well  as  the  house  of  sir  George  Savile  in  Leicester  Fields. 
On  Tuesday,  lord  George  haviog  appeared  in  the  House  with  a  blue 
cockade,  colonel  Herbert  desired  him  to  remove  it,  or  threatened  to 
remove  it  himself.  For  some  days  the  mob  were  in  possession  of 
London.  Fiercer  spirits  had  now  appeared — ^men  who  thirsted  for 
plunder  and  revolution.  On  Tuesday  evening  Newgate  was  broken 
open,  the  prisoners  to  the  number  of  300  were  released,  and  the 
building,  lately  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  140,000^.,  was  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  smouldering  ruins.  Clerkenwell  was  also  entered,  and  the  housoa 
of  three  or  four  magistrates  were  destroyed.  Towards  midnight  tha 
mob  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  lord  Mansfield  in  Bloomsbury- 
square,  destroyed  all  hii  furniture,  and  his  valuable  library,  con* 
taining  letters  which  he  had  been  collecting  nearly  60  years,  with 
the  view  of  writing  the  history  of  his  times.  Lord  and  lady  Mans- 
field had  barely  time  to  escape  by  the  back  door.  On  June  7  tho 
riot  was  at  its  height  All  the  shops  were  shut,  the  mob  were  un- 
controlled masters,  and  most  of  tho  prisons  were  forced  and  their 
inmates  released.  The  magistrates  seemed  paralyzed.  Eennett,the 
lord  mayor,  displayed  a  great  dereliction  of  duty,  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  prosecuted  and  convicted ;  while  '^^'^^rman  Wilkes,  on 
the  contrary,  was  active  in  suppressing  the  tumult.  The  king  him* 
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self  showed  the  greatest  resolution  on  this  occasion.  Having 
assembled  a  council,  he  caused  a  proclamation  to  be  issued  warning 
the  people  to  keep  within  doors,  and  intimating  that  the  military 
had  instructions  to  act  without  waiting  for  orders  from  the  civil 
magistrates.  That  night  London  bore  the  aspect  of  a  place  taken 
by  storm.  In  various  quarters  parties  of  soldiers  fired  upon  the 
mob,  and  the  fire  was  sometimes  returned ;  people  might  be  seen 
removing  their  goods  in  haste  and  alarm  from  the  numerous  houses 
which  had  been  set  on  fire ;  and  the  streets  resounded  with  the 
groans  and  yells  of  the  wounded  and  the  drunken.  Nearly  500 
persons  were  killed  or  wounded.  But  the  riot  was  at  an  end :  next 
day  London  was  tranquil.  Lord  George  Gordon  was  apprehended 
on  the  9th,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  of  which  he  was  acquitted ;  bnt  at  last  he  died,  mad,  in 
Newgate,  a  prisoner  on  another  charge  (1793).  Shortly  afterwards  59 
of  the  rioters  were  convicted,  of  whom  21  were  executed.  On  this 
occasion  Wedderbum,  the  solidtor-general,  was  made  chief  justice 
of  the  common  pleas,  with  the  title  of  lord  Loughborough,  his 
predecess(Mr,  sir  William  de  Grey,  having  resigned  in  alarm.' 

§  15.  Admiral  dr  George  Rodney  gained  a  signal  victory  this 
year  (January  16)  over,  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent. 
Eight  Spanish  ships  were  taken  or  destroyed,  and  only  four  of 
their  fleet  escaped  into  Cadiz.  He  had  previously  captured  a  rich 
Spanish  convoy  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  But  the  Spaniards  amply 
avenged  their  losses  by  intercepting,  off  the  Azores,  our  East  and 
West  India  fleets,  which  had  been  sent  to  sea  with  a  convoy  of 
only  two  men-of-war.  .  These  escaped,  but  nearly  60  sail  of 
merchantmen,  freighted  with  valuable  cargoes,  were  carried  into 
Cadiz.  Besides  her  declared  enemies,  England  had  now  to  contend 
with  the  neutral  powers,  who,  under  cover  of  their  flags,  supplied 
our  enemies  with  warlike  stores.  Our  first  quarrel  on  this  accoimt 
was  with  the  Dutch ;  and  in  February  the  empress  Cathflrine  of 
Russia  issued  a  declaration  to  the  belligerent  courts,  in  which  it 
was  insLsted  that  free  ships  make  free  goods ;  that  no  goods  are 
contraband,  except  those  declared  such  by  treaty;  and  that 
blockades  to  be  acknowledged  must  be  effective.  This  declaration 
became  the  basis  of  the  **  armed  neutrality  "  subsequently  estab- 
lished between  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  to  which  Holland 
and  Prassia,  and  eventually  Spain  and  France,  also  acceded.  Its 
object  was  to  support  the  claims  of  neutrals,  if  necessary,  by  force 
of  arms.  Thus  all  the  more  powerful  nations  of  Europe  seemed 
arrayed  against  England,  if  not  actively,  at  all  events  in  sullen 
and  indirect  hostility.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Dutch  were 
added  to  the  number.    On  board  an  American  packet  that  had 
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been  cuptuied*  there  wa«  found  among  l  tho  papers  of*  Mr.  Laurens, 
an  envoy  to  Holland,,  the  plan  of  an  alliance i>et ween  Ildiand'and 
America,  dated  as  far  back  as  .September,  1778.  Bdnoastranoes 
and  negoctations  ensued;  and.  on  J>ecember  20,  1780,  war  was 
declared  against  the  Dutch. 

During  this  year's  campaign  in  America,  sir  Henry  Clinton 
suGoeedediti  taking  CharlestCHi' after  Ji  protcacted  siege  (May  12). 
All  the  American  naTal  force-  at. that  plaoe  was  destroyed  or 
seized  by  admiral  Arbuthnot,  and  400  guns  and  a  great  quantity 
of  stores  were  captured.  On  .the*  news  that  a  French,  fleets 
with  ia  considerable  number  of  troops  an  board,  hrd  sailed  for 
New  England,  Clinton  re-embarked  for  New  York  with  &  por* 
tion  of  his  force,  leaving  lord  Oomwallia,  with  about  400O  men, 
to  hold  Charleston  and  South  Carolina,  and.  if  pbssiUer  to  subdue 
North  Carolina.  General  (xates.was  now  aiqiroaching  with  a  cob* 
siderable  army;  and  on  August  16.  an  engagement  ensued  at 
Camden,  in  which  the  Americans  were  c<mipletely  routed  and 
dispersed.  With  the  loss  of  all  their  baggage.  The  French  .ex^ 
pedition.  against  New  England  appeared  off  Rhode  Island  in  July ; 
but  admiral  Arbuthnot,  having  been  reinforced  by  admiral  Qraves, 
blockaded  the  Fi^ench  in  Newport  harbourduring  the  remainder  of 
th&year.  Clinton  had  now  arrived  at  a  just  appreciation  of  the  war. 
He  perceived  that  his  force  was  not  strong  enough,  by  some 
thousands,  effectually  to  reduce  the  revolted  provinces;  and  he  wrote 
home  to  that  effect,  at  the  same  time  tendering  his  resignation. 

The  campaign  in  America  ceased  in  the  next  year  (17S1),  though 
the  war  was  not  absolutely  terminated.  The  last  action,  at  Ewtaw 
Springs,  about  60  miles  from  Charleston,  fought  on  September  8, 
was  one  of  the  sharpest  of  the  whole  war.  The  American  artillery 
was  taken  and  retaken  several  times,  and  several  hundreds  of  men 
were  slain.  Notwithstanding  their  great  inferiority  in  numbers,  the 
English,  who  were  commanded  by  colonel  Stewart,  remained 
masters  of  the  field ;  yet,  in  spite  of  their  victory,  they  were  obliged 
to  retreat  to  Charleston  Neck,  and  the  Americans  recovered  the 
greater  part  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  To  increase  the  dis* 
proportion  between  the  two  oombatants,  the  count  de  Grasse  now 
arrived  from  the  West  Indies  with  28  sail  of  the  line  and  about 
4000  troops.  Sir  Samuel  Hood  had  followed  him  with  only  14 
ships ;  but,  being  reinforced  by  admiral  Graves  with  five  ships,  he 
brought  the  French  to  an  action  off  the  coast  of  Virginia  (Sep- 
tem  bcr  5) .  1 1  pro v ed  indecisive,  and  both  fleets  retired — ^the  Eng- 
lish to  New  York,  the  French  to  the  Chesapeake,  where  De  Grasec 
landed  the  troops  intended  for  the  Ainericars.    (Sup.  N.  XXVI.) 

Lord  Cornwallis,  with  only  7000  men,  took  up  a  position  at  tho 
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Iiftlf-fdrtified  village  of  Yo^k  Town,  mirrounded  hy  An  nrmy  of  18,000 
tti0D,'With  60  or  60  pieces  of  aitilleiy,  commRiided  by*  Washington', 
La  Fayette,  and  St.  Bimon.  The  bombardment  commeneed  on 
October  9.  By  the  14th  two  redonbts  had  b^B  carried,  and  the 
town  more  eloseiy  Inreated.  A  b  all  relief  or  eBcape"  was  impossible, 
CornwaUis  waa  now  obUged  to  capitnlat^  and  he  obtained  certain 
honoorft  of  war  (Octob^  19).  With  this  capitulation  the  American 
war  may  be  said  to  have  ceased^  ' 

.  §  1^.  In  other  qnarters  the  BH<Mi  were  more  successfnl.  In 
the  West  Indies  admiral  Bodney  captnred  the  Dutch  island  of 
Bt.'Ettstatitts,.  with  an  immense  amount  of  property  and  ships 
(February  3, 1781).  The  Dutdh  shipping  lying  at  Demerara  and 
Sssequibo  was  also  captured  by  English-  privateers,  and  these 
settlements  were  surrendered  to  the  govem{»r  of  Barbadees.  On 
August  5,  admiral  Hyde  Parker,  convoying- a  fleet  from  the  Baltic, 
fell  in  with  a  Dutch  fleet  and  convoy  off  the  Dogger  Bank;  bat 
though  the  Dutch  admiral,  Zoutman,  was  beaten,  and  bore  away 
fbr  the  Texd,  Parker  was  in  no  condition  to  pursue  (November  27). 
Gkneral  Eliott  made  a  vigorous  sortie  from  Gibraltar,  and  succeeded 
in  destroying  the  immense  batteries  raised  by  the  Spaniards.  But 
these  successes  did  little  to  rdieve  the  geneml  despondency.  Tobngu 
was  taken  by  the  French,  and  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius  was  re- 
captured by  the  marquis  de  Bouill^  (Novcniber  26).  Demerara 
and  Essequibo  were  lost,  together  with  St.  Eitt's,  Nevis,  and 
Montsermt;  so  that  of  all  the  Leeward  Islands  England  retained 
only  Barbadoes  and  Antigua.  These  misfortunes  were  crowned  iy 
the  surrender  of  Minorca  (February  6, 1782),  after  an  heroic  defence^ 
and  when,  chiefly  from  the  ravages  of  disease,  only  about  700  nica 
were  left  fit  for  duty. 

Parliament  met  on  November  27, 1781.  On  February  27, 1782, 
general  Conway  carried  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons 
against  any  further  attempts  to  reduce  the  insurgent  colonies ;  and 
subeequently  an  address  to  the  king,  that  whosoever  should  advise 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  should  be  regarded  as  enemies  of  the 
throne  and  the  nation.  On  March  15,  the  ministry  escaped  a  vote 
of  non-confidence,  proposed  by  sir  John  Rous,  only  by  a  majority  of 
nine,  and  lord  North  announced  his  resignation  four  days  after.  The 
maiquess  of  Rockingham  now  became  prime  minister  a  second  time, 
with  lofd  John  Cavendish  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  admiral 
viscount  Keppel  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  the  duke  of  Richmond 
master  of  the  ordnance,  the  earl  of  Sfaelburne  and  Mr.  Fox  secre- 
taries of  state,  and  general  Conway  commander-in-chief.  The  tory 
chancellor,  lord  Thurlow,  retained  the  seals  (March  27).  Burke 
was  not  admitted  into  the  cabinet,  but  was  made  paymaster  of  the 
forces ;  and  a  small  appointment  was  conferred  upon  his  son. 
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In  the  preceding  year  two  young  men  of  distinguished  ability  had 
entered  on  their  political  career :  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  and 
William  Pitt,  the  second  son  of  lord  Chatham.  Sheridan's  maiden 
speech  was  a  failure.  Rtt's  first  address,  on  the  contrary,  was  that 
of  a  practised  orator,  and  was  received  with  applause  and  warm 
congratulations,  even  by  his  opponente.  Sheridan  accepted  the 
place  of  under-secretary  of  state  in  the  new  ministry.  A  choice 
of  some  of  the  smaller  posts  was  offered  to  Pitt,  but,  though  he  was 
only  23  years  of  age,  he  had  ahready  declared  in  the  House  <^ 
Commons  that  he  would  not  accept  any  subordinate  position. 

The  ministry  were  embarrassed  at  the  outset  by  the  state  of 
Ireland,  where  great  discontent  prevailed  on  account  of  commercial 
restnctions.  The  catholic  question  had  not  yet  arisen,  but  tho 
question  of  the  independence  of  the  Irish  parliament  was  agitated 
with  great  warmth.  Henry  Grattan,  the  eloquent  leader  of  the 
opposition,  was  a  protestant.  On  April  16, 1782,  he  carried  an  address 
to  the  crown,  declaratory  of  the  legislative  independence  of  tho 
Irish  houses.  Such  an  independence  was  clearly  an  ( nomaly, 
which  might  lead  to  the  greatest  practical  inconvenience,  if,  for 
instance,  the  Irish  parliament  should  vote  for  peace  with  a  foreign 
country  against  which  England  had  declared  war.  The  English 
ministers  could  not  but  perceive  this  glaring  evil ;  but  the  present 
state  of  the  country  rendered  a  breach  with  Ireland  highly  inex- 
pedient, and  Fox  carried  a  motion  (May  17)  which,  by  repealing 
the  act  6  Geo.  L,  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
legislature.  The  gratitude  of  the  Irish  was  unbounded.  They 
immediately  passed  a  vote  to  raise  20,000  seamen,  and  th^ 
prevailed  upon  Grattan  to  accept  60,000Z.  for  himself. 

The  question  of  parliamentary  reform  had  now  begun  to  excite 
considerable  attention  in  England.  It  had  been  warmly  advocated 
by  lord  Chatham ;  and  Pitt,  who  took  up  his  father^s  views  on  this 
subject,  moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  re- 
presentation. Opinions  were  divided  in  the  cabinet,  but  the  motion 
was  negatived  in  the  commons  by  20  votes  (May  7).  Some 
measures  of  reform  were  introduced  by  the  ministry,  such  as  a  bill 
to  prevent  revenue  officers  from  voting  at  elections,  and  another 
forbidding  contractors  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Burke  car- 
ried a  bill  by  which  many  useless  offices  were  abolished,  the  pension- 
list  was  reduced,  and  the  amount  of  secret-service  money  limited. 

§  17.  On  April  12, 1782,  admiral  Rodney  succeeded  in  bringing 
to  an  engagement  the  French  fleet  under  De  Grasse,  which,  with  a 
large  body  of  troops  on  board,  had  sailed  from  Martinique  to  attack 
Jamaica.  Each  fleet  consisted  of  upwards  of  30  ships  of  the  line. 
The  action  lasted  nearly  11  hours,  and  was  desperately  contested. 
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but  ended  ia  th9  decisive  victory  of  the  English.  The  VUle  de 
Pari$,  carrying  admiral  De  Grasse's  flag,  the  largest  ship  in  the 
French  navy,  was  taken,  together  with  four  moro  first-rate  vessels, 
and  another  was  snnk.  Admiral  Hood  captured  two  more  as  they 
were  retreating.  Owing  to  the  French  vessels  being  crowded  with 
troops,  they  are  said  to  have  lost  8000  killed  and  6000  wounded, 
whilst  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  English  did  not  exceed  1100  men. 
In  the  VUle  de  Paris  were  36  chests  of  money  to  pay  the  soldiers^ 
and  their  whole  train  of  artillery  was  on  board  the  other  captured 
shipst. .  The  remainder  of  the  French  fleet  were  scatte^,  and  could 
not  contrive  to  reunite.  Thus  was  Jamaica  saved.  The  ministry 
had  just  before  sent  out  orders  recalling  Rodney,  with  every  mark 
of  coolness  and  almost  disgrace ;  but  they  now  found  themselves 
called  upon  to  reward  him  with  a  barony  and  a  pension.  An  Irish 
barony  was  bestowed  on  Hood. 

Negociations  for  a  peace  had  already  been  opened  at  Paris.  Dr. 
Frsnklin,  the  American  minister  there,  refused  to  treat  on  any  other 
terms  than  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
to  which  also  he  at  first  added  a  demand  for  the  cession  of  Canada. 
In  the  midst  of  these  n<^ociations  lord  Rockingham  died  (July  1). 
The  king  now  sent  for  the  earl  of  Shelbume,  who  accepted  the  office 
of  flrst  lord  of  the  treasury,  upon  which  many  of  the  ministry, 
including  Fox,  lord  John  Cavendish,  the  duke  of  Portland,  Burke, 
and  Sheridan,  resigned.  Under,  lord  Shelbume,  Pitt  became  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  Thonuis  Townshend  and  lord  Grantham 
secretaries  of  state. 

The  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  again  swept  the  Channel 
this  summer,  yet  lord  Howe,  with  a  far  inferior  force,  contrived  to 
screen  from  them  the  East  and  West  India  merchantmen  convoyed 
by  sir  Peter  Parker.  After  Howe's  return  to  Portsmouth,  the  Boyal 
Qeo'gcy  of  106  guns,  reckoned  the  first  ship  in  the  British  navy, 
having  been  laid  slightly  on  her  side  in  order  to  stop  a  leak,  was 
capsized  at  Spithead  by  a  squall.  As  all  her  ports  were  open,  she 
sank  immediately.  Most  of  the  crew  were  drowned,  with  many- 
women  and  children  who  had  come  on  board,  as  well  as  admiral 
Kempenfeldt,  who  was  writing  in  his  cabin  (August  29) 
Rodney's  prizes  also,  including  the  VUU  de  Paris,  unfortunately 
foundered  on  their  way  home  from  the  West  Indies. 

On  September  11,  lord  Howe  seuled  with  34  ships  of  the  line 
to  relieve  Gibraltar,  which  had  now  endured  a  memorable  siege  of 
more  than  three  years.  It  was  defended  by  sir  George  Eliott,  with 
a  garrison  of  \uoTe  than  6000  men.  They  had  been  relieved  on 
different  occasions  by  admirals  Rodney  and  Darby,  but  were 
xeduoed  at  times  to  such  distress  as  to  feed  on  vegetables  and  even 
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weodfl.  In:  the  .^ring  of  1781  the  ^^nnbandment  wfts  terrible.  It 
ia  computed  that  the  enemy  fired  56,000  balls  and  20,000  eheite 
from,  the  middle  of  April  till  the  end  of  May,  yet  th«  eaaemates 
afforded  so  e&ctual  a  protection  that  only  70  men  wete  killed. 
Thebomhazdment  was. relaxed  during'  the  summer,  but  was  renewed 
again  in  the  autunm.  On  the  night  of  November  26,  Elidtt  nude 
a  sortie  with  2000  men.  The  Spaniards  were  taken,  by  surprise, 
and  fled  on  all  sides ;  their  worka  were  destroyed,  their  guns  spiked, 
their  ammunition  blown  up.  It  was  long  before  the  IxMnbardment 
was  renewed,  and  then  not  with,  the  previous  Tigonr.  Kariy  in 
1762  the  Spaniards  were  enoouxaged  by.  the  airiTal  of  De  Grillon, 
the  victor  of  Ifinorca,  who  assumed  the  chief  command.  The  tot^ 
French  and  Spanish  fioroe  nowcolleoted  before  GihraUar amounted 
to  33,000  men,  witb  170  pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  The  English 
had  likewise  been  reinforced,  and  had  a  gairison  of  7000  men,  with 
80  guns  of  large  caHbre.  The  siege  naw  attracted  the  «yes  of  all 
Europe.  The  oomte  d'Artois  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon  came  from 
Paris  to  share  the  expected  glory  of  its  termination.  King  Charles  of 
Spain  was  accustomed  to  ask  every  momfaig  on  wddng,  '^Is  it 
taken  ?  "and  to  the  invariable  '<  No,"  he  invariably  replied,  ^^  It  will 
be  soon."  De  Crilkii,  deeming  the  land  side  impregnable,  caused 
immaise  floating  batteries  to  be  constructed,  moutited  with  142 
guns ;  and  on  the  morning  of  September  18  a  fire  was  q^ed  on 
the  English  works  at  a  distance  of  about  600  yards,  the  batteries 
on  the  land  side  playing  at  the  same  time.  All  day.  this  terrifie 
bombardment  continued,  but  towards  evening  -the  rod-hot  shot 
from  the  English  batteries  began  to  tell ;  and  before  midnight 
one.  of  the  largest  floatiag  batteries,  as  well  as  the  Spanish  flag-ship 
FoBtora^  was  in  flames.  The  light  served  to  direct  tbo  sim  of  the 
besieged,  and  at  last  every,  one  of  the  battering-ships  was  on  fire. 
The  enemy  bst  1600  men  on  this  occasion.  Soon  afterwards  loid 
Howe  entered  the  bay,  and  the  combined  fleet  did  not  venture  to 
attack  him;  The  siege  was  continued  till  the  peace  in  1783,  but 
only  nominally.  General  Eliott,  on  his  return  to  England  in  1787, 
was  raised,  to  the  peerage  as  lord  Heathfield  of  Gibraltar.* 

§  18«  As  France  and  Spain  seemed  desirous  of  continumg  the  war, 
lordShelfoume  hastened  to  renew  the  negociations  for  a  separate 
treaty  with  America;  and  though  the  terms  of  the  American  alliance 
with  France,  which  had  been  carried  out  in  the  most  liberal  spirit 
by  the  latter  country,  strictly  precluded  a  separate  peace,  yet  as  it 
was  obvious  that  the  continuance  of  the  war  .for  any  object  beyond 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  American  States  could 
serve  only  French  or  Spanish  interests.  Dr.  FTanklin,  and  the. three 

•  Tb«4iae  became  eictincl  on  tlM  deatk  of  Um  faeoad  lofd  IleMlliMd  In  tSlS. 
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other  American  commissioners  in  Paris,  did  not  hesitate  to  respond 
to  the  advances  of  the  British  government.  Articles  were  signed 
nt  Paris  (Ncvember  30, 1782),  the  chief  of  which  were  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  an  advantageous 
;rrangement  of  theip  boundaries,  and  the  concession  of  the  right  of 
fishing,  on  the  banks  of  Newfotindiand.  Great  Britain  recognized 
and  satisfied  the^^laims  of  the  American  loyalists,  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  ten  millionsiterling^  for  losses  of  real  or  personal  property,  and 
of  120,0007.  per  annnm  in  life  annuities  for  loss  of  indome  in  trades 
or  professions— -a  splendid  instance  of  good  faith  after  so- expensive 
a  war.  Many,  however,  withdrew  and  settled  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada,  to  escape  the  hostility  of  their  countrymen.  It  was  not 
till  Jane,  1785,  that  George  HI.  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Adams, 
the  first  minister  ttom  ihe  United  States,  which  naturally  occasioned 
considerable  emotion  on  both  sides.  The  king  received  Mr.  Adams 
with  affability  and  frankness.  He  remarked  that  he  wished  it  to  be 
understood  in  America,  that,  though  he  had  been  the  last  to  consent 
to  a  separation,  he  would  be  the  first  to  welcome  the  friendship  oi. 
the  United  States  as  an  independent  power.    (Sup.  K.  XXVIL) 

During  the  Christmas  recess  the  ministers  exerted  themselves  to 
bring  to  a  close  the  negodatibns  with  France  and  Spain.  The  latter 
power  at  first  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  Gibraltar,  and  lord  Shel- 
bume  seemed  not  unwilling  to  exchange  it  against  Porto  Bico,  whilst 
his  colleagues  required  the  addition  of  Trinidad.  But  since  its  gal- 
lant defence,  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  fixed  on  that  barren  rock : 
and  lord  Shelbume,  perceiving  that  to  cede  it  would  bring  great 
unpopularity  upon  the  ministry,  informed  the  Spaniards  that  no 
terms  would  tempt  him  to  its  surrender.  The  Spanish  court  were 
indignant ;  but>  finding  they  were  not  backed  by  France,  they 
sullenly  acquiesced,  and  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace  between  the 
three  countries  were  signed  at  Versailles  (January  20,  1783). 
Epgland  restored  St.  Lucia  and  ceded  Tobago  to  France>  receiving 
in  return  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat. 
In  Africa  England  yielded  Senegal  and  Qoree,  retaining  Fort  James 
and  the  river  Gambia.  In  India  the  French  recovered  Chanderna- 
gore,  Pondicherry,  Mah^,  and  the  Comptoir  of  Surat.  French  pride 
was  gratified  by  the  abrc^tion  of  the  articles  in  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  relative' to  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk — a  place  which  no 
outlay  could  haver  been  rendered  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  the  line. 

To  Spain  were  ceded  Minorca  and  both  the  Floridas,  while  king 
Charles  guaranteed  to  England  the  right  of  cutting  logwood  within 
certain  boundaries  to  be  hereafter  determined,  and  agreed  to  restore 
the  Bahamas.  Some  months,  after,  a  treaty  was  also  concluded 
Witb  the  Dutch  on  the  basis  of  mutual  restitution  of  cotiqtieBts.     j 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

GEOBGE  III.— CONTmUED.      FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  VERSAILLES  TO  TH« 
PEACE  OF  AMIENS.      A.D.  1783-180 '. 

1.  Coalition  ministr  J.  Fez's  India  Bill.  Pitt  prima  minister.  His  India 
Bill.  Financial  Measures  and  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  Franca. 
§  2.  Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.  Affairs  of  India  till  his 
governor-generalship.  Vote  of  censure  on  lord  Clire.  His  suicide.  §  3. 
Administration  of  Warren  Hastings.  §  4.  His  extortions  in  Oude. 
Charges  against  him.  Result  of  his  iropeackment.  $  5.  The  king** 
illness.  Outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution.  §  6.  Riots  at  Birming- 
ham. Attitude  of  Europe.  State  of  feeling  in  England.  The  French 
declare  war.  §  7.  Campaign  in  Flanders,  insurrection  of  Toulon,  and 
siege  of  that  city.  §  8.  Campaign  of  1794.  Holland  overrun  by  the 
French.  §  9.  Naval  successes.  Lord  Howe*s  victory.  §  10.  Sedition 
in  England.  Expedition  to  Quiberon.  Dutch  colonies  taken.  §  11. 
Alliance  between  France  and  Spain.  Lord  Malmesbury's  negociations. 
Attempted  invasions  of  England.  Bank  Restriction  Act.  §  12.  Battle 
of  Cape  St.  Vincent.  Duncan*s  victory  off  Camperdown.  §  13. 
Mutinies  at  Portsmouth  and  the  Nore.  Threatened  invasion.  §  14. 
Expedition  to  Ostend.  The  French  in  Egypt.  Battle  of  the  Nile. 
Its  consequences.  §  15.  English  and  Russian  expedition  to  Holland. 
The  Helder  taken.  The  duke  of  York  capitulates.  Siege  of  Acre  and 
flight  of  l>onaparte  from  Egypt.  §  16.  Disturbances  in  Ireland.  Irish 
Union.  §  17.  Pitt's  opinions  on  Parliamentary  Reform  and  Catholic 
Emancipation.  Warlike  operations.  The  armed  nentraiity.  §  18. 
Pitt  resigns.  Addington  prime  minister.  Expedition  against  Copen- 
hage'.  Dissolution  of  the  armed  neutrality.  §  19.  Threatened 
invasion,  and  attack  on  Boulogne.  The  French  in  Egypt.  Battle  of 
Alexandria,  and  death  of  Abercromby.  §  20.  The  French  expelled 
from  Egypt.     Peace  of  Amiens. 

{  1.  I'he  war  had  ndded  upwards  of  100  millions  to  the  naMonal 
dflbty  And  the  country  was  so  exhausted  that  il  would  harv 
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difficult  to  send  3000  men  on  any  foreign  expedition.  These  par- 
ticulars, however,  were  not  generally  known ;  and  when  the  condi- 
tions of  the  peace  were  communicated  to  the  parliament,  they  were 
received  by  the  opposition  with  a  storm  of  disapprobatioD.  The 
cession  of  Ghandemagore  and  Pondicherry  was  especially  the  object 
of  animadversion.  The  ministers  having  been  twico  left  in 
minorities  in  the  commons,  lord  Shelburne  resigned.  The  state  of 
parties  rendered  it  difficult  to  form  a  new  administration.  Mr.  Pitt 
declined  the  task,  and  for  some  weeks  a  sprt  of  interregnum 
ensued.  At  length  a  coalition  ministry  was  formed  (April  5, 
1783).  The  duke  of  Portland,  a  man  of  small  abilities,  becamo 
first  lord  <tf  the  treasury.  The  virtual  ministers  were  lord  North 
and  Fox,  the  secretaries  of  state ;  yet  only  a  little  previously  Fox 
had  publicly  declared  that,  if  ever  he  could  be  persuaded  to  act 
with  lord  North,  he  should  consider  himself  worthy  of  eternal 
infamy  1  Their  power,  however,  was  of  no  long  duration.  In 
November  Fox  brought  in  a  bill  to  reform  the  government  of 
India,  which  passed  the  commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  lords. 
The  ministers,  having  a  large  majority  in  the  former  house,  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  resign ;  but  the  king,  who  had  always  viewed 
the  coalition  with  disgust,  sent  messages  to  lord  North  and  Fox 
requiring  them  to  deliver  up  the  seals  (December  18).  Pitt,  in 
his  25th  year,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, now  became  the  head  of  a  ministry,  of  which  the  principal 
members  were  lord  Thurlpw,  lord  chancellor ;  earl  Gower,  president 
of  the  council ;  the  duke  of  Rutland,  privy  seal ;  lord  Carmarthen 
and  lord  Sydney,  secretaries  of  state ;  and  lord  Howe,  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty. 

Pitt,  like  his  predecessors,  was  defeated  in  the  commons,  on  a  bill 
which  he  introduced  to  regulate  the  government  of  India ;  but  he 
resorted  to  a  dissolution,  and  the  elections,  which  took  place  in  April, 
1784,  secured  a  large  majority  for  the  ministry.  In  August  he  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  his  India  bill,  the  main  feature  of  which  was  the 
creation  of  the  Board  of  Control,  consisting  of  six  privy  councillors 
nominated  by  the  king,  who,  with  the  principal  secretaries  of  state 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  were  to  be  commissioners  for 
India,  with  supreme  control  over  the  civil  and  military  government 
and  the  afiairs  of  the  company.  This  double  government  lasted  till 
1858.  Pitt  also  adopted  important  measures  for  remedying  the 
disordered  state  of  the  finances.  He  lowered  the  customs  duties 
and  imposed  various  new  taxes,  amounting  to  nearly  a  million  per 
annum.  His  financial  reform  was  completed,  in  1786,  by  the 
simplification  of  the  indirect  taxes^  namely,  the  customs,  excise,  and 
stamps.    At  the  nme  time,  he  n^gcciatcd  a  treaty  of  oomroeroe 
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wttb  France,  which  had  only  been  incperataon  JoDgeiUMigh  to  isdii* 
cito  the  benefitfl  it  would  have  conferred  on  botiijiatioAti,  vhcniti 
fint-fruiti  wera  blighted  by  the  events  of  1789,  and  the  reaiizaiion  of 
Pittas  policy  was  postponed  till  1860.  He-  was  Ukewise  befora  hi« 
age  in  proposing  (1785)  a  bill  for  a  f^orm  of  parKaaaent^  whkdk 
was  supported  by  some  of  his  opponents,  and  opposed  by  some  of  his 
supporters,  but  was  finally  lost  by  a  majority  of  74. 

George  prince  of  Wales,  the  king^s  eldest  son,  had  attained  his 
majority  in  1783,  when  he  had  a  separate  establishment  assigned 
him,  with  Carlton  House  as  a  residence.  Lilte  other  heirs* 
apparent  of  this  house,  he  had  thiown  himself- in  to  the  ranks  of  the 
opposition,  from  whidi  his  friends  were  chiefly  selected,  as  lord 
North,  Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  Windham,  Erskine,  and  othefs.  By 
hnproving  his  re^dence,  by  losses  ai  the  gaming-table  and  onth^ 
turf,  ad  well  as  by  the  expenses  incident  to  his  station,  and  to  a 
youthful  prince  of  gay  and  vola^uous  habits,  he  had  contracted 
a  large  debt ;  and  such  was  his  distress  that,  in  1786,  an  execution 
was  put  into  his  house  for  the  sum  of' 6007.  The  kingj  whose 
regular  and  moral  habits  led  him  to  Tiew  the  prince's  course  of  life 
with  high  disapprobation,  refused  to  -assist  him,  especially  «s  it 
was  believed  that,  in  Eolation  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  he'  had 
eontractedii  private  marriage  with  M^s.  Fiteberbert,a  Roman  cathaUc 
hidy  of  great  personal  charms,  correct  conduct,  and  elegant  manners. 
The  prince  was  obliged  to  reduce  his  establishment,  sell  his  hoi8e% 
and  suspend  the  works  at  Carlton  House.  At  length  the  prince's 
embarrassments  T^ere  forced  upon  the  n(y^6e'  of  Mr.  Pitt  by  the 
opposition ;  and,  to  aToid  a  threatened  motion  upon  the  subject,  the 
king  instructed  the  minister  to  propose,  on  the  understanding  that 
the  prince  would  reform  his  expenditure,  an  increase  of  10,000^.  per 
annum  to  his  income,  together  with  the  sum  of  161,0001.  for  the 
discharge  of  his  debts,  and  20,0001.  fbr  the  works  at  Carlton  House. 

§  2.  In  1786  Burke  brought  forward  his  Celebrated  impeachment 
of  Warren  Hastings.  To  understand  this  subject  it  will  be  neces- 
sary briefly  to  resume  the  history  of  India  from  an  earlier'  period** 
Great  disorder  had  previuled  diving  the  absence  of  CliYe.  The 
government  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Yansittart,  who  was 
by  no  means  competent  to  conduct  it.  The  native  princes  cCuld  no 
longer  be  kept  in  subjection ;  the  servants  of  the  company  were 
amassing  great  wealth  by  bribery  and  extortion,  whilst  the  coni^ 
pany  Itself  was  on  the  verge  of  baiikruptcy.  In  May,  1765,  lord 
Clive  again  landed  at  Calcutta,  having,  after  an  arduous  strag^e; 
obtained  the  appointment  of-  governor  and  icommander*hi-chief  in 
Bengal.    As  yet  there  was  no  central  government ;  and  the  three 
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presidencies  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  were  in  a  state  of 
rivalry,  Clive  first  applied  himself  to  remedy  the  abuses  in  the 
Company's  service.  He  made  the  civil  officers  bind  therascltefi  in 
writing  to  accept  no  more  presents  from  the  native  princes ;  and 
he  ordered  the  military  to  relinquish  the  double  hatta,  or  additional 
allowances,  granted  to  them  by  Meer  Jaffier  after  the  battle  of 
Plassy.  This  order  produced  a  mutiny.  Nearly  200  officers,  and 
among  them  sir  Robert  Fletcher,  the  second  in  command,  conspired 
to  throw  up  their  commissions  on  the  same  day.  Clive  immediately 
repalicd  to  the  camp  at  Monghir;  and,  having  assembled  the  OiBcera, 
pointed  out  to  them  the  guilt  of  their  conduct,  declared  his  resolu- 
lion  to  suppress  the  mutiny,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  the  mutineers 
by  other  officers  from  Madras,  or  even  by  the  clerks  and  civil 
servants  of  the  company.  He  then  ra«hiered  sir  R.  Fletcher,  and 
caused  the  ringleaders  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  Calcuttar'  for  trial. 
The  rest  now  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  recal  their  resignations — 
a  request  which  was  in  most  instance  granted,  but  only  as  on  act 
of  grace  and  favour,  whilst  the  vacancies  were  supplied  by  a  judiciouA 
promotion  of  subalterns.  Clive  also  placed  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
company  on  a  satisfactory  footing ;  aild  he  procured  from  6hah 
Alum,  emperor  of  Delhi,  a  deed  conferring  on  them  the  sold 
administration  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Behar.  ClivA 
returned  to  England  in  January,  1767. 

In  his  absence  afifairs  again  went  wrong.  In  the  Madras  presi- 
dency, Hyder  Ali,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Mysore,  the  most 
daring  and  skilful  enemy  the  English  bad  ever  encountered  in  India, 
finding  his  advances  neglected  by  the  company,  joined  the  Mahrattft 
chieftains,  threatened  the  capital  itself,  and  extorted  an  advantageoult 
peace.  The  company's  trade  suffered  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  the 
-spring  of  1769,  India  stock  fell  60  per  cent.  In  1770  Bengal  Avas 
afflicted  by  a  famine,  which  is  computed  to  have  carried  off  one-third 
vif  the  inhabkants.  The  disasters  and  misrule  iii  India,  and  the 
declining  state  of  the  company's  afiairs,  at  length  attracted  the 
attention  of  government,  and  committees  of  inquiry  were  appointed 
in  1772.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  lord  North,  by  the 
act  called  the  Regulating  Act,  made  several  reforms  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  company,  both  with  regard  to  the  court  at  homo  and 
the  management  of  affairs  in  India.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
of  this  act  was,  that  the  governor  of  Bengal  was  invested  -With 
authority  over  the  other  presidencies,  and  with  the  title  of  gotetoof- 
general  of  India,  but  was  himself  subjected  to  the  control  of  his 
council.  Warren  Hastings,  who  h^  been  appointed  to  the  goyefn- 
ment  o{  Bengal  in  the  previous  year,  waa  the  first  gdvemor-gi^Beml 
oflxKlia. 

2» 
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In  the  same  year  general,  at  that  time  colonel,  Burgoyne,  a  soldier 
who  had  seen  little  seryice,  moved  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  man  who 
had  established. our  empire  in  the  East  Olive's  wealth,  and  hia 
magnificent  seat  at  .Glai]emont,  had  attracted  envy ;  and  there  were 
questionable  circiunstances  in  his  extmordinary  career.  He  had, 
in  his  pubUc  capacity,  fought  deceit  with  its  own  weapons.  He 
had  sanctioned  the  forgery  of  admiral  Watson's  signature  in  order 
to  deceive  the  traitor  Omichund,  who  had  threatened  to  reveal 
the.  conspiracy,  to  dethrone  Surajah  Dowlah.  But  Olive  derived  no 
private  advantage  from  the  act.  This  and  other  matters  were 
objected  to.  him,  whilst  all  his  eminent  services  were  forgotten 
or  overlooked.  Burgoyne  carried  the  first  part  of  his  resolutions, 
aiming  certain  matters  of  fact  that  had  been  proved  against 
Olive;  the  second  part,  censuring  him  .fur  having  abused  his 
powers,,  was  negatived;  and,  on  the  motion  of  Wedderburn,  it 
was  unanimously  added  to  the  resolutions  carried,  *'  that  Robert, 
lord  Olive,  did  at  the  same  time  render  great  and  meritorious 
services  to  his  country.*'  But  the  taunts  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected  had  sunlj:  deep. into  his  mind^  he  was  accustomed  to 
complain  that  he  had  been  examined  like  a  sheep-stealer ;  and  his 
melancholy  temperament,  wl4ch  even  in  early  youth  had  displayed 
itself  in  an  attempt  at  suicide,  now  further  aggravated  by  ill  health 
and  perhaps  also  by  a  life  of  inaction,  led  him  to  iay  violent  hands 
on  himself  (November  22,  1774),  before  he  had  attained  his  50th 
year.* 

.  §  3.  The  administration  of  Warren  Hastings  was  able  and 
vigorous.  He  reformed  and  improved  the  revenues  of  India;  he 
transferred  the  government  of  Bengal  to  tht  company,  leaving  only 
a  phantom  of  power  at  Moorshedabad ;  he  resumed  the  possession 
of  .Allahabad  and  Oorah,  and  discontinued  the  tribute  to  Shah 
Alum.  But  his  measures  for  replenishing  the  company's  treasury 
were  not  always,  scrupulous.  The  vizier  of  Oude  being  desirous  of 
subjugating  the  neighbouring  country  of  Kohilcund,  Hastings  did 
&ot  hesitate  to  lend  him  some  British  bayonets  for  that  purpose,  in 
consideration,  when  the  conquest  was  acomplished,  of  a  payment  of 
40  lacs  of  rupees.  The  measures  of  Hastings  were  impeded  and 
disconcerted  by  his  council.  In  October,  1774,  general  Olavering, 
colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Philip  Francis  arrived  in  India,  having 
been  appointed  members  of  the  govemor-genf^ral's  council  These 
men  were  utterly  ignorant  of  Indian  affair^  yet  they  united  in 
.toppgsing  every  measure  of  Hastings.    Francis  was  their  leader, 

"  *  HU  son'was 'created  an  English  iMiroQ  I  the  ftfmlly  of  Herbert.  His  desoendsnlB 
fn  ITM.  ind  Mil'Fbwto  in^  ISM^  frnvtn^  Mnmed  tin  nane  of  Herteit  iMtttvl  «r 
nitfrlc^  til*  slAfrr  «f  tke  UM  ml  or  I  CUw^ 
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and  he  and  his  confederates  formed  the  majority  of  the  council, 
which  consisted,  hesides  them,  only  of  Hastings  himself  and  Mr. 
BarwelL  Thus  they  were  able  to  control  all  the  steps  of  the 
governor,  and  to  wrest  from  him  his  patronage ;.  nay,  they  even 
took  steps  to.  bring  him  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  corruption,  but 
Hastings  refused  to  submit  to  their  jurisdiction.  He  afterwards 
prosecuted  in  the  supreme  court  some  of  the  natives  who  had  been 
incited  to  accuse. him;  and  in  August,  1775,  one  of  them,  the 
Bajah  Nuncomar,  was  hanged.  By  this  decisive  step  Hastings 
recovered  the  respect  of  the  natives,  of  which  the  conduct  of  the 
council  had  deprived  him. 

After  the  death  of  colonel  Monson,in  September,  1776,  Hastings 
recovered  his  authority  in  the  counoij,  by  virtue  of  his  casting  vote. 
Attempts  were  made  both  in  India  and  at  homo  to  deprive  him  of 
the  government,  but  without  success;  and  when  the  war  with 
France  broke  out  in  1778,  it  waa  felt,  even  by  his  enemies,  that 
his  great  abilities  could  not  be  spared.  It  was  under  his  auspices, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  sir  Hector  Munro,  that  Chandemagore, 
Pondicherry,  and  the  other  French  settlements  in  India,  were 
captured.  An  expedition  against  the  Mahratta  chiefs  proved  not 
so  fortunate.  The  British  force,  hemmed,  in  at  .Wargaum,  was 
pbliged  to  capitulate,  on  condition  of  restoring  all  the  conquests 
*  made  from  the  Mahrattas  since  1756.  All  India  seemed  now  in  a 
conspiracy  against  us.  Hyder  Ali  availed  himself  of  our  entangle- 
ment with  the  Mahrattas  to  overrun  the  Madras  presidency ;  and 
a  body  of  3000  of  our  troops,  under  colonel  Baillie,  was  surprised 
and  cut  to  pieces.  Munro,  at  the  head  of  5000  more,  only  saved 
himself  by  a  precipitate  flight.  All  the  open  country  lay  at  Hyder's 
mercy ;  and  the  smoke  of  the  burnlag  .villages  around  struck  alann 
into  the  capital  itself.  At  this  juncture  Hastings  signally  displayed 
his  genius  and  presence  of  mind.  He  immediately  abandoned  his 
favourite  scheme  of  the  Mahratta  war,  and,  conceding  to  the  chiefs 
the  main  points  at  issue,  tendered  offers  not  only  of  peace  but  even 
of  alliance.  He  then  despatched  every  available  soldier  in  Bengal, 
under  the  command  of  sir  Eyre  Coote,  by  whose  military  genius  he 
was  ably  seooAded,  to  the  rescue  of  Madras.  Coote  defeated  Hyder 
Ali  in  a  great  battle  at  Porto  Novo  (July  1,  1781),  again  at. 
Folklore  (August  27),  and  a  third  time  at  Yellore  (September  27). 
These  victories  led  to  the  recovery  of  the  open  country,  and  saved 
the  Carnatic.  In  1782,  after  ap^ain  defeating  Hyder  Ali  at  Aroee 
(June  2),  Ooot«  retired  for  a  while  to  Calcutta.  In  December  of 
that  year  Hyder  died,  and  Coote,  anxious  to  measure  swords  with 
his  son  and  successor  Tippoo,  proceeded  in  17H3  to  the  Cartiatio. 
SChe  vessel  in.  which  he  sailed  was  chaaed  twa  da^s  and  nigbtt  ^ 
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some  French  men-of-war.  Coote's  anxiety  kept  him  constantly  on 
deck ;  his  feeble  health  received  a  fatal  blow,  and  two  days  after 
landing  at  Madras  he  expired. 

§  4.  The  exertions  for  the  relief  of  Madras  had  exhausted  tho 
resources  of  Bengal ;  yet  the  India  proprietors  at  home  expected 
large  remittances.  In  order  to  raise  them,  Hastings  had  recourse  to 
the  feudatory  rajahs,  and  above  all  to  Ghey  te  Sing,  rajah  of  Benares, 
frcm  whom  he  was  accused  of  extorting  an  exorbitant  fine  of 
500,000^  for  having  delayed  to  pay  50,000/.  He  was  said  also  to 
have  received  from  this  rajah  two  lacs  of  rupees  for  his  private  use, 
to  have  retained  the  money  some  time,  and  I  hen  placed  it  to  the 
credit  of  the  company.  But  it  was  his  treatment  of  the  Begums  of 
Oudo  that  was  most  loudly  denounced  by  his  enemies.  The  govern- 
ment had  large  claims  on  Asaph  ul  Dowlah,  nabob  vizier  of  Oude. 
To  satisfy  these  claims  Hastings  compelled  him  to  extort  large  sums 
from  the  Begums,  his  mother  and  grandmother,  the  mother  and 
widow  of  Sujah  ul  Dowlah;  although  Asaph  ul  Dowlah,  after  wring- 
ing large  sums  of  money  from  them,  had  signed  a  treaty,  sanctioned 
by  the  council  of  Bengal,  by  which  he  pledged  himself  to  make  no 
further  demands  upon  them.  As  this  treaty,  however,  had  been 
made  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Hastings,  and  when  bis  authority 
was  overruled  by  the  council,  he  now  disregarded  it.  To  extort  the 
money  from  the  Begums,  two  aged  eunuchs,  their  principal  minis- ^ 
ters,  were  thrown  into  prison  and  deprived  of  all  food  till  they  con- 
sented to  reveal  the  place  where  the  treasure  of  the  princesses  was 
concealed.  Many  other  severities  were  continued  through  the  year 
1782,  till  upwards  of  a  million  sterling  had  been  extorted. 

Hastings  concluded  a  peace  with  Tippoo  in  the  autumn  of  1783, 
tn  the  basis  of  mutual  restitution,  and  then  proceeded  to  Lucknow 
to  tranquillize  that  district.  Towards  the  close  of  1784,  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  retiring ;  and  when  he  sailed  for  England 
in  the  spring  of  1785,  peace  prevailed  throughout  India.  Mr. 
M'Pherson,  senior  member  of  the  council,  succeeded  to  the  vacant 
government,  till  lord  Comwallis  was  appointed  governor-general 
(February,  1786). 

Such  were  the  chief  transactions  which,  whether  truly  or  falsely 
represented,  gave  rise  to  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  by 
Burke,  who  brought  forward  22  articles,  comprehending  a  grent 
variety  of  charges.  The  first,  on  the  subject  of  the  Rohilla  war, 
was  negatived  by  a  considerable  majority,  and  the  whole  impeach- 
ment seemed  to  be  upset.  But  on  May  13  Fox  moved  the  chaige 
respecting  Cheyte  Sing  and  the  proceedings  at  Benares ;  when  Pitt, 
after  a  speech  in  which  at  first  he  appeared  to  exculpate  Hastings, 
iKineluded  by  obfierving  that*  he  had  acted  in  an  arbitrary  and 
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tyrannical  manner,  by  imposing  a  fine  so  shamefully  exorbitant 
This  conclusion  took  the  Louse  by  surprise,  and  on  a  division  the 
impeachment  was  voted.  Nothing  further  was  done  in  the  matter 
till  February,  1787,  when  Sheridan  moved  tlic  Gude  charge  in  a 
most  brilliant  harangue.  This  motion  was  also  supported  by  Pitt, 
and  an  impeachment  was  voted.  Other  articles  were  subsequently 
carried,  and  Durke,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  members, 
proceeded  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  impeached 
Hastings  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  Hastings  was  com- 
mitted to  custody,  but  released  on  bail.  His  trial  did  not  com- 
mence till  the  spring  uf  1788,  and  lasted  seven  years,  when  he 
was  acquitted  by  a  large  majority  on  all  the  charges.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  acts  which  he  committed  for  the  interest 
of  the  East  India  Company,  his  personal  disinterestedness  was 
pn»ved  by  the  fact  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  bounty  of  the 
directors  for  the  means  of  passing  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a 
manner  becoming  his  high  station. 

§  5.  In  1788  the  king  was  seized  with  a  violent  illness.  As  the 
symptoms  terminated  in  lunacy,  it  became  necessary  in  October 
to  subject  him  to  medical  treatment,  and  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Willis,  who  was  both  a  physician  and  a  clergyman. 
In  this  seclusion  of  the  crown.  Fox  insisted  on  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  be  appointed  regent — ^a  position  which 
Pitt  triumphantly  refnted.  Not,  however,  that  he  opposed  tho 
nomination  of  the  prince ;  he  merely  denied  that  he  had  any  natural 
or  legal  right,  without  the  authority  of  parliament.  Committees 
were  appointed  in  both  houses  to  searcli  for  precedents;  but,  whilst 
the  bill  for  a  regency  was  in  progress,  the  king's  convalescence  was 
announced  (February,  1789).    (Supplement,  Note  XXVIII.) 

An  event  was  now  impending  which  was  d^estined  to  shake 
Europe  to  its  foundations.  To  outward  appearance  France  seemed 
to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  She  was  at  jx^ace  with  all 
Europe;  she  had  achieved  a  triumph  over  England,  her  ancient 
rival,  by  helping  to  emancipate  her  rebellious  colonies;  yet  she 
was  herself  on  the  brink  of  a  terrible  convulsion.  To  trace  the 
canses,  or  to  detail  the  events,  of  the  French  Bevolution,  falls  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  book.  Our  notice  of  it  must  be  confined 
to  those  results  which,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  two  countries,  and 
their  constant  intercourse,  could  not  fail  of  aflFecting  this  country. 
The  Pren^'h  had  boon  regarded  in  England  as  the  slaves  of  an 
absolute  monarch,  and  the  early  efforts  of  the  revolution  were  looked 
upon  by  many  amongst  us  as  the  first  steps  towar«ls  a  system  of 
constitution}!  1  freedom.  The  storming  of  the  Bastilo  was  almost 
as  much  applauded  in  London  as  in  Paris.    But  tho  burnings,  the 
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plundering,  the  murders,  which  ensued,  and  degraded  what  once 
hail  been  conbidered  the  politest  nation  in  the  world  into  a  horde 
of  savages,  soon  alienated  most  English  hearts.  Party  feehng 
was  embittered  in  England;  the  names  of  democrat  and  aristo- 
crat bade  fair  to  supplant  those  of  whig  and  tory ;  and  a  stronger 
line  of  demarcation  than  ever  was  drawn  between  political  sections. 
Friends  who  had  long'  acted'  together  now  jiarted  for  ever;  in 
particular,  the  separation  of  Burke  from  Pox  and  his  party  was 
conspicuous  from  the  genius  and  eminence  of  the  men.  The  con- 
gratulations addressed  to  the  National  Assembly  of  France  by  a 
club 'in  London,'  called  the  Kevolution  Society,  cstabUshed  to 
commemorate  the  Revolution-  of  1«88,  under  the  ngnature  of 
carl  Stanhope,  their  chairman,  incited  Burke  to  publish  his  *'  Re- 
flections on  the  Revolution  in  France,  and  on  the  Pniceedings  of 
certain  Societies  in  London."  In  the  moiit  eloquent  and  impressive 
language,  he  denounced  the  proceedings  in  France,  and  almost  pro- 
phetically foretold  the  future  destinies  of  that  country  (1790).* 
This  publication  called  forth  many  attacks  and  answers,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  were  lliomas  Paine's  "  Rights  of  Man,"  and 
the  VinUicim  Qalliem  of  Sir  James  Macintosh.  The  former  is 
written  iu  a  coarse  but  forcible  style ;  the  latter  in  elegant  language, 
palliating  the  excesses  of  the  movement  as  the  necessary  concomitants 
of  all  revolutions.  These  three  works  produced  a  prodigious  effect 
on  public  opinion  in  England.  It  was  not,  however,  till  May,  1791, 
'^in  a  debate  concerning. Canada,  that  Burke,  in  a  powerful  and 
olTeoiing  speech,  wholly  separated  himself  from  Fox. 

i  6.  The  Unitarians  were  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  the  French 
revolution.  Dr.  Priestley,  a  leading  member  of  the  seer,  proposed 
to  celebirate  at  Birmingham  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the 
Bastile  by  a  dinner,  which  was  prepared  on  the  appointed  day  (July 
14, 1790)  at  an  hotel  in  the  town,  in  spite  of  the  plainest  symptoms 
of  an  intended  riot  The  party,  consisting  of  upwards  of  80  gentle- 
men, were  received  with  hisses  by  the  mob ;  the  windows  of  the  hot«l 
were  smashed ;  two  meeting-houses  were  destroyed,  as  well  as  the 
dwelling  of  Dr.  Priestley,  together  with  his  valuable  library  and 
philosophical  instruments,  and  the  manuscripts  of  works  which  had 
cost  him  years  of  labour. 

The  decree  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  (September  14,  1791), 
wresting  Avignon  and  the  Yenaissin  from  the  pope,  showed  that  the 
French  revolutionary  power  would  not  long  respect  the  territorial 
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tigltkts  of  others.  The  person  and  authority  of  Louis  XVI.  were 
DO  longer  respected.  His  attempted  flight,  which  was  stop^x^d  at 
Yarennes  (June,  1791),  and  the  outcries  of  the  French  emigrants, 
headed  hy  the  Gomte  d*Artois,  filled  Europe,  and  especially  Grermany, 
with  alarm.  The  emperor  Leopold  II.,  and  Frederick  II T.,  king  of 
Prussia,  attended  by  nxany  of  their  chief  nobility,  held  a  conference 
in  August  at  Pitnitz,  near  Dresden.  They  signed  a  declaration  that 
the  Interests  of  Europe  were  imperilled  in  the  person  of  Louis. 
Hopes  of  suecour  were  held  out ;  Russia,  Spain,  and  the  principal 
states  of  Italy,  subsequently  declared  their  adherence  to  these  views. 
England  alone  observed  a  strict  neutrality.  The  war  was  be^n  by 
France.  Leopold  died  in  March,  1792,  and  Dnmouriez,  the  Girondist 
minister  for  foreign  afifairs  (for  the  Girondins  were  now  in  tfie  ascen- 
dant),  demanded  from  the  emperor  Francis  II.,  as  king  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia*^  an  explanation  of  his  views  with  regard  to  France. 
As  his  answers  were  considered  evasive,  war  was  declared  (April 
20).  An  army  of  Austrians  and  Prussians  now  took  the  field, 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  on  July  25 
published;  against  his  own  better  judgment,  that  ill-consSdered 
manifesto  which  probably  hastened  the  dethronement  and  murder 
of  Louis 'XVI.  The  irritating  and  offensive  language  of  the  mani- 
festo was  not  supported  by  vigorous  action.  The  deposition  of  'the 
king,  the  massacres  of  September  in  Paris,  the  defeat  of  Valmy, 
and  finally  the  retreat  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  followed  in  rapid 
succession. 

These  events  occasioned  a  great  ferment  in  London.    The  militia 
was  embodied,  the  Tower  was  fortified  and  guarded.    A  numerous 
meeting  of  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders  signed  a  loyal  declara- 
tion, pledging  themselves  to  uphold  the  constitution.    The  execu- 
tion of  the  French  king  (January  21, 1793)  provoked  a  still  deeper 
sensation  thronghout  the  country.    The  French  ambassador  was 
dismissed,  and  immediate  hostilities  were  anticipated.    The  ancient 
jealousies  and  rivalries  between  the  two  nations  still  subsisted,  in 
spite  of  the  imitation  of  English  fiishions,  and  some  ill-understood 
admiration  of  English  literature,  which  had  been  introduced  into 
France  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Anglo- 
mania.   The  French  had  displayed  their  willingness  to  interfere  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  other  countries,  by  the  decree  of  November 
19,  1792,  declaring  themselves  ready  to  fraternize   with  all  nations 
desirous  of  recovering  their  liberty.    In  England  various   meetings 
and  societies  had  voted  congratulatory  addresses  to  the   French  on 
their  proceedings.     Monge,  the  French  minister  of  marine,  in  a 
circular  letter  of  December  31, 1792,  distinctly  avowed  the  notion 
of  flying  to  the  assistance  of  the  English  republicans  against  their 
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tyrannical  govemmeDt;  and  on  February  8,  1798,  the  French 
declared  war  against  England  and  Holland. 

Till  now  Pitt  had  been  sanguine  of  peace.  He  was  busy  in 
establishing  his  great  project  of  a  sinking  fund  for  reducing  the 
national  debt.  He  had  supported  the  efforts  of  Wilberforce  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery ;  and,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  he  contem- 
plated the  further  extension  of  the  revolution  with  the  strongest 
aversion* 

§  7.  The  whole  of  Europe  was  arrayed  against  the  French, 
but  the  vigour  of  their  measures  enabled  them  to  disconcert 
the  ill-conceived  and  dilatory  schemes  of  thdr  enemies.  Iq  a  short 
time  they  had  no  fewer  than  eight  armies  on  foot ;  but  into  thn 
detail  of  military  operations  we  cannot  enter,  even  briefly,  further 
than  England  is  concerned.  In  the  course  of  the  spring  (1703) 
10,000  British  troops  under  the  duke  of  York  landed  at  Ostend; 
and,  having  joined  the  imperial  army  under  the  prince  of  Coburg, 
assisted  to  defeat  the  French  at  St.  Amand.  The  success  of  the 
attack  on  the  French  camp  at  Famars  (May  23)  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  British  division,  which  turned  the  enemy  s  right.  They 
were  next  employed  in  the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  which  surrendered 
(July  25).  The  duke  of  York  subsequently  undertook  the  siege 
of  Dunkirk,  but  without  success ;  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  upon 
Fumes,  and  in  November  the  armies  went  into  winter  quarters. 
In  the  East  and  West  Indies  the  English  arms  were  more  success- 
ful. In  the  former,  Ghandernagore,  Pondicherry,  and  one  or  two 
smaller  French  settlements,  fell  into  our  hands;  in  the  latter, 
Tobago,  as  well  as  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  near  Newfoundland,  were 
captured,  but  the  attempts  on  Martinique  and  St.  Domingo  failed. 

In  the  same  year  the  insurrection  at  Toulon  was  aided  by  the 
fleet  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean  under  the  command  of  lord 
Hood,  consisting  of  English,  Spanish,  and  Neapolitan  vessels.  A 
French  fleet  of  18  sail  of  the  line  lay  in  Toulon  harbour;  but,  after 
a  little  show  of  resistance.  Hood  and  the  Spanish  commander  took 
possession  of  the  place  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVII.  Creneral  (yHaia 
arrived  from  Gibraltar  with  reinforcements,  and  assumed  the  com- 
mand. But  even  then  the  garrison  was  too  small  for  the  defence  of 
Toulon  against  a  besieging  army  of  30,000  men,  especially  as  they 
had  to  struggle  with  jealousies  and  dissensions  among  themselves 
and  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  on  this  scene 
that  that  extraordinary  man  flrst  appeared,  who  was  to  sway  for  a 
brief  period  the  destinies  of  Europe.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  a 
chef  de  hataiUoTif  was  dcspatchod  to  Toulon  by  the  Committee  ot 
Public  Safety  as  second  in  command  of  the  artillery ;  but  the  siege 
was  in  reality  conducted  by  his  advice.    Ly  dcgrcos,  the  hci  hts 
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which  surround  tho  place  were  captured  by  the  French;  and 
when  the  eminence  of  Pharon  fell  into  their  hands,  Toulon  was  no 
longer  tenable.  Before  retiring  it  was  determined  to  burn  the  fleet 
and  arsenal ;  a  task  which  was  intrusted  to  the  Spanish,  under 
admiral  Ijangara,  and  a  body  of  British  under  captain  sir  Sidney 
Smith :  but,  owing  to  the  remissness  of  the  former,  the  operation  was 
badly  conducted,  l^evertheloss  three  sail  of  the  line  and  12  frigates 
were  carried  to  England,  and  nine  sail  of  the  line  and  some  smaller 
vessels  were  burnt  by  Smith.  The  allies  also  carried  off  as  many 
of  the  royalist  inhabitants  as  possible,  to  save  them  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  repuUican  army. 

§  8.  In  September  Gamier  des  Saintes  proposed  and  carried  in 
the  Convention  a  vote  denouncing  Pitt  as  an  enemy  of  the  human 
race.  This  patron  of  mankind  wished  to  add  to  the  resolution  that 
anybody  had  a  right  to  assassinate  the  English  minister ;  but  the 
Convention  was  not  quite  prepared  to  adopt  so  abominable  a 
doctrine.  The  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited in  France ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  all  British  subjects  in 
whatever  part  of  the  republic  should  be  arrested,  and  their  property 
confiscated. 

The  preparations  for  the  campaign  of  1794  seemed  to  promise 
something  of  importance.  The  French  had  three  armies  on  their 
northern  frontier,  those  of  the  North,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Moselle, 
amounting  to  500,00D  men.  and  mostly  animated  with  an  enthu- 
siastic spirit.  Voltaire,  one  of  the  literary  patriarchs  of  the  revolu- 
tion, had  laughed  at  the  English  shooting  admiral  Byng,  "  pour 
encourager  les  autres ; "  but  the  French  themselves  had  on  this 
occasion  provided  a  like  stimulus  for  defective  patriotism  or  valour. 
An  ambulatory  guillotine,  imder  the  superintendence  of  St.  Just 
and  Le  Bas,  accompanied  the  march  of  the  French  army,  and  in 
cases  of  failure  it  was  put  into  operation.  The  forces  of  the  allies 
were  also  large,  but  inferior  to  the  French.  The  emperor  com- 
manded in  person  140,000  men,  and  had  besides  an  army  of  60,000 
Austrians  on  the  Rhine ;  the  Pmssians  amounted  to  65,000 ;  tho 
duke  of  York  was  at  the  head  of  40,000  British  and  Hanoverians ; 
and  there  was  also  a  body  of  32>O00  emigrants  and  others.  But 
division  reigned  among  the  allies.  Austria  and  Prussia  were  jealous 
of  each  other,  and  intent  on  objects  of  selfish  aggrandisement,  to 
which  the  affairs  of  France  were  quite  subordinated.  Prussia  de- 
manded and  received  large  subsidies  from  England,  nor  would 
Russia  move  an  army  without  the  same  support. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  to  take  Landrecies  and  advance 
upon  Paris.  The  siege  was  assigned  to  three  divisions  of  the  allied 
army,  uad^r  the  duke  of  York,  thie  prince  of  Gobuig,  and  the  here* 
29* 
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ditfiry  prince  of  Orange.  There  was  much  manoeuvring  along  the 
whole  line  of  frontier  from  Luxembourg  to  Nieuport,  and  several 
skirmishes  and  battles,  attended  with  various  success.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  was  the  battle  of  Turcoing.  The  object  was  to 
cut  off  the  left  wing  of  the  French  and  drive  them  towards  the  sea, 
when  they  must  have  surrendered.  The  emperor  superintended  the 
attack  in  person,  which  was  made  with  90,000  men  ;  but  the  opera- 
tion proved  a  failure  in  consequence  of  the  various  divisions  not 
arriving  at  the  appointed  time.  On  the  following  morning  (May 
18,  1794),  the  duke  of  York  was  surrounded  at  Turcoing  by  superior 
bodies  of  French,  who  took  1500  prisoners  and  60  guns,  but  left 
4000  men  on  the  field.  The  duke  himself  escaped  only  through 
the  fleetness  of  his  horse.  The  British  troops  retrieved  this  disgrace 
a  few  days  afterwards  at  Pont4rchin ;  where  Picfaegni,  the  French 
general,  with  100,000  men,  made  a  general  attack  on  the  right 
wing  of  the  allies.  The  battle  had  raged  from  5  a.ro.  to  3  p.m.,  and 
the  allies  were  beginning  to  give  way,  when  the  duke  of  York 
despatched  to  their  support  seven  battalions  of  Austiians  and  the  2nd 
brigade  of  British  in&utry.  The  latter  threw  themselves  into  the 
centre  of  the  French  army,  bayonet  in  hand,  and  comjtletely  routed 
them.  Alarmed  at  the  display  of  British  vabur  on  this  and  other 
occasions,  the  Convention  passed  a  dastardly  and  ferocious  decree, 
that  no  quarter  should  be  given  to  British  or  Hanoverians.  But 
the  French  generals  refused  to  execute  it. 

On  JuQe  26  the  allies  were  totally  defeated  on  the  plains  of 
Fleurus,  and  were  compelled  to  retreat.  This  battle  nealed  the  fate 
of  Flanders,  nearly  all  the-  towns  of  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  Led  by  generals  Moreau,  Jourdan,  and  Pichegru,  they 
were  equally  successful  on  the  Rhine  and  wherever  they  were  en- 
gaged. During  this  time  the  Beign  of  Terror  was  in  full  vigoiu:  in 
France;  but  it  was  drawing  towards  its  close,  and  on  July  28 
Bobespierre  was  executed. 

The  prince  of  Orange  and  duke  of  Tork  had  been  compelled  to 
retire  gradually  before  the  overwhelming  armies  of  the  French. 
Towards  winter  they  entered  Amsterdam,  and  a  little  afterwards 
the  duke  resigtied  his  command  to  general  Walmoden  and  retnmed 
to  England.  The  Dutch  had  determined  to  defend  themselves  by 
inundating  the  country ;  but  they  were  deprived  of  this  resource  by 
a  severe  frost.  The  French  crossed  the  rivers  and  canals  on  the  ice ; 
and  then  was  beheld  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  fleet,  frozen  up  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Zuyder  2iee,  captured  by  land  forces  ssnd  artillerT" 
The  Stadtholder  and  a  great  number  of  Dutch  of  the  higher  classed 
fled  to  England.  The  British  troops,  unable  to  maintain  their 
position  in  the  province  oiUtteokit,  retreated  .towards  Westphalia^ 
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enduring  the  most  dreadful  safferings,  both  from  the  rigour  of  the 
season  and  the  barbarity  of  their  allies,  who  plundered^  insulted, 
and  sometimes  murdered  the  sick  and  wounded.  At  length  they 
reached  Bremen,  and  embarked  for  England  in  March,  1795.  A 
large  portion  of  the  Dutch  nation  were  willing  to  fraternize  with 
the  French,  and  Holland  submitted  to  them  without  resistance. 

§  9.  As  in  the  preceding  year,  the  disasters  of  England  on  the 
continent  were  in  a  great  degree  compensated  by  her  naval  successes 
and  her  victories  in  other  quarters.  In  the  summer  of  1794,  Corsica 
was  taken  by  admiral  lord  Hood  and  annexed  to  the  British  crown; 
but  in  1796  the  French  recovered  it  by  a  revolt  of  the  inhabitatits* 
In  this  expedition  colonel  Moore  and  captain  Nelson  highly  dit« 
tingaished  themselves.  At  the  siege  of  Calvi«  Nelson  received  a 
woand  which  destroyed  the  sight  of  his  right  eye.  But  the  most 
brilliant  victory  of  the  year  was  that  gained  by  lord  Howe.  The 
French  had  resolved  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  had 
prepared  at  Brest  a  fleet  of  26  ships  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Jean 
Bon  St.  Audrey  once  a  calvlnist  minister.  Howe  fell  in  with  them 
(May  28)  with  a  larger  number  of  ships ;  but  in  weight  of  metal  the 
French  were  much  superior,  having  1290  guns  to  1012  of  the  English. 
A  general  engagement  ensued  on  June  1,  when,  after  an  hour's  hard 
fighting,  Howe  succeeded  in  breaking  the  French  line.  The  French 
admiral  then  made  for  port»  followed  by  all  the  ships  capable  of 
carrying  saiL  Seven  ships  were  captured  and  one  simk  during  the 
action.  For  this  victory  lord  Howe  and  the  fleet  received  the  thanks 
of  parliament;  London  was  illuminated  three  nights ;  and  the  king 
and  queen,  accompanied  by  scfme  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  visited  the  fleet  at  Spithead,  when  the  king  presented  Howe 
with  a  magnificent  sword  set  in  diamonds.  Success  also  attended 
our  arms  in  the  West  Indies,  where  admiral  sir  John  Jervis  and 
lieutenant-general  sir  Charles  Gr6y  captured  Martinique,  St.  Lucie, 
and  Les  Sain tes.  But  an  attack  upon  the  French  portion  of  St. 
Domingo  3>roved  a  failure. 

§  10.  In  England  attempts  were  made  this  year  by  seditious 
admirers  of  the  French  revolution  to  excite  disturbances;  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  public  remained  unmoved.  Several  prosecutions 
were  instituted  by  government,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  i^ere 
those  of  Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  and  Thelwall;  but  convictions  were 
obtained  only  in  two  instances  at  Edinburgh,  where  one  individual 
was  hanged  and  another  transported  for  life.  The  ill  success  of  the 
continental  campaigns  had  increased  the  peace  party;  but  Mr^Pitt 
warmly  supported  the  war  as  just  and  necessary.  In  April,  1795, 
Prussia,  though  she  had  accepted  a  subndy  from  England,  made  a 
separate  treaty  with  Franco,  and  the  emperor  required  a  loan  ot 
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four  or  fiye  millions  to  conimue  the  war,  which  was  granted.  The 
western  provinces  of  France  were  still  in  .  arms  in  favour  of 
monarchy,  and  Pitt  entertained  their  applications  for  assistance.  A 
considerable  body  of  French  royslists,  accompanied  by  a  few 
English  troops,  landed  at  Quiberon  in  June;  but  discord  prevailed 
among  the  emigrants.  They  were  opposed  by  the  brave  and  skilful 
general  Hoche,  and  were  speedily  obliged  to  surrender  (July). 

After  the  flight  of  the  Btadtholder  to  England,  an  embargo  was 
Uid  on  all  Dutch  shipping  in  English  ports;  and,  as  the  United 
Provinces  had  submitted  to  French  domination,  orders  were  issued 
for  reprisals  against  them.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  Dutch  colonies 
of  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo,  were  captured ;  in  the  East, 
tbe  greater  part  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  Malacca,  Cochiu),  and  the 
other  Dutch  settlements  on  the  continent  About  the  same  time 
the  Cape  of  Ghxxi  Hope  was  taken ;  and  the  whole  of  a  squadron 
sent  out  by  the  Dutch  in  tiie  following  year  to  recapture  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  admiral  Elphinstone.  Against  these  successes  must 
be  set  off  the  retaking  of  St.  Lucie  and  St  Vincent's  by  the  French. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  a  great  disaster  occurred.  To  retrieve 
our  losses  in  the  West  Indies,  a  lai^e  fleet  was  despatched  under 
admiral  Christian,  with  15,000  troops  commanded  biy  sir  Balph 
Abercrombie.  Scarcely  had  they  passed  the  isle  of  Portland  when 
they  were  caught  in  a  violent  gale  from  the  west ;  many  transports 
were  wrecked;  the  Chesil  beach  was  strewed  with  corpses;  and  the 
fleet  was  so  much  damaged  that  the  expedition  was  whoUy  discon* 
oerted.  In  the  following  year,  however,  the  remains  of  it  were 
refitted  and  despatched  under  admiral  Comwallis,  and  St  Lucie 
and  St  Vincent's  were  recovered. 

In  England  sedition  was  inflamed  by  a  bad  harvest  and  the  high 
price  of  bread.  The  king,  proceeding  to  open  parliament  (October 
29),  was  assailed  with  groans  and  hootings,  and  a  bullet,  or  marble, 
supposed  to  have  been  discharged  from  an  air-gim,  passed  through 
his  carriage-window.  The  same  spirit  was  manifested  on  his 
return.  Missiles  of  every  kind  were  hurled  at  his  coach ;  and  when 
he  had  alighted,  the  rabble  followed  it  to  the  Mews,  and  broke  it 
to  pieces.  During  these  outrages  the  king  displsyed  the  greatest 
composure,  and  delivered  his  speech  with  his  usual  firmness. 

§  II.  A  peace  had  been  effected  between  France  and  Spain  by 
Don  Emanuel  Oodoy,  afterwards  styled  the  Prince  of  the  Peace ; 
and  in  the  spring  of  1T96  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  with 
regard  to  England  only,  was  concluded  between  these  powers  at  San 
Ildefonso.  The  design  of  this  allisnce  was  to  injure  British  corfi- 
merce  by  coercing  Portugal.  A  French  army  was  to  march  through 
Simin  uix)n  Lisbon ;  and  the  queen  of  Portugal,  in  her  alarm,  con- 
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aented  to  declare  that  city  a  free  port.  Spain,  which  soon  after- 
wards declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  was  by  this  alliance 
placed  as  much  at  the  disposal  of  France  as  by  the  Family  Compact; 
but  she  only  prepared  the  way  for  her  own  subsequeut  misfortunes. 

After  their  retreat  from  Holland,  the  English  for  a  long  time 
took  no  part  in  the  struggle  on  the  continent,  and  the  war  was 
confined  to  France  and  Austria  by  land,  and  France,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  at  sea.  This  was  the  year  of  Bonaparte's  splendid 
campaign  in  Italy  (1796) ;  but,  in  spite  of  their  great  successes  in 
that  quarter,  the  French  met  with  reverses  on  the  Khine.  The 
Directory  seemed  not  disinclined  for  peace,  and  lord  Malmesbury, 
who  was  despatched  to  make  overtures,  was  received  with  acclama- 
tions by  the  Parisians.  It  was,  however,  soon  evident,  from  the 
arrogant  and  insincere  tone  of  the  French  minister,  that  peace  was 
not  really  desired.  Every  opportunity  was  taken  to  insult  and 
irritate  lord  Malmesbury.  In  December  he  received  a  rude  message 
to  quit  Paris  in  48  hours.  The  negociations  had  been  protracted 
so  long  merely  to  prepare  an  expedition  against  Ireland ;  and  two 
days  after  lord  Malmesbury's  departure  a  French  fleet  sailoil  from 
Brest.  It  was,  however,  dispersed  by  a  storm.  Only  a  small  portion 
of  it  succeeded  in  reaching  Bantry  Bay ;  but  the  inhabitants  proved 
hostile,  and  the  attempt  was  frustrated.  'J'his  attempt  was  con- 
nected with  another  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  England.  A  body 
of  about  1200  malefactors  and  galley-slaves  were  to  have  ascended 
the  Avon  and  burnt  Bristol ;  but,  having  been  landed  at  Fish- 
guard Bay  in  Pembrokeshire,  they  surrendered  to  about  half  their 
number  of  fencibles  and  militia  collected  by  lord  Cawdor.  The  two 
frigates  which  brought  them  were  captured  on  their  way  home. 

The  war  had  pressed  heavily  upon  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  early  in  1797  it  was  evident  that  the  Bank  of  England,  which 
had  advanced  10^  millions  for  the  public  service,  would  be  unable 
to  meet  its  payments  in  specie.  In  February  an  order  in  council 
appeared,  prohibiting  the  Bank  from  paying  their  notes  in  specie. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  principal  bankers  and  merchants  in  London,  it 
was  resolved  to  take  Bank. notes  to  any  amount ;  notes  of  II,  and 
2L  were  issued,  and  in  March  Pitt  brought  in  his  Bank  Kestnction 
Bill,  the  main  provisions  of  which  were  to  indemnify  the  Bank  for 
refusing  cash  payments,  and  to  prohibit  them  from  making  such  pay- 
ments except  in  sums  under  20<.  The  bill  was  to  continue  in  force 
till  June  24.  Afterwards  the  term  was  prolonged,  and  the  Bank  did 
not  resume  cash  payments  till  some  years  after  the  war  (in  1821). 

§  12.  The  Pj-ench,  to  whom  Spain  and  Holland  were  now  sub- 
sidiary, determined  upon  an  invasion  of  England  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  lai^  fleets,  amounting  to  more  than  70  sail,  were  got  ready  at 
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the  Texel,  Brest,  and  Cadiz.  Commodore  Nelson,  whilst  aailiiig 
with  a  convoy  to  Gibraltar,  descried  a  Spanish  fleet  of  27  sail  of  the 
line  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  hastened  to  notify  it  to  admiral  Jenris, 
who  was  cruising  with  15  sail  of  the  line.  Nelson  hoisted  his  pend- 
ant on  board  the  Captain,  of  74  guns ;  and  the  hostile  fleets  came 
in  sight  at  daybreak  on  February  14, 1797.  The  Spaniards  were  not 
only  superior  in  number,  but  also  in  the  sdze  of  their  ships.  Among 
them  was  the  Santiuima  Trinidad^  of  136  guns  on  four  decks,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  largest  man-of-war  in  the  world.  Jerviscut  off  nine 
of  their  ships  before  they  could  form  their  line  of  battle,  eight  of  which 
immediately  took  to  flight.  Of  their  remaining  ships.  Nelson,  sup- 
ported by  captain  Trowbridge  in  the  CaUoden,  engaged  no  fewer 
than  six;  namely,  the  SatUisaima  Trinid'id,  the  San  Jotef^  and  the 
Salvador  del  Mondo,  each  of  1 12  guns,  and  three  seventy-fours.  He 
was  nobly  supported  by  captain.  Frederick  in  the  Blenheim^  and 
captun  Collingwood  in  the  ExcdlenL  When  Nelson's  ship  waa 
nearly  disabled,  and  his  ammunition  almost  expended,  he  found 
himself  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the  San  Jok/.  Boarding  the  Sw 
Ntcdas^  he  next  headed  a  party  and  took  the  San  Joie/^  himself  lead- 
ing the  way,  and  exclaiming,  "  Westminster  Abbey  or  victory  I " 
The  Spanish  admiral  declined  renewing  the  fight,  though  many  of  our 
ships  were  quite  disabled,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  he  made  bis 
escape  in  l^he  Santiwima  Trinidad.  For  this  victory  sir  .John 
Jervis  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  e.irl  St.  Vincent, 
with  a  pension  of  3000/.  a  year.  Nelson  was  included  in  a  promo- 
tion of  rear-admirals,  and  received  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  In  July 
he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz  iu 
Teneriffe,  with  a  small  squadron,  but,  on  the  point  of  landing,  his 
right  arm  was  shattered  by  a  shot,  abd  he  was  obliged  to  have  it 
amputated. 

§  13.  Though  our  navy  formed  both  the  glory  and  the  safeguard 
of  the  country,  yet  in  this  very  year  it  threatened  to  be  the  source  of 
our  disgrace  and  ruin.  Discontent  was  lurking  among  the  seamen, 
who  complained  that  they  only  received  the  wages  fixed  in  the 
reign. of  Charles  II.,  though  the  prices  of  articles  had  risen  at  least 
30  per  cent. ; — that  their  provisions  were  deficient  in  weight  and 
measure;— that  they  were  not  properly  tended  when  sick ;— that 
their  pay  was  stopped  when  they  were  wounded ; — and  that  when  in 
port  they  were  detained  on  board  ship.  On  May  7  a  mutiny  broke 
out  in  the  fleet  at  Spithead.  Upon  the  signal  b^ng  giveh  to  weigh, 
the  crew  of  the  Queen  CharloUey  the  flag-ship,  instead  of  obeying, 
ran  up  the  shrouds  and  gave  three  cheers,  which  were  answered 
from  the  other  ships.  Two  delegates  from  each  then  went  on  board 
the  Q'/e^n  Chariot te^  where  orders  were  framed  for  the  government  of- 
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the  fleet,  and  petitions  weredrawB  up  to  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  lords  of  the  Admiralty  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  This  alarm* 
ing  mutiny  was  at  length  suppressed  by  judicious  concessions,  and 
by  the  personal  influence  of  lord  Howe,  who  was  deservedly  popular 
among  the  seamen,  and  who,  at  the  king's  request,  proceeded  on 
board  the  fleet.  But  no  sooner  was  the  mutiny  at  Spithead  quelled, 
than  another  still  more  dangerous  broke  out  among  the  ships  in  the 
Medway.  One  Eichard  Parker,  formerly  a  small  shopkeeper  in 
Scotland,  was  the  ringleader. .  Though  illiterate,  he  was  a  man  of 
quick  intellect  and  determined  will,  and  assumed  the  style  of  rear- 
admiral  Parker.  The  ships  were  withdrawn  from  Sheerness  to  the 
Nore,  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  batteries ;  the  obnoxious  ofiicers  were 
sent  on  shore  and  the  red  flag  hoisted.  The  demands  of  the  muti* 
neers  were  more  peremptory  and  more  extenaiye  than  those  made 
at  Portsmouth,  and  embraced  important  alterations  in  the  Articles 
of  War.  Altogether  24  or  25  ships  were  included  in  the  mutiny. 
The  mutineers  seized  certain  store-ships,  fired  on  some  frigates  that 
were  alxnut  tp  put. to  sea,  and  had  even  the  audacity  to  blockade  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  Gloom  and  depression  pervaded  the  metro- 
polis, and  the  Funds  fell  to  an. unheard-of  price.  All  attempts  at 
conciliation  haying  failed,  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  stringent 
measures.  Pitt  Inrought  in  a  bill  for  the  better  prevention  and 
punishment  of  attempts  to  seduce  seamen ;  and  another  forbidding 
all  intercourse  with  the  mutineers,  on  the  penalty  of  felony. 
Several  ships  and  numerous  gunboats  were  armed ;  batteries  were 
erected  on  shore;  the  mutineers  were  prevented  from  landing  to 
obtain  fresh  water  or  provisions ;  and  all  the  buoys  and  beacons 
were  removed,  so  as  to  render  egress  from  the  Thames  impossible. 
A  great  part  of  the  crews  had  i^  their  hearts  continued  loyal,  and 
the  proposal  to  carry  the  fleet  into  a  French  port  was  rejected  with 
horror.  One  by  one  the  ships  engaged  in  the  mutiny  began  to  drop 
off,  and  at  last  the  Sandwich,  Parker's  flag-ship,  ran  in  under  the 
batteries  and  delivered  up  the  ringleaders.  Pftrker  ^vas  hanged  at  the 
yard-arpi  (June  30).  He  behaved  at  his  death  with  great  modesty 
and  firmnessy  expressing  a  hope  that  his  fate  would  be  con>idered 
as  some  atonement  for  his  crimes,  and  save  the  lives  of  others. 

Notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  their  Spanish  auxiliaries  at  St. 
Vincent^  the  French  did  not  abandon  their  project  of  an  invasion, 
and  during  the  summer  a  fleet  of  15  sail  of  the  line,  with  frigates, 
under  admiral  de  Winter,  was  prepared  in  the  Texel  to  convey 
15,000  men  to  Ireland,  then  on  the  point  of  rebellion.  Admiral 
I>uncan,who  was  refitting  in  Yarmouth  Roads  after  the  mutiny,  hear- 
ing that  De  Winter  had  put  to  sea,  joined  his  fleet  in  sight  of  tha 
enemy,  placed  himself  Ijctwecn  them  and. a  lee  shore,  off  Camper- 
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down,  an<i  after  a  desperate  engagement,  which  lasted  four  hours, 
captured  eight  sail  of  the  line,  two  bhips  of  5G  guns,  and  a  frigate 
(October  1 L).  For  this  victory  he  was  made  viscount  Duncan*  of 
CamiMrdown,  with  a  pen«on  of  3000/. 

Duncan's  victory  was  an  effectual  bar  to  all  projects  of  invanon ; 
nevertheless  the  French  still  continued  their  empty  menaces. 
Bonaparte,  who  was  now  rapidly  advancing  towards  supreme  power, 
had  conceived  a  deadly  hatred  of  this  country.  After  compelling 
the  Austrians  to  the  peace  of  Campo  Formic  (October  17X  be  had 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  enthusiastically  received;  the 
Directory  called  him  to  their  councils,  and  consulted  him  on  every 
occasion.  An  army,  called  the  Army  of  England,  was  marched 
towards  the  Channel.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  abuse  of  England  or  the  vauntin^^  laud* 
ation  of  France  was  the  more  silly  and  extravagant  A  loan  of 
aliout  four  millions  sterling  was  proposed  to  be  raised  on  the  security 
of  the  contemplated  conquest,  but  without  effect  The  threatened 
invasion  was  only  a  mask,  intended  to  conceal  an  expedition  which 
Bonaparte  was  now  meditating  against  Egypt 

§  14.  The  English  in  their  turn  were  not  backward.  In  May, 
1793,  Havre  was  bombarded  by  sir  Richard  Strahan;  and  in  the 
same  month  an  expedition,  under  sir  Home  Popham,  was  undertaken 
agai  n  st  Osteud.  General  Goote  landed  with  1000  men,  and  destroyed 
the  bftsin,  gates,  and  sluices  of  the  Bruges  canal,  in  order  to  inter- 
rupt  the  navigation  between  France  and  Flanders.  But  as  the  surf 
preventxhl  their  return  to  the  ships,  and  on  the  following  morning  they 
were  surrounded  by  several  columns  of  the  enemy  drawn  from  the 
adjacent  garrisons,  they  were  outnumbered,  and  obliged  to  surrender. 

At  the  same  period,  Bonaparte,  accompanied  by  a  body  of  satians, 
sailed  from  Toulon  on  his  Egyptian  expedition,  with  13  ships 
of  the  line  and  transports,  conveying  20,000  men  (May  19).  His 
object  was  a  mere  desire  of  spoliation  and  aggrandizement,  for 
the  French  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  grievance  to  allege  against 
the  Porte.  On  the  way,  Malta,  then  governed  by  the  Grand  Master 
and  Knights  of  St.  John,  was  surprised  and  seized  with  as  little 
pretence.  At  the  beginning  of  July  the  French  landed  between 
3000  and  4000  men  near  Alexandria,  and  captured  that  city  after 
a  slight  resistance.  They  took  Aboukir  and  Rosetta,  and  thus 
gained  the  command  of  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  Bonaparte 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  French  were 
**  true  MuRBulmans,"  and  took  credit  for  driving  out  the  Christian 
Knights  of  Malta.  He  then  crossed  the  desert,  fought  the  battles  of 
Ghebreiss  and  the  Pyramids,  and  seized  Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt 
•  Hla  8on  was  cr»at«d  earl  of  Gamperdown  in  1831. 
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.  Meanwhile  Nelson  had  been  yatnly  looking  out  for  the  French 
fleet,  and  it  was  not  till  August  1  that  he  descried  their  tran»> 
ports  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria.  .  Their  men-of-war  were 
anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  as  close  as  possible  to  the  shore. 
Nevertheless  Nelson  determined  to  get  inside  of  them  with  some  of 
his  vessels,  a  manoeuvre  for  which,  they  were  not  prepared;  and^ 
though  the  CtUloden  grounded  in  the  attempt,  Nelson  persevered. 
Thus  a  great  part  of  the  enemy*s  fleet  was  placed  between  two  fires. 
The  battle  began  at  six  in  the  evening.  By  eight  o'clock  four  ships  of 
the  French  van  had  struck,  but  the  combat  still  raged  in  the  centre. 
Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  the  French  admirars  ship,  L^ Orient, 
having  caught  fire,  blew  up  with  a  terrible  explosion,  followed 
by  a  deep  silence  of  full  ten  minutes.  The  battle  was  thei^ 
renewed,  and  continued  through  the  night,  with  only  an  hours 
respite.  Separate  engagements  occurred  throughout  the  following 
day,  and  at  noon  rear-admiral  Yilleneuve  escaped  with  four  ships. 
On  the  following  morning  the  only  French  ships  remaining  un- 
captured  or  undestroyed  were  the  TimoUon  and  the  lonnant^  when 
the  latter  surrendered,  and  the  former  was  set  on  fire  and  abandoned 
by  the  crew.  Such  was  the  victory  known  as  the  **  Battle  of  the 
Nile."  From  the  heights  of  Rosetta  the  French  beheld  with  con- 
sternation and  dismay  the  destruction  of  their  fleet,  which  deprived 
them,  of  the  means  of  returning  to  their  country.  Soon  afterwards 
the  islands  of  Grozo  and  Minwca  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

The  news  of  Nelson's  victory  was  received  with  the  sincerest 
demonstrations  of  joy  not  only  at  home,  but  through  a  great  part 
of  Europe.  He  was  created  baron  Nelson  of  the  Kile  ana  of  Bum- 
ham  Thorpe  in  Norfolk ;  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  i)arliament 
were  voted  to  him,  and  an  annuity  of  2000'.  He  rjceived  also 
magnificent  presents  from  the  Grand  Seignor,  the  emperor  of  Uussia, 
and  the  king  of  Sardinia.  His  return  to  the  Bay  of  Naples  ani- 
mated the  king  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  Rome,  which 
was  recovered  from  the  French.  At  the  same  time  Nelson  landed 
6000  men  and  captured  Leghorn.  These  enterprises,  however,  were 
rash  and  ill-considered.  In  a  few  days  the  French  retook  Romo 
and  marched  upon  Naples  itself,  when  the  king  took  refuge  on  board 
Nelson's  ship  and  proceeded  to  Sicily,  which  for  some  time  became 
his  home.  Naples,  deserted  by  the  sovereign  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  nobility,  was  heroically  defended  by  the  lower  classes  aod 
the  lazzaroni ;  but,  as  they  had  no  artillery,  they  were  forced  to 
succumb,  and  the  French  estjiblished  the  Parthenopean  Republic. 

In  consequence  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  an  alliance  was  formed 
between  England,  Russia,  and  the  Porte;  and  early  in  1799  hostilities 
were  recommenced  between  Austria  and  France.    The  (Congress  of 
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Bastadt,  which  had  been  some  time  Siting  with  the  view  of  arreag- 
ing  a  general  pacification,  was  difiaolyed,  and  the  French,  defeated! 
by  the  archduke  Charles  at  the  battle  of  Stockach,  near  the  Lake 
of  Constance  (March  25),  were  obliged  to  recfoss  the  Rhiae.  At  th« 
same  tinoe  the  Russians  under  Suwarov,  advancing  into  Italy^ 
recovered  with  extraordinary  rapidity  all  the  conquests  made  by 
Bonaparte,  with  the  exception  of  Gtenoa.  Suwarov  then  ioyaded 
Switzerland,  but  all  his  successes  were  compromised  by  the  want 
of  cordial  cooperation  between  him  and  the  Austrians. 

{ 15.  After  the  alliance  between  England  and  Russia,  a  joint  expe- 
dition was  agreed  upon  for  the  recovery  of  Holland,  which  waa  to  be 
undertaken  with  30,000  British  troops  under  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie 
and  17,000  Russians  (1799).  The  first  division  of  the  British,  under 
sir  James  Pulteney,  general  lfo(»re,  and  general  Coote,  effected 
a  landing,  and  after  two  severe  encounters  took  the  towns  of  the 
Helder  and  Huysdninen.  The  fleet  entered  the  Texel,  and  the 
Dutch  fleet  of  13  ships  of  war,  together  with  some  Indiamen 
and  transports,  surrendered  by  capitulation  to  admiral  Mitchell 
(August  30).  In  the  middle  of  Septemlier,  by  the  arrival  of  some 
Russian  divisions,  and  of  the  duke  of  York  with  three  British 
brigades,  the  allied  army  amounted  to  33,000  men,  of  which  the 
duke  was  commander-in-chief.  Several  actions  took  place,  attended 
with  varying  success  and  considerable  losses  on  both  sides.  At 
length  the  duke,  sensible  of  the  advancing  season,  and  finding  that 
his  army  was  reduced  by  10,000  men,  retired  to  a  fortified  position 
at  the  Zype,  which  ho  might  have  maintained  by  inundating  the 
country ;  but,  as  such  an  operation  would  have  destroyed  an  im- 
mense amount  of  property  and  occasioned  great  misery  to  the  Dutch, 
he  preferred  to  capitulate.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  restore  the 
Holder  in  the  same  state  as  before  its  capture,  together  with  8000 
Dutch  and  French  prisoners,  and  that  the  allied  army  should  re- 
embark  without  molestation  before  the  end  of  November.  Thus 
ended  an  expedition  which,  though  unfortunate,  can  hardly  be 
called  disgraceful.  As  a  sort  of  compensation,  the  Dutch  colony 
of  Surinam  was  conquered  this  summer. 

Meanwhile  the  situation  of  the  French  in  Egypt  had  become  very 
critical.  The  army  was  seized  with  alarm  and  dejection ;  many 
committed  suicide ;  but  Bonaparte  retained  his  presence  of  mind. 
Having  despatched  Desaix  against  the  Mamelukes  in  Upper  Egypt, 
he  himself  undertook  an  expedition  into  Palestine  against  Djezsar 
Pasha.  El  Arish,  Gaza,  Jaffa,  yielded  to  his  arms.  At  Jaffa  ho 
massacred  in  cold  blood  between  3000  and  4000  prisoners.  But  at 
St.  Jean  d'Acre,  the  key  of  Syria,  he  was  met  by  sir  Sidney  SiAith, 
to  whom  the  sultan  had  entrusted  his  fleet.  Sir  Sidney  destroyed 
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the  flotilla  that  was  conveying  the  French  battering-train ,  never- 
theless they  continued  the  siege  with  field-pieces.  After  a  siege  of 
two  months,  and  several  assaults,  Bonaparte  was  com^jelled  to 
retreat,  though  he  -had  resorted  to  the  treachery  of  ordering  an 
assault  after  sending  in  a  flag  of  truce.  Returning  to  Egypt  to- 
wards the  end  of  August,  he  went  on  board  a  French  man-of-war 
in  the  night,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  best  generals,  leaving  the 
command  of  the  army,  to  M^nou  and  Kl^ber.  By  hugging  the 
African  coast  be  escaped  the  English  cruisers,  and  arrived  safely  at 
Fr^jus.  Notwithstanding  his  ill  success,  his  popularity  liad  if 
possible  increased  in  Paris.  On  the  Idth  of  Brumaire  (November  9), 
he  turned  out  the  two  Legislative  Assemblies  at  St.  Cloud.  The 
five  Directors  were  compelled  to  resign,  and  a  new  executive,  con- 
basting  of  three  consuls,  Bonaparte,  Si^yes,  and  Roger  Duces,  took 
th^ir  places. 

§  1(5.  A  measure  was  now  in  agitation  in  England  for  con- 
solidating the  power  and  integrity  of  the  empire  by  a  union  with 
Ireland.  That  country  had  been  for  some  years  in  a  very  disturbed 
state.  The  examples  of  America  and  France  had  inspired  many 
with  the  idea  of  establishing  an  independent  republic.  About  1793 
the  society  of  United  Irislimen,  consisting  mostly  of  Protestants, 
was  formed.  Its  projector,  a  barrister  named  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone, 
having  become  secretary  of  the  committee  for  managing  the  afiairs 
of  the  Irish  Roman  catholics,  effected  an  alliance  between  the  two 
religious  parties.  The  ramifications  of  this  society  extended 
throughout  Ireland.  Tone,  having' been  detected  in  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  French,  was  obliged  to  fly  to  America, 
whence  he  soon  afterwards  passed  over  to  France,  and  employed 
himself  in  f^warding  the  projected  invasions  already  mentioned 
in  1796  and  1797.  Notwithstanding  the  frustration  of  these  ex- 
peditions, the  Irish  malcontents  did  not  abandon  their  plan  of  an 
insurrection.  One  of  their  principal  leaders  was  lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Leinster.  Fitzgerald  was 
seconded  by  Arthur  O'Connor,  Napper  Tandy,  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  Oliver  Bond,  and  others.  But  the  conspiracy  was  divulged 
by  one  'I'homas  Reynolds,  and  some  of  the  principal  conspirators 
were  arrested  at  a  meeting  held  by  them  in  Bond's  house. 
(March  12, 1798).  Fitzgerald  happened  not  to  be  present,  but  he 
was  discovered  and  seized  about  two  months  afterwards.  He  made  a 
desperate  resistance,  wounding  two  of  the  officere  sent  to  apprehend 
him,  one  of  whom  died  of  his  injuries.  He  himself  was  shot  with 
.  a  bullet  in  the  shoulder,  the  eflects  of  which  proved  fatal.  After 
this  discovery  martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  Ireland,  and  many 
acts  of  violence  and  cruelty  took  place  on  both  sides.     Numerous 
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engageroentfl  occurred  in  ?ario\is  quarters,  in  which  the  rehcls  were 
almost  invariably  defeated,  except  in  Wezrord,  where  they  were  in 
greatest  force,  and  where  they  sometimes  made  head  against  the 
king's  troops.  Their  principal  ca:iip  or  station  was  at  Vinegar 
Hill,  near  the  town  of  Wexford,  and  here  they  were  defeated  (.June 
21)  by  general  Lake,  the  commander-in-chief.  Lord  Comwallis, 
the  new  viceroy,  who  arrived  shortly  afterwardu,  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  country  to  comparative  tranquillity. 

The  \mion  of  England  and  Ireland  had  been  discussed  for  many 
years  as  a  speculative  question,  and  these  disturbances  forced  it 
upon  the  serious  attention  of  the  government.  The  king,  in  his 
speech  on  opening  parliament  (Jan.  22, 1800),  alluded  to  the  subject, 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  Pitt  brought  forward  a  series  of  resolutions, 
which  were  carried  after  considerable  debate.  A  bill  embodying 
these  resolutions  passed  both  houses  in  the  following  July.  By  its 
main  provisions,  100*  Irish  members  were  added  to  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  32  Irish  peers  to  the  House  of  Lords— four 
spiritual  and  28  temporal — whose  seats  were  to  be  held  for  life. 
The  measure  passed  both  houses  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Union  should  take  effect  on  January  1,  1801.  On 
that  day,  a  council  was  held  consisting  of  the  most  eminent 
dignitaries  in  church  and  state,  including  the  royal  princes.  They 
issued  proclamations  for  making  the  necessary  changes  in  the  king's 
title,  the  national  arms,  and  the  liturgy.  The  title  of  '*  King  of 
France "  was  dropped  and  the  fUwn  de  lys  expungerl  from  the 
royal  arms;  long  since  an  empty  pretension,  which  had  proved 
inconvenient  in  recent  negociations  with  France. 

§  17.  When  Pitt  brought  forward  this  meastue,  he  publicly  re-' 
nounced  the  opinions  which  he  had  formerly  held  on  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  reform.  England  had  now,  he  considered,  ridden 
through  the  revolutionary  storm,  and  the  change  of  circumstances 
produced  by  the  French  revolution  justified  a  change  of  views. 

During  the  debates  on  the  Union  the  Irish  catholics  remained 
almost  entirely  neutral,  and  what  little  feeling  they  displayed  was 
in  its  favour.  This  is  attributable  to  their  hatred  of  the  Orange- 
men, the  warmest  opponents  of  union,  as  also  to  the  expectation 
that  their  demands  would  be  more  favourably  considered  in  a  united 
pu-liament  than  by  a  separate  Irish  legislature.  Pitt  was  not 
adverse  to  their  claims,  and  held  out  to  them  hopes  to  that  effect. 

This  year  the  king  was  shot  at  in  his  box  at  Drury-lane  theatre 
(May  Ifj).  Wl»rn  the  assassin  was  apprehended,  he  was  found  to  be 
a  lunatic  named  James  Hatfield,  and  the  attempt  was  not  in  any  way 
connected  with  politics.    But  the  deficient  harvest  this  year,  and 

•  Now  108. 
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the  consequent  high  price  of  bread,  occasioned  much  distress  and 
discontent.  Attacks  on  the  property  of  farmers,  millers,  and  com- 
doalers,  were  frequent  in  the  country  and  riots  occurred  in  London. 

On  December  25,  1799,  Bonaparte  addressed  a  letter  personally 
to  Gh)orge  III.,  containing  overtures  of  peace;  but  on  receiving 
only  an  un&vourable  reply,  couched  in  official  terms,  and  another 
of  similar  import  from  Austria,  he  crowed  the  Alps,  and  defeated  the 
Austrians  at  Marengo  (June  14,  1800).  By  this  success  he  became 
master  of  northern  Italy,  while  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  in 
Bavaria,  gained  by  Morcau  in  December,  by  opening  to  the  French 
the  way  to  Vienna,  enabled  Bonaparte  to  dictate  peace  to  the  Aus- 
trians at  Luneville  (February  9, 1801).  On  the  other  hand,  Malta 
surrendered  to  the  British,  after  a  blockade  of  two  yeiirs  (Sep- 
tember 5»  1800). 

Disputes  had  again  occurred  between  England  and  the  northern 
powers  respecting  the  right  of  search,  and  they  were  artfully 
fomented  by  France.  The  emperor  Paul  was  also  offended  by  the 
rejection  of  his  claims  upon  Malta,  to  which  he  thought  himself 
entitled  as  Grand  Master.  In  November,  1800,  he  proceeded  to 
lay  an  embargo  on  British  vessels  and  to  sequester  all  British 
property  in  Kussia.  The  masters  and  crews  of  about  300  ships 
were  seized  and  carried  in  dispersed  parties  into  the  interior, 
where  only  a  miserable  pittance  was  assigned  for  their  subsistence. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  a  league  of  armed  neutrality  was  formed 
between  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  was  soon  after  joined  by  Denmark. 

S  18.  While  new  difficulties  were  thus  gathering  around  Eng- 
land, the  statesman  who  hod  hitherto  so  ably  directed  her  course 
was  about  to  retire  from  the  helm.  Previously  to  the  Union,  Pitt 
had  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  the  catholic  claims,  and 
«>eforo  the  first  parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  assembled 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king  (January  31, 1801),  in  which  he 
expressed  the  opinion  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  that  Roman 
catholics  should  be  admitted  to  sit  in  parliament  and  to  hold  public 
offices.  George  III.  entertained  very  strong  scruples  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  regarded  any  relaxation  of  the  catholic  disabilities  as  a 
breach  of  his  coronation  oath,  and  in  this  opinion  ho  was  confirmed 
by  lord  Loughborough,  the  chancellor.  In  his  reply  the  king 
entreated  Pitt  not  to  leave  office,  but  he  would  make  no  concessions 
to  his  views,  and  Pitt  determined  to  resign.  The  king  then  sent  for 
Mr.  Addington,  the  speaker,  who  after  some  delay  succeeded  in 
forming  a  ministry.  Sir  John  Scott  obtained  the  chancellorship, 
with  the  title  of  lord  Eldon ;  bis  predecessor,  lord  Loughborough, 
retiring  with  a  ]oen8ion  nnd  the  higher  title  of  earl  of  Rosslyn. 
.  The  threatening  nature  of  the  northern  kttgue  now  demandod 
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Berious  attention.  In  March  the  king  of  Prussia  had  notified  to 
th^  Hanoverian  goyernment  hia  accession  to  the  league,  and  the 
closing  of  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  £in&  He 
demanded  and  obtained  immediate  military  possession  of  Hanoter. 
A  little  previously  Hamburg  had  been  seized  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  Denmark  by  prince  Charles  of  Hesse,  at  the  head  of 
15,000  men,  and  an  embargo  laid  on  all  British  property.  Remon- 
strances having  failed,  a  fleet  of  18  sail  of  the  line,  with  firigateSy 
gunboats,  and  bomb-vessels,  was  despatched  to  Denmark,  under 
the  command  of  sir  Hyde  Farker,  with  Kelson  as  second  in  com- 
mand. The  Danish  navy  itself  was  considerably  superior  to  the  foice 
despatched  against  it,  and  Nelson  pressed  the  necessity  of  hasten- 
ing operations  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  should  enable  the 
Russians  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  enemy.  The  passage  of 
the  Sound  was  preferred  to. that  of  the  Bolt,  though  more  exposed 
to  the  guns  of  the  enemy^  and  by  keeping  near  the  Swedish  coast 
the  Qre  of  Kronburg  castle  was  avoided.  Between  Copenhagen  and 
the  sand-bank  which  defends  its  approach,  the  Danes  had  moored 
floating  batteries  mounting  70  guns;  and  13  men-of-war  w«»ne  also 
posted  before  the  town.  Kelson  led  in  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
fleet,  and  anchored  off  Draco  point,  while  sir  Hyde  Parker  with  the 
remainder  menaced  the  Crown  batteries.  Two  of  Kelson's  ships 
grounded  in  going  in,  so  that  he  could  not  extend  his  line.  The 
action  was  hot,  and  sir  Hyde  Parker  hoisted  the  signal  to  desist ; 
but  Kelson  would  not  see  it,  and,  hoisting  his  own  for  closer  action, 
ordered  it  to  be  nailed  to  the  mast.  The  Danes,  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  the  crown-prince,  fought  with  desperate  valour;  but  by 
half-past  three  the  Danish  ships  had  all  struck,  though  it  was  im- 
possible to  carry  them  off  on  account  of  the  batteries.  Kelson  now 
sent  a  note  ashore  addressed  **  to  the  brothers  of  Englishmen,  the 
Danes,"  in  which  he  remarked  that  if  he  could  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  the  two  countries,  he  should  consider  it  the  greatest  victory 
he  ever  had  gained  (April  2, 1801).  Subsequently  he  had  an  audi- 
ence with  Christian  VII.,  aod  Denmark  was  detached  from  tiie  league. 
Tne  happy  effects  of  this  blow  were  seconded  by  an  accident 
Just  at  this  time  the  emperor  Paul  was  assassioated.  His  son  and 
successor,  Alexander  I.,  immediately  declared  his  intention  of  govern- 
ing on  the  principles  of  Catharine,  and  he  ordered  all  British  prisonera 
to  be  liberated  and  all  sequestrated  British  property  to  be  restored. 
When  Kelson  proceeded  from  Copenhagen  to  Cronstadt,  he  found 
that  the  pacific  disposition  of  Alexander  rendered  air  attack  super- 
fluous, even  had  the  strength  of  the  place  permitted  it.  Lord  St, 
Helens  negociated  a  treaty  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  which  the  kib|^of 
fiffodcn  acoedeiL    On  June  17  a  definitive  treaty  was  ^im£L.  by 
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Great  Britaio;  Buasia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  By  thui  treaty  the 
Tig)its  of  ne[Utral  navigation  were  placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing, 
the  neutrality  of  the  Elbe  w«s  re-eatablished,  the  troops  withdrawn 
ijrom  Hamburg  and  Lubeck»  and  the  embargo  on  British  property 
removed.  On  the  other  handr  England  restored  all  captured  vessels 
belpnging  to.  the  northern  powers,  and  the  islands  in  the  West 
Indies  which  she  had  taken  from  the  Danes  and  Sweden,  These 
results  were  due  in  great  part  to  the  unhesitating  vigour  of  Nelson. 
§  19.  Foiled  in  their  northern  projects,  the  French  renewed  the 
threat  of  invasion.  Camps  had  been  formed  at  Ostend,  Dunkirk, 
Brest,  and  St.  Malo ;  but  the  main  force  was  assembled  at  Boulogne. 
It  was  rumoured  that  immense  rafts,  to  be  impelled  by  mechanical 
powet;  and  capal^e  of  conveying  an  army,  were  to  be  constructed. 
But^  though  so  chimerical  a  project  was  never  realized,  precautions 
against  it  were  adopted  in  England.  Nelson,  having  taken  the 
command  of  a  squadron,  commissioned  to  operate  between  Orford- 
ness  and  Beachy  Head,  sent  a  few  vessels  into  Boulogne,  which 
succeeded  in  destroying  two  flo&ting  batteries,  two  gunboats,  and 
ft  gun-brig.  An  attempt  to  cut  out  the  flotilla  in  that  harbour  with 
boats  proved  abortive,  and  the  French  triumphed  in  the  result  as 
if  the  memory  of  Copenhagen  and  the  Nile  had  been  obliterated 
(August  16). 

.  Eversince  the  accession  of  Mr.  Addington  to  power,  negociations 
had  been  attempted  for  a.  peace  virith  France,  but  the  haughty 
^ews  of  the  first  consul  rendered  them  abortive.  The  eyes  of  the 
English  ministry  were  still  anxiously  directed  towards  Egypt,  from 
winch,  on  account  of  our  East  Indian  possessions,  as  well  as  for 
other-  leaJscms,  it  was  highly  desirable  that  the  French  should  ^be 
expelled.  Towards  the  close  of  1800,  an  army  of  about  15,000  men, 
under  the  command  of  dr  Ralph  Abercrombie,  was  despatched  to 
Egypt.  The  Frrach  force  there  had  been  greatly  underrated.  In 
spite  of  our  cruisers,  they  had  managed  to  procure  reinforcements. 
Their  army  numbered  more  than  32,000  men,  with  upwards  of 
jlOOO  pieces  of  artillery  and  some  excellent  cavalry,  whilst  the 
English  were  very  deficient  in  both.  Early  in  March,  1801,  the 
fiivt  British  division,  consisting  of  6000  or  6000  men,  landed  in 
l^oats  in  Aboukir  Bay,  under  a  hot  discharge  of  shot,  shell,  grape, 
and  musketry  from  the  castle,  and  from  artillery  planted  on  the 
land-hllls.  In  the  midst  of  this  fire  the  British  troops  formed 
on  the  bosok  as  they  landed,  and  without  firing  a  shot  drove  the 
preoch.  from  the  position  at  l^o  point  of  the  bayonet.  Their  loss, 
however,  was  very  considerable.  On  March  18,  Aboukir  castle 
sunendered.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  21  st,  M^nou,  who  had 
foccecdcd  Kkbcr  as  cbmmander-ni-chlof^'  advancing  ftutu  Cairo 


eeo  mama  ul 

wicL  a  krge  ktrce^  attemplied  Id  Kafnit  tae  ' 
ccifutAt  va«  KutUKyi  with  mat  o«8toK7'.  *>^  ^^  ^ 
Iwtik  parties  Keiik^  exksotted,  vw  cnricd  €« 
ien^UL,  after  m  straggie  of  laiij  aevca  homn  aad  tke  1 
Men,  McBon  letimL    Tbe  Eaeiidk  ks  wm  obIj  mbM 
jBMNi:;  them  vaa  Abacomfaie,  vho  WLdfcA  a  wa^td  «f  ^ 
9{wvi  in  m  week. 

1 20.  GcBcnl  Hntchiiwnn,  on  wiwa  the  < 
bein;  rdnteoed  bjr  the  Tnrka,  soeeenrelT 
Aft,  and  Cairo,  viiieh  bit  nnaidered  on  June  27,  t 
20  daji.  It  m  ^md  that  the  ganiMii,  cwMMtirg  «r 
13/)a0  French,  iboold  be  coaveyed  to  Fn 
allied  poven.  Menoa  itiU  held  out  i 
duoaoo,  beinf  a^ain  idnfofoed  bf  7000  cr  8000  Scpors  I 
aa  well  aa  br  British  troops,  laid  aeee  to  that  otr  on  . 
and  on  the  22Dd  it  mrendeRd  in  spiteof  Mteoas  boatt  oCI 
Ml  to  the  last  extranitT.  The  Pren^  garnaoii  cf  11^500  bcb 
obtained  the  same  terms  as  that  of  Outol  Six  ahipa  of  var  in  tka 
harbour  were  dirided  between  the  Endidi  andTialca.  The  i 
were  permitted  to  retain  their  prirate  papers,  bat  aU 
and  collections  of  art  and  science  made  for  the  repsfalic 
sanend#>t«L* 

The  French  now  begun  to  listen  to  piopoals  far  peace,  and  the 
preliminaries  were  signed  (October  1).  F.ngland  was  to  cede  all 
the  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  colonies  seqnired  dnrii^  the  war, 
except  Trinidad  and  Ceylon ;  the  Cape  of  Good  li<^  was  to  be 
open  to  both  the  contracting  parties ;  IGnoica  waa  inally  ^Ten 
back  to  Spain;  Malta  to  be  restored  to  the  Older  of  Si.  John, 
Egypt  to  the  Porte;  the  French  were  to  eracoate  Kaples  and  the 
States  of  the  Chorch,  the  English  Porto  Ferrajo  in  Elba.  On  these 
terms  a  definiiiTe  tresty  was  signed  at  Amieas  between  Grreat 
Britain,  France,  and  Holland  (March  27, 1802).  It  waa  joyfolly 
received  in  London  as  well  as  in  Paris;  yet  even  the  ministers 
did  not  venture  to  call  it  great  or  glorious.  It  left  France  in  a  state 
of  unjnst  aggrandizement,  whilst  we  had  acquired  little  or  nothing 
by  the  expenditure  of  so  much  blood  and  tieasore.  France  re> 
tained  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  Dutch  Flanden,  the  comse  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  part  of  Dutch  Brabaafc,  Maestzicht,  Tenko,  and  other 
fortresses  of  importance,  the  Germsn  territories  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  Avignon,  Savoy,  Geneva,  Kice,  etc  Yet  Bonaparte's  am- 
otion was  not  satisfied.    Charles  Emmanuel  IT.,  Ving  of  $Uwi|nia^ 

•  U  wtf  on  Ckta  oecMioii  thai  tbe  op1»>  I  Gtargt  IIL,  fianacd  Uw  tmadalimi  of  tte 
bi«x4d  RoMCU  fiooe  v«s  «ci|Qirod.  to-  I  eoUecfiaB  of  CgyptiaB  i 
aether  vitb  naii j  fxatoes.  orksiul  MSS^  j  ItiHiili  Ma 
ci^.   whMwpftmaftd  to  tb«  naiton  bf  ■ 
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having  abdicated  his  throtio  in  favour  of  his  brother,  Victor 
Emmanuel  I.  (Juno  4),  Bonaparte  annexed  Piedmont  to  France  as 
the  27th  military  department,  on  the  pretence  that,  this  being  the 
king's  second  abdication,  his  subjects  were  released  from  their 
allegiance.  ISoon  after,  on  the  death  of  the  grand  duke  of  Parma, 
his  territories  were  also  seized.  In  all  the  neighbouring  countries 
the  influen/ce  of  France  was  paramount.  Spain  was  her  abject 
vassal ;  her  troops,  under  pretence  of  a  Jacobin  plot,  still  occupied 
Holland,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens ;  and  in  Switzerland, 
whose  constitution  had  been  overthrown  by  Bonaparte,  he  reigned 
supreme  under  the  title  of  Mediator.  France  herself  was  rapidly 
passing  from  anarchy  to  despotism.  On  May  9,  Bonaparte  was 
elected  consul  for  ten  years,  and  in  August  for  life.  In  his  court 
at  the  Tuileries  and  St.  Cloud  he  displayed  as  much  magnificence 
as  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  France.  His  power  was  supported 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  a  sort  of  new 
nobility,  consisting  of  7000  men  receiving  honours  and  pensions, 
and  dispersed  throughout  the  republic.  But  amidst  these  selfish 
aims  much  was  also  effected  for  the  public  good  by  the  establishment 
of  the  code,  still  in  force  as  the  ^  Code  Napoleon,"  by  the  diffusion 
of  public  instruction,  and  by  other  measures  of  the  like  nature. 
The  church  and  the  authority  of  the  pope  were  restored  by  a  con- 
cordat, tliough  the  clergy  w«re  still  held  in  an  oppressed  and 
degraded  state.  (Supplement,  Note  XXIX.) 
30 
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CHAPTER  XXXllI. 

OEOEGE  III.-C0NT1SUED.     FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  AMIBK8  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  THE  KISO.      A.D.  1802-1820. 

1.  Hostile  fe«ling«  between  France  and  England     D«='?"«»°  °[ 'SJl 
H.n«yer«ued.'^|  2.  Chang,  of  minirtry.     «''"P""»f-  Zlui^i 
Sniin.    Bonaparte  procUimed  emperor,  as  Napolbos  I.     H"''"!'"* 
mCure.       §   3.  Impeachment  oY  lord   Melville.      I^»«"*,  »'tj'**» 
FnffUnd   Ru«i8   and  ^eden.     Napoleon  enters  Vienna.     8  *•  Nel»on 
ch^e^Jhe^rnVSeet  to*the  W^t  Jndies.     f  «»^;' ^^  "l^'^'^Z 
Battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  death  of  Nelson.     §  5.  Death  f  /«"•     '^^ 
•Talenta"  mmistry.     Fox  vainly  attempts  »  P«»«*-     §  \  7    Wh 
Maida.    War  between  France  and  Prussia.    Berlin  Decree.    §7.  U«th 
of  Fox.    Duke  of  PortUnd  prime  minister.     Abolition  of  the  slave- 
Trade.    §  8.  ExH'tioi"  to  Rio  de  la  Plata,  to  Con'tantinople,  and  to 
Egypt.    I  9.  pUcb  of  Tilsit.    Expedition  to  Copenhagen  and  «ptu« 
of  the  I^nish  fleet.     $  10.  Napoleon  seires  Lisbon.     Milan  Decr«, 
The  throne  of   Spain  seized   for   Joseph    Bonaj-rte.      Sir    Arthur 
Wellesley  proceed,  to  Portugal.     §  U.  Battle  of  Vimienu   Advance 
and   retreat  of  sir  John  Moore.      Battle  of  Comnna.  «»**«?'''  °; 
Moore.    §  12.  Colonel  Wardle's  charges  against  *>>* '»°V.°  r  xllave™ 
A.  V«#ll«ley  commander-in-chief  in  Portugal.     Rittle  <>f  Talavera. 
i  l.T^^Napoleon  conquers  the  Austrians.     Expedition  to  Walcheren. 
txpeditioHo  Calabria.    Ionian  islands  captured.    §  U   Change  in  the 
miS^try.    Mr.  Perceval  premier.    Burdett  riots.     M"»«"^»*j;»7f 
into  Portugal.     Battle  of  Busaco.    Wellington  occupies  the    inw  of 
Torres  VedL.    §  15.  George  III.'.  iUnesa.    The  regency.  J^^^J^ 
Mawena.    Battles  of  Barro«^  of  Fuente.  d.  Ofioio,  »^»f />°J*"^ 
§  16.  Perceval  shot.    Lord  Liverpool  prime  minister.    Ciudad  K^n^ 
Ind  Bad»jox  Uken.     Battle  of  Salamanca.     Wellington  of'"  »~nd. 
6  17.  Wir   with    the   Americans.      Napoleon's    Russian    «»P«»w°»; 
treaties  with  Sweden  and  Russia.     §  18.  Wellington  advances  m.o 
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Kmr.t  BTOLAND  ixpsors  ktbkt  mah  will  do  his  Dirrr.    English  tad  French    fleet 
engaged.    Bslow,  tbafalgab  oct  .  21 .  1806* 

Spain.  Battle  of  Vittoria.  Retreat  of  the  French,  and  battles  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Wellington  enters  France.  I  19.  Coalition  against  Napo- 
leon. Battles  of  Orthea  and  Toulouse.  Abdication  of  Napoleon. 
§  20.  Congress  of  Chfttillon.  The  allies  enter  Paris.  Restoration  cf 
Louis  XVllI.,  and  peace  of  Paris,  §  21.  Progress  of  the  American, 
war.  Peace  of  Ghent-  §  22.  Congress  of  Vienna.  Escape  of  Napoleon. 
Battle  of  Waterloo.  §  23.  The  allies  enter  Paris.  Napoleon  carried 
to  St,  Helena.  Peace  of  Paris.  §  24.  Distress  and  discontent  in 
England.  Hampden  clubs.  Spa^fields  riot.  Algiers  reduced.  §25. 
Hone's  trial.  Death  of  the  princess  Charlotte.  Royal  marriages. 
Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  §  26.  PeeVs  Act  to  repeal  the  Bank 
restriction.  Manchester  riots.  Repressive  measures.  Death  and 
character  of  Oeorge  III. 

§  1.  It  was  soon  felt  that  the  peace  could  not  last.  Bonaparte 
evidently  designed  to  exclude  England  from  all  continental  influence 
or  even  commerce.  Libels  and  invectives  appeared  both  in  the 
French  and  English  newspapers.  The  harbouring  of  French  emi- 
grants in  England,  and  allowing  them  to  wear  orders  which  had 
been  abolished,  furnished  prominent  topics  of  complaint.  To  re- 
move one  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  Peltier,  the  editor  of  a  French 
paper  published  in  London,  called  the  Ambigu,  was  prosecuted  and 
convicted  of  a  libel  on  Bonaparte ;  but  before  sentence  was  passed  he 
escaped  punishment,  owing  to  the  altered  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

It  was  known  that  extensive  preparations  were  making  in  the 
ports  of  France  and  Holland,  designed,  as  it  was  pretended,  for  the 
French  colonies;  but  George  III.^  in  a  message  to  parliament 
(March  8, 1803),  adverted  to  the  necessity  of  being  prepared,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  call  out  ih^  toilHia  8""i  augment  the  naval 
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force.  This  message  excited  the  indignation  of  the  first  consul.  In 
a  crowded  court  at  the  Tuileries  he  addressed  our  ambassador,  lord 
Whitworth,  in  an  angry  tone  (March  13).  Ho  made  bitter  com- 
plaints of  the  delay  in  the  evacuation  of  Malta,  and  displayed  so 
much  irritation  that  lord  Whitworth  refused  to  attend  the  court, 
Tiathout  some  assurance  that  such  conduct  should  not  be  repeated. 
After  some  further  negociations,  and  an  ultimatum  to  which  no 
satisfactory  answer  was  returned,  lord  Whitworth  quitted  Paris 
(May  12),  and  at  tiie  same  time  general  Andr^ossi,  the  French 
ambassador,  was  directed  to  leave  London.  Thus,  after  a  short  and 
anxious  peace,  or  rather  suspension  of  hostilities,  the  two  nations 
were  again  plunged  into  war  (May  18). 

Lord  Whitworth's  departure  was  protracted  as  long  as  possible  by 
Talleyrand ;  nevertheless  there  was  time  to  seize  about  200  Dutch 
and  French  vessels,  valued  at  nearly  three  millions  sterling.  In 
retaliation,  Bonaparte  ordered  all  English  residents  or  travellers  in 
France,  and  in  all  places  subject  to  the  French,  to  be  seized  and 
detained.  About  10,000  persons  of  every  class  and  condition,  and  of 
all  ages  and  sexes,  were  apprehended  and  conveyed  to  prison.  Subse- 
quently a  considerable  portion  of  them  wore  cantoned  at  Verdun  and 
in  other  French  towns.  Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war,  a 
French  army,  under  marshal  Mot  tier,  marched  into  Hanover ;  the 
duke  of  Cambridge,  the  viceroy,  capitulated,  and  retired  beyond  the 
Elbe,  and  the  French  entered  the  capital  (June  5).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  French  and  Dutch  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  soon  fell 
into  our  possession.  The  most  enthusiastic  patriotism  was  ex- 
hibited in  EngLind.  Ko  fewer  than  300,000  men  enrolled  them- 
selves in  different  volunteer  corps  and  associations.  The  French 
camp  at  Boulogne  still  held  out  an  empty  menace  of  invasion,  and 
in  July  the  "  Army  of  England  **  was  reviewed  by  Bonaparte ;  but 
our  cruisers  swept  the  Channel,  and  occasionally  bombarded  the 
enemy's  towns. 

§  2.  Early  in  1804  the  king  had  a  slight  return  of  his  former 
malad}'.  Upon  his  convalescence,  Addington,  whose  decreasing 
majorities  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  the  ministry, 
retired  from  office,  and  Pitt  again  became  premier  (May  12).  Pitt 
was  very  popular,  especially  in  the  city.  After  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  a  deputation  of  London  merchants  had  waited  upon  him 
and  informed  him  that  100,000/.  had  been  subscribed  for  his  use, 
and  that  the  names  of  the  contributors  would  never  be  known ;  but 
he  declined  this  magnificent  offer.  The  state  of  the  king's  health, 
as  well  as  the  alarming  crisis  of  the  country,  induced  Pitt  to  waive 
for  the  present  the  question  of  the  catholic  claims. 

The  friendship  of  Spain  was  more  than  doubtful.     A  large  arma- 
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ment  was  preparing  in  the  port  of  Ferrol,  and  its  destination  coiild 
hardly.be  questionable.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  intercept 
four  Spanish  frigates,  laden  with  treasure,  on  their  return  to  Cadiz 
from  Monte  Video.  Captain  Graham  Mooro,  with  four  English 
frigates,  having  in  vain  gammoned  them  to  surrender,  an  action 
ensued,  in  which  three  of  the  Spaniards  were  captured  and  the  fourth 
blown  up  (October  5, 1804).  The  treasure  taken  on  this  occasion  was 
valued  at  nearly  a  million  sterling.  The  policy  of  the  act,  sotting 
aside  the  question  of  justice,  may,  however,  be  questioned,  as  it 
alienated  from  us  a  large,  party  in  Spain  that  was  hostile  to  the 
French.  It  was,  of  course,  followed  by  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  Spaia  (December  12). 

Bonaparte  had  been  proclaimed  emperor,  as  Napoleon  I.  (May 
18, 1804).  Shortly  before,  on  the  groundless  suspicion  that  the  duke 
d'Enghieu,  a  Bourbon  prince  who  was  residing  at  the  castle  of 
Ettenheim  in  the  neutrad  territory  of  Baden^  had  been  concerned  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Georges  and  Pichegru,  Napoleon  ordered  him  to 
be  secretly  seized  iu  the  night,  and  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  'Vin- 
cenncs,  where  he  was  shot  in  the  ditch.  On  October  24,  sir  George 
Rumbold,  the  English  minister  at  Hamburg,  was  seized  in  like 
manner  bya  detachment  of  250  French  soldiers  of  the  army  occupying 
Hanover.  He  was  conveyed  to  Paris  and  confined  in  the  Temple, 
but  was  released  at  the  intervention  of  Prussia.  By  means  of  an 
infamous  spy  named  De  la  Touche,  who  received  money  at  once 
both  from  the  French  and  the  English  governments.  Napoleon  con- 
trived to  expel  our  envoys  from  Munich  and  Stuttgart,  on  the 
charge  of  favouring  a  plot  for  hi  s  assassination.  Though  the  accusa- 
tion was  false,  the  dependent  states  of  Europe,  and  even  the  court  of 
Prussia,  congratulated  Napoleon  on  his  happy  escape. 

§  3.  Pitt's  ministry  was  not  strong.  Lord  Grenville,  having 
coalesced  with  Fox  and  the  party  called  jbhe  '^  Talents,'*  offered  a 
formidable  opposition.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  king,  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between  Pitt  and 
Addington :  the  latter  was  created  viscount  Sidmouth,  and  became 
president  of  the  council,  in  place  of  the  duke  of  Portland.  Soon 
afterwards  lord  MelvlUe  (Dundas),  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
was  compelled  to  resign,  as  Mr.  Whitbread  had  carried  a  charge 
(April  6)  against  him  of  conniving  at  the  misapplication  of  the 
\mb\ic  money,  and  even  of  deriving  benefit  from  it  himself.  Pitt, 
with  a  bitter  pang,  was  compelled  to  advise  the  king  to  erase  the 
name  of  his  old  friend  and  companion  from  the  list  of  the  privy 
council  Lord  Melville  acknowledged  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  his  paymaster,  Mr.  Trotter,  might  have  used  the 
public  money  for  his  own  advantage ;  and,  a*?  there  were  some  cir- 
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cumstaaces  or  suspicion  against  Melville  himself,  Mr.  Whitbread, 
in  the  name  of  the  commons  of  England,  impeached  him  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  at  the  bar  of  the  lords  (June  26). 
The  impeachment  was  not  heard  till  the  following  year,  when  he  was 
acquitted  after  a  trial  of  16  days  (Jane  12, 1806).  His  culpability 
appears  to  have  been  owing  rather  to  ni^ligenoe  than  dishonesty. 

In  April  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  England  and  Russia, 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
France,  and  to  secure  the  independence  of  Europe.  The  ]eaguo 
was  afterwards  joined  by  Sweden  and  Austria;  but  the  king  of 
Prussia  kept  aloof,  intent  on  appropriating  the  Hanoverian  do- 
minions of  his  relative  and  ally. 

The  year  1805  was  the  period  of  Napoleon's  most  brilliant  suc- 
cesses.   In  May  he  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  in  the  cathedral  of 
Milan  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard  kings ;  and  he  appointed 
his  stepson,  Eugene  Beauhamais,  to  be  viceroy  of  that  kingdom.* 
At  the  same  time  the  republic  of  Genoa  was  united  to  France. 
Napoleon  introduced  the  conscription  into  Italy,  and  an  army  of 
40,000  Italians  proved  of  great  service  to  him  in  his  subsequent 
wars  with  Austria.     On  his  return  from  Italy,  he  agsdn  repaired 
to  Boulogne;   but  when  the  hostile  disposition  of  Austria  was 
ascertained,  the  "  Army  of  England,"  conmsting  of  150,000  men, 
was  declared  to  be  the  Army  of  Germany,  and  was  rapidly  marched 
towards  the  Rhine  (August  28).    The  Austrians,  who  had  postponed 
hostilities  too  long,  afterwards  precijntated  them  before  the  Russians 
could  come  to  their  support ;  and  the  power  of  Austria  was  com- 
pletely broken  by  the  disgraceful  capitulation  of  general  Mack  at 
Ulm  (October  17).    The  road  was  now  open  to  Vienna,  which  was 
occupied  without  a  struggle  (November  14).     Meanwhile  Massena 
had  driven  the  archduke  Charles  out  of   Italy,    and    obtained 
possession  of  the  Tyrol.    Napoleon  pushed  on  into  Moravia,  the 
emperor  and  the  czar  retreating  before  him.     The  court  of  Berlin, 
guided  by  the  counsels  of  its  minister  Haugwitz,  temporized,  waiting 
the  result  of  another  battle.     That  battle  was  fought  at  Austerlitz 
(December  2),  where  the  Russians  and  Austrians  were  completely 
defeated.    The  former  retired  into  their  own  country ;  and  Austria 
made  a  sejiarate  peace  with  France,  by  which  she  lost  Trieste,  her 
only  port,  and  recognized  the  regal  titles  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtom- 
berg.f     The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  now  formed,  with 
Napoleon  for  its  protector  (July,  1806). 


•  Josephine,  the  wife  of  Napoleon,  was 
the  widow  of  General  Beaub  araais,  and  had 
by  him  a  aon  Engene,  and  a  daughter 
Hortense,  married  to  Loula  Napoleon's 
brother,  king  of  Holland.    Hortense  was 


mother  of  Napoleon  III. 

f  Franda  II.  resigned  the  old  title  of 
emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empiie,  and 
took  rank  as  the  fint  emp«or  of  i 
under  the  title  of  iYands  L 
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§  4.  Thus  the  objects  of  the  English  and  Russian  league  seemed 
completely  frustrated ;  and  England  appeared  destined  to  be  success- 
ful only  when  she  acted  by  herself  on  her  own  peculiar  domain,  the 
ocean.  Nelson  had  been  iu  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet 
since  1803.  The  winter  of  1804  was  8|)ent  in  watchiuii;  the  harbouv 
of  Toulon,  where  the  French  fleet  was  preparing  to  embark  a  large 
body  of  troops  whose  destination  was  unknown.  To  draw  them 
out,  Nelson  sailed  for  Barcelona,  and  in  hU  absence  Villeneuve,  the 
French  admiral,  put  to  sea  with  10  sail  of  the  line,  besides  several 
frigates  and  brigs  (March,  1805).  Nelson  concluded  that  they  were 
bound  for  Egypt, and  made  sail  for  Sicily;  but  he  soon  leamed  that 
they  had  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  At  Gadus  they  were  rein- 
forced by  six  Spanish  and  two  French  liue-of-battle  ships,  thus 
making  their  whole  number  18  sail  of  the  line.  Nevertheless,  as 
soon  as  the  wind  permitted,  Nelson  followed  them  to  the  West 
Indies  with  10  sail  of  the  line,  but  returned  to  Eurofie  without 
having  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  them.  Being  in  a  bad 
state  of  health,  he  struck  his  flag  at  Spithead,  and  retired  to  his 
seat  at  Merton. 

Sir  Bobert  Calder  was  toon  fortunate.  On  July  22,  he  fell  in 
with  the  enemy  at  some  distance  from  Cape  Finisterre,  and,  though 
much  inferior  in  force,  brought  them  to  action.  Two  of  the  Spanish 
ships  were  taken.  Galder,  having  n^lected  to  renew  the  engage- 
ment on  the  following  day,  was  brouj^ht  to  a  court-martial  and 
reprimanded.  Villeneuve  ultimately  got  into  Cadiz,  where  be 
found  his  fleet  now  amounting  to  35  sail  of  the  line.  Collingwood, 
who  was  watching  that  port,  communicated  the  interesting  intelli- 
gence  to  Neloon,  who  had  led  his  friends  to  expect  that  he  had 
finally  retired  from  the  service.  But  at  this  news  his  ardour  could 
no  longer  be  restrained.  He  immediately  volunteered  his  services 
to  the  admiralty,  which  were  gladly  accepted,  and  on  the  15th  of 
September  he  was  again  on  board  the  Victory,  accompanied  by  the 
Ajax,  the  Thunderer,  and  the  EwryaUs  frigate.  On  the  29th,  his 
birthday,  be  arrived  off  Cadiz,  and  joined  Collingwood ;  but  his 
arrival  was  kept  secret  from  the  enemy,  lest  they  should  not 
venture  out  of  port.  No  salute  was  fired,  and  Nelson  kept  well  out 
at  sea. 

On  October  19,  want  of  provisions  obliged  Villeneuve  to  leave 
Cadiz,  and  the  English  fleet  immediately  gave  chase,  the  course 
being  towards  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  It  was  not  till  the  2l8t  that 
Nelson  fell  in  with  them  about  seven  miles  east  of  Cape  Trafalgar, 
there  being  a  light  breeze  from  the  west.  Nelson  felt  a  sure  pre- 
sentiment of  victory,  but  at  the  same  time  of  death.  The  enemy 
tacked,  in  order  to  be  able,  if  necessary,  to  run  back  to  Cadiz,  when 
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Nelson  s(oered  a  little  more  to  the  north,  in  order  to  cut  off  their 
van.  He  now  asked  captain  Blackwood  of  the  Euryalu^  who  was 
on  board  the  Victory,  whether  a  signal  was  not  wanted.  The  latter 
replied  that  he  thought  all  knew  what  they  were  about ;  but  Nelson 
ran  up  to  the  mast-head  his  last  signal— England  kxpbcts  that 
KVERY  MAN  WILL  DO  HIS  DUTY — ^whlch  was  greeted  with  three 
cheers  from  every  ship.  Nelson  led  the  weather-line  in  the  Victory ; 
but  the  lee-line,  under  Collingwood,  was  the  first  to  get  into  action. 
The  British  fleet  comprised  27  sail  of  the  line,  4  frigates,  a  schooner, 
and  a  cutter ;  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  numbered  33 
sail  of  the  line,  5  frigates,  and  2  brigs;  and  they  were  vastly 
superior  in  weight  of  metal^  having  2626  guns  to  2148  of  the  English. 
The  enemy's  line  had  accidentally  fallen  into  the  shape  of  a  cres- 
cent, which  rendered  the  attack  more  difficult  It  was  a  little  after 
noon  that  Collingwood,  in  the  Royal  Sovereign,  began  the  action. 
He  was  soon  surrounded  by  five  French  and  Spanish  vessels ;  but, 
finding  that  they  damaged  one  another,  they  gradually  drew  off  and 
left  Collingwood  in  single  combat  with  the  Santa  Anna,  He  had 
been  engaged  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  other  ships  got 
into  action.  As  the  Victory  bore  down,  she  was  made  a  mark  by 
the  enemy :  her  rigging  was  much  damaged,  her  wheel  shot  away, 
and  50  officers  and  men  killed  or  wounded  before  she  had  fired  a  shot. 
The  foremost  ships  of  the  enemy,  to  the  number  of  19,  closed  round 
Nelson's  column,  l&iving  a  gap  of  nearly  a  mile  between  it  and  the 
spot  where  Collingwood  and  his  comrades  were  engaging  the  re- 
maining 14.  Nelson,  in  the  Victory,  first  engaged  with  Vilieneuve's 
flag-ship,  the  £i*centaurf  of  80  guns,  and  after  disabling  it  he 
attacked  the  BedoubtaUe;  that  ship  and  the  Victory  getting  as 
it  were  locked  together  by  their  anchors.  The  tops  of  the  Redoubt- 
able  were  filled  with  riflemen,  and  Nelson,  on  going  into  action, 
afforded  a  conspicuous  mark.  The  action  had  lasted  about  half  an 
hour,  when  he  was  struck  by  a  musket-ball  and  fell  on  the  quarter- 
deck. On  his  captain  expressing  a  hope  that  he  was  not  seriously 
wounded,  Nelson  replied,  "  They  have  done  for  me  at  last,  Hardy — 
my  backbone  is  shot  through."  He  was  carried  to  the  cockpit^ 
where  it  was  found  that  the  shot,  having  entered  the  left  shoulder 
at  the  epaulette,  had  lodged  in  the  spine,  inflicting  a  mortal  woimd. 
While  the  hero  lay  there  expiring,  the  battle  still  raged  two  hours, 
distressing  him  with  the  concussion  of  the  firing,  though  ever  and 
anon  he  was  cheered  by  the  huzzas  of  the  crew  as  one  after  another 
the  enemy's  ships  struck  their  colours.  He  had  the  satisfiiction  to 
hear  from  captain  Hardy  before  his  death  that  he  had  gained  a 
complete  victory.  Almost  his  last  words  were  to  recommend  to  his 
country  lady  Hamilton,  with  whom  ho  lived,  and  his  daughter. 
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llien  exclaiming,  **  Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty ! "  he  expired, 
at  the  age  of  47  (Octoher  21),  almost  without  a  struggle,  about 
three  hours  after  n*ceiviiig  his  wound.  He  had  said,  almost  pro- 
phetically, when  going  into  action,  that  he  should  be  content  with 
20  ships;  19  of  the  enemy's  line  actually  struck  at  Trafalgar, 
and  one  blew  up.  The  prisoners,  including  the  troops  on  board, 
amonntod  to  12,000.  Four  ships  that  had  taken  little,  part  in 
the  acti<m  were  subsequently  captured  by  Sir  Richard  Stracban 
(November  4).  By  this  glorious  victory  the  French  navy  was 
iicaHy  annihilated)  and  England  rescued  from  all  chanco  of  an 
invasion. 

Nelson  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent  public  funeral.  The 
body  lay  in  state  in  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  was  attcxtdcd  to  ft. 
Paul's  by  i^  procession  by  land  and  water.  His  brother,  a  clergyman . 
was  made  an  earl ;  100,0002.  were  voted  him  to  buy  an  estate,  will 
a  pension  of  6000/.  a  year;  and  10,0002.  were  given  to  each  of  hi.. 
sisters  (November  9), 

§6.  Pitt  did  not  loug  survive  England'n  greatest  naval  com- 
mander. The  cares  and  anxieties  of  office,  at  a  crisis  so  tremen- 
dously agitating,  had  undermined  a  constitution  naturally  feeLltj. 
He  expired  at  the  ago  of  40,  January  23,  1806.  Of  his  disiu- 
terestedness  no  greater  proof  can  be  offered  than  that,  in  spite  of  bis 
apparent  opportunities  of  enriching  himself,  he  died  40,0002.  in  debt. 
His  debts  were  discharged  by  a  vote  of  the  Commons,  and  a  funeral 
decreed  for  him,  at  the  public  expense,  in  Westminster  Abbey :  the 
latter  was  ungenerously  opposed  by  Fox  and  his  party.  Pitt  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  ministers  this  country  ever  saw. 
His  councils  chiefly  enabl^  England  to  stem  the  overbearing  in- 
solence and  ambition  of  the  French  republic.  To  him  the  nation  is 
indebted  for  the  financial  policy  carried  out  by  Peel  and  Gladstone. 
His  measures  for  freedom  of  connnerce  with  Ireland  were  rejected  by 
the  Irish  parliament  (1785),  and  his  commercial  treaty  with  France 
(17S6)  was  nullified  by  the  revolutionary  movements  in  that 
country.  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  very  few  statesmen  who 
combined  a  thorough  mastery  of  great  principles,  financial  and 
legislative,  with  consummate  practical  tact  and  sagacity. 

Attempts  were  Qiade  to  patch  up  the  ministry,  but  failed,  and 
the  king  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  lord  Grenville  and  "  All 
the  Talents."  This  involved  the  readmission  of  Fox,  who  was  now 
aUied  with  that  party,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  waive  his  per- 
sonal dislike  of  that  statesman.  Early  in  February  a  ministry  was 
formed,  with  lord  Grenville  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  Fox  foreign 
secretary,  lord  Howick  (afterwards  .earl  Grey)  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  and  Erskine  lord  chancellor. 
30* 
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It  was  naturally  «xi)ected  that  Fox,  who  had  so  long  denounced 
tho  war  both  as  iniquitous  and  impolitic,  would  ex«rt  himself  to 
tciTninatc  it;  and  he  did,  indeed,  open  communications  with  the 
French  government  through  lord  Yarmouth,  afterwards  marquess  of 
Hertford,  one  of  the  detenus  at  Verdun.  But  he  soon  discovered 
that  Napoleon  would  never  agree  to  terms  which  this  country  could 
accept  with  honour.  The  financial  measures  of  the  new  govern- 
ment were  universally  complained  of,  and  especially  the  increase  of 
the  obnoxious  property-tax  to  10  per  cent. 

§  6.  Napoleon  had  now  installed  his  brother  Joseph  as  king  of 
Naples,  his  brother  Louis  as  king  of  Holland,  and  had  bestowed  12 
Italian  duchies  upon  as  many  of  his  most  favoured  generals.  Fer- 
dinand IV.  of  Naples  had  been  driven  to  take  refuge  in  Sicily, 
as  already  related.  At  the  request  of  his  consort,  Caroline  of  Aus- 
tria, sister  of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  sir  John  Stuart,  who 
commanded  the  British  forces  in  that  island,  was  induced  to  pass 
uvpr  into  Calabria  with  a  small  army  of  less  than  5000  men, 
and  to  try  his  fortune  against  the  French  general  Bcgnier,  who 
occupied  that  province.  On  July  6,  an  engagement  took  place  at 
Maida,  in  which  the  French,  though  considerably  the  stronger,  were 
entirely  defeated.  Begnier  fled  across  the  Apennines,  and  Stuart 
cleared  the  whole  of  Lower  Calabria  of  the  French ;  but  his  force 
was  too  small  to  hold  it,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Sicily. 
It  was  one  of  the  mistakes  of  the  government  to  fritter  away  the 
strength  of  the  nation  in  small  expeditions  of  this  fruitless  kind. 
At  the  same  time  sir  Sidney  Smith's  squadron  harassed  the  French 
on  the  coast  of  Italy,  from  the  Tiber  to  the  bay  of  Naples. 

During  his  negociations  with  the  new  ministry.  Napoleon  had 
offered  to  restore  Hanover.  The  desire  of  possessing  that  country 
had  induced  the  court  of  Prussia  to  desert  the  cause  of  Germany. 
They  had  likewise  found  other  causes  of  complaint  against  France 
in  the  Confederation  of  the  Bhine,  and  in  the  depreciatory  tone  in 
which  the  Mcniteur  spoke  of  Prussia  and  her  pretensions.  On 
October  1,  Prussia  required  the  French  to  evacuate  Germany;  on 
the  14  th  the  battle  of  Jena  laid  her  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon,  a 
fitting  reward  of  her  perfidy  and  selfishness.  On  the  25th  the 
French  entered  Berlin,  and  Mortier  was  sent  forward  to  occupy 
Hamburg  and  seize  all  British  property.  On  November  20  appeared 
the  celebrated  Berlin  Decree,  forbidding  all  interoonrse  with  Eng- 
land, and  all  use  of  her  manufactures  or  colonial  products. 

§  7.  Fc\  did  not  live  to  see  this  event  He  had  been  attacked 
with  dropsy,  and  after  July  became  too  unwell  to  attend  to  busi- 
ness. On  September  13,  he  exxnred,  in  his  59th  year,  at  the  duke  of 
Devonshire's  scat  at  Chiswidc,  whither  he  had  proceeded  on  hi« 
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way  to  bis  own  house  at  St.  Ann's  HiU.  He  received  a  public 
funeral,  and  was  buried  in  Westminister  Abbey  (October  10),  by  the 
side  of  his  great  riyal  Pitt.  Posterity  will  be  rather  at  a  loss  to  discover 
in  his  character  any  transcendent  merits  as  a  statesman,  or  to  point 
out  any  great  benefits  that  he  achieved  for  his  country.  His  in- 
fluence during  his  lifetime  seems  to  have  been  principally  acquired 
by  his  powerful  and  fervid  oratory,  and  by  his  engaging  (Qualities, 
which  attached  to  him  a  host  of  personal  friends.  His  death  did 
not  break  up  the  ministry ;  lord  Howick  succeeded  to  the  place  of 
foreign  secretary,  and  Mr.  I'homas  Qrenville  became  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty. 

Lord  Grenville  had  made  no  compact  with  the  sovereign  on  the 
subject  of  catholic  emancipation,  but  early  in  March,  1807,  lord 
Howick  brought  in  a  bill  to  enable  Roman  catholic  officers  to  servo 
in  the  army  and  navy  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  In  the 
latter  country  a  Roman  catholic  officer  could  attain  any  rank, 
except  commander-in-chief,  master  general  of  the  ordnance,  or 
general  on  the  staff.  The  bill  was  opposed  by  Spencer  Perceval 
and  others ;  and,  as  the  king  had  a  great  repugnance  to  the  measure, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  him  to  dismiss  his  ministers.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month  a  new  administration  was  formed,  with 
the  duke  of  Portland  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  Qoorge  Canning 
foreign  secretary,  lord  Castlereagh  secretary  at  war  and  for  the 
colonies,  Spencer  Perceval  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  lord 
Eldon  chancellor  in  place  of  Erskine.  A  *'  No  Popery  "  cry  was 
raised,  in  which  the  majority  of  the  country  joined ;  the  ministers 
took  advantage  of  it  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  though  it  had 
been  returned  only  a  few  months,  and  the  elections  secured  them 
a  large  majority. 

A  little  before  the  dismissal  of  lord  Grenville,  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade  had  been  carried.  That  question  had  now  been  20 
years  in  agitation.  A  society  had  been  formed  for  its  promotion, 
of  which  Mr.  Granville  Shaipe  was  chairman,  and  Wilberforce  and 
Clarkson  distinguished  members.  This  inhuman  traffic  had  been 
denoimced  by  several  writers,  but  it  required  all  the  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  evangelical  party,  which  had  sprung  up  of  late 
years,  in  order  to  effect  its  abolition.  The  society  adopted  every 
means,  by  newspaper  articles,  pamphlets,  speeches,  and  letters,  to 
influence  the  public  mind  on  the  subject.  Pitt  approved  the  cause, 
and  a  board  of  the  privy  council  had  been  formed  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  African  trade;  but  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  offered  a  great  impediment,  and  all  that  could  be  obtained 
at  first  was  a  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage. 

§  8.  The  military  plans  arranged  by  lord  Grenville's  ministry 
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tumea  out  unfortunate  in  all  quarters.  Two  expeditiona  had  been 
despatched  early  in  1807  against  ConstanUnople  and  Egypt. 
French  intrigues,  ably  conducted  by  general  Sebastiani,  had  in- 
duced the  Turks  to  declare  war  against  Russia,  and  had  thus 
diverted  a  groat  part  of  the  force  which  might  have  been  used 
against  Napoleon.  Sir  John  Duckworth  was  despatched  with  a 
squadron  to  bring  the  Turks  to  reason;  he  succeeded  in  passing 
the  Daidanelles,  and  appeared  before  Constaotinople  in  February. 
But  the  Turks  amused  him  with  negociations,  till  they  had  put  the 
Dardanelles  in  a  formidable  posture  of  defence ;  and  Duckworth 
made  a  disgraceful  retreat,  for  which  he  was  subsequently  brought 
to  a  court-martial.  At  the  same  time  the  expedition  to  Egypt 
under  major-general  Frazer  proved  equally  unfortunate ;  the  new 
ministry  declined  to  support  it ;  and,  in  September,  the  remnant 
of  the  British  force  was  obliged  to  return  to  Sicily.  The  only 
effect  of  these  proceedings  was  that  the  Turks  declared  war  against 
Great  Britain,  and  confiscated  all  British  property. 

§  9.  Meanwhile  Russia,  exhausted  by  the  well-contested  fields 
of  Eylau  and  Friedland,  and  receiving  no  assistance  either  in  men 
or  money  from  England,  conclucied  with  France  the  |)eace  of  Tilsit 
(July  7, 1807),  to  which  Prussia  afterwards  acceded.  Both  countries 
agreed  to  shut  their  ports  against  the  English ;  and,  indeed,  the 
trench  were  in  possession  of  those  of  Prussia.  When  it  was  too 
late,  CSanning  despatched  lord  Leveson-Gower  to  conciliate  the 
ctmperor  Alexander.  He  could  not  even  obtain  an  audience,  and 
returned  with  the  conviction  that  Alexander,  by  a  secret  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  had  placed  not  only  his  own  fleet,  but  also 
those  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  at  the  disposal  of  Napoleon,  lie 
had  been  drawn  into  this  engagement  by  the  fascination  of  the 
Fjench  emperor,  who  had  dazzled  the  young  czar  with  a  vision  of 
empire,  in  which  Europe  and  Asia  were  to  be  partitioned  into  we*t 
and  east  under  two  great  heads.  For  the  aocorapliiihing  of  this  object 
the  destruction  of  Great  Britain  was  a  necessary  preliminary.  There 
was  no  time  for  hesitation.  Denmark  commanded  the  entrance 
to  the  Baltic ;  a  large  fleet  was  lying  in  her  harbours ;  the  north  of 
Germany  was  full  of  French  troops ;  and,  however  friendly  might 
be  the  disposition  of  the  Danes,  it  was  evident  that  their  move^ 
ments  would  depend  on  tho  will  of  Napoleon.  A  powerful  arma- 
ment, consisting  of  17  sail  of  the  line,  21  frigates  and  other  small 
vessels,  and  377  transports  carrying  27,000  troops,  was  secretly 
and  promptly  fitted  out,  and  sailed  from  Yarmouth  Roads,  under 
the  command  of  admiral  Gambler  (July  26).  Lord  Cathcart  was 
at  the  head  of  the  land  foroes,  and  under  him  served  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  an  officer  who  had  greatly  dbtinguished  himself  in 
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India.  On  August  9,  the  expedition  was  safely  anchored  in  the  roads 
of  Zllsinore,  and  the  fleet  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  eight  sail 
of  the  line  and  19  frigates.  Negociations  were  opened  for  the  delivery 
of  the  Danish  fleet,  under  the  solemn  promise  that  it  should  bo 
restored  on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  France.  The  proposal 
being  indignantly  rejected  by  the  crown  prince,  preparations  were 
made  to  enforce  it.  The  fleet  proceeded  to  Copenhagen,  the  troops 
were  hmded,  and  batteries  constructed;  and  on  September  2  a 
bombardment  commenced  both  by  sea  and  land.  On  the  evening 
of  the  Sth.the  Danish  commander  surrendered,  and  on  the  8th 
Gambler  took  possession  of  Copenhagen.  Our  whole  loss  did  not 
much  exceed  200  men.  By  October  20  the  whole  of  the  Danish 
fleet  was  prepared  for  sea,  to  be  carried  ofif  to  England,  together 
with  an  immense  quantity  of  naval  stores,  and  between  2000  and 
3000  pieces  of  artillery.  Bat  of  the  17  line-of-battle  ships  four  only 
p^ved  to  be  flt  for  senrice.  The  island  of  Heligoland  was  also 
captured  (September  5),  and  served  as  a  dep6t  for  English  goods  to 
be  smuggled  into  the  continent.  The  rage  of  Bonaparte  at  this 
intelligence  was  terrific.  The  entry  of  the  French  into  Stralsund 
(September  1). showed  the  wisdom  of  our  rapid  and  decisive  move- 
ment. The  Danes  declared  war  against  us,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  the  capture  of  the  Danish  West  India  islands  of  St. 
Thomas,  St.  John's,  and  Santa  Croee,  in  December. 

§  10.  The  king  of  Portugal  haviog  refused  to  enforce  the  Berlin 
Decree  against  England,  Napoleon  determined  to  attack  that 
country.  For  that  purpose  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Spain 
(October  27),  which  was  to  have  a  portion  of  Portugal ;  and  before 
the  treaty  was  signed  he  despatched  an  army  of  30,000  men  under 
Junot  across  the  Bidassoa,  and  proclaimed  that  the  house  of  Bra- 
ganza  had  ceased  to  reign.  Junot  entered  Lisbon  (November  30). 
Don  John,  the  regent,  afterwards  John  YL,  with  many  of  his 
nobility  and  18,000  of  his  subjects,  had  sailed  the  day  previously 
for  BraziL  Towards  winter  Napoleon  visited  Italy,  and  issued, 
in  the  capital  of  Lombardy  (December  27),  his  celebrated  Milan 
Decree,  declaring  all  vessels,  of  whatsoever  nation,  that  should 
submit  to  the  British  orders  in  council,  lawful  prizes.  These  ordeis 
had  been  issued  in  retaliation  for  the  Berlin  Decree.  They  de- 
clared the  whole  French  coast  in  a  state  of  blockade,  thus  render- 
ing neutral  vessels  with  French  goods  on  board  liable  to  seizure, 
a  proceeding  which  farmed  the  principal  ground  of  quarrel  with 
the  Americans.  But,  in  fact,  both  the  Berlin  Decree  and  the  orders 
in  couocil  were  in  great  degree  inoperative.    (Sup.  N.  XXX.) 

No  sooner  was  Bonaparte  in  possession  of  Portugal  than,  with 
the  help  of  Godoy,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  the  prime  minister  of 
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Spain  and  paramour  of  the  queen,  he  treacherously  turned  his  amis 
Hi^ninst  that  country.  Murat  occupied  Madrid  with  a  French  divi- 
sion. The  imhecilo  Charles  IV.,  and  his  son  Fenlinand,  who  was 
not  much  better,  together  with  Godoy  and  the  queen,  were  decoyed 
to  Bayonne,  whore  a  renunciation  of  the  Spanish  throne  in  favour 
of  Naimloon  was  extorted  from  them,  in  consideration  of  the  palaco 
and  domains  of  Navarre  and  a  pension  of  400,000  francs!  (May  8, 
1808).  It  was  declared  that  the  Spanish  Bourbons  had  ceased  to 
reign.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  much  against  his  will,  was  compelled 
to  exchange  the  crown  of  Naples  for  that  of  Spain,  while  tlio 
former  was  bestowed  upon  Napoleon's  brother-in-law,  Mumt.  Kirg 
Joseph  entered  Madrid  (July  20)  ;  but  by  this  time  the  SpaniardM, 
who  had  risen  in  insurroction,  had  established  at  Seville  a  '* Supreme 
Junta  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,"  and  had  declared  Ferdinand  king, 
with  the  title  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  though  he  was  now  reniding  in 
Talleyrand's  house  at  Valon^ay.  In  this  struggle  the  Spaniards! 
displayed  the  greatest  animosity  towards  the  French,  and  murdered 
ail  the  stragglers  they  could  lay  hands  on. 

These  revolutions  were  destined  again  to  bring  the  English  into 
contact  with  the  French  on  land  as  well  as  sea.  Qeneral  Castaftos, 
who  commanded  the  S[)anish  army  of  Andalusia,  applied  to  sir 
How  Dalrymple,  commandant  of  Gibraltar,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  England.  The  merchants  of  that  place  supplied 
the  junta  of  Scvilhs  with  money ;  Gollingwood  carried  his  fleet  into 
Cadiz  and  lent  the  Spaniards  what  assistance  he  could  in  ammu- 
nition and  stores;  and  the  English  government  at  length  under- 
took to  aid  the  Spanish  loyalists  with  troops.  On  July  10  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  sailed  from  Cork  for  the  Peninsula  with  about 
10,00^  men.  Preceding  the  fleet  in  a  fast  vessel,  he  landed  at 
Corunna  in  order  to  consult  the  junta  of  Galicia  as  to  bis  proceed- 
ings. By  their  advice,  with  which  his  own  views  entirely  coin- 
cided, he  detonnined  to  land  near  Oiwrto.  Portugal  at  this  time, 
like  Spain,  was  in  full  insurrection  against  the  French.  In  the 
latter  country,  Joseph  had  been  driven  out  of  his  new  capital  before 
he  had  been  a  fortnight  in  it.  He  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  Vittoria 
in  order  to  be  nearer  the  French  frontier,  and  Madrid  had  been 
occupied  by  Castaiios.  The  British  army  landed  near  tlie  town  of 
Figueira  (August  1),  and,  being  reinforced  by  some  troops  from 
Cadiz,  numbered  in  all  about  14,000  men.  Jnnot  had  17,000  or 
18,000  men  in  Portugal ;  but,  as  many  of  these  were  in  garrison, 
his  disposable  force  was  not  much  larger  than  the  British ;  and  the. 
success  of  the  loyalists  in  Spain  had  cut  him  off  from  all  commu- 
nication with  his  countrymen  in  that  kingdom.  Such  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Peninsular  war. 
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1 11.  Wellesley  began  his  march  upon  Lisbon  (August  9).  In 
about  a  week  he  came  upon  a  Freoch  division  of  5000  men,  under 
Delaborde,  occupying  a  strong  position  at  Iloli^a,  ^vhich  was  carried 
after  a  struggle  of  two  hours  (August  17).  Ou  the  19th  he  reached 
Yimiera,  whore  he  was  reinforced  by  two  British  brigades,  under 
generals  Anstruther  and  Acland,  making  his  wholo  force  about 
17,000  men,  besides  1600  Portuguese.  On  the  21st  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Vimiera,  where  in  two  hours  the  French  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  with  the  loss  of  14  guns  and  many  prisoners.  But 
Wellesley  was  superseded  the  same  day  by  sir  Harry  Burrard. 
The  government  had  determined  to  raise  the  army  in  Ihe  Peninsula 
to  30,000,  under  sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  with  sir  Harry  Burrard  as 
second  in  command,  while  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  sir  John  Moore, 
and  others  were  to  be  generals  of  division.  Sir  H.  Burrard  by 
suspending  the  pursuit  lost  the  fruits  of  the  victory,  and  the 
French,  to  their  own  great  astonishment,  got  safe  to  Torres  Yedras. 
Next  day  sir  Hew  Dalrymj^e  arrived,  the  command  being  thus 
twice  changed .  iu  24  hours.  On  August  30  a  convention  was 
signed,  by  which  Junot  agreed  to  evacuate  Portugal.*  The  French 
were  deiirived  of  the  spoils  of  the  royal  museum  and  library,  church 
pkle,  and  other  pltmder,  which  they  were  preparing  to  carry  off.  A 
liussian  fleet  blockaded  in  the  Tagus  was  surrendered.  Early  in 
September  the  British  army  entered  Lisbon.  The  throe  generals 
were  recalled;  Sir  H.  Dalrymple  was  censured  (December  22); 
but  sir  A.  Wellesley  was  marked  out  for  high  command. 

Sir  John  Moore,  who  had  remained  with  the  army  in  Portugal, 
was  reinforced;  and,  with  20,000  men,  was  directed  to  co-operate  with 
the  Spaniards  in  driving  the  French  from  the  north  of  Spain.  On 
November  11  he  crossed  the  frontier  into  Leon,  and  advanced  by 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  Salamanca.  Meanwhile  Napoleon  himself  had 
entered  Spain  at  the  head  of  some  chosen  troops;  and,  having 
replaced  his  brother  at  Madrid  (December  4),  he  proceeded  to  seek 
sir  John  Moore.  Moore  had  discovered  that  there  was  no  Spanish 
force  on  which  he  could  rely  for  support,  and  he  had  been  contem- 
plating a  retreat ;  but  in  consequence  of  wrong  intelligence  received 
from  Mr.  Frere,  formerly  our  minister  at  Madrid,  he  determined  to 
advance,  and,  before  Napoleon  could  come  up,  strike  a  blow  at 
Soult,  who  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Garion  with  about  18,000  men. 
But  Soult  had  withdrawn ;  and  Moore,  apprehensive  of  being  sur- 

•  Thia  treaty  1b  often  erraiMoiisly  called 
the  **  Convention  of  Gintra,"  becaiue  sir 
H.  Dairymple's  despatches  announcing  it 
were  dated  IVom  that  placet  tmt  in  fact 
Clntra  lies  between  Tortea  Vedraa  and 
LUbon;  and  conaeqnentlj,  had  the  con- 


vention been  msde  there,  ihe  British  must 
have  been  already  in  possession  of  the 
former  strong  poeition,  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, fell  into  their  hands  through  the 
GOBvention. 
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rounded,  commenced  a  retreat  Napoleon  was  close  at  his  heels. 
On  January  i,  1809,  he  was  at  Astorga  with  70,000  infantry, 
10,000  cavalry,  and  200  guns ;  and  from  this  place  he  could  descry 
the  British  rear.  But  he  was  now  called  away  hy  news  from 
Austria,  and  left  the  pursuit  to  Soult.  The  weather  was  had,  the 
roads  misorahle,  provisions  scanty,  and  the  British  had  often  to  face 
ahout  and  repulse  the  enemy.  At  last,  on  January  13,  Moore  reached 
Corunna ;  but  the  transports  did  not  arrive  till  the  following  day. 
Soult  had  got  possession  of  the  hills  round  the  town,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  fight  a  battle  to  cover  the  embarkation.  This  took  place 
on  the  16th.  'Moore  had  between  15,000  and  16,000  infantry  in  line, 
Soult  about  20,000,-rthe  ground  was  not  good  for  cavalry.  In  de- 
fending the  village  of  Elvina,  against  which  the  French  were  making 
a  concentrated  attack,  MoOre  was  struck  in  the  breast  by  a  spent 
cannon<ball,  and  was  carried  to  Cc«runna  in  a  blanket,  often  stopping 
to  look  back  on  the  progress  of  the  battle.  The  French  were  braten 
off  along  the  whole  line,  but  night  coming  on  prevented  all  pursuit ; 
and,  as  the  remainder  of  Soult^s  forces  might  be  expected  every  hour, 
it  was  deteimined  to  hasten  the  embarkation.  Sir  John  Moore  died 
that  evening,  and  was  buried  at  midnight  on  the  ramparts  **  with 
his  martial  cloak  around  him.'*  The  embarkation,  being  covered 
by  some  line-of-battle  ships,  was  completed  in  safety  by  the  18th. 
During  the  whole  campaign  Moore  received  no  assistance  from  the 
Spaniards,  who,  on  the  contrary,  were  a  positive  hindrance  to  him 
by  crossing  his  line  of  retreat  at  Astorga. 

§  12.  The  English  ministry,  however,  were  determined  to  pursue 
the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  in  which  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
distraction  caused  to  the  French  arms  by  the  renewal  of  the  war 
with  Austria;  and  Mr.  Canning  executed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  Spanish  insurgents,  or  rather  royalists  (January  14).  The 
English  nation,  in  spite  of  the  long  struggle  it  had  already  main- 
tained, was  so  little  crippled  in  its  resources,  that  a  loan  of  eleven 
millions  was  raised  at  a  lower  interest  than  had  ever  before  been 
known.  Many  abuses  were  at  this  time  discovered  in  the  bestowal 
of  military  and  naval  patronage,  in  some  of  which  the  duke  of  York 
himself,  the  conunander-in-cbief,  was  implicated.  It  appeared,  from 
some  charges  brought  against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Wardle,  a  Welsh  colonel  of  militia,  that  the  duke,  abandoning 
himself  to  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  had  bestowed  coramisuons 
in  the  army  on  several  unworthy  persons,  such  as  Mrs.  Clarke's 
brother,  and  even  her  footman.  Before  the  termination  of  the 
proceedings  the  duke  redgned  his  ofiSce,  and  the  investigation 
was  dropped.  About  the  same  time  the  commissioners  of  naval 
and  those  of  military  enquiry  brought  to  light  a  great  many 
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abases  and  frauds  in  the  method  of  conducting  tho  business  of 
those  departments. 

The  chief  command  in  the  Peninsula  was  now  given  to  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  advised  that  in  the  first  instance  our  exertions 
should  be  confined  to  Portugal.  On  April  22  he  arrived  at  Lisbon, 
whem  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  about  25,000  men,  including  a 
body  of  Portuguese  under  general  Boresford.  On  the  9th  of  May  he 
directed  his  march  upon  Oporto,  now  occupied  by  Soult,  who,  after 
the  battle  of  Corunna,  had  invaded  Portugal.  In  a  few  days  the 
Douro  was  crossed  by  a  daring  manoeuvre,  and  the  French  were 
driven  out  in  precipitate  flight.  Wellesley  now  entered  Spain, 
and  formed  a  junction  with  the  Spanish  general  Cuesta  at  Oropcsa  in 
Estremadura.  Cuesta's  army,  however,  amounting  to  about  30,000 
men,  was  in  very  bad  condition.  On  July  26,  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing days,  macshals  Victor  and  Sebastiani  attacked  the  position  of 
the  allied  armies  before  Talavera.  The  attack  was  mainly  directed 
against  the  allied  left,  held  by  the  British,  and  especially  against 
a  height  occupied  by  general  iiowland  Hill :  the  Spaniards  on  the 
right  were  comparatively  safe,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground.  At 
one  time  the  British  centre  was  broken,  the  guards,  after  repulsing 
the  French,  having  got  into  disorder  by  pursuing  them  too  far ;  but 
the  advance  of  the  enemy  was  arrested  by  the  48th  regiment  On 
the  evening  of  the  28th  all  firing  ceased,  both  armies  retaining  their 
original  position ;  but  in  the  night  the  French  retreated  over  the 
Alberche.  This  was  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  best  contested 
battles  in  the  Peninsular  war.  The  French  lost  7000  men  killed 
and  wounded ;  the  British  upwards  of  6000,  This  victory  gained 
Wellesley  the  title  of  viscount  Wellington  of  Talavera.  The  British, 
however,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  penetrate  further.  The  French, 
who  had  200,000  men  dispersed  in  Spain,  were  gath^nng  round  them 
from  all  sides,  and  early  in  August,  besides  Victor  and  Sebastiani, 
marshals  Soult,  Key,  Mortier,  Kellermann,  and  king  Joseph  himself, 
were  in  Estremadura.  The  English  general  retired  into  Portugal 
by  Truxillo  and  Badajoz  ;  and  sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  at  the  head  of 
a  light  corps  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  had  pushed  on  as  fieir  as 
Madrid,  also  returned.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  French  had 
virtually  annihilated  the  Spanish  forces,  and  lord  Wellington  now 
concentrated  his  attention  on  the  defence  of  Portugal,  fixing  his 
head-quarters  at  Viseu,  with  advanced  posts  towards  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

§  13.  We  have  adverted  before  to  Napoleon's  sudden  abandonment 
of  the  pursuit  of  sir  John  Moore,  which  was  occaaoned  by  a  breach 
with  Austria.  In  March,  1809,  the  emperor  Francis  declared  war 
against  him.  But  Napoleon,  after  inflictlDg  a  severe  defeat  upon  the 
archduke  Charles  at  Eckmiihl,  marched  rapidly  to  Vienna,  whioh  he 
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entered  with  little  resutance  (May  13).  He  bad  still,  however,  to 
fight  the  battle  of  Aspem,  near  Vienna,  in  which  he  may  be  said 
to  have  been  defeated.  But  the  French  army  was  allowed  time  to 
recover  from  the  shock,  and  the  bloody  battle  of  Wagram  followed, 
which  laid  Austria  at  Napoleon's  feet  (July  5).  This  was  succeeded 
by  the  disgraceful  peace  of  Schonbrunn  (October  14),  which  sub- 
sequently led  to  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  with  the  arch-duchess 
Maria  Louisa  (April  2, 1610).  In  the  same  year  Napoleon  annexed 
the  States  of  the  Church  to  France,  and,  having  been  excom- 
municated by  Pius  YII.,  he  caused  that  ix>ntiff  to  be  carried  off  to 
Savona. 

In  order  to  support  the  Austrian  struggle,  the  English  ministry 
resolved  to  divert  the  French  arms  by  an  expedition  to  the  Scheldt ; 
especially  as  Napoleon  was  attempting  to  convert  Antwerp  and 
Flushing  into  grout  naval  dqiCts.  Before  the  end  of  July,  37  sail  of 
the  line  and  an  army  of  40,000  men  were  despatched,  under  a 
most  incompet«it  leader — ^the  earl  of  Chatham,  Pitt's  elder  brother, 
assisted  by  rearnulmiral  sir  Richard  Strachan.  The  opinion  of  the 
most  experienced  oflicers  was  for  a  coup-^ie^main  on  Antwerp; 
instead  of  which,  a  fortnight  was  spent  in  reducing  Flushing, 
during  which  time  the  Scheldt  had  been  strongly  fortified,  and 
40,000  men  thrown  into  Antwerp.  The  enterprise  was  then 
abandoned  as  impracticable,  and  the  expedition  returned  home, 
leaving  about  16,000  men  in  possession  of  the  isle  of  Walcheren. 
These,  however,  began  rapidly  to  disappear,  from  the  effects  of  the 
fever  and  ague  common  on  that  unhealthy  coast,  and  in  a  short 
time  half  the  force  were  in  hospital.  After  the  treaty  of  Schon- 
brunn, the  occupation  of  Walcheren  was  deemed  of  no  advantage 
and  towards  the  middle  of  November  it  was  evacuated,  the  harbour, 
arsenal,  and  magazines  of  Flushing  having  been  destroyed  as  far 
as  possible.  Such  was  the  end  of  an  expedition  said  to  have  cost 
20  millions. 

Another  diversion  was  attempted  in  Calabria,  where  the  news  of 
Napoleon's  excommunication  had  excited  a  great  sensation  among 
the  people.  In  June  sir  J.  Stuart  again  crossed  over  from  Sicily, 
with  15,000  men,  while  sir  William  Hoste's  squadron  and  flotillas 
of  gunboats  and  small  armed  vessels  operated  upon  the  coast.  The 
French  retired  before  sir  J.  Stuart,  but  little  was  effected  besides 
the  dismantling  of  the  castles  of  Ischia  and  Procida.  In  the 
autumn  five  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands,  then  held  hy  the  French, 
were  captured.  Santa  Maura  held  out  till  tho  following  spring ; 
and  Corfu,  the  most  important  of  the  whole,  was  not  obtained  till 
1814,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  Ionian  republic,  under  an  English 
protectorate,  by  Louis  XVIII. 
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§  14.  A  feeling  of  jealousy  had  long  existed  between  Mr.  Oinning 
and  lord  Castlcreagh,  which  being  heightened  by  matunl  reci-imina- 
tions  after  the  failure  of  the  Walchercn  expedition,  a  dnel  enHued, 
in  which  Canning  was  wounded  (Se]>tomber  21).  Both  had 
previously  resigned ;  and,  the  duke  of  Portland  dying  soon  after, 
the  ministry  seemed  tottering  to  its  fall.  Mr.  Perceval,  however, 
accepted  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  retaining  also  the 
exchoquor ;  the  marquess  Welleslcy,  our  representative  with  tho 
Spanish  junta,  was  sent  for  and  became  foreign  secretary  in  place 
of  Canning ;  lord  Liverpool  was  transferred  from  the  home  office  to 
lord  Castlereagh's  place,  with  lord  Palmerston  as  secretary  at  war ; 
the  right  honourable  Richard  R3^cr  took  the  home  de^mrtment. 

In  the  spring  of  1810  serious  riots  occurred  in  London.  John 
Gale  Jones  being  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
charged  with  the  publication  of  a  placard  reflecting  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  house,  was  committed  to  Newgate  (February  21).  In 
defending  Jones  sir  Francis  Durdett  contended  that  by  his  com- 
mittal the  House  of  Commons  had  infringed  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Defeated  on  this  motion,  sir  Francis  pursued  the  same  argument  in 
CvbhetCs  JRegister.  For  this  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  boosa 
(March  26),  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  On  his  way  thither 
the  mob  were  very  riotous ;  the  windows  of  several  unpopular  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  were  broken,  and  some  lives  were  lost.  On  tho 
prorogation  of  parliament  sir  Francis  was  of  course  liberated ;  but 
he  disappointed  the  populace  of  an  expected  ovation  by  returning 
home  by  water. 

In  the  Peninsula  the  Spaniards  had  been  beaten  at  every  point, 
and  the  junta  itself  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Cadiz,  which  in 
February,  1810,  was  invested  by  a  French  army.  A  British  force  of 
about  6000  men  had  been  thrown  into  that  place  to  asfdst  in  tho 
defence,  and  the  English  fleet  kept  open  the  communication  by  sea ; 
but  the  blockade  was  not  raised  till  August,  1812.  After  the  peace 
with  Austria,  Napoleon  was  enabled  to  throw  large  reinforcements 
into  Sjiain,  including  some  of  his  best  troops.  The  "  Army  of 
Portugal,"  comprising  90,000  men  under  Maasena,  was  cantoned  in 
Old  Castile  and  Leon.  Massena  promised  to  drive  the  English 
out  of  Portugal  in  three  months,  for  which  purpose  he  advanced 
with  a  force  of  more  than  60,000  men.  Lord  Wellington  had 
24,000  British  troops,  and  more  than  double  that  number  of  Portu- 
guese, who  made  much  better  soldiers  than  the  Spaniards;  but 
part  of  his  force  was  detached  south  of  the  Tagus,  to  watch  Soult's 
Army  of  Andalusia.  The  French  advanced  by  Ciudad  Rodrigoand 
Almciila,  which  they  took ;  and  Wellington  fell  back  upon  a  strong 
position  at  the  Sierra  de  Busaco,  near  Coimbro.  'J'he  British  line,  ex- 
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tending  nearly  eight  miles,  but  with  considerable  gaps,  was  attacked 
by  the  French  with  great  vigour  on  the  morning  of  September  27. 
They  were  repulsed,  however,  with  the  loss  of  5000  men ;  and 
Massena,  instead  of  renewing  the  attempt,  seized  the  pass  of 
Boialva,  thus  opening  the  road  to  Coimbra  by  turning  the  British 
left.  Wellington  now  retired  upon  the  famous  lines  of  Torres 
Yedras,  nearly  30  miles  north  of  Lisbon,  a  position  which  his  eagle 
eye  had  marked  out  in  the  preceding  year.  These  lines  were  three* 
fold :  the  first  or  outermost  ran  from  Alhandra  on  the  Tagus  to  the 
heights  of  Torres  Yedras,  and  thence  alcxig  the  little  river  Zizambre 
to  the  sea ;  the  second  began  at  Quintilla,  lower  down  the  Tagus, 
and  ran,  at  a  distance  varying  from  six  to  ten  miles  from  the 
former,  by  Bucellas  and  Montachique  to  the  mouth  of  the  little 
river  San  Lorenzo ;  the  third  or  innermost  was  merely  intended,  in 
case  of  need,  to  cover  the  embarkation  of  the  army  on  board  the 
fleet  in  the  Tagus.  The  streams  were  dammed  up  and  reservoirs 
formed,  so  that  the  ground  could  be  inundated  if  necessary.  The 
right  of  the  lines  was  covered  by  the  fleet  and  gunboats  in  the 
Tagus.  The  lines  were  fortified  with  breast- works,  abattis,  etc.,  and 
nearly  100  redoubts  or  forts,  mounting  upwards  of  600  guns.  Some 
of  them  were  capable  of  holding  several  hundred  men,  and  one 
required  a  garrison  of  8000.  Wellington  entered  these  lines 
on  October  10.  Hassena  came  up  three  days  afterwards,  and  was 
filled  with  despair  at  the  sight.  After  viewing  them  about  a  month, 
he  retired  in  the  middle  of  November  into  winter  quarters,  without 
having  attempted  anything. 

Our  general  operations  this  year  were  not  unattended  with 
success.  An  attempt  of  the  French  upon  Sicily  was  repulsed  vnih 
great  loss.  By  the  end  of  the  year  they  had  been  deprived  of  all 
their  possessions  in  both  Indies.  The  Dutch  had  also  lost  most  of 
their  East  Indian  settlements,  and  in  the  following  year  the  re- 
mainder were  reduced.  On  the  continent,  however,  the  French 
empire  was  extended.  Napoleon,  having  deposed  his  intractable^ 
brother  Louis,  annexed  Holland  to  France ;  and,  the  (German  coast 
up  to  Eambiu^  being  afterwards  added,  the  French  empire  might  be 
said  to  reach  from  Naples  to  the  frontiers  of  Denmark,  embracing  a 
population  of  80  millions.  Nearly  all  the  rest  of  Europe  were 
Napoleon's  allies ;  and  Bemadotte,  one  of  his  marshals,  had  been 
elected  crown  prince  of  Sweden.  Between  him  and  Napoleon,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  great  antipathy ;  and  when  the  former  came  next 
year  to  the  Swedish  crown,  he  adopted  Swedish  views,  conciliated 
the  friendship  of  England,  and  ultimately  declared  against  his 
former  patron. 
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THE  REGENCY. 

f  15.  At  home  the  scene  was  clouded  by  a  rotiim  of  the  king's 
nu^ady,  brooght  on  perhaps  by  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughtor, 
the  prinocfss  Amelia  (November  2,  1810X  at  tbe  age  of  28.  Mr, 
Percoyal  now  propoised  the  prinoe  of  Wales  as  regent,  under  the 
same  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  creation  of  poors,  and  the 
granting  of  offices^  as  those  laid  down  by  Pitt  in  1788.  The 
arrangements  were  not  finally  completed  till  January,  1811. 
George  HI.  never  recovered,  and  the  regency  consequently  lasted 
till  hiB  death  in  1820.  At  first  it  was  anticipated  that  there  would 
be  a  change  of  ministry,  and  lords  Grey  and  GrenviUe  were  actually 
employed  to  draw  up  answers  to  the  addresses  of  parliament ;  but, 
being  disgusted  by  some  alterations  su^estcd  by  Sheridan,  they 
declined  any  further  interference,  and  the  old  ministry  was  re- 
t^ned.  Shortly  after,  the  duke  of  York  was  reinstated  as  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Early  in  1811,  Sonlt  inToded  Portugal  from  Andalusia,  in  order 
to  co-operate  with  Massena.  He  took  Olivenza  and  Badajoz 
(March  10) ;  but  by  this  time  Mossena's  army  was  in  a  state  of 
sickness  and  disorganization,  and  he  was  obliged  to  commence  a 
retreat,  closely  followed  by  the  English.  His  march  was  first 
directed  on  Coimbra  and  Oporto ;  but  his  attempt  to  pass  the  Mon- 
d^o  at  the  former  place  being  repulsed,  he  retreated  up  the  left 
bank  of  that  river,  much  harassed  by  the  British.  The  French 
committed  the  most  horrible  cruelties  and  devastations  in  their 
retreat.  The  absence  of  several  general  officers,  who  had  returned 
to  England  on  pretence  of  private  business,  was  bitterly  reQected 
on  in  the  Engli^  newspapers,  and  occasioned  no  small  concern  to 
Wellington. 

The  draughts  made  by  Soult  for  Portugal  having  reduced  the 
French  army  blockading  Cadiz  to  16,000  men,  general  Graham 
(afterwards  lord  Lynedoch),  with  about  4000  men,  partly  Portu- 
guese, proceeded  by  sea  to  Alge^iros,  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar ;  and, 
having  been  joined  at  Tarifa  by  7000  Spaniaids,  marched  by  way 
of  Medina  Sidonia  towards  the  French  position,  with  the  view  of 
taking  them  in  the  rear.  Graham  had  expected  that  the  Spaniards 
would  have  held  the  heights  of  Barrosa ;  but  when  he  arrived  there, 
he  found  them  occupied  by  marshal  Victor  with  8000  men  and  a 
formidable  artillery.  With  his  small  division  Graham  carried  them 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  in  little  more  than  an  hour,  with  great 
loss,  indeed,  though  almost  twice  as  great  on  the  side  of  the  French* 
Snt,  failing  of  support  from  the  Spaniards,  he  was  unable  to  follow 
up  his  victory,  and  (he  whole  enterprise  led  to  no  result  (March 
6, 181 1> 
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Towards  the  end  of  April,  Massena,  who  had  received  reinforce- 
ments which  swelled  his  army  to  40,000  foot  and  5000  horse,  re- 
entered Portugal  with  the  view  of  relieving  the  fortress  of  Almeida. 
Wellington  marcheil  to  opiK^so  him  with  32,000  foot  and  1200 
horse.  They  met  at  Fuentes  de  Ofioro,  on  the  evening  of  May  3 : 
a  fierce  struggle  ensued  for  the  possession  of  the  place,  and  ulti- 
mately the  French  wore  driven  out.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th,  Massena  vigorously  renewed  the  attack,  which  was  kept  up  till 
evening,  when  the  French  retired  with  great  loss.  A  few  days 
after  they  evacuated  Almeida.  Nai)olcon  was  so  dissadsjled  with 
Massena,  that  he  suitcrseded  him  in  the  command  by  general  Mar- 
mont.  Marmont,  however,  could  do  no  bettor  than  his  predecessor, 
and  retired  to  Salamanca. 

On  May  16,  a  memorable  battle  was  fought  at  Albuera  between 
marshal  Beresford,  who  was  besieging  Badajoz,  and  Soult,  who  had 
marched  to  its  relief.  Soult  had  about  23,000  men  and  50  guns ; 
Beresford  had  27,000;  but  of  these  more  than  a  third  were  Span- 
iards, who  fled  at  the  first  attack,  and  left  the  centre,  where  the 
British  were  posted,  exix>sed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  French  assault. 
The  victory  fell  to  Beresford  after  six  hours  of  desperate  fighting ; 
but  of  6000  British  who  contended  with  the  French  columns  for 
the  ridgs  of  Albuera,  only  about  1600  were  loft  unwoundcd.  The 
French  lost  9000  men.  As  Beresford  was  reinforoed  a  day  or  two 
after  with  1500  English,  Soult  did  not  think  fit  to  renew  the  attack, 
but  retreated  towards  Seville.  On  the  19th,  Wellington  arrived 
with  two  fresh  divisions,  and  the  siege  of  Badajoz  was  resumed 
(May  25).  But  a  Isrge  French  force  approaching,  the  siege  was 
abandoned  after  two  unsuccessful  assaults,  and  Wellington  fell  back 
on  Campo  Mayor  (June  10).  A  little  after,  the  successes  of  general 
Hill  obliged  the  French  to  evacuate  the  greater  part  of  Estremadura. 
But  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Spain  they  were  everyiehere 
triumphant. 

f  16.  The  beginning  of  1812  was  marked  by  ministci'ial  changes. 
The  marquess  Wellesley  resigned,  objecting  to  serve  under  Mr. 
Perceval,  and  lord  Oastlercagh  occupied  his  place  as  foreign  secre- 
tary. Shortly  afterwards  Perceval  was  shot  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  May  11, 
by  one  Bellingham,  a  Liverpool  broker,  whose  petitions  had  been 
rejected.  The  assassin  was  convicted  and  hanged  within  a  week. 
Upon  this  event  all  the  ministers  tendered  their  refdgnations.  A 
fruitless  attempt  was  made  to  construct  a  whig  cabinet.  Lord 
Liverpool  now  became  premier,  with  Mr.  Yansittart  as  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  The  financial  measures  of  Perceval  were  adopted, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  push  the  war  with  vigour. 


A.D.  1813.  BATTLE  OF  SALAMANCA. 

Wellington  had  opened  the  campaign  in  the  Peninsula  with  the 
capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  after  less  than  a  fortnight's  siege 
(January  19, 1812).  The  Spaniards  now  first  began  to  appreciate 
his  genius :  the  Cortes  voted  him  their  thanks,  nnd  the  title  of  duke 
of  Ciudad  Kodrigo.  The  English  parliament  granted  him  an 
annuity  of  2000^.,  to  he  annexed  to  the  earldom  to  which  he  was 
now  raised.  Shortly  after  Badajoz  was  again  invested  (March  16), 
and  was  carried  (April  6)  with  a  terrible  slaughter.  Soult,  who  was 
advancing  to  its  relief,  now  again  retreated  towards  Seville,  pursued 
by  the  British,  who  overtook  and  routed  his  rear-guard  at  Villa 
Ghircia.  General  Hill  having  by  a  masterly  movement  cut  off  the 
communication  between  Soult  and  Marmont,  by  seizing  Almarez 
(May  19),  which  covered  the  passage  of  the  Tagus,  Wellington,  no 
longer  reduced  to  the  defensive,  prepared  to  advance  into  Spain. 
He  hnd  now  40,000  men,  but  one  division  consisted  of  Spaniards. 
Marmont  had  about  50,000,  and  was  much  superior  in  cavalry  and 
artillery,  yet  he  evacuated  Salamanca  when  Wellington  appeared 
before  it  (June  16).  As  an  instance  of  the  barbarous  manner  in 
which  the  French  conducted  the  war  in  Spain,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  during  their  occupation  of  this  celebrated  university  town  they 
bad  destroyed  22  out  of  its  26  colleges.  In  July  both  armies  were 
facing  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Guarefia.  On  the  20th, 
Marmont,  who  had  been  reinforced,  put  his  army  in  motion  to 
regun  the  banks  of  the  Tormes,  and  cut  off  Wellington's  communi- 
cation with  Salamanca.  Wellington  immediately  started  after  him, 
the  two  armies  moving  in  parallel  columns  within  sight  of  each 
other,  yet  refraining  from  all  hostilities,  except  the  occasional 
exchange  of  a  cannon-shot.  It  was  a  sort  of  race  which  should 
arrive  first  at  the  Tormes.  The  armies  crossed  that  river,  the 
British  at  the  bridge  of  Salamanca,  the  French  at  the  fords  higher 
up ;  and  both  took  up  positions  on  the  south  bank.  On  the  22nd, 
Marmont  having  too  much  extended  and  weakened  his  left,  Wel- 
lington took  advantage  of  the  error  and  completely  defeated  him. 
Wellington  in  his  despatch  calculates  the  French  loss  at  from 
17,000  to  20,000  men,  and  says  it  was  admitted  that  their  whole 
army  would  have  been  in  his  hands  had  there  been  an  hour  more 
daylight  Marmont  himself  was  wounded  by  a  shell.  The  French, 
now  under  general  Clausel,  fled  precipitately  to  Valladolid,  which 
they  abandoned  on  the  approach  of  the  British.  Hearing  that  king 
Joseph,  with  20,000  men,  was  threatening  his  flank  and  rear,  Wel- 
lington, leaving  a  force  on  the  Duero  to  watch  Clausel,  turned  upon 
him,  pursued  him  on  the  road  to  Madrid  through  San  Ildefonso,  and 
entered  the  Spanish  capital  (August  14),  the  French  and  their 
Spanish  partisans  hurrying  from  it  in  the  greatest  haste.    On  the 
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14th  tbe  French  garrison  in  the  Betiro  palace  surrendered,  when  180 
guns,  20,000  stand  of  arm^,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  warlike 
stores,  were  captured. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  fall  of  the  capital  was  that  Soult 
abandoned  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  and  retired  to  Granada ;  but  Wd- 
lington  soon  found  that  it  would  be  impossible  with  his  small  force 
to  hold  an  open  town  like  Madrid  in  the  prosenoe  of  the  large  and 
well-disciplined  French  armies  both  in  the  north  and  south  of 
S|iain,  and  he  retired  on  Salamanca,  and  subsequently  wont  into 
winter  quarters  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

f  17.  During  our  arduous  struggle  with  the  French,  the  A  mericana 
had  displayed  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  this  couutry.  They 
were  incensed  at  our  exercise  of  the  right  of  search,  which  had  been 
forced  upon  us  by  the  Berlin  Decree,  and  they  insisted  on  the  doctrine 
that  the  neutral  fi^  makes  free  goods.  In  1811  Napoleon  released 
the  Americans  from  the  obaenrance  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees ; 
and  in  the  same  year  the  Americans  passed  against  us  a  non-inter- 
course act,  by  which  all  British  goods  arriving  in  America  were  to 
be  seized,  unless  we  recalled  the  obnoxious  c^ers  in  council  before 
alluded  to.  These  were  revoked  in  favour  of  America  in  June,  181 2, 
although  we  had  been  already  subjected  to  many  insults  from  the 
Americans,  which  we  had  disregarded.  But  tbo  concession  came 
too  late :  the  Americans  had  declared  war  a  few  days  previously. 
They  had  long  been  making  preparations  for  a  struggle  which 
promised  to  be  profitable  to  them ;  and  they  immediately  despatched 
to  Canada  a  body  of  2500  men  under  gen€aral  Hull.  IVoclamationa 
were  issued  inviting  the  Canadians  to  throw  ofif  the  British  yoke ; 
but  they  remained  faithful,  and  the  military  measures  adopted  by 
general  Brock  were  so  judicious  that  in  less  than  two  months  Hull 
was  obliged  to  capitulate.  A  second  attempt  under  general  Wads- 
worth  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  At  sea  the  Americans  succeeded 
in  capturing  some  of  our  frigates,  owing  to  their  own  being  much 
more  heavily  armed. 

Meanwhile  that  breach  between  France  and  Russia  had  occurred, 
which  ultimately  proved  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  Napoleon's  down* 
fall.  Both  Russia  and  Sweden  had  declined  to  carry  out  the  Berlin 
Decree;  and  in  March,  1812, a  treaty  was  concluded  between  those 
powers,  in  consequence  of  which  Napoleon  made  active  preparations 
for  war.  Before  entering  on  it,  he  was  willing  to  patch  up  a  peace 
with  England,  and  was  ready  to  make  large  concessions ;  but,  as  he 
still  demanded  Spmn  for  his  brother  Joseph,  his  proposals  were  not 
entertained.  Napoleon  then  underto<^  his  disastrous  expedition  into 
Russia.  The  burning  of  Moscow,  which  he  entered  on  September 
16,  forced  him  to  a  retreat,  during  which  the  gieater  part  of  his  vast 
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host  was  annihtlated  either  by  the  iuclemencj  of  the  weather  or  the 
sword  of  the  enemy.  Napoleon,  abandoning  his  army  to  its  fate, 
travelled  poet-haste  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  (December  18) 
thoroughly  beaten  and  discomfited.  During  the  summer  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  England  and  Sweden,  and  subsequently 
between  England  and  Russia;  and  when  the  British  parliament 
assembled  in  November,  a  grant  of  200,0002.  was  voted  for  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers  in  Russia,  in  addition  to  a  large  amount  raised  by 
private  subscription.  The  parliament  also  voted  100,0002.  to  lord 
Wellington. 

§  18.  The  French  reverses  not  only  prevented  Napoleon  from 
nending  reinforcements  into  Spain,  but  obliged  him  to  reoal  marshal 
Soult  and  20,000  men  from  that  country,  to  oppose  the  advance 
of  the  Russians.  Thus  a  brighter  prospect  was  opened  to  the 
British  arms  in  the  Peninsula.  The  Spanish  provisional  govern- 
ment, throwing  aside  its  ridiculous  pride,  made  Wellington 
commander-in-ehief  of  the  Spanish  f  nees,  which  were  little  better 
than  an  undisciplined  rabble.  Their  greatest  service  was  in  guerrilla 
warfare.  The  whole  force  on  which  Wellington  could  rely  was 
imder  70,000  British  and  Portuguese,  of  which  about  6000  were 
cavalry.  On  May  0, 1813,  he  entered  Spain  in  three  divisions,  the 
centre  being  led  by  himself,  the  right  by  sir  Rowland  Hill,  the  left 
by  sir  Thomas  Graham.  The  advance  was  made  by  Yalladolid, 
the  French  retreating  before  him,  till  they  took  up  a  strong  jposition 
in  front  of  Yittoria.  Yittoria  was  attacked  (June  21),  and  carried 
after  an  obstinate  renstance,  the  French  being  driven  through  the 
town,  and  pursued  till  it  grew  dark.  The  whole  of  the  French 
artillery,  baggage,  and  ammunition,  together  with  pipperty  valued 
at  a  million  sterling,  was  captured  on  this  occasion;  and  king 
Joseph  himself  was  nearly  seized  by  a  party  of  the  10th  hussars. 
The  French  army  fled  in  the  greatest  disorder  to  Pbmpluna ;  but, 
AS  that  place  would  evidently  have  to  sustain  a  siege  or  blockade, 
the  garrison  would  admit  none  of  their  countrymen  except  king 
Joseph.  The  remainder  of  the  fugitives  pursued  their  flight,  and 
did  not  rally  till  they  reached  the  Pyrenees.  Pampluna  and  San 
iSebastian  were  soon  invested  by  the  allies,  and  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees  were  occupied  from  Roneesvalles  to  Irun,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Bidassoa. 

Napoleon  now  sent  Soult,  with  the  title  of  **  lieutenant  of  the 
emperor,"  to  reorganize  the  defeated  army  and  defend  the  frontiers 
of  France.  The  former  commission  he  executed  with  great  promp- 
titude and  skill  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port ;  the  latter  was  beyop^ 
his  power,  though  he  made  desperate  attempts,  and  even  subb^^ 
in  restioing  two  of  the  mountain  {MSflos.  These  operations  ex- 
Bl 
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tended  from  July  24  to  August  2,  the  last  ux  days  of  which  wero 
one  continual  combat.  These  engagements  are  known  as  the 
**  Battles  of  the  Ppreness.''  Soult  would  have  been  fairly  entangled 
and  suiTOonded  at  San  Estevan,  but  for  the  imprudence  of  three 
drunken  Bngliah  soldiers  who  were  surprised  near  his  quarters. 
His  army  suffered  severe  losses  in  that  terrible  pass.  He  now 
retired  behind  the  Bidassoa,  and  Wellington  halted  to  besiege  San 
Sebastian. 

On  August  31,  San  Sebastian  was  carried  by  assault,  but  with 
terrible  loss;  and  the  castle  surrendered  a  few  days  after.  Panip- 
luna  held  out  till  October  31 ;  but  Wellington,  leaTing  that  fortress 
invested,  crossed  the  Bidassoa  early  in  that  month  with  his  left 
wing,  and  Soult  retreated  to  the  Nivelle.  Before  the  middle  of 
November  aU  the  allied  army  was  on  French  ground.  WelUi^^a 
had  issued  a  proclamation,  containing  the  strictest  injunctions  not 
to  molest  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  which  the  Spaniards  oould  not 
be  brought  to  obey,  and  at  last  he  was  obliged  to  send  most  of 
them  baek  over  the  frontier.  The  peasants  of  the  south  of  Franco, 
oppressed  by  the  conscription,  welcomed  the  English  as  deiiverora, 
On  November  10,  the  French  position  x>n  the  Nivelle  was  forced. 
Soult  then  retired  to  his  entrenched  camp  at  Bayonne,  from  which 
ho  attacked  the  Englifdi  posts,  but  without  suocesa.  The  allies 
then  went  for  a  few  weeks  into  winter  quarters. 

$  19.  The  whole  continent  had  now  risen  in  arms  against 
Napoleon.  During  his  disastrous  retreat  from  Bussia,  the  emperot 
Alexander  had  hung  upon  his  rear ;  and,  as  the  forces  of  Russia 
approached  the  west,  they  were  joined  by  the  Poles,  and  then  by  the 
Prussians.  A  sentiment  of  revenge  for  national  degradation  had  at 
length  MTouscd  the  latter.  The  news  of  Wellington's  glorious 
campaign  in  the  Peninsula  also  stimulated  the  Germans  to  resist- 
ance«  Frederick  William  <[IL,  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  Gear  con-  ' 
tracted  an  aliisnce-  ofilmsive  and  defensive  (March  1, 1813),  which 
was  ratified  at  Kalischv  This  coalition,  being  the  sixth  against 
France,  was  jdned  by  Great  Britain  (June  14).  Napoleon,  how- 
-evcr,  was  still  superior  in  force  to  the.aUios.  :  By  the  most  un- 
sparing conscription  he  had  raised  300,000  men^  half  of  whom  were 
•despatched  into  Germany;  but  they  were  raw  reoruits,  necessarily 
much  inferior  to  those  by  whom  he  had  won  his  early  victories. 
He  gained  in  May  the  battles  of  Lutsen  and  Bautzen;  but  they 
were  Uoody,  and  led  to  little  rdsult.  Tl^e  French .  reoccupied 
Leipsic  and  Dresden,  and  an  annistioe  was  agreed  upon,  from 
June  4  to  August  10,  to  give  tiine  for  negociations  mediated  by 
▲oatria.  Niqjwleon  refwed  to  give  up  bis  conquests  beyond  the 
Uine ;  and  at  th^  eondu^on  of  the  armistice  Austria  joined  the 
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coalition  against  him,  although  the  :emperor'8  daughter  had  been 
left  regent  of  France.  En^nd  supplied-the  Prusuians,  Hanoverians, 
and  Sweden,  with  money  and  stores.  Then  followed  the  battles  of 
Gross  Beercn,  Katshaeh,  Dresden,  and  Dcnnewitjs,  in  all  which  the 
French  were  defeated,  and  finally  the  crowning  battle  of  Lei[N>ic 
(October  1^18),  called  by  the  Germans  the  Volkeraehlarhtt  or 
battle  of  the  nations,  from  the  numbers  engaged.  Napoleon  \tan 
comi>]etely  overthrown,  and  oompelled  to  a  retreat  as  disasCVoas  as 
that  from  Moscow,  rccrossing  the  Rhine  with  loss  than  a  quarter  of 
the  enormous  army  he  had  collected  in  Germany*  He  reached 
Paris  (November  9),  still  self-confident  and  presumptuous*  though 
beaten.  On  the  21st  of  December,  Itild,  the  vanguard  of  the 
allied  tvrmies  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  the  war  was  carried  into 
Pranoe. 

^  On  February  21, 1814,  Wellington  again  took  the  field,  and  Soult 
retired  before  him  across  the  Gave  d*01dron.  On  the  27th,  he  was 
defeated  at.  Orthez  with  great  loss,  and  Wellington  pushed  on  to 
the  Adour,  directing  sir  John  Hope  to  invest  Bayonne,  and  marshal 
jBcresfurd  to  occupy  Bordeaux.  On  his  arrival  the  mayor  and 
citizens  proclaimed  Louis  XVIIL  of  their  own  aooord,  for  Welling- 
ton studitKisly  avoi<led  all  interfcrenoe  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons. 
Soult  now  retreated  ujion  Toulouse ;  and  Wellington,  who  reached 
that  city  on  March  27,  foi^nd  him  posted  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
broad  and  rapid  Garonne.  It  was  th^  9th  of  April  before  the 
British  anny  could  be  conveyed  to  the  other  side,  and  on  the  10th, 
£aster  Sunday,  was  fought  the  bloody  battle  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  town.  The  force  of  Wellington  was  a  Uttle  superior,  but 
Soult  was  much  stronger  in  artillery.  His  position  was  carried,  but 
with  considerable  loss,  and  on  the  night  of  the.  11th  he  evacuated 
Toulouse  and  retreated  towards  Carcassone.  In  that  night  he 
marched  21  miles :  yet  some  French  writers  have  claimed  the  battle 
of  Toulouse  as  one  of  thcic  victories !  Wellmgton  entered  Toulouse 
oti  the  12th,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  received  intelligence  that 
Napoleon  bad  abdicated  at  Fontainebleau  sir  days  before  the  battle. 
Soult  at  first  refused  to  acknowledge  the  provisional  government 
established  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVIIL ;  but  on  his  receiving 
further  intelligence,  a  convention  was  signed  on  the  18th.  On  th^ 
14  th,  general  Thouvenot,  though  apprized  of  the  state  of  affairs  at 
Paris,  wantonly  made  a  night  sally  from  Bayonne,  in  which  a 
great  number  of  men  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides. 

§  20.  All  February  and  March,  1814,  Napoleon  had  obstinately 
contested  with  far  inferior  forces  the  advance  of  the  allies  from  the 
Rhine,  displaying  all  his  great  qualities  as  a  general.  During  this 
icampaigp-  a  congress  of  the  ministers  of  the  aUM  pcMfcn  and  ^ 
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France  was  held  at  OihAtillon-«ar-Seine,  England  being  represented 
by  lord  Castlereagh.  They  offered  those  boundaries  which  Franco 
pretended  to  claim  as  her  natural  limits — ^the  Pyrenees,  the  Alpe, 
and  the  Rhine ;  but  to  these  proposals  Napoleon  refused  to  accede 
till  too  late.  Of  this  campaign  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that  after 
several  battles  the  emperor  Alexander  and  the  king  of  Prussia 
entered  Paris  (March  31).  The  allied  sovereigns  now  refused  to 
treat  with  Napoleon,  who  had  retired  to  Fontainebleau.  He  was 
compelled  to  abdicate  (April  4),  and  a  provisional  government  was 
formed  to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  At  the  instance 
of  the  emperor  Alexander,  Napoleon  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
imperial  title,  the  isle  of  Elba  was  assigned  as  his  dominion, 
and  he  was  to  receive  from  France  a  pension  of  six  million  francs. 
England  was  no  party  to  this  treaty,  but  afterwards  assented  to  it. 
Louis  XYIII.,  who  during  his  exile  had  resided  in  England,  entered 
Paris  in  state  (May  3),  and  on  the  30th  he  signed  with  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance, 
by  which  the  French  boundaries,  with  some  additions,  were  deter- 
mined and  secured  as  they  existed  in  1792.  The  possession  of 
Malta  and  its  dependencies  was  confirmed  to  England :  the  Cape  of 
Qood  Hope  had  been  secured  by  a  previous  treaty  with  Holland ; 
but  all  the  Dutch  East  India  colonies,  except  Ceylon,  were  restored. 
All  the  colonies  possessed  by  France  in  1792  were  also  restored, 
except  Tobago,  St  Lucie,  and  the  Isle  of  France;  and  several 
islands  and  colonies  were  likewise  given  back  to  Spain.  Hanover 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom,  with  the  succession  in  the 
male  line  only.  In  June  the  allied  armies  evacuated  Paris.  The 
emperor  Alexander,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  many  of  their  most 
distinguished  generals  and  nobility,  then  visited  England,  when 
there  was  a  solemn  thanksgiving  in  St.  Paul's,  and  a  series  of  grand 
fgtes  and  entertainments. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  advance  of  the  allies  npon  Paris,  an 
English  force  under  sir  Thomas  Qraham,  which  was  afterwards 
joined  by  Bernadotte  and  his  Swedes,  had  been  engaged-  in  reducing 
Holland,  and  the  English  suffered  severely  in  attempting  to  storm 
the  formidable  fortress  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  (March  10).  By  the 
peace  of  Paris,  Belgium  was  incorporated  with  Holland,  and  formed 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlandf>.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  with  an 
Ans^lo-Sicilian  force,  asasted  by  a  squadron  under  sir  Edward 
Pellew,  succeeded  in  reducing  Genoa,  which  was  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia.  Pius  VIL  was  restored  to  the  papal  throne ; 
and  Lombardy,  with  the  addition  of  Venice  and  several  other 
places,  was  made  over  to  Austria,  after  the  expuldon  of  the  viceroy, 
JBugene  Bi»iihmiai&    Bentiock  appears  to  have  exceed  his  powers 
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in  proclaiming  the  independence  of  Genoa,  and  thus  exciting 
hopes  which  could  not  be  realized.  Ferdinand  VII.  had  already 
been  restored  to  the  throne  of  Spain  by  Napoleon,  without  the 
exaction  of  any  pledge.  Soon  after,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  for 
such  he  had  now  been  created,  arrived  at  Madrid  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  contending  parties ;  and  he  advised  Ferdinand  to  grant 
the  Spaniards  a  constitution,  and  to  rule  with  Jiberality  and  modera- 
tion. On  his  return  home  the  duke  received  the  thanks  of  both 
houses,  and  a  sam  of  500,0002.  was  voted  to  him  for  an  estate. 

§21.  Our  war  with  America  during  this  period  presented 
features  uf  little  interest.  Instructed  by  the  events  of  1812,  the 
English  government  sent  out  a  more  poweiful  class  of  frigates,  and 
henceforward  the  engagements  terminated  for  the  most  part  in 
fovour  of  the  British.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  was  that  be- 
tween the  Shannon  and  Chesipmke,  a  British  and  aft  American 
frigate,  of  which  the  latter  was  considerably  superior  in  weight  of 
metal.  Captain  Broke  of  ti<e  Shannon  sent  a  challenge  to  the 
Chesa/eake  in  Boston  harbour,  and  a  battle  was  fought  (June  1, 
1813),  when,  after  an  action  of  fifteen  minutes,  captain  Broke 
boanled  the  Chesapeake,  and  earned  her  off  in  sight  of  the  dis- 
appointed Americans.    (Supplement,  Note  XXXI.) 

In  1813  and  1814  the  Americans  renewed  their  attempts  upon 
'  Oanada,  but  without  success,  and  it  is  calculated  that  their  three 
invasions  cost  them  50,000  men.  Meanwhile  our  squadrons 
ravaged  the  American  coast,  the  lighter  vessels  penetrating  up  the 
rivers  and  inflicting  considerable  damage.  In  1814  the  British  in 
America  were  reinforced  with  some  of  the  veterans  of  the  PenJnsula. 
On  August  24  general  Roes,  with  only  1600  men,  dispersed  in  half 
an  hour  about  8000  Americans  posted  on  some  heights  near  the 
river  Potomac,  entered  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  Union,  snd 
burnt  the  Senate-house,  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Capitol, 
the  president's  residence,  the  arsenal,  dockyards,  and  other  public 
buildings.  Several  other  American  towns  were  taken;  but  an 
attack  upon  Baltimore  was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  including  the 
death  of  general  Ross  (September  13) ;  and  an  attempt  upon  New 
Orleans  (January,  1 815)  was  still  more  unfortunate.  After  the  abdi- 
cation of  Napoleon  the  Americans  began  to  think  of  peace,  and  a 
treaty  was  signed  at  G-hent  (December  24,  1814).  Both  parties 
agreed  to  use  their  endeavours  to  suppress  the  slave-trade. 

§  22.  In  January,  1815,  a  congress  of  eight  of  the  principal  Euro- 
pean powers  assembled  at  Vienna  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Europe ; 
but  they  had  not  proceeded  far  in  their  labours  wher.  they  were 
astounded  with  the  intelJigence  that  Bonaparte  had  escaped  from 
Elba.    He  landed  at  Cannes  (March  1)  with  lOOO  men,  and  tho 
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troops  »cnt  Agaiiiat  him  joined  his  standard  hs  he  advanced.  On 
the  night  of  March  19  Louis  XVIII.  fled  to  Lille,  and  on  the 
following  night  Napoleon  entered  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  The 
congress  at  Vienna  declared  him  an  outlaw  and  violator  of  the 
common  peace,  devoted  him  to  public  vengeance,  and  agreed  to 
unite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  The  duke  of 
Wellington,  who  was  present  at  the  congress,  was  consulted  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  duke  impressed  upon  the  English 
inini.stry  the  necessity,  even  on  the  gfoand  of  econ<Kny,  of  making 
a  grand  effort  to  crush  the  enemy  at  once.  Both  the  ministry  and 
the  {larliament  were  impressed  with  the  soundness  of  this  advice. 
The  budget  of  the  year  was  raised  to  the  enormous  sum  of  ninety 
millions,  a  considerable  part  of  which  went  to  subsidize  the  con- 
tinental nations ;  and  the  duke  proceeded  to  Belgium  to  prepare  for 
the  expected  campaign. 

Napoleon  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier  (June  14)  with  about 
100,000  infantry,  25,0 JO  cavalry,  and  350  pieces  of  artillery; 
and  advanced  by  Charleroi.  Wellington  lay  at  Brussels  with  about 
76,000  men,  not  half  of  whom  were  British,  and  some  84  guns  $ 
Blticher  being  at  some  distance  on  his  left,  with  S0,000  Prussians  and 
200  guns ;  and  when  Wellington  had  ascertained  the  real  point  of 
attack,  he  made  the  proper  dispositions  to  ^leet  it.  On  the  15th 
marshal  Ney  advanced  beyond  Charleroi  on  the  road  to  Brussels, 
driviug  back  firom  Quatre  Bras  an  advanced  brigade  of  the  Army  of 
the  Netherlands  under  the  prince  of  Weimar.  The  portion  was, 
however,  recovered  by  the  prince  of  Orange ;  and  on  the  next  day, 
general  Picton  having  ariived  with  the  5th  division  and  some 
Germans  under  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  Ney  was  repulsed  from 
Quatre  Bras,  though  his  force  was  nearly  doable  that  of  the  allies. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  same  day.  Napoleon  with  his  main  body  had 
attacked  the  Prussians  at  Ligny  and  St.  Amand,  in  front  of  their 
head-quarters  at  Sombref,  had  driven  Blucher  back  with  great  loss, 
and  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  Wavre.  But  so  little  aware  was  he  of 
his  victory,  that  it  was  not  till  noon  on  the  17th  that  he  despatched 
Grouchy,  with  a  corps  of  32,000  men,  in  pursuit  of  the  Prussians. 

Bliicber's  retrograde  movement  necessitated  a  similar  one  on  the 
part  of  Wellington,  In  order  to  keep  up  the  communication  between 
the  allied  armies.  On  the  17th  he  made  a  leisurely  retreat,  undis- 
turbed except  by  a  few  cavalry  skirmishes,  to  the  position  of  Mont 
St.  Jean,  two  miles  in  front  of  Waterloo,  which  he  had  previously 
selected  for  a  battle-field.  In  the  course  of  the  same  day  Napoleon 
formed  a  junction  with  Ney,  when  their  united  forces  amounted  to 
about  78,000  men.  The  night  was  ston^y,  with  thunder,  rain,  and 
wind;  the  following  morning  (Sunday,  June  19)  <^iied  heavily. 
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bat  the  nin  had  oeaaed.  WelUngton  occupied  a  position  extending 
from  a  ravine  near  Merke  Braine  on  the.  right- to  the  hamlet  of  Ter 
la  Haye  on  the  left ;  on  which  side  the  commimication  was  open  with 
Bliicher  at  Wavre,  through  Ohain.  In  front  of  his  right  centre  was 
the  chftteau  of  Hougoumont,  in  front  of  his  left  centre  the  farm- 
house of  La  Haye  Sainte,  both  occupied  by  oiir  troops.  In  the  rear 
of  the  British  centre  was  the  farmhouse  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  and 
still  further  back  the  village  of  the  same  name.  The  French  occu- 
{ned  some  heights  in  front  of  Wellington's  position,  and  about  a 
mile  distant ;  their  right  being  before  the  village  of  Planchenois, 
and  occupying  the  farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  whilst  their  lefb  rested 
(ML  the  Genappe  road.  It  was  the  first  time  that  Napoleon  had 
come  into  contact  with  British  troops.  He  was  full  of  oonfidenbe, 
and  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  *'  Enfin  je  vals  me  m^surer  avec  ce 
Vilainton."  About  ten  o'clock  the  French  line  was  observed  to  be 
in  motion,  and  soon  a  violent  attack  was  made  on  Hougoumont, 
defended  In^  a  brigade  of  tfae  guards,  who  held  it  throughout  the  day. 
The  Frendi  succeeded  better  at  La  Haye  Sainte,  though  it  was 
bcavely  defended  by  some  of  the  German  Legion,  who  were  all  slain ; 
but  the  post  was  afterwards  recovered.  In  other  parts  of  tfae  line 
repeated  attacks  were  made  by  heavy  columns  of  French  infantry, 
but  without  success,  and  Napoleon  then  had  recourse  to  some  despc- 
rfite  charges  of  cavalry,  which  were  repulsed  by  the  British  infantry 
f<Nrmed  in  squares.  To  put  an  end  to  this,  Wellington  ordered  an 
advance  of  the  brigade  of  heavy  cavaliy  under  lord  Edward  Somerset, 
oonsiBting  of  the  life  guards,  horse  guards,  and  Ist  dragoon  guards, 
who  completely  rode  down  and  dispersed  the  French  cuirassiers, 
2000  of  them  being  made  prisoners  in  this  charge.  At  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  the  British  line  retained  its  original  position ;  when 
Bulow's  corps  of  Prussians,  which  had  arrived  at  Planchenois  and 
La  Belle  Alliance,  began  to  engage  the  French  right.  Napoleon's 
chances  were  now  growing  desperate,  and  as  a  last  effort  he  ordered 
the  advance  of  his  magnificent  Old  Guard  agamst  the  British 
poeitkm.  He  led  the  advance  some  way  himself,  and  then  took 
shelter  behind  some  rising  ground,  leaving  Ney,  "  the  bravest  of 
the  brave,"  to  head  the  charge.  The  guard  advanced  up  the  gently 
sloping  ridge  in  two  dark  and  threatening  columns,  galled  by  a 
fiank  fire  from  the  British  light  division.  At  the  top  ot  that  ridge 
the  British  guards  were  lying  down  to  avoid  the  fire  of  the  French 
artillery ;  but,  as  the  French  columns  approached,  they  sprang  up 
and,  at  the  distance  of  about  50  yards,  delivered  a  terrible  volley 
into  the  French  ranks,  as  they  were  attempting  to  deploy  into 
line.  Their  cf>lumns  shook  and  wavered,  a  charge  was  ordered,  and 
the  Old  Guard  w.^s  hurled  down  the  hill  in  one  mingled  mass  with 
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their  conquerors.  The  nght  of  this  repulse  threw  the  whole  French 
line  into  confusion  and  dismay :  Napoleon  gallopped  to  the  rear,  and 
Wellington,  availing  hinsfelf  of  the  auspicious  moment,  oidered  a 
general  advance.  The  French  army  was  now  in  complete  rout; 
Wellington  and  Bliicher  met  at  a  house  called  La  Maison  Boug**, 
not  far  from  La  Belle  Alliance ;  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  was 
left  to  the  Prussians,  who  were  comparatively  fresh.  Many  pri- 
soners were  made,  and  150  guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies. 
Napoleon  himself  nanowly  escaped  capture.  It  was  computed  that 
in  the  three  days'  engagements  and  in  the  retreat  the  French  lost 
30,0CX)  men ;  and  when  the  remaining  fugitives  reached  the  French 
frontier,  the  greater  part  dispersed,  never  to  meet  again.  But  the 
loss  of  the  allies  was  also  enormous.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly 
half  the  men  actually  engaged  were  cither  killed  or  wounded. 
Among  the  killed  were  general  Picton  and  general  sir  William 
Ponsonby ;  among  the  wounded,  the  earl  of  Uxbridge  (afterwards 
marquess  of  Anglesey),  general  Cooke,  general  Haikett,  colonel 
Fitzroy  Somerset  (afterwards  Lord  Raglan),  and  others.  The  prince 
of  Orange  was  also  wounded.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  had  fallen 
at  Quatre  Bras,  at  the  head  of  his  black  hussars. 

§  23.  I'he  allies  now  advanced  upon  Paris,  which  the  remains  of 
the  grand  army  evacuated  (July  6),  and  the  allies  took  poese^nion. 
Bliicher  wished  to  pull  down  the  column  in  the  Place  Yenddme, 
blow  up  the  bridge  of  Jena,  and  levy  100  million  francs  on  the 
city;  but  on  all  these  points  he  ultimately  yielded  to  the  more 
moderate  counsels  of  Wellington.  Napoleon  had  abdicated  (June 
22)  in  favour  of  his  young  son.  Napoleon  IL ;  but  the  allies  would 
bo  content  with  nothing  less  than  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  Louis  XVIII.,  who  had  re-entered  Paris  with  the  allies,  quietly 
resumed  the  government. 

Meanwhile  Napoleon,  distracted  by  uncertainty,  now  thinking  of 
joining  the  remains  of  his  army  beyond  the  Loire,  and  now  of  flying 
to  America,  arrived  at  Bochefort  (July  3).  But  finding  all  hope  of 
escape  cut  ofif  by  the  numerous  British  cruisers,  he  surrendered 
himself  to  captain  Maitland,  on  board  the  BeUerophon,  an  English 
ship  of  the  line,  which  happened  to  be  in  the  road&  He  had 
previously  written  to  the  prince  regent,  claiming  the  protection  of 
the  British  people,  and  comparing  himself  to  Themistocles  when  he 
sought  the  hospitality  of  Admetus.  Captain  Maitland  gave  him 
t )  understand  that  he  could  make  no  promises  as  to  his  recep- 
tion, and  could  only  undertake  to  convey  him  safely  to  England. 
Maitland  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Plymouth  Sound,  and  allow 
no  communication  with  the  shore.  The  resolution  of  the  allies 
was  communicated  to  Napoleon  (July  31),  and  on  August  7 
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he  was  put  on  board  the  Northumberland,  the  flag-ship  of  admiral 
sir  G.  Gockburn,  and  conveyed  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  Here 
he  lingered  till  his  death  (May  5,  1821).  He  was  incontestably 
the  greatest  general  of  modern  times,  and  had  taken  erery  capital  of 
importance  in  Europe,  except  London :  yet  he  was  deficient  in  the 
qualities  which  make  a  great  man,  and  especially  in  dignity  and 
fortitude  in  the  endurance  of  misfortune. 

The  second  peace  of  Paris,  or  definitive  treaty  between  France  and 
the  allied  powers,  was  signed  in  that  capital  on  November  20.  The 
settlement  of  Europe  was  arranged  by  the  congress  at  Vienna. 
The  emperor  of  Kussia,  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  had  also  signed  what  they  called  the  '*Holy  Alliance" — 
an  agreement  to  govern  on  Christian  principles ;  which  the  duke 
of  Wellington  wisely  declined  to  sign,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
too  vague  (September  26). 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France  in  1793,  the 
English  funded  debt  had  been  a  little  under  240  millions.  In 
February,  1816,  the  unredeemed  debt,  funded  and  unfunded, 
amounted  to  nearly  900  millions,  entailing  an  annual  charge  of 
more  than  28  millions.  The  last  three  years  of  the  war  alone  had 
cost  the  country  very  nearly  200  millions. 

§  24.  The  triumph  of  the  nation  was  succeeded  by  a  reaction  of 
internal  distress  and  discontent.  During  the  war,  the  excitement 
of  national  feeling  and  the  natural  exultation  of  victory  had 
prevented  the  people  from  complaining,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
struggle  was  over  that  they  began  to  feel  the  burthens  occasioned 
by  it.  Trade  languished  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  continental 
nations,  and  their  consequent  inability  to  purchase  our  <rood8; 
while  through  \mfavourable  seasons  the  price  of  wheat  rose  before 
the  end  of  1816  from  52«.  to  upwards  of  100«.  a  quarter ;  and  the 
distress  was  augmented  by  the  corn-law  of  1815,  which  closed  the 
ports  to  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  till  the  price  of  wheat 
reached  80s.  A  multitude  of  persons  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment through  the  depressed  state  of  trade,  and  their  numbers  were 
swelled  by  the  soldiers  and  sailors  discharged  at  the  termination  of 
the  war.  Thus  seditions  and  tumults  arose,  marked  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts  by  incendiary  fires,  in  the  manufacturing  towns 
by  the  breaking  of  those  ingenious  machines  by  which  human 
labour  has  been  to  a  great  extent  superseded.  The  subject  of 
parliamentary  reform,  previously  little  more  than  a  speculative 
question,  now  began  to  be  agitated  among  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  A  ramification  of  clubs,'  called  Hampden  clubs,  was  estab- 
llshed  throughout  the  country,  that  of  London  being  presided  over 
by  sir  Francis  Burdett.  Other  leading  members  were  major  Cart- 
3l« 
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Wright  and  tbd  demagogue  orator  Henry  Hunt.  Their  demand  for 
reform  embraced  annual  parliaments  and. universal  suffrage;  and  a 
report  of  a  secret  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  February, 
1817,  represented  these  clubs  as  meditatiog  nothing  short  of  a 
revolution.  In  the  pteeeding  December  dangerous  riots  had  taken 
place  in  Spa  Pields,  which  were  with  difficulty  put  down  through 
the  firmness  and  courage  of  sir  James  Sixaw  and  of  the  Icrd  mayor. 

Cue  result  of  the  peace  was  the  suppression  of  the  Algerine  pirates. 
During  the  war  these  nests  of  robbers,  had  been  connived  at;  but 
in  1816  sir  Edward  Pellew  (lord  Exmouth)  proceeded  to  Algiers 
with  25  men-of-war,  besides  gunboats.  Being  joined  by  a  small 
Dutch  squadron  under  admiral  Van  Capellan,  he  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed,  after  a  few  hours'  bombardment,  the  formidable 
ibrtiScations  of  Algiers  (August  27),  together  with  nine.  Algerine 
frigates.  A  loss,  however,  of  818  officers  and  men  was  sustained 
by  the  British.  The  dey  oi  Algiers  now  accepted  the  terms  dictated, 
and  1083  Christian  slaves,  principally  Italians,  were  liberated. 

§  25.  The  general  feeling  of  discontent  among  the  lower  classes, 
and  an  outrage  committed  upon  the  prince  regent,  the  windows  of 
whose  carriage  were  broken  as  he  was  returning  from  opening  the 
parliament  (January  28,  1817),  led  to  the  suspension  of  tiie  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  (February  28).  At  the  same  time  the  execution  of  the 
law  of  libel  was.  severely  pressed,  and  numerous  ex  oficio  infiurma- 
tions  were  filed  against  political  writers.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  these  prosecutions  was  that  against  William  Hune,  a 
bookseller  in  the  Old  Bailey,  for  a  profane  libel,  consisting  of 
parodies  on  the  Catechism,  the  Lord's  firayer,  and  the  Creed.  Hone 
conducted  his  own  defence  with  considerable  ability,  and  was 
acquitted  by  the  jury,  who  seem  to  have  felt  that  it  was  the 
political  rather  than  the  profane  character  of  the  libels  that  had 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  government  (December  18). 

The  princess  Charlotte,  only  child  of  the  regent,  died  in  child- 
birth this  year  (November  6).  The  infant  was  still-born.  She 
had  espoused  (Miiy  16, 1816)  prince  Leopold  ol'  Saxe  Coburg,  the 
late  king  of  the  Belgians. 

In  1818  the  prospects  of  the  country  seemed  improving.  Trade 
was  more  active,  employment  more  constant,  and  sedition  conse- 
quently less  rampant.  In  September  a  congress  of  the  allies  was 
held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  order  to  settle  the  withdrawal  of  the 
army  of  occupation  from  France,  of  which  the  duke  of  Wellington 
was  generalissimo.  The  duke  took  leave  of  the  troops  by  an  order 
of  the  day  dated  at  Cambray,  November  7.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  was  appointed  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  with  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet 
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§  26.  la  1819  was  passed  the  act,  commonly  known  as  Mr.  Peers 
Act,  to  remove  the  Bank  restriction  passed  in  1797,  and  to  provide 
for  the  gradual  resumption  of  cash  payments.  May  1, 1823,  was 
assigned  as  the  period  for  the  payment  of  all  notes  on  demand  in 
the  current  gold  coin  of  the  realm;  but  the  Bank  anticipated  this 
period  by  two  years,  and  began  to  pay  in  specie  on  May  1, 1821, 

In  August,  1819,  Henry  Hunt,  the  demagogue,  collect(Ki  a  great 
meeting  in  St.  Peter's  Fields,  Manchester,  on  the  subject  of  parlia- 
mentaiy  reform.  The  attempt  to  approhend  him  produocd  a  dis- 
turbance, in  which  about  half  a  dozen  persons  were  killed  and  a 
ficore  or  two  wounded.  This  aSair  obtained  among  the  "  Radicals," 
as  the  extreme  reform  party  were  now  called,  the  name  of  the 
Manchester  Massacre,  or  "  Peterloo."  Hunt  and  eight  or  ten  of  his 
friends  were  captured,  and,  being  tried  and  convicted  of  a  mis- 
demeanour in  the  following  spring,  were  sentenced  to  various  terms 
of  imprisonment.  Such  was  the  alarm  occasioned  in  the  public 
mind  by  these  disturbances,  that  parliament  was  opened  in 
November,  when  the  ministers  brought  in  and  passed  six  acts: 
namely,  for  the  more  speedy  execution  of  justice  in  cases  of  mis- 
demeanour ;  to  prevent  military  training ;  to  prevent  and  punish 
blasphemous  and  seditious  libeb ;  an  act  for  seizing  arms ;  a  stamp 
act,  with  the  view  of  repressing  libels ;  and  an  act  to  prevent 
seditious  meetings  and  assemblies.  But  more  effectual  means  of 
repres^on  were  found  in  the  amendment  of  the  criminal  law,  the 
extension  of  education,  the  establishment  of  savings  banks,  and 
other  measures  of  a  similar  philantliropic  character. 

On  January  23, 1820,  died  the  duke  of  Kent,  aged  52^  leaving  an 
only  daughter,  her  present  majesty,  bom  May  24,  1819.  In  less 
than  a  week  afterwards,  George  III.  expired  (January  29),  at  the 
age  of  82,  and  in  the  60th  year  of  his  reign,  a  longer  period  than 
any  king  had  ever  sat  on  the  English  throne.  His  private  conduct 
had  been  always  unexceptionable ;  and  his  plain  and  unostentatious 
manner,  his  warmth  of  feeling,  and  his  attachment  to  rural  pursuits, 
had  endeared  him  to  a  large  portion  of  his  subjects.  As  a  sovcreigx) 
he  undoubtedly  had  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the  nation  at  heart, 
Though  occasionally  somewhat  narrow  and  contracted  in  his  views, 
these  defects  are  rather  to  be  attributed  to  his  early  training  than 
to  any  want  of  natural  good  sense.  To  the  opinions  he  had  once 
adopted  he  was  apt  to  cling  with  a  firmness  nothing  could  shake. 
Unpopular  at  the  outset  of  his  reign,  and  surrounded  by  those  who 
cither  were  unable  to  advise,  or  unwilling  to  conciliate,  he  succeeded, 
long  before  his  death,  in  gaining  the  affection  and  esteem  of  his 
subjects.    Queen  Charlotte  had  died  in  November,  18ia 
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GEORGE  IV.,  h.  1762;  r.  1820-1830. 

§  1.  George,  princo  of  Wales,  now  ascended  the  throne,  with  the 
title  of  George  IV.,  at  the  ago  of  58.  As  he  had  boon  regent  during 
the  last  ten  years,  while  his  father  was  in  seclusion,  his  accession 
produced  little  or  no  change  in  the  state  of  affairs. 

The  excitement  of  "  Petcrloo "  was  followed  by  the  Cato-street 
conspiracy,  so  called  because  the  conspirators  were  captured  in  a 
room  over  a  stable  in  Cato-street,  Edgcware-road  (February  23). 
They  consisted  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  persons,  headed  by  one 
Thistlewood,  a  man  of  desperate  character ;  and  their  design  was  to 
murder  all  the  cabinet  ministers  when  they  should  be  as.scmbled  at 
dinner  at  lord  Harrowby's.  But  they  were  betrayed  by  one  of 
their  own  gang :  nine  of  them  were  cax>tured,  and  Thistlewood  and 
four  more  of  the  ringleaders  were  executed  (May  1). 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  George  IV.  after  his  acccs-sion  was  to 
attempt  to  procure  a  dlrorce  from  his  consort,  Caroline  of  Brunswick. 
The  marriage  had  never  been  a  happy  one.  It  had  been  in  a 
manner  forced  upon  the  prince  as  a  condition  of  having  his  debts 
paid.  The  princess's  person  and  manners  were  distasteful  to  him, 
and  she  soon  became  the  object  of  his  aversion.  Though  she  bore 
him  a  daughter,  they  separated  shortly  after  their  marriage ;  and 
Caroline  went  to  live  abroad  in  1814.  Her  conduct  in  England  had 
already  excited  some  scandal,  and  in  1818  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed Uy  watch  her  conduct  and  collect  evidence.  Our  ambassa- 
dors abroad  were  instructed  not  to  recognize  her;  and  when  the 
king  came  to  the  throne  her  name  was  omitted  from  the  liturgy* 
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Shodetsniiinod  onrotuming  to  England,  and  arrived  (June  6, 1820) 
the  very  day  on  ivhich  lord  Lirerpool  had  opened  an  iftqntry  into 
her  conduct  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  July  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  was  brought  in,  to  deprive  her  of  her  rights  and  privileges 
as  queen,  and  to  dissolve  the  marriage.  In  the  trial  which  ensued 
Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Denman  acted  as  her  attorney  and  solicitor 
general.  She  was  chained  in  particular  with  adultery  wtth  one 
Bergami,  a  menial  servant.  Several  Italian  witnesses  were  ezaminedy 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  her  conduct  in  Italy  had  gone  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  discretion ;  but  the  witnesses  were  of  a  low 
dasgf  and  frequently  equivocated :  and  there  was  naturally  a  popu- 
lar feeling  in  fovonr  of  a  woman  whose  case  assumed  somewhat  the 
aspect  of  "poraocution.  At  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  the  majority 
in  its  favour  in  the  House  of  Lords  had  fallen  to  nine ;  and,  as  the 
l»ll  had  still  to  pass  the  commons,  the  ministers  determined  to 
abandon  it.  The  popular  feeling  was  exjuresscd  by  a  general  illumi- 
nation. In  the  following  session  the  commons  voted  the  queen  an 
annuity  of  50,000/. 

The  king's  coronation  having  been  fixed  for  July  19, 1821,  queen 
Caroline  insisted  on  being  crowned  with  him,  and  on  having  her 
name  inserted  in  the  liturgy.  This  was  refused;  and  when  she 
repaired  to  the  abbey  to  view  the  coronation  as  a  spectator,  she 
was  turned  back  from  the  door.  This  disappointment,  added  to 
the  excitement  she  had  already  undergone,  was  her  deathblow. 
She  expired  of  internal  inflammation  (August  7),  at  the  age  of  52. 
Her  funeral  was  attended  with  riots.  The  mob  compelled  the  pro- 
cession to  pass  through  the  city,  and  two  persons  were  shot  by  the 
military.  Her  remains  were  then  taken  to  Harwich  to  be  conveyed 
to  Brunswick. 

§  2.  In  1822  lord  Sidmouth  retired  from  the  home  office,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Peel.  In  August  the  suicide  of  lord  Londonderry 
(formerly  lord  Castlereagh)  created  another  vacancy  in  the  ministry. 
Mr.  Canning  was  now  the  leading  man  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  he  had  incurred  the  king's  displeasure  by  refusing  to  take  any 
part  in  the  proceedings  against  queen  Caroline,  and  had  therefore 
been  passed  over  on  the  preceding  occasion.  His  great  talents, 
however,  could  not  be  entirely  overlooked,  and  the  East  India  Com- 
pany had  oflfered  him  the  governor-generalship  of  India,  for  which 
he  was  preparing  to  depart.  But,  as  his  services  in  England  were 
indispensable,  the  king  was  forced  to  waive  his  antipathy,  and 
Canning  became  foreign  sooretary  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. His  discharge  of  that  office  was  nuirked  by  a  more  libera) 
policy  than  had  prevailed  under  his  predecessor. 

As  the  d'sciple  of  Pitt,  Canning  followed  Pitt's  prindplai  of 
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commerdal  freedom  and  financial  refonn.  These  were  adopted  in 
practice  by  Huskieson,  who  becaine  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  1823,  and  taxation  was  rapidly  reduced.  The  prosperity  of  the 
country  went  on  increasing ;  but  towards  the  end  of  1826  the  reck- 
less spirit  of  speculation  produced  a  panic,  which  was  l(^lowed  by 
much  distress  and  alarm.  Upwards  of  60  banks  stopped  payment 
in  December,  1825,  and  the  following  month.  The  evil  was  attri- 
l>uted  in  a  great  degree  to  the  over-issue  of  paper  money,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  restrict  the  issue  of  small  notes  by  country 
bankers,  as  well  as  by  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  branches  of  the 
latter  were  established  in  several  of  the  larger  trading  towns.  Joint 
stock  banks  were  legalized  the  next  year.  An  extensive  system  of 
emigration  was  adopted  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  nation,  and  its 
superintendence  was  intmstod  to  the  colonial  office. 

§  8.  About  this  time  Daniel  0*Connell  began  to  make  himself 
conspicuous  as  the  advocate  of  the  claims  of  the  Irish  Roman  catho- 
lies.  George  III.  had  declared  that  ho  wocdd  never  consent  to  the 
admisuon  of  catholics  to  parliament,  and  his  illness  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  subject  having  been  foroed  upon  his  attention  by  Xr. 
Pitt.  During  the  life  of  that  sovereign,  therefore,  the  catholics  had 
abandoned  all  hofpe  of  relief;  but  the  case  was  difforent  on  the 
accession  of  George  lY.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  in  1812, 
the  catholic  question  became  an  open  one  in  the  cabinet.  Canning 
distinguished  himself  as  an  advocate  of  relief,  and  the  subject  was 
frequentiy  debated  in  parliament,  bat  nothing  was  done.  In  this 
state  of  things  0*Connell,  supported  by  a  rent  levied  in  IreUmdt 
organized  the  Catholic  Association  in  the  beginning  of  1824.  In 
1825  a  relief  bill,  introduced  by  sir  Francis  Burdett,  passed  the 
commoDS ;  upon  which  the  duke  of  York  went  down  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  took  a  solemn  oath  that  in  case  he  should  succeed  to 
the  crown  he  would  permit  no  change.  The  bill  was  rejected  by 
the  lords ;  but  the  duke  died  soon  afterwards  (January  5, 1627). 

In  February,  1827,  lord  Liverpool  was  seized  with  paralysis ;  and, 
as  it  was  evident  that  he  would  never  again  be  Me  to  attend  to 
business,  the  king  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  send  for  Mr. 
Canning  (April  11),  who  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Peel, 
lord  Eldon,  and  Eome  others  resigned ;  and  sir  John  Copley,  now 
created  lord  Lyndhurst,  became  lord  chancellor.  Nothing  of  im- 
portance, however,  was  done  in  Mr.  Canning's  short  administmtion. 
By  many  of  the  aristocracy  he  was  regarded  as  an  adventurer.  He 
had  to  endure  various  personal  attacks  ;  and  anxiety  and  vexation 
of  mind,  added  to  a  violent  illness  contracted  at  the  duke  of  York's 
ftmeral,  bnraght  him  to  the  grave  <August  8).    He  was  privately 
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buried  ia  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  peerage  vas  conferred  by  the 
king  on  his  widow.  Viscount  Godejrich*  (Mr.  Bolnnson)  succeeded 
Gauning  as  premier. 

§  4.  The  new  administration,  like  the  preceding,  lasted  only  a  few 
months*  and  the  solo  important  event  that  occurred  while  it  held 
office  was  the  battle  of  Navarino,  followed  by  the  establishment  of 
Greek  independence.  The  cause  of  Greece  was  supported,  from 
different  motives,  by  Russia,  France,  and  England.  These  powers 
had  their  squadrons  in  the  Levant,  the  English  being  under  the  oom^ 
mand  of  sir  Edward  Codrington.  War  had  not  yet  been  declared : 
the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleet,  under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  lay  in  the  bay 
of  Navarino ;  and  there  was  an  understanding  that  it  should  remain 
there  till  the  affairs  of  Greece  were  arranged.  As  the  Turks  at- 
tempted to  violate  this  agreement,  a  general  engagement  ensued, 
and  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  were  completely  destroyed 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  (October  20,  1827).  By  this  impohtic 
act  England  and  France  played  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  who 
w:as  anxious  to  weaken  the  power  of  Turkey;  and  thus  they  gave 
some  help  towards  the  long-cherished  object  of  her  ambition — the 
possession  of  Constantiuople.  Next  year  a  Russian  army  marched 
into  Turkey  and  dictated  peace  at  Adrianople.  By  this  treaty  the 
freedom  of  Greece  was  recogidzed  by  the  sultan  (September  14 
1829).  The  three  powers  decided  that  Greece  should  be  erected 
into  a  separate  kingdom ;  and  the  crown,  after  having  been  declined 
by  prince  John  of  Saxony  and  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  was 
eventually  conferred,  in  1832,  on  prince  Otho,  a  younger  son  of  the 
king  of  Bavaria.  Otho  was  deposed  in  1862  ;  the  people  soon  after 
elected  a  Danish  prince,  brother  of  the  princess  of  Wales,  as 
"  George  L  king  of  the  Hellenes ; "  and  England  gave  up  the  Ionian 
islands  to  Greece  (Jane,  1864). 

In  January,  1828,  another  change  of  ministry  occurred.  Lord 
Goderich  having  resigned,  the  duke  of  Wellington  became  premier ; 
when  Mr.  Goulburn  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr. 
Fieel  home  secretary,  and  lord  Palmerston  secretary  at  war.  Most 
of  the  other  ministers  retained  their  offices.  In  this  session  was 
passed  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Oorporation  Acts  established  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  IL  It  was  moveil  by  lord  John  Russeli,  and 
opposed  at  first  by  Mr.  Peel ;  but  the  ministers,  having  been  left  in  a 
minority,  subsequently  withdrew  their  opposition.  For  the  sacra- 
mental test  there  was  now  substituted  a  declaration,  if  required  by 
the  crown,  by  which  the  person  entering  upon  any  office  pledged 
himself  not  to  use  its  influence  as  a  means  for  subverting  the  estab- 
lished church.  On  the  motion  of  the  bishop  of  Llandnff  the  words 
*  Ht  waa  created  carl  of  Rlpon  In  1833 ;  his  aon  waa  made  marqucaa  of  Ripoa  In  1871. 
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"  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian"  were  inserted  in  the  declaration : 
a  clause  which,  though  not  so  designed,  had  the  effect  of  excluding 
the  Jews  from  parliament  till  the  year  1858.  This  measure  was 
naturally  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  catholic  emancipation. 

§  5.  It  was  evident  that  the  dnke  of  Wellington  was  prepared, 
with  characteristic  good  sense,  to  yield  to  puhlic  opinion.  He  had, 
indeed,  announced  his  intention  at  the  same  time  of  opposing  the 
catholic  claims,  but  with  the  qualification,  unless  he  saw  some 
great  change ;  and  this  contingency  soon  afterwards  occurred. 
.  In  the  course  of  the  year  Mr.  Huskisson  resigned  office  in  con- 
sequence of  being  opposed  to  his  colleagues  on  an  election  question. 
He  was  followed  by  lord  Palmerston,  lord  Dudley,  Mr.  Lamb,  and 
Mr.  Orant,  the  *' Canning  "portion  of  the  cabinet  Mr.  Yezey 
Fitzgerald,  who  sat  for  the  county  of  Clare,  having  become  one  of 
the  now  ministers,  was  now  of  course  obliged  to  vacate  his  scat 
and  appear  again  before  his  constituents,  and,  boing  an  advocate 
of  catholic  emancipation,  he  considered  his  rc-olcction  sure.  But 
(VConnell  presented  himself,  and  was  returned,  affirming  that  he 
should  be  able  to  take  his  scat,  which,  however,  he  did  not  attempt 
to  do  during  the  remainder  of  the  session.  This  event  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  The  ministers  perceived  that  it  would  bo  impos- 
sible any  longer  to  withhold  emancipation,  without  creating  great 
disturbances,  and  ill  the  king's  speech  on  opening  the  session  of  1829 
a  measure  of  relief  was  announced.  The  Catholic  Assodation  was 
first  of  all  to  bo  dissolved ;  but  while  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was  in 
progress  the  association  dissolved  itself.  Mr.  Pool  had  for  many 
years  been  the  ablest  opponent  of  the  admission  of  catholics  to 
parliament  Session  after  session,  he  bad  distinguished  himself 
by  his  eloquent  speeches  against  the  measure,  and  had  gained  the 
affection  and  confidence  of  the  high  church  and  tory  party.  G-reat 
was  their  indignation  on  finding  that  their  &vourito  leader  was  now 
prepared  suddenly  to  desert  them,  and  to  propose  in  the  commons 
the  very  measure  which  he  had  so  frequently  denounced  as  fraught 
with  ruin  to  the  best  interests  of  the  empire.  Having  felt  himself 
bound  in  honour  to  vacate  his  soat  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
upon  again  presenting  himself  as  a  candidate,  he  was  beaten  by  sir 
Rolx^t  Inglis.  He  was,  however,  returned  for  Westbury,  and  intro- 
duced the  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  By  this  measure  a  different  form 
of  oath  was  substituted  for  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  there  were 
no  offices  from  which  Bonian  catholics  were  now  excluded  except 
those  of  regent,  of  lord  chancellor  of  England  and  of  Ireland,  and 
of  viceroy  of  Ireland.*      By  way  of  security  the  franchise  in 

*  The  tpecUl  oath  for  catbolics  was  saperatded  bj  a  general  mA  of  allceUttoe 
Ib  18M»  which  waa  fuithar  aimpliflod  in  IMS. 
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Ireland  was  nijxd  from  40^.  to  107.,  and  certain  regulations  were 
made  respecting  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  The 
bill  was  finally  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords  (April  10),  having 
passed  through  both  houses  with  considerable  majorities. 

This  measure  produced  a  schism  in  the  tory  party,  the  effects  of 
which  lasted  for  some  years.  One  of  its  consequences  was  a  duel 
between  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  the  earl  of  Winchelsea,  but 
without  injury  to  either  party.  The  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  not, 
however,  attended  with  all  the  beneficial  consequences  anticipated  by 
its  supporters.  It  averted  the  immediate  danger  of  a  civil  war  in 
Inslandy  but  it  failed  to  convert  the  Irish  catholics  into  peaceable 
subjects,  and  they  soon  proceeded  to  use  the  new  political  power 
which  they  had  obtained  more  for  the  interests  of  their  own  religion 
than  for  the  good  of  the  empire. 

§  6.  The  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  the  last  act  of  George  IV. 
He  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  aiid  had 
become  so  nervous  and  irritable  that  he  almost  entirely  secluded 
himself  from  public  view.  There  had  been  considerable  difiiculty 
in  obtaining  his  consent  to  the  bill,  and  after  he  had  given  it  ho 
was  filled  with  alarm  for  the  consequences.  He  died  on  June  26, 
1830,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age  and  the  11th  year  of  his 
reign.  Though  his  manners  were  elegant  and  his  taste  refined, 
he  had  not  the  qualities  calculated  to  win  popularity.  With 
Greorge  IV.  expired  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  preceding 
century,  and  a  new  era  now  set  in  of  rapid  popular  improvement. 
Railways  had  come  into  use  at  Stockton  and  Darlington  in  1825  ; 
but  their  effectiveness  for  locomotion  was  not  fully  recognized  until 
the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Msnchoster  line  in  1830. 

WILLLA.M  IV.,  h.  1766 ;  r.  1830-1837. 

§  7.  On  the  death  of  George  IV.,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  his 
next  surviving  brother,  then  in  his  65th  year,  was  proclaimed 
king,  by  the  title  of  William  IV.    His  political  opinions  were 
supposed  to  be  more  liberal  than  those  of  his  predecessor,  but  no 
change  was  made  in  the  ministry.    The  march  of  events,  however, 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  the  carrying  of  catholic  emancipation 
by  a  tory  ministry,  and  in  this  summer  the  revolution  which 
occurred  in  France — by  which  Charles  X.  was  hurled  from  his. 
throne  in  consequence  of  his  attem])t8  on  the  constitution  atid  on 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  Louis  Philippe  became  king  of  the 
French — prepared  the  minds  of  men  for  further  progress,   and 
especially  for  some  measure  of  parliamentary  reform,  a  subject  that 
had  long  occupied  the  attention  and  excited  the  passions  of  the 
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nation.  The  reenlt  of  these  feelings  YniM  mMkM\  'm  the  new 
parliament,  i^hich  oontained  a  gieat  fveportion  of  libenl  members, 
hut  the  state  of  disturbance  which  prei^iled,  both  on  the  contment 
and  at  home,  where  there  had  been  many  incendiary  fires  in  the 
rnral  districts,  instead  of  inclining  the  duke  and  his  ministry  to 
concession,  bad  determined  them  not  to  yield  anything  to  popular 
claniour.  The  king's  opening  speedi  was  firm  and  uncompromising, 
and  in  the  debates  whicb  ensued  the  duke  of  Wellmgton  expressed 
bis  determination  to  oppose  any  measure  of  parliamentary  reform 
(November  2, 1830).  The  unpopularity  Excited  by  this  declaration 
was  increased  by  the  ministers  advising  the  king  to  d^ne  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  the  lord  mayor  on  November  9.  This  step 
was  taken  in  consequence  of  a  communication  from  alderman  Key, 
the  lord  mayor  elect,  who  had  warned  the  duke  to  oome  with 
a  strong  escort.  London  was  in  conseqiience  struck  with  a  panic ; 
the  country  was  thought  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution ;  and  the 
Funds  fell  three  per  cent  The  ministers,'  however,  were  soon  released 
from  responsibility.  Sir  H.  Pamell  luiving,  in  the  debate  on  the 
civil  list,  carried  a  motion  for  a  committee  of  enquiry  (November 
15),  the  ministers  resigned  the  following  mommg.  The  king  now 
sent  for  earl  Grey,  the  leader  of  the  whig  party,  under  whose  auspices 
as  prime  minister  a  new  ministry  was  formed,  on  the  avowed  principle 
\>f  parliamentary  reform.  It  comprehended  lord  Bsougfaam,  now 
raised  to  the  peerage,  as  lord  chancellor,  lord  Althorp  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  lord  Lansdowne  president  of  the  council,  lord  Palmerston 
foreign  secretary,  lord  Melbourne  houM  secretary,  lord  Qoderieh 
colonial  secretary,  and,  among  others,  lord  John  Rnssell  as  pay* 
master  of  the  forces,  and  Mr.  Stanley,  grandson  of  the  earl  of  Derby, 
OS  secretary  for  Ireland. 

§  8.  On  March  1,  1831,  a  bill  for  parliamentary  reform  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  lord  John  RiisselL  The 
alterations  proposed  were  much  more  extensive  than  had  been  tin- 
ticipated,  and  were  received  by  the  houae  with  shouts  of  deriskm. 
The  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one ;  but  ministers, 
having  been  twice  defeated  in  committee,  resolved  on  summoning 
a  new  iiarliament,  though  the  present  one  liad  existed  only  a  W 
months.  The  elections  were  attended  With  great  excitemisnt.  The 
tones  were  denounced  as  enemies  of  both  king  and  people.  In 
some  places,  especially  in  Scotland,  serious  riots  occurred,  and 
lives  were  even  lost;  and  in  most  of  the  considerable  towns  only 
those  candidates  dared  to  show  themselves  who  would  engage  to 
vote  for  "  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill.'*  The 
populace  had  been  led  by  demagogues  to  regard  the  measure  as  an 
immediate  panacea  for  all  their  ills ;  and  thus  a  great  and  necee- 
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8817  coiudittiiioiiAl  reform  was  carried  by  popular  h^t  and  clamour, 
and  with  the  ezciteipeat  of  expectations  that  could  never  be 
realized.  The  House  of  Commons,  which  assembled  June  14,  con- 
tained a  large  majority  of  reformers.  The  bill  was  again  intro- 
duced by  lord  John  Russell  (June  24),  and  was  carried  by  decisive 
majorities.  It  was  still,  however,  violently  opposed  by  a  powerful 
party,  who  regarded  it  as  an  attack  upon  property ;  for  it  was 
notorious  that  estates  commanding  the  nomination  of  a  member  of 
parliament  fetched  a  price  very  far  above  their  intrinsic  value. 
When  the  bill  was  brought  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  re- 
jected, after  five  nights'  debate,  by  a  majority  of  41  (October  7). 
This  step  was  followed  by  disgraceful  riots.  In  London  the  popu- 
lace, oontrollcd  by  the  admirable  organization  of  the  new  pohco, 
established  by  sir  Bobert  Peel,  contented  themselves  with  breaking 
the  windows  of  obnoxious  anti-reformers ;  but  in  several  of  the 
provincial  toi^ns  fearful  disturbances  ensued.  At  Nottingham  the 
ancient  castle,  the  residence  of  the  diike  of  Newcastle,  was  burnt ; 
at  Derby  the  jail  was  forced  and  the  prisoners  liberated ;  at  Bristol, 
where  the  riots  lasted  several  days,  many  of  the  public  buildings 
and  a  great  part  of  Quceu's-square  were  destroyed,  and  about  100 
persons  were  killed  or  wounded.  Ireland  also  was  in  a  most  dis- 
turbed state.  After  the  emancipation  of  the  catholics,  O^ConncIl 
had  raised  the  cry  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  the  most 
frightful  nocturnal  disorders,  and  even  mid-day  murders,  became 
frequent.  To  add  to  the  misery  and  confusion,  England  was 
visited  this  autumn  for  the  first  time  by  the  Asiatic  cholera. 

§  9.  The  parliament,  after  its  prorogation  (October  20),  reassem- 
bled in  December,  and  in  March,  1832,  the  Reform  Bill,  introduced 
by  lurd  John  Russell,  again  passed  the  commons.  The  peers  now 
displayed  more  disposition  to  yield ;  but,  as  it  was  evident  that  the 
bill  would  be  mutilated  in  committee,  lord  Grey  proposed  to  the 
king  the  creation  of  a  sufficient  number  of  peers  to  insure  its 
success.  As  the  king  demurred,  the  ministers  resigned ;  but,  the 
duke  of  Wellington  and  lord  Lyndhurst  having  failed  to  construct 
a  tory  administration,  the  king  was  obliged  to  yield  at  discretion, 
and  rccal  his  former  ministers.  The  extreme  measure  of  a  large 
creation  was  avoided  by  the  good  sense  of  the  peers.  The  duke  of 
Wellington,  and  about  100  others,  agreed  to  absent  themselves ; 
whereupon  the  biU  was  carried  and  received  the  royal  assent 
(Tune  1, 1832). 

It  was  the  main  principle  of  the  Reform  Bill,  that  boroughs  having 
a  less  population  than  2000  should  cease  to  return  members, 
and  that  those  having  a  less  population  than  4000  should  not 
reitum  more  than  one  member.    By  this  arrangement  56  boroughs 
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wero  totally  disfranchised,  and  31  more  lost  one  of  their  members. 
Thus,  143  seats  were  transferred  to  several  large  towns,  such  as 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Leeds,  whieh  had  grown  into  im- 
portance during  the  last  century.  Between  40  and  50  new  boroughs 
were  created,  including  the  four  metropolitan  boroughs  of  Maryle- 
bone,  Finsbury,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  Lambeth ;  each  of  the  last 
returning  two  members.  An  aristocratic  counterpoise  seemed  in 
some  degree  to  be  established  by  the  additions  to  the  county  mem- 
bers. The  larger  counties  were  divided  into  districts ;  and  while  pre- 
viously there  had  been  5*2  constituencies,  returning  94  members, 
there  were  now  82  constituencies,  returning  159  members.  On  the 
other  hand,  both  the  county  and  borough  franchises  were  extended. 
In  the  counties  the  old  40s.  freeholders  were  retained,  and  three 
new  classes  of  voters  were  introduced: — ^1.  copyholders  of  101.  per 
annum ;  2.  leaseholders  of  the  annual  value  of  101.  for  a  term  of  60 
years,  or  of  the  annual  value  of  50?.  for  a  term  of  20  years ;  and  3. 
occupying  tenants  paying  an  annual  rental  of  501,  In  boroughs 
the  franchise  was  given  to  all  10/.  resident  householders,  subject 
to  certain  conditions.  Such  were  the  main  features  of  the  bill, 
which  undoubtedly  involved  the  greatest  revolution  the  country 
had  experienced  since  1688. 

There  were  also  important  provisions  for  regulating  and  shorten- 
ing elections,  and  for  the  registration  of  votera.  Similar  bills  were 
passed  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  with  some  difference  in  their 
details,  especially  as  to  the  amount  of  the  Irish  franchise.  The 
parliamentary  constitution  thus  created  lasted  36  years,  till  the  new 
Reform  Acts'of  1867  and  1868  (see  p.  72*5).  The  chief  altemtions 
meanwhile  were  the  extension  of  the  Irish  franchise,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  "property  qualification"  for  members.  The  two 
boroughs  of  Sudbury  and  St.  Albans  were  disfranchised  for  corrup- 
tion ;  and  their  four  seats  were  given,  in  1861,  one  to  Birkenhead, 
one  to  South  Lancashire,  and  two  to  the  southern  division  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  making  the  composition  of  the  last 
reformed  parliament,  that  elected  in  1865,  as  follows : — 


EogUnl 

WiJea. 

IreUnd. 

SooUand. 

Counties      147 

15 

64 

30 

Universities            ...        4 

0 

2 

0 

Cities  and  Boroughs      320 

14 

S\) 

23 

Totals      ...     471  29  105  53 

The  disturbances  in  Ireland  had  now  reached  a  frightful  pitch. 
It  had  become  impossible  to  collect  tithe :  the  collectors  were  mur- 
dered or  mutilated;  there  were  regular  engagements  between  tfa« 
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police  and  the  peasantry ;  and  the  protestant  clergy  were  reduced 
to  starvation.  To  put  a  stop  to  this  state  of  things  the  government 
carried  a  Coercion  Bill  (April  2),  which,  while  it  provided  a  remedy 
for  many  of  the  grievances  complained  of,  enabled  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant to  prevent  all  public  meetings  of  a  dangerous  character,  and 
to  place  disturbed  districts  under  martial  law. 

§  10.  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  December  3,  and  the  first  reformed 
House  of  Commons  assembled  on  February  5,  1833.  The  reformers 
had  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  fears  began  to  be  entertained 
that  the  church,  the  aristocracy,  and  all  the  older  institutions 
would  be  swept  away.  But  a  strong  conservative  spirit  still  existed 
in  the  nation.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whom  the  tories  had  now  forgiven, 
and  again  treated  as  their  leader,  revived  their  desponding  spirits. 
He  introduced  an  admirable  organization  into  the  party,  and 
pointed  out  that  a  return  to  political  power  was  still  far  from 
impossible.  Dropping  the  name  of  Tory,  they  now  called  them- 
selves Conservatives. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  amendment  of  the  poor-law  were 
two  of  the  principal  questions  which  occupied  the  attention  of  par- 
liament. While  the  question  of  negro  freedom  was  agitated  in 
public  meetings  in  Enghtnd  a  dangerous  insurrection  had  broken 
out  among  the  slaves  in  Jamaica,  which  was  with  difficulty 
suppressed.  A  rising  had  also  occurred  in  the  Mauritius.  Under 
these  circumstances,  ministers  brought  in  and  carried  a  bill  for  the 
total  abolition  of  slavery,  which  had  been  so  long  advocated  by 
Wilberforce,  Fowell  Buxton,  and  their  party.  The  sum  of 
20,000,000^.  was  voted  as  compensation  to  the  slave-owners.  But 
as  a  great  part  of  this  sum  was  in  reality  never  applied,  and  tho 
rate  of  compensation  was  in  some  islands  about  20L  per  negro — 
:iot  a  quarter  of  what  they  had  cost  the  proprietor — ^the  owner  of 
nn  estate  with  100  negroes  received  about  2000?.,  but  found  his 
property  utterly  ruined  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  emancipated 
negro  to  work.  In  this  session  (1833)  an  act  was  passed  for  re- 
distributing the  property  of  the  Irish  church,  and  reducing  the 
number  of  its  bishops  from  22  to  12.  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
Isngland  was  renewed,  as  was  also  that  of  the  East  India  Company, 
on  condition  of  its  giving  up  its  commercial  monopoly,  and  the 
trade  with  China  was  consequently  thrown  open.  The  poor-law 
question  was  reserved  for  another  administration. 

As  a  considerable  portion  of  his  cabinet  had  resigned,  principally 
on  account  of  a  proposed  extension  of  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  lord 
Grey  was  obliged  to  retire  (July  9, 1834).  Lord  Melbourne  now 
became  prime  minister,  and  lord  Althorp  resumed  his  former  post 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.    A  new  poor-law  was  passed^  tht 
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main  feature  of  which  was  to  abcdish  local  boards  and  to  establish 
a  central  board  of  conunissioners.  Poor-law  unions  were  formed,  and 
the  system  of  outdoor  relief  was  diminished  in  a  oonsidnable 
degree. 

§  II.  The  conseryative  reaction  had,  within  the  laat  two  years, 
become  so  marked,  that  the  king,  in  the  antumn  of  1834,  availed 
himself  of  the  death  of  earl  Spencer  and  the  consequent  edeyation 
to  the  House  of  Lords  of  his  son  loxd  Althorp^  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  to  dismiss  lord  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues,  and  intrustud 
sir  Robert  Peel  with  the  formation  of  a  conserratiTe  administration 
(November  14).  But  the  country  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  change. 
Upon  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  the  conservatives  obtained  a 
great  accession  to  their  numbers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  they 
were  still  left  in  a  minority.  Aocordingly,  sir  Robert  Peel,  after 
holding  oflSoe  for  a  few  months,  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  the  Mel- 
bourne administmtion  resumed  ofiSoe  in  April,  1836,  with  a. few 
changes,  the  most  remarkable  being  that  lord  Brougham  was  passed 
over  and  the  great  seal  placed  in  commission,  till  lord  Cottenham 
(Pepys)  was  made  chancellor.  The  new  ministers  were  dependent 
on  the  support  of  O'Oonnell,  with  whom  (hey  had  now  allied 
themselves.  The  chief  measure  which  they  carried  this  session 
was  the  reform  of  municipal  corporations  on  the  principle  of  popular 
election.  In  the  next  year  (1836)  they  passed  a  bill  to  al)<yw 
dissenters  to  marry  in  their  own  chapels,  and  another  for  a 
*'  general  registration  of  biiths,  deaths^  and  marriages."  In  this 
year  also  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  was  passed,  and  also  an  act 
incorporating  the  ecclesiastical  commission  issued  the  year  before, 
for  the  mani^ment  of  episcopal  and  cathedral  revenues.  It  made 
an  airangement  by  which  two  old  sees  were  consdidatod  into  one, 
Gloucester  being  united  with  Bristol,  and  two  new  ones  were 
created— Ripon  (183C)  and  Manchester  (1847).* 

In  May,  183'/,  the  king  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  and 
(•xpired  on  June  20. 

•  The  episMiMte  bM  been  fiirtber  in-  |   wider  all  iheae  eztensioiM  bo  iocreaK  is 

cTf  ased  by  acta  of  the  reign  of  Victoria.  I    made  to  the  number  of  bishops  in  the 

New   sees   hare   been   founded   at   St.  House  of  Lords ;  the  Junior  btshops  (ex- 

Albans  <l  876)  and  Truro  (18TT).  and  «n  oept  of  Loudon.  Wfnebester,  and  Darhan) 

aot  of  1878  authorizes  the  endowment  of  having  to  wait  for  vcotncietf  in  rotation, 

four  new  bishoprics  at  Liverpool,  New-  The  office  of  sufltagan  bishop  lu^  alse 

castle,   >VakfleUi,  and  Southwell.    But  1  been  revived. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

QUEKI  YICTOBIA,  h.  1819.     A.D.  1837-1878. 

§  1.  Accession  of  <}aeen  VicrroBiA.  Insurrection  in  Canada.  CbartisiU. 
Anti-Corn-Law  League.  §  2.  The  queen's  marriage.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
prime  minister.  Graduated  oom»law.  Agitation  in  Irelaoid.  Conriction 
and  fall  of  O^Connell.  |  3.  Irish  famine,  and  abolition  of  the  cora-laws. 
Fall  of  the  ministry.  Lord  John  Aussell  premier.  {  4.  (yBrienV  re- 
bellion. French  revolution.  Death  of  sir  R.  Peel.  §  5.  Fall  of  lord 
John  Russell's  ministry.  Lord  Derby  premier.  Death  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington.  Napoleon  II L  emperor  of  the  French.  Lord  Aberdeen's 
ministry.  §  6.  War  with  Russia.  Campaign  in  the  Crimea,  and  siege 
of  Sevastopol.  §  7.  Lord  Palroerston  prime  minister.  Sevastopol  taken. 
Peace  of  Paris.  §  8.  War  with  China.  New  parliament.  Review  of 
Indian  history  from  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings.  The  first  Afghan 
war.  §  9.  Occupation  of  Scinde.  Annexation  of  Oude.  Mutiny  of  the 
Bengal  anny*  i  10.  Fall  of  lord  Palmerston's  miniatry.  Lord  Derby 
prime  minister  a  second  time.  Transfer  of  India  to  the  crown.  §  11. 
Jewish  emancipation.  Fall  of  lord  Derby's  second  ministry.  War  be- 
tween France,  Italy,  and  Austria.  Establishment  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
«taly.  $  12.  Lord  Palmerston's  seeond  ministry.  End  of  the  Chinese  war. 
Capiture  of  Pekin.  §  13.  Death  of  the  pirince  oonswt.  |  14.  Civil 
war  in  America.  §  15.  Affairs  in  Italy.  Danish  war  about  Schleewig- 
HoUtein.  §  16.  Death  of  lord  Palmerston.  Review  of  his  second 
administration.  §  17. '  Second  ministry  of  earl  Russell.  The  Reform 
BilL  Third  premiership  of  lord  Derby.  }  18.  War  between  Austria 
and  Pnusia.  Battle  of  Sadowa.  §19.  Sacond  Reform  Acts.  Abyssinian 
expedition.  The  Irish  Fenians.  J  20.  Resignation  of  lord  Derby  and 
first  premiership  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  Ministry  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  church.  Irish  Land  Aqt.  §  21.  War  between 
France  and  Germany*  Deposition  of  Napoleon  III.  The  *' Alabama" 
arbitration.  §  22.'  The  ballot.  Judicature  Act.  Aahantea  war. 
§  23.  Second  premiership  of  Mr.  Disraeli  (loixl  Beaoonsiield.)  f  24. 
The  prince  of  Wales  visits  India.  The  queen  proclaimed  Empress  of 
India.  §  25.  War  between  Turkey  and  Russia.  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
Anglo-Turkish  treaty.  Occupation  of  Cyprus.  Second  Afghan  war. 
§  26.  Review  of  the  period  from  the  KeTulution.  Progress  of  the  con- 
stitution. Orowth  of  England  as  a  European  power.  Colonial  and  Indian 
empire.  §  27.  Progress  of  English  manufactures,  trade,  population,  etc. 
National  debt.  §  28.  View  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  people. 
Religion  and  missions.  §  29.  Criminal  law,  education,  etc.  §  30. 
Literature  and  art. 

§  L  Ufon  the  death  cf  her  uncle  William  IV.,  our  presoit 
gracious  sovereign,  queen  Victobia,  the  only  child  of  the  duke  of 
Kent^  succeeded  to  the  throne.  She  had  just  completed  her 
eighteenth  jear,  which  had  been  fixed  as  her  legal  majority.  As 
tha  ctuocession  to  the  crown  of  Hanover  had  been  settled  only  in 
th«  male  lino,  that  couutry  was  now  separated  from  the  crown  oi 
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Ureal  Britain,  and  became  the  inheritance  of  Ernest,  duke  of 
Cumberland,  tha  eldest  surviving  son  of  Gfeorge  III. 

The  first  year  of  queen  Victoria's  reign  was  marked  by  insurrec- 
tions in  Canada,  which,  though  assisted  by  bodies  of  adventurers 
from  the  United  States,  were  put  down  without  much  trouble. 
This  led  to  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  (1840).  At  a 
later  period  the  British  provinces  in  North  Amierica,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  were  united,  as  "  The  Dominion  of  Canada," 
under  a  viceroy  and  a  free  parliament  (1867).  As  the  harvests  of 
1837  and  1833  proved  unfavourable,  much  distress  occurred  among 
the  lower  classes,  and  the  opportunity  was  seized  by  the  seditious 
to  excite  riots  and  disorders.  There  had  now  arisen  a  considerable 
body,  who  called  themselves  Chartists;  that  Is,  they  demanded 
what  they  called  a  new  charter,  or  thorough  reorganization  of  the 
lower  house  of  parliament  on  the  following  five  principles,  styled 
the  five  points  of  "  the  people's  charter," — namely,  universal  suf- 
frage, vote  by  ballot,  annual  parliaments,  the  remuneration  of  mem- 
l)ers,  and  the  abolition  of  the  property  qualification.  In  the  autumn 
of  1838  many  large  meetings  of  chartists  were  held  in  the  northern 
counties,  and  as  winter  approached  they  assembled  by  torchlight. 
At  one  of  these,  held  at  Kersal  Moor,  near  Manchester,  it  was  com- 
puted that  200,0^  persons  were  present  In  1839  a  National 
Convention  was  formed  in  London  of  delegates  from  the  working 
classes,  and  a  petition,  as  large  in  diameter  as  a  coach- wheel, 
had  to  be  rolled  into  the  House  of  Commons.  A  motion  for  a 
committee  to  consider  it  having  been  lost  by  a  large  majority, 
chartist  riots  ensued  in  several  of  the  principal  provincial  towns, 
and  especially  at  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  where  one  Frost,  a 
magistrate  of  the  borough,  played  a  principal  part.  The  disturb- 
ance was  put  down,  with  the  loss  of  about  twenty  lives,  by  the 
energetic  proceedings  of  sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  and  fVost,  Jones,  and 
Williams,  the  ringleaders,  were  oonvicted  and  transported.  At  the 
snmo  time  a  more  orderly  and  intelligent  agitation  was  proceeding 
to  remove  the  chief  cause  of  these  disturbances.  This  was  the  Anti- 
Com-Law  League,  formed  at  Manchester  in  September,  1838,  to 
procure  the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws,  and  for  the  promotion  of  free- 
trade  principles.  The  most  distinguished  advocate  of  the  league 
was  Mr.  Richard  Cobden,  who  rapidly  acquired  great  influence  in 
the  country. 

§  2.  On  February  10, 1840,  her  majesty  was  united  in  marriag* 
to  her  cousin  Albert,  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Ootha,  who  was 
about  three  months  her  junior.  The  parliament  voted  the  prince 
(afterwards,  in  1857,  styled  prince  consort)  an  annuity  of  dOfiOOl. 
for  life,  and  passed  a  bill  for  liis  naturalization. 
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The  conunencoment  of  the  queea'M  reign  was  distinguished  by 
measures  of  signal  importance ;  among  others,  a  committee  of  the 
privy  council  was  appointed  to  saperintend  the  education  of  the 
country,  and  the  penny  postage  was  brought  into  operation.  The 
Melbourne  ministry  had  never  been  very  strong,  and  their  close 
alliance  with  O'Connell  and  his  '*tail/'  as  his  score  or  two  of 
adherents  in  parliament  were  called,  had  degraded  them  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nation.  They  had  also  failed  in  their  financial  measures, 
having  every  year  a  deficient  revenue.  In  the  spring  of  1841  sir 
Robert  Peel  carried  against  them  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  upon 
which  they  dissolved  parliament.  The  ministiy  intimated  their 
intention  of  proposing  a  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  and  substituting  a 
fixed  duty  of  8s.  a  quarter  upon  corn ;  but  they  did  not  meet  with 
a  popular  response.  The  landed  interest  strained  every  nerve  to 
defeat,  their  candidates,  and  when  the  new  parliatnent  niet  the  con* 
:iervative  majority  was  estimated  at  nearly  80.  An  amendment  was 
carried  pn  the  addmss ;  ministers  rcsi(^ed,  and  sir  Robert  Peel  be* 
camo  premier  for  the  second  time.  The  other  principal  members  of 
the  government  were  lord  Lyndhurst  chancellor,  Mr.  Gbulbum  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer ;  sir  Ji^nes  Graham  held  the'home  office,  lord 
Aberdeen  the  foreign,  lord  Stanley  war  and  the  colonies,  lord  £llen<» 
borough  the  board  of  control  The  duke  ot  Wellington  accepted 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet  without  office.  In  the  session  of  1842  sir 
Robert  Peel  introduced  and  carried  a  new  corn-law  on  the  principle 
of  a  graduated  scale ;  and,  in  order  at  once  to  supply.the  constantly 
deficient  revenue  and  to  efiect  great  fiscal  reforms,  a  property  and 
income  tax  of  sevenpence  in  the  pound  was  imposed  on  all  incomes 
above  15(W.  A  customs  act  was  passed,  either  repealing,  or  con- 
siderably reducing,  such  duties  as  presa^  most  heavily  on  manu^ 
facturing  industry ;  thus  approximating  to  free  trade,  and  adopting 
Pitt's  policy. 

The  infl^ence  of  CConnell  was  now  at  its  height  in  Ireland. 
Weekly  meetings  were  held  in  a  building  called  Conciliation  Hall, 
and  large  sums  were  collected  for  the  ''agitator."  Other  expedients 
of  8e<Htion  were  the  ''  monster  meetings  "  held  at  Tara  and  other 
phices;  bat  that  at  Clontarf  proved  a  trap  for  the  agitator  himself, 
in  consequence  of  the  regulations  issued  for  the  meeting,  as  well  as 
some  seditious  expressions  used  at  an  assembling  of  Ihe  Bepeal  Asso- 
ciation, O'Connell  was  arrested  (October  14, 1843),  and  condemned, 
together  with  some  of  his  coadjutors,  to  imprisonment  for  conspiracy 
and  sedition,  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Dublin  (February  12, 
1844).  .'Jlie  judgment  was  afterwards  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords 
(September  4).  Peel,  in  the  mean  time,  had  attempted  to  con- 
ciliatD  the  Irish  by  endowing  their  college  at  Maynooth,  and^atab^ 
32 
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Ushmg  the  Queen's. Colleges  at  BelOut,  Cork,  and  Galway  (1845). 
But  the  blow  was  irreooTerable ;  and  O'Goimell  never  regained  his 
t(xiner  influence.  His  health  began  yisibly  to  decline,  and  he  died 
at  Genoa  (May  15,  1847),  on  his  way  to  Rome  with  the  double 
object  of  benefiting  his  health  and  asking  the  pope's  blessing. 

§  3.  The  question  which  how  principally  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  pablic  was  that  of  the  corn-laws ;  and  this  was  now  ax>proach. 
ing  its  solution  througli  an  unexpected  dispensation  of  Fhyvidence 
The  summer  of  1845  was  wet  and  cold ;  it  was  plain  tiiat  the 
harvest  would  be  deficient  not  only  in  England  but  throughout 
Europ^.  In  addition  to*  this  calamity  another  appeared,  hitherto 
unknown.  Disease  had  invaded  the  potato-crops,  and  the  root 
.liocame  unfit  to  eat.  A  famine  in  Irdaad,  where  the  potato  formed 
the  staple  food,  was  now  imminent.  The  Anti^C6rn-Law  League 
redoubled  its  agitation,  and  vast  smns  were  subseribed  in  all 
quarten  in  aid  of  itis  objects.  Lord  Moipeth  joined  it ;  lord  John 
Russell  addressbd  a  letter  to  his  constituents  in  Londcm,  in  which, 
amid  taxmts'  directed  against  sir  Robert  Fed,  he  abandoned  his 
scheme  of  a  fixed  duty  on  oom,  and  declared  himself  the  lidvocate 
of  free  trade.  Peel  himself,  however,  had  oome'to  the  oonoltision 
that  a  doty  on  oom  could  no  longer  be  upheld,  and  he  hkd  brought 
over  the  majority  of  the  cabinet  to  the  same  opinion ;  but  he  felt 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  were  not  the  peraons  to  carry  a  measure 
which  they  had  always  oxyposed.  On  December  11  the  ministers 
resigned ;  and  Peel  announced  to  the  queen'  his  intention  to 
sui^rt,  in  his  private  capacity,  any  minister  die  might  appoint 
who  should  propose  to  lepeal  the  corn-laws.  Lord  John^  Bttnell 
was*  now  sent  for  by  the  querai ;  but  he  failed  in  fomiing  a  nfinlirlry, 
and  the  previous  one  was  restored.  In  January,  1846,  Peel  brought 
in  a  bill  by  which  the  duty  on  wheat  was  entirely  abolished  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  while  in  the  interval  it  was  reduced'  to  4$. 
per  quarter  when  the  price  was  at  and  iEibo've  68^.,  and  buck- 
^eat  and'  Indian  oom  wore  innnediaiely  admitted  duty  firoe.  By 
another  bttl  the  customs  duties  on  silk,  cotton- nuoniftctores,  for^gn 
sinrits,  and  other  artictei^,  wei^  reduced,  and  those  onaninial  ibod, 
live  animals,  Vegotdlles^  and  the  like^  wtee  afadkhed.  Th»  ineesnns 
^ere  carried  through  botk  homes  by  ooilBideraUB  majorities. 

The  repeal  of  the  connlaiwa  htcks  up  the  powerM  oonserartive 
party.  A  laige  soctioti .  not  only  refused  to  follow  sir  Robert  Peel  in 
his  xeoent  diattge  of  opinian,  but  ngarded  him  as  an  apostsitaa&d 
a  tndtoc  Bfar  Bbbert  Ped  had  changed  his  opinions  frotn  hoikest 
oonvidftMn;  bat  h  w&s uttfortunate  lor  his  repatati<m  that  a  s^^ond 
time  hi  hk  pcditical  cateer  his  sense  of  duty  compelled  hhn  t6  desert 
the  party  wMdi  bad  ntod  Mm  to  power.    This  party,  wMcb  was 
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now  knowu  by  the  name  of  '*  protectionists,**  looked  \\p  to  lord 
Stanley  as  their  leader — ^the  <]inly  distinguished  member  of  sir 
Robert  Peel's  administration  who  had  opposed  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  was  its  chief  champion  in  the  commons. 
As  Ireland  was  still  in  a  very  disturbed  state^  sir  Robert  Peel 
brought  in  a  bill  for  the  bettor  protection  of  life  in  that  country, 
whereupon  the  protectionists  joined  the  whigs  in  defeating  it.  The 
ministry  resigned,  and  lord  John  Russell  became  premier  (July  6, 
1846). 

§  4.  The  year  1847  was  also  marked*  by  great  distress  both  in 
England  and  Ireland.  The  potato-crop  again  faikd ;  there  was  a 
famine  in  Ireland  ;  and,  though  the  British  parliament  voted  several 
millions  to  buy  food  ibr  the  starving-  Irish,  they  neverthelefts  rose  in. 
rebellion.  O'Connell  hod  now  vanished  from  the  scene;  dnd  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien  had  not  the  requisite  qualities  for  leading  the 
"young  Ireland"  party,  which  aimed  at  a  revolution  by  open  foroo. 
His  attempt  to  excite  a  rebellion  in- 1848protod  a  ridiculous 
failure :  he  was  captured  in  a  cabbage^garden,  convicted  of  high 
treason,  and  sentenced  to  death,  Imt  transported.  The  Irish,  being 
deprived  of  their  principal  agitators,  by  degi-ees  settled  down  into  a 
more  tranquil  state.  Copious  emigration,  the  introduotion  of  amorc 
extended  com  cultivation,  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates,  and  the 
Investment  of  a  large  amount  of  English  capital,  have  since  then 
much  huproved  the  condition  of  the  country ;  and  thus  the  potato^ 
Tot,  which  at  first  appeared  a  curse  uix)ri  Ireland,  eventually  turned 
y)Ut  a  blessing. 

.  The  revolution  by  wHich  Louis  Philippe  was  expelled  from  the 
French  throne,  in  February,  1848,  was  felt  throughout  Europe.  It 
hsA  fostered  rebellion  in  Ireland.  It  had  also  produced  a  slight 
effect  in  England,  where,  however,  the  materials  of  sedition  were 
happily  not  very  formidable.  The  London  ehairtista  took  occasion 
to  display  their  force  by  a  procession  (April  10),  and  mustered  on 
Kennington  Common  to  the  niTmber  of  about  20,000 ;  but  no  fewer 
than  150,000  citizens  had  enrolled  themselves  as  special  constables, 
the  duke  of  Wellington  had  taken  the  necessary  military  precautions,  ^ 
and  this  ridiculous  display  ended  without  any  breaoh  of  Uie  peace. 
'  In  1849  a  further  advance  was  made  in  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  by  the  partial  repeal  of  the  navigation  lawa*  The  prosperity 
of  the  country  went  on  rapidly  increasing ;  and  sir  Robert  Peel  was 
gratified  with  beholding  the  success  of  his  measures,  when  his  life 
was  suddenly  terminated  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  (1850).  ITlus 
prematurely  perished  a  great  minister  who  understood  the  commercial 
laterests  of  this  country  better  than  any  man  who  had  ever  governed 
•  ^5N  miM  and  llliMntloni  (0). 
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It.  If  he  lacked  Bomething  of  that  original  and  commanding  genius 
which  forestalfi  events  and  anticipates  futurity,  he  was  nevertheless 
well  qualified  to  discern  and  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  time. 
His  career  throughout  was  noble  and  disinterested,  no  less  honour- 
able to  himself  than  beneficial  to  his  country. 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  catholic  disabilities  in  1829,  the  papal  party 
had  pursued  an  aggressive  policy  in  this  country,  and  the  pope  now 
ventured  to  divide  the  whole  of  England  into  Roman  catholic  sees, 
nominating  cardinal  Wiseman  archbishop  of  Westminster,  and 
designating  other  Roman  catholic  (Hielates  by  similar  territorial 
titles  (1850).  To  put  a  stop  to  these  proceedings  the  ministers  in- 
troduced the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  BiU,  which  was  carried  with  some 
difficulty,  was  never  enforced,  and  was  afterwards  repealed  (1871).. 

f  5.  The  beginning  of  a  new  half-century,  amidst  renewed  pro- 
sperity, was  marked  by  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All 
Nations  in  the  "  Crystal  Palace*'  in  Hyde  Park,  which  was  zealously 
promoted  by  prince  Albert,  and  was  opened  by  the  queen  (May  1, 
1851).*  Enthusiastic  believers  in  social  progress  were  hailing  tho 
pledge  of  peace  secured  by  commerce,  when  another  change  in 
France  prepared  a  new  series  of  troubles  and  wars.  The  republic 
proved  a  failure,  and  the  popular  veneration  for  Napoleon's  memory 
secured  the  election  as  president  of  his  reputed  nephew,  Charles 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  son  of  Hortense,  the  wife  of  Louis, 
king  of  Holland.  By  a  sudden  act  of  violence  (coup  <retat\  he 
overthrew  the  constitution  (December  2,  1851),  and  was  elected 
by  universal  suffrage  as  president  for  10  years.  Lord  Palmerston, 
having  recognized  the  change,  without  the  consent  of  his  col- 
leagues or  the  authority  of  the  queen,  was  dismissed  from  the 
office  of  foreign  secretary ;  but  he  soon  avenged  the  affront  by 
defeating  the  government  on  the  Militia  BiU  (March,  1852). 
Lord  John  Russell  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  earl  of 
Derby  (formerly  lord  Stanley)  as  premier,  with  Mr.  Disraeli  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  In  September  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton expired  somewhat  suddenly  at  Walmer  Castle,  in  his  84  th 
year — a  man  who  had  filled  a  larger  space  in  the  history  of 
his  country  than  has  perhaps  been  allotted  to  any  subject.  A 
magnificent  funeral  was  conferred  upon  him  at  the  public  expense. 
On  November  18,  1852,  his  mortal  remains  were  carried  to  their 
resting-place  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  accompanied  with  military 
pomp,  passing  slowly  through  the  streets,  which  were  lined  with 
myriads  of  his  admiring  and  sorrowing  countrymen.  As  if  his 
departure  had  given  the  signal  for  restoring  the  Bonaparte  dynasty 
in  France,  Louis  Napoleon,  elected  emperor  by  universal  suffrage, 

•  The  gite  is  marked  l7  the  nwuioitel  to  pHum  Albert. 
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was  proclaimed  as  Napoleon  III.,  on  the  anniversary  of  AusterliU 
and  of  his  uncle's  coronation  (December  2, 1852)» 

The  same  month  saw  the  fall  of  the  new  ministry  in  England. 
Though  lord  Derby  had  dissolved  parliament,  and  sacrificed  the 
principles  of  protection,  he  was  left  in  a  minority  in  the  new 
House  of  Commons ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  was  com- 
pelled to  resign.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  coalition  ministry  under 
lord  Aberdeen,  consisting  of  the  more  distinguished  friends  of 
sir  Robert  Peel,  the  great  leaders  of  the  whig  party,  and  a  few 
radicals.  In  the  session  of  1853  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  produced  his  memorable  budget,  on  the  principles 
of  sir  Robert  Peel ;  establishing  a  duty  on  the  suoees^on  to  real 
as  well  as  personal  property,  and  making  large  reductions  of  tax- 
ation ;  but  the  pleasing  prospect  of  the  cessation  of  the  income- 
tax  in  1860,  and  of  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  national  debt  into 
a  2|  per  oent.  stock,  won  overclouded  by  a  series  of  new  wars  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world.  The  Russian  czars  had  long  looked 
with  a  ooretous  eye  on  Constantinople,  and  had  long  waited  for 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  seize  it.  Religion,  so  often  the  pretext 
of  secular  ambition,  was  made  the  ground  of  strife;  and  an 
obscure  quarrel  of  some  Greek  and  Latin  monks  about  the  holy 
places  of  Palestine,  with  which  the  Turks  had  not  meddled,  served 
to  excuse  the  attempt  to  appropriate  an  empire.  The  emperor 
Nicholas  demanded  on  this  ground  the  control  over  all  members 
of  the  Greek  church  residing  in  the  Turkish  dominions — a  de* 
mand  that  was  naturally  rejected  by  the  Porte.  In  consequence  li 
this  refusal,  Russian  troops  crossed  the  Pruth  in  July,  and  took 
possession  of  the  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  but 
were  defeated  by  Omar  Pasha  at  the  battle  of  Oltenitza ;  whilst  iu 
November,  1853,  their  fleet,  sallying  from  Sevastopol,  utterly 
destroyed  the  Turkish  navy  at  Sinope. 

f  6.  War  was  now  fairly  kindled  between  Russia  and  the  Porte 
For  the  success  of  his  plans  the  emperor  Nicholas  cnlculated  on  the 
subservience  of  Germany,  the  disturbed  state  of  France,  and  the 
connivance  of  England,  to  which  he  offered  Egypt  as  her  share  of 
**  the  sick  roan's  "  inheritance.  But  England  was  not  ambitious  of 
further  acquisitions,  and  least  of  all  by  such  means ;  lurkey  claimed 
her  assistance  on  the  faith  of  treati«^ ;  and  Napoleon  III.  hoi>ed  to 
establish  his  new  throne  by  cordially  uniting  with  Great  Britain 
to  repress  the  ambition  of  Russia.  Austria  and  Prussia  stood 
aloof,  but  a  combined  English  and  French  fleet  proceeded  to  the 
Black  Sea,  and  shut  up  the  Russians  in  the  harbour  of  Sevastopol. 

As  negociations  with  Russia  during  the  winter  proved  ineffectual, 
war  was  declared  against  her  by  England  and  France  in  the  spring 
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(1854).  A  French  anny  under  nuTshal  8t.  Amaud,  and  an  £ng- 
Usb  one  under  lord  Raglan  (Fitzroy  Somer8ot)i  assembled  at  Yams 
in  Turkey,  whilBt  an  English  fleet  luider  sir  Charles  Napier  was 
despatched  to  the  Baltic.  This  force  kept  the  Bmisian  fleet 
ahut  up  behind  the  gims  of  Kronatadt,  and,  being  teinl^teed  .by 
a  French  squadron,  captured  the  fortress  of  Bomamuiid.  The 
English  and  French,  who  had  been  so  often  arrayed  against 
each  other,  ^ean  -now.  seen  fitting  side  by  side  against  a 
Qonimon  enemy.  The  gallant  defence  of  the  Turks  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  having  dissipated  all  alarm  in  that  quarter^  it 
was  determined,  towards  the  end  of  summer,  to  transport  the 
allied  army  from  Varna  to  the  Crimea,  and  to  attack  SevastopoL 
They  landed  without  oppomtion  (September  14)  at  Eupatoiia,  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  Crimea,  Prince  Menschikoff,  tbe  commandant 
of  Sevastopol,  had  taken  post  with  a  force  of  about  60,000  men  on  tiie 
heights  which  crown  the  left  bank  of  the  little  river  Alma,  in  osder 
to  oppose  their  advance  on  that  fortress.  As  he  bad  fortified  this 
naturally  strong  pontion-  with  great  care,  he  confidenlly  redconed 
on  holding  it  at  least  three  weeks ;  but  it  was  carried  afler  a  few 
hours'  fighting  by  the  allied  armies,  though  with  conuderable  loss 
(September  20).  The  Russians  flung  away  their  arms  and  fled; 
many  of  their  guns  were  captured,  together  with  MenschikofPf 
earriage  and  despatches ;  and  nothing  saved  their  army  from  anni- 
hilation but  the  want  of  cavalry  to  pursue  it.  Had  the  allies  been 
in  a  condition  to  move  forward  immediately,  it  is  probable  that  they 
might  have 'entered  Sevastopol  along  with  the  flying  enemy;  but 
the  c&n  of  the  wounde<l  and  the  interment  of  the  dead  oocasioned 
delay;  Tbe  march  was  then  directed  towards  the  harbour  of  Bala- 
klava,  the  ancient  Portus  Symbolon,  to  the  south  of  Seva8t<^; 
which  enabled  the  army  to  derive  its  supplies  frotn  the  sea.  The 
heights  south  of  Sevastopol  were  occupied,  and  prei^arations  were 
mude  for  commencing  a  si^e.  This  was  rendered  difl^enlt  by  the 
rocky  nature  of  the  soil,  and  it  was  not  till  October  17  that  the 
allies  were  able  to  open  their  fire  upon  the  place.  The  Russians 
had  availed  themselves  of  the  interval  to  fortify  it  wi(h  groat  iskill, 
and  the  largo  fleet  ahut  up  in  the  harbour  assisted  them  with  the 
means  of  defence. 

This  siege  lasted  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  history.  Soon  after  its  commencement,  a  Rus- 
sian army  of  30,000  men,  under  Liprandi,  endeavoured  to  raise  it 
by  an  attack  upon  our  position  at  Balaklava  (October  25),  but  after 
a  severe  struggle  they  were  repulsed.  This  battle  is  chiefly  merno^ 
rable  for  the  charge  of  the  light  cavalry  brigade  under  the  earl  of 
Cardigan,  when,  by  some  confusion  in  the  orders,  a  body  of  ^00  or 
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700  men  charged  the  whojbs  Bu88]r,a  army,  got  poasesuon  for  a  littlo 
while  of  their  artillery,  and  cut  their,  way  .back  through  a  body  oi 
5000  horse^  leaving  however  mo^  thi^il  twoKthirds  of  their  immber 
dead  upon  the  field  1  . .  j     . 

On  November  ,5  the  Russian^, .  having  been,  reinforced^  agun 
attempted  our  position  ^X  Inkermann«  Advancing  eady.in  the 
morning  under  coyer  of  a  fog,  they  took  our  men  aomewh^t  by 
surprise ;  but,  thoiigl^  outnuipbeffed  by  ten  to  one,  the  British  iroopc 
held  their  ground  with  unflinching  heroism,  till  gen^eial  C^nrobert, 
who  had  aucceeded  to  the,  command  of  the  French  army  after  the 
death  of  general  St.  Amaud^  p^t  »  division  to  their  assastanco. 
The  Russians  were  now. hurled  dowo.  the  he^ts,  while  the. artillery 
made  terrible  havoc  Ia  their,  serried  ranks.  Their  loss  is  said  to 
have  been  as  many  as.  the  whole  number  of  allies  with  whom  they 
were  engaged.  General  .Pennefotherfs  division,  and  the  brigade  of 
guards  under  the  duke  of  Cambridge,  were  the  troops  principally 
engaged  upon  this  occasion^  After  this  terrible  lesson  the  Russians 
were  cautious  of  venturing  .on  another  battle ;  but  the  defence  of 
the  town  was  carri^  on.  with  skill  and  obstinacy,  and  many 
desperate  sorties  took  place.  Attempts  wei;e  made  by  the  fleet 
under  admirals  Dundas  and. Lyons  upon. the  seaward  batteries,  but 
they  were  found  to  be  iinpregnable.  During  the  winter  the  army 
filtered  more  from  excessive  fatigue  and  the  weather  oa  those 
exposed  and  stormy  heights,  .than. from  the  enemy;  and  their 
sufferings  were  increasjed  by  the  defective  and  disorganized  state  of 
the  commissariat  departnvent.  An  English  lady,  named  Florence 
Nightingale,  devoted  heroelfy  during  the  siege,  to  the  alleviation 
of  these  sufferings ;  and,  proceeding  with  a  staff  of  nurses  to  the 
army  hospitals  at  Scutari,  undertook  the  most  repulsive  offices  in 
tending  the  sick  and  lyounded, 

§  7.  The  ministry  had  become  unpopular  in  consequence  of  the 
sufferings  of.  the  army,  and  a  motion  carried  in  the  commons  for  an 
inquiry  into  their  management  of  the  .war  (January,  1856)  caused 
the  resignation  of  lord  Abeideen»  who  waa  succeeded  by  lord 
Palmerston.  Thp  remaining  "  Peelites,"  Mr.  Gladstone,  sir  James 
Graham,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  soon  left  the  ministry.  It  was 
expected  that  the  deatJi  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  which,  took  place 
suddenly  (March  2},  would  have  led  to  the  re-establishment  of 
))eace ;  but  the  war  was  continued  under  his  son  and  successor 
Alexander  II.  Its  interest  waa  principally  concentrated  on  Sevas- 
topol. In  the  Baltic,  admiral  Dundas  was  able  to  do  little  more 
than  his  predecessor,  but  the  Black  Sea  fleet  was  more  successful. 
A  squadron  under  sir  Edmund  Lyons  proceeded  into  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  captured  Kerteh,  Yenikale,  and  other  towns,  destroying  vast 
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granaries  whence  the  RuaBians  chiefly  derived  their  supplies,  and 
thus  hastened  the  fall  of  SeTastopol. 

While  Prussia  stood  selfishly  aloof,  Austria  joined  the  allies,  but 
took  little  part  in  the  war.  Her  occupation  of  the  principalities, 
however,  set  free  the  Turkish  army  to  act  in  the  Crimea.  The 
Sardinians,  with  British  aid,  despatched  to  the  scene  of  aclinn 
a  well-equipped  little  army,  under  general  die  la  Marmora,  which 
proved  of  considerable  service.  In  June  lord  Baglan  was  carried 
off  by  cholera,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  general 
Simpson.  Marshal  St.  Amaud  had  died  some  time  before,  and 
now  the  French  commander,  general  Canrobert,  was  superseded  by 
general  P^lissier.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  the  French 
took  an  outwork  called  the  Mamelon ;  and  on  the  6th  September 
the  general  and  final  bombardment  took  plaee.  On  the  8th  an 
assault  was  deemed  practicable,  and  the  French  effected  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  fort  or  tower  called  the  Malakoff.  The  English 
storming  party  also  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  fort 
called  the  Redan ;  but  were  obliged  ultimately  to  retire,  from  want 
of  proper  support.  The  possession  of  the  Malakoff,  however,  which 
commanded  the  town,  decided  its  fato,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
night  the  Russians  evacuated  the  town,  and  retired  to  the  forts  on 
the  north  side  of  the  harbour  (September  10). 

After  the  fall  of  Sevastopol  the  war  was  virtually  nt  an  end ; 
but  the  heroic  defence  of  Kars,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  by  general 
Williams,  who  commanded  the  Turkish  garrison,  deserves  to  be 
noticed.  Time  after  time  the  Russians,  who  rushed  to  the  assault 
with  vastly  superior  numbers,  were  driven  back  with  terrible  loss ; 
and  when  at  length  a  capitulation  became  necessary,  the  conqueror, 
Mouraviev,  dismissed  general  Williams  with  all  the  honours  of 
war,  and  expressions  of  the  highest  admiration  for  his  bravery 
(November  28, 1855). 

The  allied  armies  established  their  winter  quarters  amidst  the 

ruins  of  Sevastopol,  and,  had  the  war  continued,  there  can  be  little 

question  that  the  whole  of  the  Crimea  vrould  have  fallen  into  their 

hands ;  but  negociations  for  peace,  begun  under  the  mediation  of 

Austria,  were  brought  to  a  successful  but  somewhat  premature 

conclusion  in  January,  1856.     The  Russian  protectorate  in  the 

Danubian  principalities  was  abolished,  the  freedom  of  the  Danube 

and  its  mouths  was  established,  both  Russian  and  Turkish  ships  of 

war  were  banished  from  the  Black  Sea,*  except  a  few  small  vessels 

necessary  as  a  maritime  police,  and  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 

Porte  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  contracting  powerc. 

•  This  •tipolAtioD  wM  annulled  in  |  Eastern  qneetlon  waa  made  by  the  Treaty 
1871 1  aixt  a  new  aeCdeinent  of  tiM  whole  |  of  Rerlln  in  itil*  (aee  :^^  735). 
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On  these  bases  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Paris  by 
England,  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey 
(March  30,  1866).  A  separate  treaty  was  made  between  England, 
France,  and  Austria,  fur  the  defence  of  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  congress  did  not  separate 
without  coming  to  an  agreement  on  the  long-disputed  questions  of 
maritime  warfare,  by  which  the  rights  of  neutrals  were  enlarged  and 
privateering  was  henceforth  to  be  abolished ;  but  America  refused 
to  accede  to  this  arrangement.  An  omen  of  the  next  European 
question  to  be  brought  to  the  arbitrament  of  war  was  given  by  the 
presence  of  count  Cavour  as  plenipotentiary  for  Sardinia  at  the 
congress  of  Paris. 

§  8.  Meanwhile  commercial  relations  had  been  established  with 
Japan ;  and  now  a  new  war  with  China  gave  occasion  for  the  defeat 
of  lord  Palmerston  by  the  combined  vote  of  the  old  whigs,  under  lord 
John  Russell,  the  Peelites,  and  the  "  peace  partly,"  with  the  con- 
servatives (1857).  An  appeal  to  the  country  returned  a  new  par- 
liament devoted  to  lord  Palmerston,  whose  name  became  henceforth 
the  watchword  of  the  moderate  liberals.  Amidst  the  enthusiasm 
of  foreign  and  political  victory,  the  blessings  of  peace  and  a  glorious 
summer,  it  was  remembered  that  our  Indian  empire  had  reached 
its  hundredth  year ;  and  a  proposal  had  been  made  to  celebrate  the 
centenary  of  Plassey,  when  the  news  came  of  a  mutiny  of  the  sepoys, 
threatening  our  expulsion  from  the  peninsula. 

We  followed  the  history  of  our  Indian  empire  to  the  governor- 
generalship  of  lord  Cornwnllis  (p.  641),  who  reduced  Tippoo  Sahib, 
sultan  of  Mysore,  to  obedience  (1792).  Under  the  weak  govern- 
ment of  his  successor,  sir  John  Shore,  Tippoo  again  rose  and  endea- 
voured to  form  an  alliance  against  us  with  the  French.  The 
attempt  was  put  down  under  the  vigorous  administration  of  lord 
Momington  (marquess  Wellesley),  when,  under  the  conduct  of 
general  Harris,  Tippoo's  capital,  Seringapatam,  was  captured  by 
general  Baird,  and  Tippoo  was  slain  (May,  1799).  Soon  after, 
wards  Arthur  Wellesley,  brother  of  the  governor-general,  began 
to  distinguish  himself  in  India.  Three  Mahratta  chieftains — 
Holkar,  Scindiah,  and  the  rajah  of  Berar— encouraged  by  French 
intrigues,  having  combined  against  their  sovereign  the  Peishwah, 
residing  at  Poonah,  in  the  Deccan,  the  governor-general  despatched 
two  armies  against  them,  one  commanded  by  his  brother,  the  other 
by  general  Lake.  The  former  invaded  the  territories  of  the  rajah  of 
Berar,  took  Ahmedmiggur,  and  defeated  the  rajah  and  Scindiah  at 
Assaye,  although  they  had  30,000  men  and  a  numerous  artillery, 
commanded  by  French  oflBcers,  whilst  Wellesley's  force  was  not 
above  a  sixth  of  that  number  (September  23, 1803).  The  Mahratta 
82* 
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chiefs  were  agaia  defeated  at  Argaum  (November  29),  and  compelled 
to  sue  for  peace  and  to  cede  large  tracts  of  valuable  territory.  Lake 
was  equally  successful  in  northera  India.  He  defeated  a  large  native 
force  uDder  the  French  general  Perron,  stormed  and  took  Ali^ur, 
and  then  advanced  against  Delhi,  where  the  cause  of  Scindiah  was 
supported  by  another  French  officer  named  Bourguien.  After  his 
defeat  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  Delhi,  the  capital  of  Hindoetan, 
and  the  residence  of  Shah  Alum,  the  last  Mogul  emperor,  easily  tell 
into  Lake's  hands.  Soon  afterwards  the  capture  of  Agra,  and  the  final 
defeat  of  the  remnant  of  Scindiah's  forces  at  Laswari,  annUiilated 
his  power  in  that  district.  By  these,  victories  French  influeoce  in 
India  was  abolished,  and  a  great  accession  of  power  and  territory 
accrued  to  the  company. 

In  1805  the  marquess  Wellesley  returned  home,  and  l(»tl  Com^ 
wallis  again  assumed  the  government.  He  was  soon  succeeded  by 
lord  Minto,  but  neither  of  them  effected  much  for  our  Indian  domi- 
nion. In  18 13  lord  Muira  (afterwards  marquess  of  Hastings)  became 
governor-general ;  and  under  his  auspices,  and  chiefly  by  the  courage 
and  abilities  of  sir  John  Malcolm,  the  Mahrattaa,  and  their  allies  the 
Findarees,  were  reduced  to  obedience.  Hastings  held  the  government 
till  1822,  and  was  succeeded  by  lord  William  Bentinck.  A  war 
with  the  Burmese,  who  had  annoyed  Bengal,  ended  in  their  cession 
of  Arracan  (1826).  In  January  of  that  year  lord  Combermere 
reduced  Bhurtpore,  which  had  resisted  the  arms  of  Lake,  and  was 
esteemed  the  strongest  fortress  in  India.  During  the  administration 
of  lord  Auckland,  Soojah,  the  expelled  usurper  of  Cabul,  was  replaced 
on  the  throne  by  the  English  arms,  led  by  sir  John  Keane  (1839); 
but  in  November,  1841,  the  A^han  insurrection  broke  out  in  that 
city,  and  the  English  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  country.  They 
endured  the  most  dreadful  sufferings  in  their  winter  retreat,  both 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  the  attacks  of  the  Afghans. 
In  the  Kurd  Cabul  Pass  alone,  no  fewer  than  3000  men  are  said  to 
have  fallen ;  and  ultimately,  of  the  whole  f^treating  army  of  4500 
men  (with  no  less  than  12,000  camp-followers),  a  few  only  survived. 
It  was  the  greatest  disaster  that  the  English  arms  had  ever  ex- 
perienced in  India.  Lord  Auckland  was  superseded  in  1841  by  lord 
Ellenborough,  who  took  vigorous  measures  to  avenge  the  disaster. 
General  Sale  was  stiU  holding  out  at  Jellalabad.  He  was  relieved  by 
general  Pollock,  who  then,  in  conjunction  with  general  Kott, 
advanced  against  Cabul,  and  recovered  that  city  (September,  1842)l 
Cabul  was  again  evacuated,  after  this  signal  proof  that  it  was  not 
done  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 

§9.  This  first  Afghan,  war  was.  folio  wed.  by  the  occupation  of 
Scinde,  the  region  on  the  lower  Indus,  where  our  disasters  at  Cabul 
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had  encouraged  a  confederacy  of.  the  Ameers,  or  princes^  against  luk 
The  conquest  was  effected  hy  s^r  Charles  Napier,  a  Pemnsulac 
veteran*  who  in  t^is  war  disp^yed  feats,  of  the  most  daring  hold* 
nes*.  Iix  the  hattle  of  Meeanee  (Fehniaiy  17,  X843).he  defeated 
hetweofn  30,000  and  40,00Q  men,  with  a  fonoe  of  only  ahout  2000« 
He  next  took  Hyderahad,  the  capital  of  Scinde;  and  hy  another 
victory  near  that  town  reduced  the  w)iolft  opuntry^  which. was 
annexed  hy  lord  Eilenhorough  to  the  cojnpany's. dominions,.  In 
the  same  year  the  distri^  of  Gwalior  wa^  reduced,  l^  generals 
Goughand  Grey.  . 

In  1844  lord  Eilenhorough  was  succeeded  hy  9ir  Henry  Hardinge. 
In  December,  1845,  the  Sikha  of  the  Punj2)b«  or  Lahore  territory^ 
declared  war  lipqa  us,  andjCrofl6i:ng  the  Sutlej,  advanced  on  Fenoze- 
pore.  They  were  the  most  warlike  enemies  we  had  yet. encountered 
in  India.  The  governor-general  himself,  an  •experienced  o$cer,  and 
sir  Hugh  Gough«.the  commander-inrchief,  advanced  against  them. 
Several  obstinate, engagements  followed,  till  |it  length  the  victories 
of  AHwid  and  Sobrao^  (1.84i6)  put  an  end  to  the  campaign,  and 
secured  our  influenipe  in  that  country. .  In  .184fi^,  however,  the.  city 
of  Mooltan  rose  in  revolt ;  and,  though  the  .counge  of  lieutei^int. 
Edwardes  prevented  any  serious  consequences,  it  held  out  for  some 
months.  Thus  encouraged,  other  Sikh  princes  made  a  stand  against 
lord  Grough  at  Chillianwallah,  inflicting  upon  us  great  lo8«  (January 
13,  1849);  but  in  the  following  month  tbey  were  defeated  and 
subdued  at  Goojerat,  when  lord  I^houBie,.now  govemor-^enoal, 
annexed  the  Punjab  to  the  British  possessions. 

The  whole  of  the  Indian  peninsula  was  Bpw.  subject  to  our, 
empire,  from  Gape  Oomorin  to  the  Himalaya  mountains  and  the 
Indus.  Not  ind^  that  all  the  states  were  annexed,  yet  even 
those  that  remained  under  their  native  princes  owed  us  allegiance, 
and  were  subject  to  our  superintendence.  The  last  great  acquisi- 
tion was  made  by  the  annexation  of  Oude  in  1856.  Our  empire 
seemed  too  firmly  estabhshed  to  be  shaken,  yet  already  for  some 
years  the  elements  of  mutiny  had  been  fermenting  in  the  Bengal 
army.  Symptoms  of  discontent  had  been  observed  as  early  as  18^4, 
and  many  other  instances  subsequently  occurred,  which  were  treated 
with  too  much  leniency  and  forbearance.  At  length  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Enfield  rifle  necessitated  the  use  of  greased  car- 
tridges. The  grease  was  mutton  fat  and  wax,  but  it  was  whispered 
among  the  discontented  that  it  consisted  of  the  fat  of  swine  and 
cows,  abominations  both  to  the  Hindoo  and  the  Mahomedan; 
and  it  was  asserted  that  the  intention  was  to  deprive  the  Brahmin 
sepoys  of  their  caste.  Symptoms  of  insubordination  and  violence 
began  to  appear  early  in  1857.     In  May  many  regimen tR  of  tho 
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BoQgal  army  were  in  open  mutiny.  In  that  month  Delhi,  the 
ancient  capital  of  India,  and  Btill  the  residence  of  the  repreeenta- 
tive  of  the  Moguls,  was  seised  by  the  inRurgents,  with  all  its 
immense  military  stores.  Although  it  was  the  great  arsenal  of 
our  artillery,  it  had  been  left  without  the  protection  of  a  British 
force:  such  was  the  blind  confidence  reposed  in  the  sepoys.  The 
capture  of  Delhi  was  followed  by  the  revolt  of  the  remaining 
Bengal  regiments.  Fortunately  the  Madras  and  Bombay  armies, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  remained  &ithful ;  but  almost  the  whole 
of  Bengal  was  lost  for  a  time,  and  many,  both  in  this  country  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  believed  that  the  English  would  be 
diiven  entirely  out  of  India. 

Into  the  horrors  of  this  rebellion,  and  the  determined  energy  and 
courage  with  which  it  was  met,  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
onter.  It  served  to  bring  out  British  valour  in  high  relief,  and  the 
names  of  Lawrence,  of  Havelook,  and  the  other  numerous  officers 
who  distinguished  themselves  at  this  trying  and  difficnlt  conjunc* 
ture,  will  not  soon  be  effaced  from  the  memory  of  their  countrymen. 
The  rebellion  received  a  decisive  blow  by  the  re-capture  of  Delhi 
by  general  Wilson  on  September  21,  1857 ;  and  the  subsequent 
victories  of  sir  Colin  Campbell,  afterwards  lord  Clyde,  who  went 
out  to  India  as  commander-in-chief,  brought  the  contest  to  a  close. 

§  10.  The  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  army  proved  the  death-blow 
of  the  East  India  Conipany.  This  celebrated  coni])any,  originally 
an  association  of  merchants  for  the  purpose  of  trading  to  the  East, 
had  been  deprived  of  its  exclusive  commercial  privileges  upon 
the  renewal  of  its  charter  in  1833 ;  but  the  Court  of  Directors, 
elected  by  the  proprietors  of  East  India  Stock,  still  continued  to 
govern  India,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
originally  instituted  by  Mr  l*itt.  Upon  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  1858,  the  prime  ministerj  lord  Palmcrston, 
introduced  a  bill  lor  iMncing  the  government  of  India  in  the  hands 
of  the  crown,  and  dissolving  the  East  India  Com^pany.  But  before 
this  bill  passed  into  a  law,  the  Palmerston  ministry  was  overthrown. 

While  count  Cavour,  who  had  become  foreign  minister  of  Sardinia 
on  January  11, 1865,  was  maturing  his  schemes  for  Italian  unity 
the  conspiracy  of  Orsini  to  assassinate  the  emperor  of  the  French 
led  to  unexpected  results  (January  14,  1858).  The  menaces  of 
certain  French  officers  against  England,  as  the  asylum  of  con- 
spirators, were  answered  by  the  revival  of  the  volunteer  movement 
of  1804 ;  and  a  permanent  reserve  was  thus  added  to  our  military 
forces.  To  assure  France  that  this  meant  ''not  defianee  bnt 
defence,"  lord  Palmerston  proposed  to  raise  the  crime  of  conspirin<; 
la  England  against  the  }ife  of  a  foreign  sovereign  (rpm  a  ihis- 
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doineaiiour  to  a  felony.  But  tho  nntional  jealousy  for  Biitain 
as  the  sanctuary  of  political  exiles  took  alarm,  and  the  bill 
was  rejected.  Lord  Palmerston  thereupon  resigned  office,  and 
lord  Derby  became  prime  minister  a  second  time,  with  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli as  leader  in  the  commons  (February  20).  The  new  ministry 
introduced  another  India  bill,  which  passed  through  both  houses 
of  parliament  and  received  the  assent  of  the  crown ,  and  on  September 
1, 1858,  the  East  India  Company,  which  had  founded  and  governed 
a  mighty  empire  with  pre-eminent  ability  and  success,  ceased  to  rule 
India,  and  the  company  itself  was  dissolved  on  January  1, 1874. 
The  queen  was  proclaimed  in  India  on  November  1, 1858,  and  the 
governor-general,  lord  Canning,  became  the  first  viceroy,  India  is 
now  governed  by  a  secretary  of  state,*  assisted  by  a  council  of  14 
members ;  and  the  millions  of  that  vast  country  acknowledge  queen 
Victoria  as  their  only  sovereign  and  empress  (see  p.  732). 

§  11.' Tho  only  other  legislative  measure  of  this  session  which 
requires  notice  is  the  admission  of  the  Jews  to  parliament.  In 
the  roUowing  session  a  single  oath  was  substituted  for  the  oaths 
of  allcgSiince,  supremacy,  and  abjuration,  required  of  members  of 
parliament  (April  8, 1859);  and  this  form  has  since  been  further 
amended  by  the  omission  of  the  words  objected  to  by  Roman 
catholics,  who  are  no  'longer  required  to  take  a  separate  oath 
(April  30, 1866).  But  the  attempt  of  the  government  to  settle  tho 
question  of  further  reform  in  parliament,  wliich  had  been  agitated 
for  several  years,  ended  in  their  defeat  by  330  votes  a;:ainst  291 
(March  31, 1859),  and  was  followed  by  a  dissolution  (April  19). 
The  sixth  parliament  of  queen  Victoria  was  opened  on  the  3l8t  of 
May ;  and,  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  was  carried  against  the  ministry  by  323  to  310. 
Lord  Derby  resigned  office^  and  lord  Palmerston  became  prime 
minister  a  second  time  .(June  18, 1859). 

The  fall  of  lord  Derby's  second  government  was  hastened  by  his 
supposed  want  of  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Italy.  A  scheme  for 
the  liberation  of  Italy  from  the  Austrian  dominion  in  the  north, 
and  Austrian  influence  throughout  the  peninsula,  had  been  con- 
certed between  Napoleon  III,  and  count  Cavour,  who  secretly 
promised  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France.  An  ominous 
speech  of  the  emperor  to  the  Austrian  ambassador,  at  the  usual 
diplomatic  reception  on  New  Year's  Day,  1859,  sounded  the  alarm 

*  •  There    are  now   five   secretaries  of  foreign  affiiirs,  and  a  third  for  war  and 

Mate :  one  for  home  aflkirs,  a  second  for  the  colonies.    The  last  offico  was  divided 

foreign  aSaiia,  a  third  fbr  tha  colonies,  a  at  the  thne  of  the  Crimean  war,  when 

l^orth  for  war,  and  a  filth  for  India,  the  sttboidinate  otBoe  of  secretary  a#  war 

^rerloQsIy  there,  had  heen  only  three  was  merged  lathe  aecretazyship /or  war. 
Meretarlef :  one  for  home;  a  eecond  fbr 
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through  Europe;  and,  after  fruitless  negociationsy  tho  signal  foir 
war  was  given  by  a  summons  from  Austria  to  Sardinia  to 
disarm  (April  lO),  whereupon  the  French  armies  entered  Italy. 
On  the  29th  of  April  the  Austrians  crossed  the  Ticino,  but.  their 
defeats  at  Hontebello  (May  20)  and  Magenta  (June  4)  were 
followed  on  the  21th  by  the  decisive  victoty  of  the  French  at 
Solferino ;  and»  at  a  personal  interview  at  Villafraaca  (July  ll^ 
Napoleon  and  Francis  Joseph  agreed  on  the  terms  afterwards 
embodied  in  the  treaty  concluded  at  Zurich  (November  11).  Lon^ 
bardy  was  ceded  to  France^  in  order  to  be  handed  over  to  Sardinia. 
The  other  arrangements  were  scattered  to  the  winds  by  the  action 
of  the  people,  who,  in  Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma,  and  the  Roman 
Legations  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna  (otherwise  called  the  R<»nagna), 
annexed  themselves  by  public  votes  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
which  thus  included  all  the  ancient  territory  of  Cisalpine  Qaul, 
excepting  Vcnetia,  but  with  Tuscany  added.  jNot  did  the  move- 
ment stop  here.  Giuseppe  Garibaldi — ^who,  with  Maszini  and 
Saffi,  had  governed  Rome  and  defended  it  against  the  French  in 
1819 — ^landed  with  a  body  of  volunteers  at  Marsala  in  Sicily 
(May  11,  I860),  and  won  the  island,  except  the  citadel  of  Messina. 
Crossing  the  straits,  Garibaldi  entered  Naples  amidst  the  cheeia 
both  of  soldiers  and  civilians  (Septfsmber  8).  Francis  11.  had  fled 
the  day  before  to  Gaeta,  the  defence  of  which  was  protracted,  diiefly 
by  the  heroism  of  queen  Caroline,  to  the  13th  of  February,  1861. 
The  capitulation  of  Messina  on  that  day  month  finished  the  re- 
duction of  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  the  people  of  which  had 
meanwhile  voted  their  union  to  the  other  liberated  states.  On  the 
following  day  (March  14),  Victor  Emmanuel  acc^ted  the  title  of 
King  <f  Italy,  which  was  recognised  by  England,  in  spite  of  the 
protest  of  pope  Pius  IX.,  who  was  still  maintained  in  Rome  and 
in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  by  the  French,  army  of  occupation. 

f  12.  Meanwhile,  at  home,  lord  Palmerston's  second  ministry, 
strengthened  by  a  reconciliation  with  the  Peelites  and  with  lord 
John  Russell,  who  accepted  the  office  of  foreign  secretary,  had  a 
prosperous  beginning.  In  the  year  1860,  about  2,000,0002.  were 
struck  off  the  annual  charge  of  the  national  debt  by  the  falling  in 
of  the  *'  long  annuities ;"  and  now  the  recovery  from  the  financial 
pressure  of  seven  troubled  years,  and  the  vast  expansion  of  our 
commerce  in  consequence  of  free  trade  and  of  the  gold  discoveries 
in  California,  Australia,  and  Columbia,  enabled  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
complete  the  work  begun  by  sir  Robert  Peel.  Richard  Cobden,the 
advocate  of  free  trade,  fitly  shared  the  work  by  negodating  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  the  emperor  Napoleon.  By  this  treaty  the  wines 
and  other  productions  of  France  were  admitted  in  exchange  for  our 
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manufiustures,  at  the  apparent  cost  of  a  mutual  sacrifice  of  imposts. 
The  year  was  further  marked  by  the  close  of  the  wars  with  China, 
whidh  had  occurred  at  intervals  during  twenty  years.  The  allied 
armies  c^  England  and  France  stormed  Pekin  (October  12, 1860), 
and  lord  Elg^i  negociatod  a  treaty  with  a  minister  who  seemed  at 
length  to  hare  discovered  some  of  the  advantages  of  foreign 
commerce, 

§  13.  The  second  decennial  Exhibition  of  Industry  opened  in 
London  on  May  1, 1862,  but  was  deprived  of  the  presence  of  prince 
Albert,  who  has  been  carried  off  by  fever  at  Windsor  (Saturday, 
December  14, 1B61).  He  had  evinpe4  great  interest  in  all  schemes 
for  social  improvement  His  speeches  on  such  occasions  have  been 
collected  into  a  volume  by  her  Majesty's  command,  and  memorials 
of  his  life  have  been  compqsed  and  published  under  her  direction. 

§  14.  Among  the  most  momentous  events  of  the  period  was  the 
civil  war  which  raged  in  North  America,  from  1861  to  1865, 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  ending  in 
the  victory  of  the  Northern  States.  The  threatened  paralysis  of  our 
most  extensive  branch  of  industry^  through  the  dearth  of  cotton, 
produced  great  sufferings  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  which 
were  alleviated  not  less  by  t)ie  patient  endurance  of  the  sufferers 
themselves,  than  by  the  liberality  of  the  rich.    (Sup.  N.  XXXII.) 

§  15.  While  the  federal  principle  was  subjected  to  so  rude  a  test 
in  the  New  World,  the  Old  seemed  to  be  mustering  its  forces  for  a 
contest  not  less  great,  upon  the  principle  of  *'  nationalities."  The 
people  of  Germany  awaited  the  revival  of  the  hopes  that  had  been 
crushed  in  1849;  while  Italy  avowedly  held  the  attitude  of  an 
armed  truce  towards  Austria  till  Yenetia  should  be  hers,  and  refused 
to  gratify  Napoleon  by  resigning  her  claims  pn  Rome.  The  emperor 
geil^usly  chose  the  moment  of  cpunt  Cavour*s  death  to  recognize 
the  new  kingdom  (June»  1861).  The  impatient  enterprise  of 
Garibaldi  for  the  recovery  of  Rome  was  put  down  by  the  troops  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  at  Aspromont^  in  Calabria  (August  29,  1862). 
Two  years  later  (^ptember  15,  1864)  a  convention  was  made 
between  Napoleon  III.  and  the  king  of  Italy,  for  the  evacuation  of 
Rome  by  the  French  trooope  before  the  end  of  1866.  The  capital 
of  Italy  was,  by  this  treaty,  transferred  to  Florence,  and  the  further 
progress  of  Italian  liberation  was  apparently  suspended  for  two  years. 
It  could  scarcely  have  been  supposed  that  the  peace  concluded  about 
the  same  time  by  Denmark  with  Austria  and  Prussia  would  be  the 
prelude  to  another  act  of  the  same  drama. 

Holstein  was  a  purely  Grerman  state,  a  member  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  and  governed  by  the  king  of  Denmark  only  as  its 
duke.    Schleswig  had  «nly  a  personal  union  with  the  kingdom ; 
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but  its  population  contained  a  large  Danish  clement,  and  it  did  not 
belong  to  the  Germanic  Confederation.  To  avoid  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Danish  monarchy,  the  great  powers  framed  an  agreement, 
securing  the  succession  both  of  Denmark  and  the  duchies  to  prince 
Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstcin-Gliicksberg-Sonderburg  (May  8, 
186*i).  But  a  fresh  crisis  was  prepared  when  Frederick  VII., 
shortly  before  his  death,  promulgated  a  new  constitution,  which 
virtually  incorporated  Schleswig  with  the  kingdom  of  Denmark 
(March  30, 1863). 

When  Frederick  VII.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Christian  IX. 
as  king  of  Denmark  (November  15,  1863),  the  estates  of  Holstein 
at  once  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  prince  Frederick, 
son  of  the  duke  of  Augustenburg,  asserted  his  right  to  the  duchies, 
in  spite  of  his  father's  renunciation.  His  claim  was  allowed  by 
the  diet  at  Frankfort,  and  the  troops  of  Saxony  and  Hanover 
marched  into  Altona  to  carry  out  the  federal  execution  threatened 
against  the  late  king  (December  24).  But  when  the  diet  rejected 
the  joint  proposal  of  Austria  and  Prussia  to  confine  the  federal 
occupation  to  Holstein,  these  two  powers  came  forward  as  parties 
to  the  treaty  of  1852,  demanded  of  Denmark  the  revocation  of 
the  constitution  of  March  30,  and  followed  up  the  demand  by  war 
(January  21,  1864).  The  gallant  resistance  of  the  Danes  was 
of  no  avail  against  overwhelming  force ;  and  a  conference  of  the 
great  powers  at  London  having  proved  fruitless,  Denmark  yielded, 
and  the  duchies  of  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg,  were  ceded 
to  Austria  and  Prussia  (October  30,  1864).  The  victors  made  a 
provisional  arrangement  by  the  convention  of  Ghistein  for  the 
tjccupation  of  Holstein  by  Austria,  and  of  Schleswig  by  Prussia,  the 
latter  power  receiving  Lauenburg  as  her  own,  or  rather  (as  Count 
Bismarck  declared)  as  the  king's  domain  (August  14, 1865).  But  it 
was  now  evident  that  the  position  of  the  two  pow'ers  in  the  duchies, 
and  their  relations  to  the  Frankfort  diet,  would  bring  to  a  crisis 
their  long-suspended  rivalry  for  supremacy  in  Germany. 

§  16.  It  was  during  the  brief  period  of  suspense,  that  the  English 
statesman,  whose  untiring  devotion  to  foreign  politics,  from  a  time 
before  the  congress  of  Vienna,  had  made  his  name  the  admiration 
or  terror  of  all  Europe,  closed  his  public  career  of  threescore  years. 
Henry  Temple,  viscount  Palmerston  in  the  Irish  peerage,  died  at 
Brocket  Hall,  in  Hertfordshire,  at  the  age  of  81,  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1865,  and  was  laid  beside  Pitt  and  Fox  in  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  27th.  Since  his  return  to  power  in  1859,  he  had 
ruled  in  the  character  of  a  mediator  between  the  two  great  parties 
of  the  state ;  the  whigs  accepted  him  as  their  head,  and  the  tories 
trastod  his  conservatism.     Amidst  the  changes  in  Italy,  the  Trench 
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commercial  treaty,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  measures,  the  war 
with  China,  and  a  resolution  to  fortify  our  shores  afresh,  the  House 
of  Commons  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  proposals  for  organic  change. 
The  new  Reform  Bill  introduced  hy  lord  John  Russell,  in  accord- 
ance  with  a  vote  hy  which  the  late  government  fell,  having  ht^n 
encountered  hy  repeated  postponements  and  amendments,  was  with- 
drawn on  the  anniversary  of  lord  Derhy's  resignation  (June  11 
1860).  Next  year,  lord  John  was  called  to  the  House  of  Peers  hy 
the  title  of  earl  RusseU,  still  retaining  the  foreign  secretaryship 
(July  30,  1861).  The  session  of  1861  was  not  marked  hy  any 
party  struggles.  The  queen's  hereavement,  the  sufferings  of  our 
industrial  classes,  the  constant  danger  to  peace  from  the  great 
American  war,  followed  hy  the  troubles  in  Poland  and  Denmark, 
created  a  dislike  for  any  change  of  administration,  llie  prosperity 
of  the  country  enabled  Mr.  Gladstone  to  carry  out  his  financial 
policy  by  large  remissions  of  taxation  in  the  years  1861  to  1866. 
Meanwhile  the  government  was  personally  weakened  hy  the  suc- 
cessive deaths  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  shortly  after  his  elevation  to 
the  peerage  as  lord  Herbert  of  Lea  (August  2,  1861),  of  sir  George 
Comewall  Lewis  (April  13,  1863),  and  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
(April  25,  1864) ;  while  the  earl  of  Elgin,  like  his  predecessors, 
the  marquess  of  Dalhousie  and  earl  Canning,  only  returned  from  his 
government  of  India  to  die  (November  20, 1863).  The  parliament 
elected  in  1859  was  dissolved  at  the  end  of  the  session  of  1865. 
in  anticipation  of  its  natural  decease  under  the  Septennial  Act, 
which-would  have  taken  place  in  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  session 
Besides  the  praise  due  to  its  commercial  legislation,  it  had  sanctioned 
works  of  public  improvement,  eminently  conductive  to  public  health 
and  comfort.  Chief  among  these  were  the  drainage  of  London  and 
the  embanking  of  the  Thames. 

§  17.  On  the  death  of  lord  Palmerston,  the  premiership  was 
intrusted,  for  the  second  time,  to  earl  Russell,  ^vith  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  leader  in  the  HousiB  of  Commons.  The  queen  opened  her  seventh 
ffarliament  (February  6,  1866)  in  person,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  prince  consort's  death.  On  Monday,  the  12th  of  March,  Mr. 
Gladstone  brought  forward  the  government  scheme  of  reform,  pro- 
posing to  extend  the  franchise  to  occupiers  of  houses  and  land  to 
the  annual  value  of  14?.  in  counties,  and  7?.  in  boroughs.  But  the 
opposition  of  the  moderate  liberals  proved  fatal ;  and,  after  a  defeat 
in  committee  (Monday,  June  18),  the  government  of  earl  Russell 
resigned,  and  lord  Derby  became  premier  for  the  third  time.* 

§  18.  At  the  same  moment  the  questions  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
and  of  the  supremacy  in  €rermany  were  settled  by  the  vigorous 

•  Karl  naswU  died  May  28. 1878,  aged  89. 
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yc^y  of  oount  Bismarck.  Italy,  seizing  her  opportanity,  fonned 
a  Beoret  alliance  with  Prussia  against  Austria^  A  campaign  of  a 
few  weeks'  duration  ended  in  the  decisive  defeat  oi  the  Austrians 
hy  the  Trussians  at  Sadowa  (July  3,  1866).  lU  .nsolty  settled 
in  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  was  the  ezclusioE  of  Austria  from  the 
German  Confederation,  the  league  of  Northern  Germany  under 
Prussia  (whioh  annexed  Sdileswig-Holstein,  Hanover,  Nassau* 
Hess^Cassel,  and  tha  city  of  Frankfort) ;.  besides  the  union  of 
Yeneiia  to  the  Italian  kingdom,  in  the  autiunn  of  1866. 

§  19.  The  parliamentary  session  of  1867  opened  with  a  decU- 
ration  by  the  government  of  the  necessity  for  a  me^ure  of  reform, 
which  ultimately  took  the  shape  of  houisehold  suffrage  in  towns, 
conditional  upon  the  payment  of  rates.  Voles  were  also  giv^  to 
ledgers,  and  the  county  franchise  was  reduced  to  121*  The  measures 
of  reform  were  completed  for  the  present,  in  the  next  session  (1868), 
by  the  passing  of  Reform  Bills  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  an  act 
for  the  hotter  trial  of  controverted  elections. 

At  the  close  of  1867  an  expedition  was  sent  to  Abyssinia  to 
obtain  tbe  release  of  British  and  other  captives  detained  by  the 
tyi-ant  Theodore.  After  storming  the  hill  fortress  of  Magdala, 
whore  Theodore  fell  by  his  own  hands  (April  13,  1868),  our  troops 
retired  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man  in  battle,  and  their 
commander,  sir  Robert  Napier,  was  created  lord  Napier  of  Magdala* 

For  some  years  past,  Ireland  had  been  subject  to  renewed  agita- 
tion. A  more  determined  opposition  was  shown  to  the  connection 
with  Great  Britain  by  a  party  who  assumed  the  name  of  Fejiiafu, 
It  found  desperate  loBwlers  in  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
American  civil  war,  and  who  held  out  liopes  of  aid  from  the  Trans- 
atlantic republic.  Their  violence  induosd  earl  Russell  to  propose 
a  bill  for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  was  passed 
through  all  its  stages  in  one  day  (February  17, 1866).  Various 
arrests  ensued.  In  Manchester  a  police  officer  was  shot.  In 
London,  to  effect  the  escape  of  a  Feniau  prisoner,  the  wall  of 
Clerkenwell  prison  was  blown  down  by  a  barrel  of  powder  in  opeji 
day,  with  the  destruction  of  many  neighbouring  houses  and  several 
lives  (December  13, 1867).  The  execution  of  the  one  man  convicted 
of  this  offence  is  memorable  as  the  last  public  execution,  an  act 
having  received  the  royal  assent  fur  carrying  out  capital  sentences 
within  the  prison  walls  (May  29,  1868). 

§  20.  Scarcely  had  parliament  reassembled  in  1868,  when  the  earl 
of  Derby  retired  through  ill  health,t  and.  was  succeeded  in  the 
premiership  by  Mr.  Disraeli. 

Meanwhile  lord  Stanley,  the  foreign  secretary,  had  declared  that 

•Ser  NotM  and  Illnstrttlons  (K).    f  The  34lh  earl  of  Derby  died  in  October,  IMS. 
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^  Ireland  was  the  queetioii^  of  the  day ; "  and  the  govpmment 
aanounced  to  parliament.  ^.  policy  based  on  what  y^  familiarly 
called  the  principle  of  "  levelling  up,"  that  is,  raising  the  Roman 
catholics  end  protesjtant  dissenters,  by  educational  (and  perhaps 
seligi<)Uti)  endowments,  to  sQmething  of  the  samjs  position  as  that 
of  the  established  cl^urch.  lu  opposition  to  this  policy,  Mr.  Olad- 
htpne  piigplaiined  that  the  time  was  come  for  the  disestablishment 
and;  dis^ndowxpent  of  the  Irish  church,  aod  carried  a  series  of 
resolutions  to.  that  effect  in  the  commons  (April  30,  1868)*  The 
elections  in  Noiyemberi  under  the  new  JSeform  Act,  ^ere  virtuAUy 
an  app^  to  the  people, on  this  question;  and  the  result  was  so 
decisive,  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  resigned  without  waiting  for  the  meeting 
of  parliament  (I)«cember  2),  and  Mr*  Gladstone  became  prime 
minister  (December  9). 

In  the  eighth  parliament  of  queen  Victoria  (the  20tli  of  the  United 
Kingdom),  which  met  ^lextday,  the  ministry  had  a  majority  of 
more  than  100.  In  July,  1869,  an  act  was  passed,  dissolving  the 
connection  between  the  churchps  of  Ongland  and  Ireland  from 
January  1, 1B71.  The  Ifktter  w:as  disestablished  and  disendowed,  its 
temporalities  beiAg  vested  in  three  commissioners,  with  reservation 
of  existing  interests.  A  large  sum  was  granted  to  the  Iloman 
eatholic  college  of  Kaynooth,  and  to  such  of  the  i)rotestant  di^- 
senters  as  were  recipients  of  the  reg^ium  d<mum.  Any  surplus  Avas 
to  be  applied  to  education,  and  a  part  of  the  funds  was  thu8 
appropriated  under  the  Irish  Education  Act  of  1877.  In  the  same 
session  of  1869,  imprisonment  for  debt  (except  as  a  means  of 
enforcing  the  judgments  of  county  courts)  was .  abolished  in  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  three  years  later  in  Ireland* 

In  1870  Mr.  Gladstone  took  the  second  step  in  his  Irish  policy 
by  the  Land  Act^  which  provided  for  the  compensation  of  outgoing 
tenants,  and  for  loans  both  to  landlords  for  improvements  and  to 
tenants  desiring  to  purchase  their  holdings.  Courts  of  arl  itration 
were  estaUished  for  the  settlemeut  of  all  claims  ;  and  the  freedom 
of  contract  between. landlord  and  tenant  was  so  far  limited  as  to 
nullify  all  agreements  in  contravention  of  the  purpose  of  the  act. 
The  same  session  is  memorable  for  tho  establishment  of  a  system  of 
national  education,  by  means  of  elective  school  boards.  In  these 
schools  all  religious  creeds  were  forbidden.  A  similar  measure  was 
passed  for  Scotland  in  1872.  In  187U  all  religious  tests  for  degrees 
and  offices  (except  those  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature)  in  the  English 
universities  were  abolished.     (Supplement,  Note  XXXI II.) 

§  21.  On  July  19, 1870,  the  emperor  Napoleon  declared  war  against 
Prussia,  and  joined  his  army  at  Metz  on  the  28th.  All  Germany 
took  fart  in  the  war  on  the  pide  of  Prussia.    The  young  prince 
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Imperial  was  present  at  t&c  first  action  at  Saarbrfick  on  August  2  ;* 
and  on  the  18th,  after  the  battle  of  Gravelottc,  the  French  Army 
of  the  Rhine,  under  marshal  Bazaine,  was  shut  up  in  Metz. 
The  Army  of  Chftlons,  advancing  to  its  relief  along  the  Belgium 
frontier,  under  marshal  MacMahon,  was  utterly  defeated  at  Sedan 
(September  1),  and  100,000  men  became  prisoners  of  war,  with  the 
omperor  Napoleon  himself  (September  2).  The  immediate  result  was 
A  revolution  at  Paris,  in  which  the  Second  Empire  was  overthrown, 
and  a  provisional  government  was  formed  (September  4).  On  the 
20th  of  the  month  the  German  armies  invested  Paris ;  Strassbui^ 
surrendered  on  the  28th,  the  anniversary  of  its  treacherous  seisure  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1681 ;  and  Bazaine  capituktted  at  Metz,  with  173,000 
mi'n,  including  3  marshals  of  France,  60  generals,  and  6000  officers 
(October  28).  At  length  a  Government  of  National  Defence  was 
established  in  Paris,  and,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  an  armistice  was 
concluded  (January  25, 1871),  and  a  National  Assembly  was  elected, 
which  met  at  Versailles  (February  13),  in  order  to  conclude  a  peace. 
On  the  last  day  of  Fclnruary,  M.  Thiers,  the  new  '*  head  of  the 
executive  power,"  signed  the  Peace  of  Versailles  with  king  William, 
who  had  been  elected  German  Emperor^  by  all  the  German 
states,  and  was  inaugurated  as  the  emperor  WUiiam  I.  in  the  hall  of 
Louis  XIV.  at  Versailles,  on  January  18,  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
< >n  which  his  ancestor  was  proclaimed  king  of  Prussia  (1 701).  France 
surrendered  the  old  German  province  of  Alsace  (treacherously  seized 
by  Louis  XIV.)  with  part  of  Lorraine,  including  the  old  imperial' 
fortress  of  Metz,  and  thus  lost  the  portion  she  already  possessed 
of  the  coveted  frontier  of  the  Rhine.  She  agreed  to  pay  a  war 
indemnity  of  five  milliards  of  francs,  or  200  millions  sterling,  within 
three  years,  a  penalty  as  unprecedented  in  magnitude  as  was  the 
)>romptitude  with  which  it  was  discharged  before  the  appointed 
time.  The  ex-emperor  retired  to  Chiselhurst,  in  Kent,  where  he 
died  on  January  9, 1873.  On  May  24  of  the  same  year  the  govern- 
ment of  M.  Thiers  was  overthrown  by  a  vote  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  marshal  MacMahon  was  chosen  president  for  seven 
years.  Attempts  to  restore  the  monarchy,  under  "Henry  V.," 
based  on  an  agreement  between  the  Bourbon  and  Orleans  families, 
failed  through  the  obstinacy  of  the  count  of  Chambord.  In  187ri 
the  Assembly  laid  tlio  Imsos  of  a  definitive  republical  constitution. 


•  Prince  Ix)ui8  Napoleon,  son  of  Napo- 
leon  HI.  an  J  the  Empreiw  Eugenic,  was 
born  March  16,  1856.  lived  in  England 
from  1870,  gtu<Ued  the  military  profession 
at  Woolwich,  and  went  with  the  Briti8h 
army  lo  ^uth  Africa.  whi»re  he  was  killed 
br  tho  Ztiliia  (Jun«  1,  1879). 


t  This  title  must  not  be  oonfoanded 
with  the  old  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Iloly 
Roman  Empire.  The  new  German  em- 
pire is  a  federation  of  German  states, 
quite  distinct  iu  nature  from  the  ancient 
imperial  union  of  western  Christendom. 
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with  an  elective  senate  as  well  as  a  chamber  of  deputies ;  and,  at 
the  close  of  1878>  the  Republic  was  considered  to  be  more  firmly 
settled  by  the  return  of  a  republican  majority  in  the  senate, 
6)Ilowed  by  the  resignation  of  marshal  MacMahon,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  M.  Or^vy. 

The  only  part  taken  by  England  in  the  war  was  that  of  minis- 
tering, by  voluntary  efforts,  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  to  tlio 
fttarviDg  population  of  besieged  Paris.  But  the  revelation  of  designs 
entertained  against  Belgium  led  to  new  treaties  being  made  by 
England  with  France  and  Prussia  severally,  for  the  further  security  of 
her  independence  and  neutrality  (August,  1870).  The  interest  taken 
in  the  war,  and  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  Qermau  army,  called 
attention  to  the  reorganization  of  our  army.  The  purchase  of  oom- 
raisnoDS  was  abolished  by  a  royal  warrant,  and  the  commons  voted 
funds  for  compensation  to  odlcers  (1871).  Another  consequence  of 
the  war  was  that  Russia,  supported  by  prince  Bismarck,  denounced 
the  clause  of  the  treaty  of  185G  which  forbad  her  keeping  a  fleet  in 
the  Black  Sea.  A  conference  of  the  great  powers  at  London,. while 
releasing  Russia  from  that  engagement,  placed  on  record,  as  an 
essential  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  no  power  can  liberate 
itself  from  the  engagements  of  a  treaty,  nor  modify  its  stipulations, 
without  the  consent  of  the  contracting  parties  (January,  1871).  A 
difference  with  the  United  States,  about  injuries  caused  by  alleged 
breaches  of  neutrality  during  the  civil  war,  was  referred  to  the 
arbitration  of  a  court  which  met  at  Geneva  (1872),  and  awarded 
154  millions  of  dollars  (about  3,230,000^.)  to  be  paid  by  England 
on  account  of  the  "  Alabama  claims."  *  The  general  dissatisfaction 
with  this  result,  and  with  the  decision  of  the  Carman  emperor 
against  England  on  the  long-disputed  question  of  the  boundary 
of  the  two  nations  in  the  estiuiry  of  San  Juan,  tended  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  principle  of  arbitration  as  a  means  of  preventing  war. 
'  f  22.  On  February  27, 1872,  a  service  of  public  thanksgiving  was 
celebrated  at  St.  Paul's,  attended  by  the  queen  and  royal  family, 
for  the  recovery  of  the  prince  of  Wales  from  a  dangerous  illness  in 
December,  1871.  The  sympathy  expressed  by  all  classes  on  this 
occanon  was  so  decided  a  ppoof  in  favour  of  hereditary  monarchy, 
that  it  served  as  a  timely  check  on  some  rash  exhilntions  of 
theoretical  republicanism.  The  secret  ballot,  su  lung  advocated  by 
the  radical  party,  in  parliamentary  elections,  was  adopted  in  the 
same  year.    On  the  reassembling  of  pariiament  in  1873,  Mr.  Glad- 


*  Sn  called  becaose  of  the  injuries  in- 
flicted on  American  commerce  by  tlie 
fumoa^  ConfMerate  cruiser  AkUnina. 
The  oMirt  was  compoeed  of  Arc  meaben, 


appointed  reepecUvely  by  Kogland,  tta<) 
United  States,  luly,  Brazil,  and  Switxer- 
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Btono  introduced  bis  measure  for  destroying  the  third  branch  of 
what  he  had  called  the  upas  tree  that  overshadowed  Ireland.  But 
his  Irish  UniTersity  Bill  failed  to  conciliate  the  catholics,  and  was 
defeated  by  287  to  284  od  the  second  reading  (March  11).  The 
Gladstone  ministry  resigned ;  but  they  returned  to  office  on  the 
20th,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  declined  to  undertake  the  government  with 
the  existing  House  of  Commons.  The  attempt  at  Irish  uniTersity 
reform  was  not  renewed ;  hut  religious  tests  were  abolished  in  the 
Trinity  College  and  University  of  Dublin  (May).  Mr.  Lowe's  last 
budget  reduced  the  inoom^iax  to  threepence  in  the  pound;  but 
tho  great  act  of  the  sesrfon  was  the  constitution  of  a  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature,  which  came  into  effect  (wHh  wtae  suhsequent 
alterations)  on  November  1, 1875.  On  that  date  the  ancient  Courts 
of  Queen's  Bench»  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  a»  wett  as  those 
of  Chancery,  of  Admiralty,  of  Probate  and  Divorce,  «nd  the  eodesi* 
asiical  Court  of  Arches,  ceased  to  exist  as  separate  tribunals*  bat 
their  names  were  retained  as  those  of  divisions  of  the  Supfeme 
Court.  One  of  the  chief  objects  in  view  in  this  alteration- wat  th« 
fusion  of  the  principles  of  law  and  equity.  By  a  subsequent  «ct» 
the  House  of  Lords  retained  its  ancient  prerogative  as  the  ultimate 
court  of  appeal,  but  in  the  new  form  of  a  court  composed  of  the 
lord.chltncellor,  two  lords  of  appeal^  created  peers  for  life,  and 
such  peers  as  are  or  have  been  lawyers  (1876). 

In  the  autumn  of  1873  the  country  was  engl^ed  in  a  war  with 
the  Ashantaes  in  West  Africa,  in  consequence  of  misunderstandings 
resulting  from  the  sale  to  England  of  the  Dutoh  colonies  on  the 
Qold  Coast.  Under  the  skilful  conduct  of  sir  Garnet  Wqlseley,  the 
king  of  Ashantee  was  defeated ;  his  capital,  Coomassie,  taken  and 
burnt;  and  he  accepted  peace^  eonsetit&ngto  abolish  human  sacrifices 
(Fettruary  6. 1874> 

§  23.  During  this  session  the  ministry  was  greatly  weakened,  and 
there  wene  manifest  proofs  of  a  conservative  reaction.  The  proro- 
gaticnt  of  parliament  (August  7)  was  followed  by  important  changes 
in  the  ministry,  Mr,  GUdstone  resuming  the  chancellorship  of 
the  exchequer  (September  9).  On  January  23j  1374,  he  suddenly 
decided  on  dissolving  parliament;  and^  in  his  address  to  his  consti- 
tuents at  Greenwich,  he  announced  that,  with  the  sure  prospeot  of 
a  surplus  of  five  millions,  and  by  certain  readjustments  of  taxatkm^ 
he  should  be  in  a  position  both  to  aboli^  the  income*tax  and  remove 
part  of  the  burtiiens  of  local  taxation.  But  the  elections,  under  tk^ 
joint  operation  of  the  late  Heform  Act  and  vote  by  bnllot,  gave  the 
conservatives  a  s^reat  majority.  Following  Mr.  Disraeli's  example 
in  1868,  Mr.  Gladstone's  ministry  resigned  without  waiting  to 
meet  parliament  (February  1 7);  and  Mr.  Diarapii  formed  a  govenir* 
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ment  wMdi  included  the  marquess  of  Salisbury  and  the  earl  of 
Camarron,  who  bad  separated  from  him  on  the  reform  question 
in  1867:  the  ead  of  Derby  was  again  foreign  secretary,  4iDd  sir 
Stafford  Northcote  (a  financial  disciple  of  Mr.  Gladstone)  chanceUor 
ef  the  exchequer.  The  queen's  ninth  parliament  met  on  March  5. 
The  most  important  measures  of  the  session  were  the  budget, 
which  abolished  the  sugar  duties- and  reduced  the  income-tax 
.to- twopence  in  thepoundi*  and  the  act  for  the  regulation  of 
public  worship,  which  provided  simpler  means  of  bringing  disputes 
4m  rhmil  observances  to  a  judicial  decision.  By  this  time  it  was 
apparent  that  the  country  desired  a  rest  firom  organic  chan^^  and 
the  ensuing'  year  was  makily  occupied  with  measures  of  legal, 
social)'  and'  sanitary  impoovement. 

In  September,  1874,  the  annexation  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  by  the 
desire  of  the  inhabitants,  secured  a  station  in  the  Pacific  of  great 
importance  for  communication  with  Austiafia  and  New  Zealand. 

§  24.  On  January  15, 1876,  "hSx.  Gladstone  publicly  announced  his 
determination  to  letnre  front  the  leadersh^)  of  the  liberal  party ; 
and  at  a  meeling-  of.  ^e  liberals  (February  8),  the  maoquess  of 
Ilactingtan  was  requested  to  accept  the  vacant  pest.  Sir  Stafford 
Korthoote^B  budget  was  marked  by.  an  effort  to  reduce  the  national 
dabt  .by  meana  ef  a  new  sinking  fund,  provi<^ng  for  the  regular 
annual  appropriation  of  28,0Q0;000/..  to  .the  charge  of  the  debt,  which 
waa. sanctioned  by  parliament  j(August  10).  In  the  autumn 
the .  prince  of  Wales  set  out  on  a  visit  to  India  (October  11), 
towards  the  expenses  of  which- the  House  of  Commons  had  voted 
a  grant  of  60,0002.'  He  arrived  at  Bombay  (November  8), 
and  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  native  princes.  On  the 
19th  he  proceeded  on  a  visit  to  the  Guicowar  at  Baroda.  On 
December  2. he  landed  at  Colombo,  and  on  the  10th  at  Madras^ 
arriving  at  Calcutta  on  the  23rd.  Here  he  held  a  chapter  of  the 
Order  «f  the  Star  of  India  (January  1, 1876),  wMch  was  numerously 
attended  by  the  native  princes  and  their  suites  in  the  gorgeous 
equipage  ©f  their  several  provinces.  On  the  11th  he  visited 
I^ihi.;  and,  after  H  tour  in  her  majesty's  Indian  dominions,  with 
a  splendour  and  popularity  unexampled  in  the  history  of  any 


*  Tfti»  was  the  lowesi  t^ale  6r  Ibe  in* 
come-Ux  during  the  period  of  one  genera- 
tion (33  years)  stace  its  tmpdeitfoa  by  sir 
lUibelt  Feei  It«  gnnring  prodnoe.  in 
iJul  titte  Aunialiee  a  femcricaUe  measure 
of  the  increased  wealth  pf.the  countiy. 
In  the  lirst  complete  year  of  its  oolle<;tion 
(184i-447tb0  ittx  bt  tiB'^trnptoot  ih  the 
fwnd  liskled  sa9l»SST(.  i  In  th»  yvur 


1874-76  thft  ux  of  twopence  in  the  poiind 
yielded  4,306,0001.  The  produce  of  eaeh 
penny  in  1844  was  411,6561. ;  in  1878, 
l,9OO»006{.  The  esttmated  income  of  the 
country  in  ist^  was  74»»2i,872i.  Tte 
scale  of  the  tax  has.  risen  since  the  timo 
in  question ;  and  ihe  tendency  to  rewit 
to  it  when  fresh  rerenOc  is  wanted  is  a 
qMStkm  nucb  diccuased. 
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European  prince,  lie  returned  to  Bombay  (March  11),  and  embarked 
for  England.  Jn  the  mean  time  lord  Northbrook  had  reaigned  the 
oflBoe  of  viceroy,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  lord  Lytton,  eon  of  the 
famous  novelist  (April  12). 

In  commemoratiou  of  the  prince's  visit,  and  .as  a  sign  of  the 
imperial  relation  of  the  British  power  to  all  India,  parliament  gave 
ihe  queen  authority  to  assume  the  title  of  £mprw$  of  Indian 
which  was  proclaimed  in.  London  on  April  28, 1870,  and  in  India, 
with  great  solemnitien,  on  January  1, 1877. 

In  November,  1875,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  proposed  to  purdiaae  the 
Khedive's  share  of  the  Suez  Canal,  at  the  price  of  four  millions; 
and  the  proposal  was  unanimously  sanctioned  by  the  House  of 
Commons  (February  21, 1876).  At  the  close  of  this  sessbn,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  was  70  years  of  age,  and  had  borne  for  dO  years  the 
Btn^in  of  leading  his  party  in  the  oonunonsy  was  removed  to  the 
House  of  Lords  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Beaconsfield. 

§  25.  Meanwhile  the  attention  of  the  nation  had  been  drawn  to  the 
misgovemment  of  Turkey,  and  the  atrocities  perpetrated  under  its 
feeble  and  inefficient  rule,  in  consequence  of  count  Andrassy's  note, 
presented  to  the  Porte  by  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and  German 
ambassadors  (January  31, 1876).  The  Turkish  sultan,  Abdul  Ads, 
-was  deposed  (May  30),  and  committed  suicide  five  days  after.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Murad  Y.  But  the  change  of  rulers  produced 
no  alteration  in  the  sentiments  of  Europe.  The  odium  into  which 
the  Turkish  government  had  fallen  was  an  encouragement  for  the 
neighbouring  and  dependent  provinces  to  rebel.  On  July  1  and  2 
the  Servians  and  Montenegrins  declared  war  and  crossed  the 
Turkish  frontier.  A  great  battle  ensued  between  the  former  and 
the  Turks  at  Alexinatz  (August  20),  which  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Servians  eight  days  after.  On  August  31,  Murad  was 
deposed  and  Abdul  Hamid  U.  was  proclaimed  sultan.  During 
the  recess  popular  indignation  was  stirred  to  the  uttermost  by 
the  Turkish  atrocities  in  Bulgaria.  The  war  with  Servia  still  con- 
tinued, in  spite  of  the  friendly  intervention  of  the  great  European 
powers,  until  the  Servians  were  totally  defeated  (October  29),  and 
Djunis  captured. 

The  embarrassment  of  Turkey  was  the  opportunity  of  Russia, 
which  now  interfered,  ostensibly  in  behalf  of  the  Christian  subjects 
living  under  the  sultan.  But  her  dedgns  of  self-«ggrandizement 
were  ill  concealed  under  her  professions  of  philanthropy,  and  were 
regarded  with  uneasiness  by  this  country.  On  November  7,  the 
marquess  of  Salisbury  was  appointed  by  her  majesty  as  her  special 
ambassador,  to  attend  a  conference  of  the  great  powers  at  Con- 
fltantinoplBy  In  order  to  settle  the  Eastern  question.   The  cobferenea 
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opened  oa  December  23,  but  its  proposals  were  rejected  by  the  Porte, 
and  counter  terms  were  presented  by  the  Turkish  delegates  in 
reference  to  the  settlement  of  Servia  and  Montenegro.  As  the 
appointment  of  provisional  governors  for  five  years,  for  the  three 
disaffected  provinces,  was  entirely  ignored  by  the  Porte,  the  con- 
ference came  to  a  standstilL  In  the  declaration  of  the  marquess  of 
Salisbury  that  "  no  common  basis  for  discussion  remained,"  general 
Ignatiev  concurred,  and  the  conference  ended  (January  20, 1877). 

Dissatisfied  on  its  own  part  with  the  failure  of  the  conference, 
from  which  it  had  expected  more  favourable  results,  the  Porte 
issued  a  manifesto,  contesting  the  right  of  the  powers  to  interfere 
with  its  subjects  and  its  internal  administration  (February  5). 
Its  remonstrances  were  met  by  a  protocol,  signed  at  London  by 
the  six  European  powers,  asserting  the  necessity  of  reforms,  and 
providing  for  mutual  disarmament  on  certain  conditions  (March  31). 
On  the  determination  of  the  Porto  to  listen  to  no  such  proposals 
(April  12),  Russia  prepared  for  war,  whilst  the  other  great  powers 
determined  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality.  Russia  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Roumania,  which  not  long  after  proclaimed  its  independence. 
It  prompted  Servia  and  Montenegro  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  and  secure  their  independence.  An  engagement  took 
place  near  Batoum,  a  port  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
long  coveted  by  Russia  (April  26),  when  the  Turks  defeated  their 
enemy  and  inflicted  a  loss  of  800  men.  This,  and  other  unexpected 
successes  of  the  Turks  duriug  the  earlier  part  of  the  campaign,  against 
a  foe  so  vastly  superior  in  numbers  and  the  munitions  of  war,  entirely 
obliterated  tbe  opinion  previously  entertained  of  their  weakness 
and  incompetence.  The  expectations  of  all  parties  were  raised 
still  more  when,  after  various  alternations  of  success,  in  which  the 
Turks  displayed  great  military  capacity  and  courage,  the  Russians, 
in  July,  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  before  Plevna,  which  was 
occupied  and  defended  by  Osman  Pasha.  They  made  a  second  at- 
tempt (September  11),  but  with  no  better  success.  They  now  deter- 
mined to  invest  and  starve  the  garrison  to  surrender.  The  works  were 
completed,  but  Osman  Pasha,  though  isolated  from  all  help,  still 
held  his  post  with  unflinching  resolution.  Finding  that  no  aid  was 
at  hand,  he  resolved,  on  December  10,  to  force  his  way  through 
the  Russian  entrenchments.  But  the  attempt  was  unsuccessfuL 
He  was  wounded  and  driven  back,  and  C4 impelled  to  surrender. 
This  disastrous  event  cost  the  Turks  30,000  prisoners  and  400 
guns.  It  was  still  more  ruinous  to  their  cause,  as  in  tbe  previous 
month  the  Russians  had  taken  Kars  by  assault,  inflicting  on  the 
Turks  the  loss  of  12,000  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  300  guns 
(November  18).  Meanwhile,  the  Russian  advanced  force  cr98s«4 
the  Balkans,  defeated  the  Turks,  and  to<)k  Sofia. 
83 
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Such  heavy  losses  following  in  rapid  succession  ccniTinced  the 
Porte  that  all  further  attempts  at  continuing  the  war  were  hopeless. 
In  the  last  days  of  the  year,  the  sultan  requested  the  mediation  of 
England ;  but  the  request,  which  our  government  merely  consented 
to  forward,  was  refused  by  Russia  (December  31, 1877).  The  Porte 
decided  to  sue  for  an  armistice,  while  the  Russian  forces  penetrated 
the  Balkans  by  the  Trojan  Pass,  and,  surrounding  the  Turkish 
army,  which  had  for  many  months  clung  to  the  Shipka  Pass 
when  its  presence  in  Bulgaria  might  have  turned  the  scale,  foiiced 
about  32,000  men  to  lay  down  their  arms  (January  8-10, 1878). 
While  the  Turkish  envoys  set  out  for  the  camp  of  the  grand-duke 
Nicholas,  their  last  army  in  Roumelia,  under  Suleiman  Pasha,  was 
totally  defeated  by  general  Grourko,  and  driven  off  to  the  coast  of 
the  ifigean  (January  16, 17),  whence  its  remains  were  transported 
by  sea  for  the  defence  of  Constantinople,  and  Adrianc^le  was 
yielded  up  without  a  blow  (January  19,  20). 

In  England  the  feeling  roused  by  these  events  united  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  resolve  to  check  what  now  seemed  the 
manifest  designs  of  Russia  on  Constantinople,  and  the  threatened 
danger  to  our  communications  with  India.  After  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  to  settle  the  question  by  the  influence  of  the  European 
powers.  Great  Britain  had  announced  her  fixed  policy  of  conditional 
neutrality,  that  is,  so  long  as  her  interests  were  not  endangered. 
But,  when  the  Turkish  defence  was  breaking  down,  parliament  was 
summoned  before  the  usual  time,  in  the  prospect  (said  the  queen's 
speech)  that  **  should  hostilities  be  prolonged,  some  unexpected 
occurrence  may  render  it  incumbent  on  me  to  adopt  measures  of 
precaution  "  (January  17).  The  proposal  to  send  up  the  British 
fleet  within  the  Dardanelles  was  opposed  in  the  cabinet  by  the  earls 
of  Carnarvon  and  Derby,  and  the  former  resigned  the  seals  of  the 
colonies  (January  24).  But  when  the  news  arrived  that  the 
Russians  were  threatening  Gallipoli  and  the  Dardanelles,  and  had 
advanced  within  30  miles  of  Constantinople,  the  liberals  withdrew 
their  opposition  to  the  vote  of  6,000,000?.  demanded  by  government 
for  military  preparations,  and  lord  Derby  announced  that  the  fleet 
had  been  ordered  to  enter  the  Sea  of  Marmora  (February  8).  On 
the  same  day,  the  severe  terms  exacted  by  Russia  for  an  armistice 
became  known,  and  the  Turks  yielded  up  the  outer  lines  command- 
ing Constantinople.  On  the  24  th  the  grand-duke  Nicholas  fixed 
his  headquarters  at  San  Stcfano  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  close  to 
Constantinople ;  and  here  a  preliminary  treaty  was  signed,  by  which 
Boumania,  Servin,  and  Montenegro  were  to  be  independent  states ; 
•  tributary  but  self-governing  principality  of  Bulgaria  was  to  be 
Awtod,  ronching  (torn  the  Bkek  Sea  to  the  JEgmxt,  and  leaving  td 
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Turkey  only  a  narrow  territory  about  Constantinople,  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  the  straits ;  Russia  was  to  receive  back  the  part  of 
Bessarabia  which  had  been  taken  from  her  in  1856  to  cut  her  off  , 
from  the  Danube,  her  Roumanian  allies  being  compensated  for  the 
spoliation  by  the  Dobrudja  (the  marshy  tract  south  of  the  delta  of 
the  Danube).  In  Asia,  Russia  was  to  gain  most  of  Armenia,  includ- 
ing Batoum,  Ears,  and  Erzeroum ;  and  Turkey  was  to  pay  a  huge 
indemnity,  under  the  penalty  of  further  territorial  loss  in  case  of 
default.  The  long-contested  protectorate  of  Turkish  Christians  was 
to  be  yielded  to  Russia,  and  the  opening  of  the  straits  was  reserved 
for  the  decision  of  Europe  (March  3). 

So  manifest  a  reversal  of  the  treaty  of  1856  raised  questions 
which  concerned  all  Europe,  and  Russia  did  not  deny  that  they  ought 
to  be  settled  in  a  congress ;  but  she  held  out  against  the  firm  demand 
of  Great  Britain,  that  the  treaty  as  a  whole  should  be  laid  before 
the  congress.  In  the  midst  of  preparations  for  the  possibility  of 
war,  with  the  clear  approval  of  the  great  majority  of  the  British 
people.  Lord  Derby  announced  that  he  had  resigned  rather  than  take 
part  in  the  measures  of  the  cabinet  (March  28).  These  proved  to 
be  the  calling  out  of  the  army  reserves,  and  the  bringing  a  force  of 
7000  Indian  troops  to  be  in  readiness  at  Malta.  The  marquess  of 
Salisbury,  succeeding  lord  Derby  at  the  foreign  office,  issued  a 
circular  despatch,  vigorously  criticizing  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano. 
While  acutely  analyzing  its  terms,  he  proved  that  it  would  establish 
the  complete  supremacy  of  Russia  over  Turkey,  not  so  much  by  any 
single  article  as  by  '^  the  operation  of  the  instrument  as  a  whole." 
This  remarkable  state  paper  produced  a  most  striking  effect  on  the 
powers  of  Europe,  who  now  saw  for  the  first  time  that  England 
was  in  earnest.  Austria,  cold  and  dubious  before,  now  threw  in  her 
lot  with  England,  and  prince  Bismarck  advised  Russia  to  listen  to 
reason.  Still,  as  is  now  well  known,  the  two  nations  were  on  the 
brink  of  a  war  which  would  have  become  general ;  and  Russia  was 
preparing  an  army  in  Central  Asia  to  attack  India  through  Afghan- 
istan, while  her  princes  promoted  subscriptions  for  fitting  out 
American  privateers.  But  the  Russian  ambassador,  count  Schou- 
valov,  laboured  earnestly  in  conjunction  with  our  government  for 
peace,  and  their  secret  negociations  resulted  in  a  written  agreement 
(May  30)  as  to  the  chief  points  that  should  be  yielded  or  insisted 
on  at  the  congress,  which  prince  Bismarck  invited  to  meet  at 
Berlin  on  June  13.  England  was  represented  by  lords  Beaconsfield 
and  Salisbury,  by  whose  ability  and  the  proof  of  earnestness  given 
by  the  presence  of  her  prime  minister  (a  very  unusual  step  on  suoh 
occasions),  as  well  as  by  prince  Bismarck's  resolution,  the  congress 
was  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  and  the  lYeaty  of  Berlin  was 
ilgned  (July  13, 1878). 
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The  independence  of  Soumania,  Servian  and  Jdontenegro  was 
confirmed :  the  two  latter  states  gained  now  frontiers,  and  Monte- 
negro the  long-desired  outlet  to  tho  sea  in  tho  port  of  Antivari ; 
while  the  brave  Roumanians,  like  the  dwarf  who  fought  beside  the 
giant,  had  to  give  up  the  territory  which  brought  Russia  back  to 
the  Danube,  receiving  the  Dobrudja  in  exchange  at  the  expense  of 
the  Bulgarians ;  but  new  stipulations  were  made  for  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Danube,  and  the  fortresses  on  its  banks  were  to  be  razed. 
I'lie  people  of  Bosnia  and  the  Htrtegovina^  who  had  begun  the  war 
'  for  libenttion,  were  handed  over  to  Austria,  under  the  name  of  an 
occupation,  which  had  to  be  enforced  by  a  brief  war.  But  the  great 
modification  of  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  consisted  in  the  division 
of  general  Ignatiev's  huge  BtiJgaria,  The  old  province  known  by 
that  name,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Balkans,  was  placed  on  the 
same  footing  of  virtual  independence  held  hitherto  by  Servia  and 
Roumania,  as  a  principality  tributary  to  the  Porte,  but  self-governed 
("  autonomous  '*),  under  a  prince  to  bo  elected  by  the  people  and 
approved  by  the  sultan  and  the  powers.*  That  part  of  Roumelia 
(the  region  south  of  the  Balkans)  in  which  a  Bulgarian  population 
predominated  (though  mingled  with  Turks  and  Greeks)  was 
constituted  the  new  province  of  Eastern  JSoumdia,  under  the  direct 
political  and  military  authority  of  the  sultan,  but  with  a  certain 
degree  of  self-government  ("  administrative  autonomy  "),  and  undw  a 
Christian  governor-general  to  be  named  by  the  Porte,  with  the  assent 
of  t-he  powers,  for  five  years :  its  internal  order  to  be  maintained  by 
a  native  gendarmerie,  but  with  the  sultan's  right  to  maintain  mili- 
tary posts  on  the  frontiers,  by  sea  and  land,  including  the  Balkans. 
The  Sublime  Porte  undertook  to  carry  out  reforms  imder  the  super- 
intendence of  the  powers,  and  to  establish  religious  liberty,  abolishing 
all  civil  and  political  disqualifications  on  religious  grounds,  Chris- 
tians being  under  the  protection  of  the  consular  and  diplomatic 
agents  of  the  powers ;  but  no  sanction  was  given  to  the  special 
claim  of  Russia  in  this  respect ;  nor  was  any  alteration  made  as  to 
the  navigation  of  the  straits.  The  organic  law  granted  to  Crete  was 
confirmed,  and  made  an  example  for  reforms  to  be  introduced  in 
other  provinces.  An  article  of  the  treaty  reserved  the  right  of  the 
powers  to  mediate  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  if  they  should  be 
unable  to  agree  on  the  rectification  of  the  frontier,  to  the  advantage 
of  Greece,  suggested  by  them  to  the  Porte  in  a  separate  protocol 
In  Asia,  Russia  had  to  give  back  Erzeroum,  retaining  Ears  and 

*  An  AMembly  of  NoUbles  held  in  the  i  nephew  of  tho  empreas  of  RnssiA.  Abont 
q^rlng  of  1879  settled  the  new  conttftn*  the  same  time  the  Boltan  ftppointed  Aleko 
tion  of  Bulgaria,  and  elected  as  their  Pttha,  a  Bii]«axta]i  Ghiiatiui,  ffOffenwror 
prince  Alexander  Battenbcq;  of  Heeep,  a  J  Eastern  SonaMlia. 
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gaining  Batoum,  wliicli  the  ozar  declared  bis  intention  of  making:  a 
free  port;  Turkey  giving  up  also  some  frontier  territory  to  Persia- 
The  treaties  of  1S56  and  1871  were  maintained  in  all  points  not 
abrogated  or  modified  by  the  present  treaty ;  while  the  remaining 
points  in  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  (the  most  important  being  the 
war  indemnity)  were  left  to  be  settled  between  Bussia  and  Turkey, 
who  concluded  a  new  treaty  early  in  1879.  Such  was  the  settle- 
ment of  the  great  Eastern  question,  which  virtually  replaced  the 
treaty  of  Paris  after  a  lapse  of  22  years. 

But  in  assenting  to  those  gains  in  Asia,  which  some  who  knew 
Bussia  well  believed  to  be  her  chief  object  in  the  war,  England  had 
resolved  to  take  a  new  security  against  possible  dangers  to  her 
interests  in  the  far  east,  and  especially  to  her  communications  with 
lutiia.  Ten  days  before  the  congress  assembled,  a  convention  of 
defensive  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey  had  been 
signed  at  Constantinople  (June  4, 1878),  to  take  eifect  conditionally 
on  Russia's  obtaining  those  very  gains  in  Asia;  and  accordingly  the 
convention  was  laid  before  parliament  on  the  same  day  on  which 
the  treaty  of  Berli'i  was  signed.  England  engaged  to  join  Turkey 
in  defending  the  territories  left  to  her  in  Asia  agunst  any  future 
attempts  at  conquest  by  Russia ;  while,  in  return,  the  sultan  promised 
to  Introduce  reforms  to  be  hereafter  agreed  on,  and,  as  a  provision 
for  executing  these  engagements,  he  assigned  the  island  of  Cyprus 
to  be  occupied  and  administered  by  England.  That  **  place  of  arms  " 
was  chosen  as  commanding  the  chief  access  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  Syria  and  the  Euphrates  valley,  and  well  placed  for  the  defence 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  Without  anticipating  the  verdict  of  history, 
it  is  but  fair  to  |iace  on  record  the  claim  of  lord  Beaconsfield  that 
he  had  brought  back  to  his  country  "  peace  with  honour." 

The  storm  in  Europe  had  an  afterclap  in  further  Asia,  which 
revealed  much  more  of  the  danger  that  had  been  narrowly  averted. 
The  continued  conquests  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia  had  raised  into 
a  question  of  the  first  moment  the  position  of  Afghanistan,  the 
mountain  territory  on  the  north-west  of  India,  commanding  the 
passes  of  the  Hindu  Kush  and  the  Suleiman  range,  between  Central 
Asia  and  the  Punjab.  Since  the  chequered  events  of  the  first 
Afghan  war  (1839-1842),  it  had  been  our  settled  policy  to  maintain 
a  friendly  influence  with  the  independence  of  Afghanistan.  But 
now  the  reigning  ameer,  Shere  All  (son  of  Dost  Mohammed),  had 
shown  the  resolution  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  Russia, 
receiving  her  envoy  at  Cabul,  while  he  turned  back  a  British  envoy 
on  the  frontier.  To  avenge  an  insult  which  threatened  our  whole 
influence  in  Asia,  and  to  secure  a  new  safe  frontier  by  the  posses* 
sion  of  the  losses  commanding  the  Punjab,  a  British  army  entered 
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Arghanistan  (November,  1878),  and  apeedily  accomplished  Its 
military  object,  while  Shere  All  fled,  in  the  Tain  hope  of  help  from 
Hussia,  and  died  early  in  1879.  His  son  and  successor,  Takub 
Khan,  after  some  delay,  sought  an  interview  with  the  British 
general,  and  agreed  to  a  treaty  securing  the  new  frontier  required, 
and  admitting  a  British  resident  at  Gabul  (May,  1879). 

For  the  present  our  history  finds  its  resting-place  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1878,  darkened  by  a  long  and  severe  depression  of  trade, 
and  under  the  cloud  of  the  first  gap  made  by  death  among  the 
children  of  the  queen.  On  the  seventeenth  anniversary  of  the 
prince  consort's  death,  and  the  seventh  since  the  recovery  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  from  death's  door,  the  devoted  daughter  and  sister 
who  had  lovingly  tended  both,  princess  Alice  Maud  Mart,  grand- 
duchess  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  died  at  Darmstadt  of  diphtheria, 
received  through  "the  kiss  of  death **  while  ngain  tending  her 
sufifcring  children  (December  14, 1878);  but  she  left  her  mfmory 
as  nu  undying  honour  to  her  mother's  reign. 


§  26.  On  casting  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  period  comprised 
in  this  Book,  our  attention  is  chiefly  arrested  by  the  progress  of  the 
country  in  material  wealth  and  power.  The  principal  steps  taken 
for  the  advance  or  security  of  our  political  rights  may  bo  summed 
up  in  a  few  words :  they  are — the  passing  of  the  Bill  of  Bights  and 
Act  of  Settlement,  and  the  securing  of  the  independence  of  the 
judges  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  in  the  reign  of  William  III. ;  the 
abolition  of  general  warrants  in  that  of  Oeorge  III. ;  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
Roman  catholics,  under  Oeorge  IV. ;  and  the  reform  of  parliament 
under  William  IV.  and  Victoria.  The  events  under  the  Stuart 
dynasty  had  left  little  to  be  done  for  our  constitutional  freedom, 
but  everything  to  be  achieved  for  our  national  greatness.  The 
imion  with  Scotland,  and  subsequently  that  with  Ireland,  combined 
the  three  kingdoms  into  an  imperial  whole.  The  position  ^f 
England  as  a  European  power  wns  extended  by  the  wars  of 
William  and  Anne,  and  by  the  military  genius  of  Marlborough. 
But  it  was  in  the  wars  with  the  French  republic  and  empire 
that  qU  the  energy  and  resources  of  the  nation  were  displayed, 
and  Great  Britain  became  the  leading  power  in  Europe.  During 
the  sanio  period,  owing  to  our  maritime  supremacy,  our  colonial 
empire  received  a  vast  extension.  Our  colonies  in  Korth  America 
wore  lost  imder  Oeorge  III.,  but  were  more  than  replaced  by  the 
subjugation  of  India,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  colonial  empire 
in  the  South.    The  Canadas,  Nova  Scotiayjind  Newfoundland,  with 
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i-oyeral  of  our  sugar  colonies,  were  either  retained  or  newly  acquired. 
In  Europe  the  acquisition  of  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Cyprus,  have 
secured  us  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  in  Africa  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope  affords  valuable  assistance  to  our  Indian  commerce. 
In  the  other  hemisphere,  at  our  very  antipodes,  Australia  and  its 
dependencies  will  form  eventually  a  new  British  world;  and  an 
ever-increasing  portion  of  the  habitable  world  is  peopled  by  a  race 
of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  Compared  with  these  results,  the  con- 
quests of  the  Bomans  shrink  into  insignificance.  Their  settle- 
ments were  for  the  most  part  mere  military  oocupations — ^provinc^s, 
not  colonies. 

§  27.  During  the  period  under  review,  the  trade,  wealth,  and 
population  of  Great  Britain  have  been  rapidly  augmented.  Tliey 
received  a  considerable  impulse  during  the  long  and  peaceful  ad- 
ministration of  sir  Robert  Walpole;  but  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  is  the  epoch  of  the  great  increase  of  our 
trade  and  manufactures.  The  potteries  began  a  new  course  of 
prosperity  under  Wedgwood  (1762) ;  ^e  cotton  manufactures 
were  developed  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  In  1775  James 
Watt  procured  .an  act  vesting  in  him  **  the  sole  nso  and  property 
of  certain  steam-engines,  commonly  called  Jirs-^^tjinesy  of  his 
invention."  About  the  same  time  Arkwright  began  to  spin  by 
rollers ;  James  Hargreaves,  a  poor  weaver,  invented  the  spinning- 
jenny;  Samuel  Crompton  introduced  the  mule  in  1779.  In 
consequence  of  these  inventions  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Man- 
chester and  the  North  increased  a  hundred rold.  In  order  to 
convey  them,  and  to  facilitate  internal  traffic,  a  network  of 
canals  was  constructed,  and  highways  were  improved  ;  whilst 
ultimately  both  these  means  of  conveyance  have  been  in  some 
degree  superseded  by  the  invention  of  railways.  The  origin  of 
English  canals  may  be  dated  from  the  act  of  1755.  The  duke 
of  Bridgewater  obtained  hi^  first  act  in  1759.  The  length  of  the 
canals  in  England  now  exceeds  2200  miles.  Even  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century  the  roads  in  many  parts  of  England  were 
impassable  in  bad  weather.  The  best  coaches  on  a  long  journey 
travelled  no  more  than  four  or  five  miles  an  hour.  After  the  peace, 
roads  were  improved  by  the  use  of  broken  stones  and  granite 
introduced  by  Mac  Adam,  and  the  pace  was  in  many  instances 
accelerated  to  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour.  Great  as  this  seemed 
then,  it  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  speed  of  modern  railways. 
The  first  act  for  a  public  railway  was  passed  in  1801.  It  was  not 
intended  for  passengers.  Even  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  lino 
was  principally  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  conveyance  of  goods ; 
and  it  was  not  anticipated  that  passengers  would  venture  to  avail 
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themselves  of  it  to  any  great  extent.  But  when  it  was  openeil 
in  Septemher,  1830,  it  was  found  that  its  greatest  sucoeas  would 
be  derived  from  the  numher  of  persons  conveyed  by  it.  At  tlic 
end  of  1877  the  United  Kingdom  had  above  17,000  miles  of  rail- 
way, with  a  capital  of  674  millions  sterling,  and  the  net  reoeiptM 
exceeded  29  millions.  One  inestimable  advantage  derived  from 
railways  is  the  facility  and  cheapness  of  postal  communication. 
Under  the  old  system,  and  in  the  days  of  mail-coaches,  a  single 
letter  conveyed  400  miles  cost  \$,  People  wrote  no  more  than 
they  could  help,  and  stratagems  of  all  sorts  were  used  to  evade 
the  postage;  so  that  between  1815  and  1835  it  was  found  that 
the  post-ofQce  revenue  had  actually  decreased,  although,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  progress  of  trade  and  population,  it  ought  to  have 
been  increased  by  half  a  million.  To  improve  this  state  of  things, 
sir.  Rowland  Hill's  scheme  of  postal  reform,  by  which  the  postage 
of  all  single  letters,  to  whatever  distance  carried,  was  reduced  to 
Id,,  was  adopted  by  the  ministry,  and  came  into  operation  in 
January,  1840.  Steam-vessels  did  not  come  into  general  use 
till  after  the  peace.  They  went  on  gradually  Increaang  from 
eight  English>owned  steam-vessels  in  1815,  to  2496  in  1864, 
and  4564  in  1877.  Other  wonderful  inventions  have  been  brought 
into  public  use  during  the  last  half-century — such  as  gas  and 
electric  lighting,  steam-printing,  photography,  the  electric  telegraph, 
with  its  recent  marvellous  developments  in  the  telephone,  etc. 

The  progress  in  our  home  manufactures  and  trade  was  accom'> 
panied  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  foreign  commerce.  The 
warehousing  system,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1803,  by  which  the 
duties  on  goods,  instead  of  being  paid  immediately  on  their  landing, 
wcre>  collected  on  their  delivery  to  the  purchaser,  proved  of  great 
service  in  extending  trade  by  husbanding  the  capital  of  our  mer- 
chants. But  above  all,  the  free-trade  measures  of  sir  Bobert  Peel 
have  been  attended  with  the  greatest  benefit,  and  promise  to  augment 
our  commerce  to  an  almost  unlimited  amount. 

The  surprising  increase  in  industry  and  wealth  during  the  last 
century  has  naturally  been  attended  with  a  corresponding  increase 
of  population.  Before  the  establishment,  in  1801,  of  a  regular  census 
to  be  taken  every  10  years,  there  were  no  means  of  estimating  very 
accurately  the  number  «f  the  people ;  but,  from  the  best  calculation 
that  can  be  made,  it  seems  probable  that  the  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  1688  did  not  much 
exceed  5^  millions.  The  whole  increase  during  the  first  four  reigns 
of  the  Stuart  dynasty  was  not  perhaps  more  than  half  a  million. 
During  the  18th  century,  and  especially  in  the  latter  half  of  that 
period,  the  population  went  on  steadily  increasing,  and  the  first 
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census  of  1801  showed  a  population  in  England  and  Wales  ot 
9|872,980.  Since  that  time  the  increase  has  heen  still  more  rapid, 
the  last  census,  in  1871,  showing  a  population  of  22,712,266.  A 
corresponding  increase  has  also  taken  place  in  Scotland ;  while  in 
Ireland  an  increase  of  from  about  5,000,000,  in  1801,  to  above 
8.000,000^  in  1841,  was  followed,  through  the  famine  and  emigra- 
tion, by  a  decrease  to  about  5}  millions  in  1871.  The  total 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  almost  doubled  in  the  70 
3'ears,  from  about  16  millions  in  1801  to  nearly  32  millions  in  1871. 
In  England  and  Wales  it  has  more  than  doubled  itself.  It  is 
chiefly  among  the  portion  of  the  people  employed  in  manufactures 
and  trade  that  this  increase  has  occurred ;  for,  while  the  persons 
engaged  in  these  occupations  have  increased  at  the  rate  of  upwards 
of  30  per  cent.,  those  employed  in  agriculture  have  increased  at  the 
rate  of  only  2^  per  cent. 

The  vast  augmentation  of  the  national  debt  daring  this  period 
is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  the  country.  At  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  (17 14)  it  did  not  much  exceed 
36  millions,  and  it  remsdned  for  some  years  at  about  that  amount. 
Tet  in  1736  we  find  it  complained  of  in  the  Craftsman  as  the 
source  of  all  the  national  distress ;  and  twenty  years  afterwards  it 
was  predicted,  in  the  Letters  of  Samuel  Hannay,  that  if  it  over 
reached  100  millions  the  nation  must  become  bankrupt.  Tet  a 
little  afterwards,  at  the  close  of  Georgo  II.':t  reign,  and  chiefly 
through  the  wars  of  that  monarch,  it  had  reached  upwards  of  130 
millions  without  the  occurrence  of  the  anticipated  catastrophe. 
Even  Hume,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  HiHtory  of  England^  written 
in  1778,  when  the  debt  was  about  150  millions,  observed  that  it 
'threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  nation."  In  1793,  when 
the  first  war  with  revolutionary  France  broke  out,  the  amount 
of  the  debt  was  little  short  of  240  millions;  at  the  peace  of 
An^iens  in  1802  it  was  nearly  500  millions.  From  that  period 
till  1815,  during  the  portentous  struggle  with  Napoleon,  it  was 
increased,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  900  millions.*  The 
liistory  of  tlie  efforts  to  reduce  the  debt  is  interesting  and  in< 
strnctive.  Under  Georgo  I.  and  II.,  Walpole  and  Pelham  set 
the  example  of  makins:  a  decided  impression  on  the  annual  charge 
(in  which  the  hulk  of  the  debt  consists),^  by  the  reduction  of  interest 


*  In  many  works  the  national  debt 
Is  greatly  understated  by  recording  only 
the  amonnt  of  the  permanent  funded  debt, 
to  which,  however,  mnst  be  added  the 
floating  nnftinded  debt,  and  the  estimated 
value  of  terminable  annnitiea.  Including 
these  items,  the  beet  eAimate  of  the  debt 
S«* 


at  the  close  of  the  great  war.  in  1815  reaches 
the  total  of  902,254,0001. 

f  The  student  shonld  clearly  under* 
stand  that  the  bargain  with  the  holdex 
of  stocks  is  to  pay  a  certain  annuityi, 
not  to  discharge  the  nominal  prlndpa) 
sum  on  which  that  annuity  is  reckoned. 
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in  tinieH  of  cbeap  mone}'.  But  as  to  the  capital,  the  sum  of 
the  story  has  b«  en — blow  and  small  reductions  in  times  of  peace 
swallowed  up  at  once  on  the  return  of  war.  In  the  forty  years 
(nearly)  of  peace  (1816-1853)  a  reduction  of  100  millions  was 
effected,  in  spite  of  the  Syrian,  Chinese,  Afghan,  and  other  minor 
wars,  and  the  new  loans  of  20  millions  for  the  West  Indian  com- 
pensation, and  10  millions  for  the  Irish  famine.  But  in  two  years 
the  Russian  war  raised  the  debt  again  from  about  800^  to  about 
831  i  millions.  This  increase  was  effaced  in  ten  years  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  ailed  by  the  falling  in  of  terminable  annuities  to  the 
amount  of  above  2,000,000?.  per  annum  in  1860  and  1867.  The 
annual  charge  on  the  pei^nanent  debt  has  also  been  irduced  to  a 
uniform  interest  of  three  per  cent,  (with  trifling  exceptions) ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  partially  incre«isod  by  the  policy, 
instituted  by  Mr.  Gladstr>ne  and  followed  by  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr. 
Lowe,  of  converting  sums  of  perpetual  stock  into  terminable 
annuities,  which  is  really  a  disguised  procecs  of  paying  off  portions 
of  the  capital  sum  annually  in  the  form  of  higher  interest  The 
only  other  effective  means  of  reduction  has  been  by  the  automatic 
operation  of  an  act  of  George  IV.,  by  which,  a  balance  being 
struck  eveiy  fjvarter  of  income  and  expenditure  /or  the  year  then 
ending^  if  then  a  surplus  is  shown,  one-fourth  of  that  surplus  is 
applied  during  the  ensuing  quarter  to  the  reditction  of  debt  by 
the  purchase  an<l  cancelling  of  stock, — an  operation  most  effective 
during  the  years  of  large  surpluses  which  have  prevailed  since  the 
Russian  wa".  By  such  means  a  reduction  of  more  than  20  millions 
1>aa  been  made  in  the  last  five  years.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1875, 
the  total  amount  of  the  national  debt  was  775,348,386/.»  At 
the  same  date  the  annual  charge  for  the  debt  was  a  little  under 
27,360,000/. ;  and  sir  Stafford  Northcote  proposed  a  plan  for  its 
reduction,  by  appropriating  a  fixed  annual  sum  of  28,000,000?. 
to  the  payment  of  the  annual  charge  and  the  cancelling  of  a 
portion  of  the  principal.  Meanwhile  the  country  seems  to  carry 
this  burthen  with  a  lighter  step  than  when  it  was  seven  times 
smaller. 

§  28.  We  tum  our  view  from  the  material  to  the  moral  condition 


*  It  la  important  to  distinguish   the 
heads:— 

Unredeemed  ftanded  debt . .  £714,f 9T.T15 

CTnfanded  debt  6,239,000 
Value  of  terminable  aa- 

nuitiet 55,311,671 


£TY5,S4S,366 
Oo  March  31,1879,  the  permanentf^nded 


debt  amounted  to  709,403.0001,  and  the 
terminable  annuities  were  estimated  at 
42,776,000^  makingatotalof  752,l79,000i^ 
Just  150  millions  less  than  in  1816.  llie 
reduction  of  the  funded  debt  is  (1879) 
proceeding  at  the  rate  of  five  millions 
annually,  under  the  Joint  operation  of  the 
terminable  annuities  and  of  sir  Staflbrd 
Northcote's  sinking  fund  {Budget  fpceck, 
AprU  3, 1879). 
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of  the  nAtion.  With  regard  to  religion,  we  may  notice  the 
societies  that  have  sprung  up  with  a  view  to  the  propagation  of 
Christianity :  such  as  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, founded  in  1609 ;  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Qospel  in  Foreign  Farts,  established  in  1701;  the  London  Missionary 
and  Church  Missionary  Societies,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  all  founded  in  1804;  besides  numerous  others.  Several 
of  these  societies  collect  a  revenue  of  upwards  of  100,0007.  The 
sect  of  the  Methodists,  founded  by  Wesley  and  Whitfield  about 
the  middle  of  last  century,  is  likewise  a  remarkable  growth  of  the 
age.  Other  sects  have  risen  and  enjoyed  brief  popularity.  In 
1831  rose  the  followers  of  the  celebrated  Edward  Irving,  pro- 
fessing to  be  endowed  with  the  gift  of  tongues.  In  the  present 
times  we  have  our  Mormons,  and  other  strange  sectaries. 

§  29.  One  great  symptom  of  moral  imnrovement  has  been  the 
mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the  criminal  law,  introduced  about  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  by  Samuel  Romilly.  Pre- 
vious to  1808  the  offence  -  of  privately  stealing  5s.  from  the 
person  was  punishable  with  death,  as  well  as  a  great  many  other 
offences,  such  as  sheep-stealing,  shop-liftings  etc. ;  and  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  seveml  criminals  executed  together  at 
Newgate  on  a  Monday  morning.  At  length  the  feelmg  of  juries 
began  to  revolt  against  such  exorbitant  punishments. '  They  ns- 
fused  to  convict,  and  thus  the  laws  became  virtually  inoperative. 
Yet  some  of  the  judges,  as  lord  Ellenborough  and  lord  Eldon, 
continued  to  support  the  old  system.  In  1833  a  Boyal  Com- 
mis!(ion  was  appointed  to  examine  the  state  of  the  criminal  law. 
One  of  the  first  results  of  their  report  was  the  act  passed  in 
183(>  for  allowing  counsel  to  prisoners  indicted  for  criminal 
offences;  and  in  1837  a  bill  was  passed  remitting  the  penalty  of 
death  in  21  out  of  31  cases  in  which  it  was  previously  inflicted, 
while  in  the  remaining  10  cases  it  was  considerably  restricted. 
Other  ameliorations  have  subsequently  taken  place,  and  the 
penalty  of  death  is  now  retained  only  for  wilful  murder  and  high 
treason.  A  commission  has  framed  a  Code  of  Criminal  Law,  which 
awaits  the  sanction  of  parliament 

The  present  century  has  likewise  witnessed  a  great  advance  in 
the  education  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  middle  and  lower 
orders.  Lord  Brougham's  is  the  most  conspicuous  name  at  the  head 
of  this  movement,  and  he  has  been  ably  seconded  by  a  host  of 
enlightened  men.  In  1823  the  London  Mechanics'  Institute  was 
founded,  and  was  soon  followed  by  others  in  different  parts  of  tho 
country.  The  establisihment  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge  in  1826,  and  the  opening  of  the  University  of 
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under  his  followers,  till  the  revived  study  of  pure  Greek  architec- 
ture produced  works  of  correct  classic  beauty  (such  as  those  of 
Smirke  and  Wilkins),  but  little  suited  to  our  climate  and  national 
taste.  The  ensuing  Gothic  revival  has  been  chiefly  iudebted  to 
the  labours  of  Pugin,  Barry,  Gilbert  Scott,  and  Street;  but  its 
chief  merit  consists  in  reproducing  the  types  of  our  genuine  old 
English  architecture  rather  than  in  any  works  of  original  genius. 


NOTES  AND   ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A.  POOR  LAWS. 

In  the  sUitite  11  Rich.  II.  (1388)  we 
first  find  mention  of  the  "impotent  poor/'  I 
who  are  directed  to  remain  and  abide  in  ' 
certain  places;  cither  those  in  which  they  ; 
were  at  the  time  of  the  proclamation  i 
of  the  statute,  or  the  places  in  which  thej 
were  bom.  But  no  provision  is  made  for 
their  maintenance.  Indeed,  daring  the 
Roman  catholic  times,  begging  was  al- 
lowed on  the  part  of  the  impotent  poor, 
who  were  diiefly  supported  by  the  abbeys, 
convents,  and  other  religious  establish- 
ments. Thus,  even  so  late  as  1530.  just 
before  the  breach  with  Rome,  the  statute 
22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10,  which  inflicts  severe 
punishment  on  sturdy  vagabonds  and 
valiant  beggars  "  being  whole  and  mighty 
in  body,"  allows  the  aged  and  impotent 
poor  to  beg  and  live  off  alms,  provided 
they  confined  themselves  to  certain  dis- 
tricts ;  and  they  received  a  letter  autho- 
rizing them  to  beg  within  those  limiU. 
The  chief  ot^eet  in  all  the  early  enact- 
ments upon  pauperism  was  to  restrain 
vagrancy.  The  first  act  for  the  relief  of 
the  impotent  poor  was  passed  in  1536  (27 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  25).  by  which  collections 
were  ordered  to  be  made  in  the  parishes 
for  tbdr  support.  But  by  the  same 
statute  incorrigible  vagrancy  is,  on  a 
third  conviction,  made  felony,  with  the 
penalty  of  death.  The  dissolution  of  the 
religious  houses  In  that  reign  had  the 
effeot  both  of  increasing  the  number  oi 
vagabonds  and  beggars,  and  of  diminish- 
ing their  means  of  support.  The  increase 
of  pauperism  is  shown  by  several  severe 
statutes  on  the  subject  passed  in  the  short 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  But  at  the  same 
time  provision  was  made  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor ;  and  the  voluntary  collections, 
such  as  had  been  first  ordered  under  27 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  S5»  were  by  a  long  series  of 


statutes  almost  insensibly  converted  into 
compulsory  assessments. 

At  length,  by  the  43  Ells.  c.  3  (1601), 
compulsory  assessment  fbr  the  relief  of 
the  poor  was  Ailly  estabtished ;  and  thia 
statute  was  till  recent  times  the  text-book 
of  the  English  poor-law.  The  overseers 
of  each  parish  were  directed  by  this 
statute  to  raise  by  taxation  the  necessary 
sums  **  for  providing  a  sufficient  stock  of 
flux,  hemp,  wool,  and  other  ware  or  stuff, 
to  set  the  poor  on  work,  and  also  compe- 
tent sums  for  relief  of  lame,  blind,  old, 
and  impotent  peraonfl,  and  for  putting  out 
children  as  apprentfcee."  The  Justices 
were  empowered  to  nend  to  prison  all 
persons  who  would  not  work,  and  to  assess 
all  persons  of  sufficient  means  for  the 
relief  of  their  children  and  parents. 
Power  was  given  to  the  parish  officers  to 
build,  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  poor- 
bouses  for  the  reception  of  the  impotent 
poor  only.  These  are  the  chief  provisions 
of  this  oel.-brated  statute.  Workhouses 
were  first  established  in  1722  by  »  Geo.  I. 
c.  7.  They  were  not  at  first  intended  so 
much  as  a  refuge  for  the  poor,  or  as  a  test 
by  which  real  destitution  might  be  dis- 
cerned, but,  as  their  name  implies,  with  a 
view  to  derive  profit  fhmi  the  labours  of 
the  poor.  The  workhouses  were  in  Ihct 
a  kind  of  manufactories  carried  on  at  the 
risk  of  the  poor-rate ;  and  though  they  at 
first  diminished  the  cost  of  relief,  they 
ultimately  increased  it,  by  pauperising 
the  independent  labourer.  In  the  reign 
of  Oeorge  II.  the  amount  expended  in 
relief  was  under  three-fourths  of  a  million. 
In  1776  it  amounted  to  1,720.0001.  From 
that  period  it  went  on  rapidly  increasing, 
and  in  1818  it  reached  ita  maximum  of 
nearly  8  millions.  This  lai^e  fund  was 
snl^ect  to  great  abuses  of  adminlstrationi 
which  begot  hablto  of  improvidence 
among  the  poor  by  encouraging  early 
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lOftrriaflM,  etc.  Laboaiers'  wagM  were 
freqoenily  paid  in  part  from  the  rates ;  and 
thne  a  portion  of  the  fitrmer's  labour  was 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  parish.  At 
length,  in  1832,  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  poor-laws.  In  February,  1834, 
they  made  their  report,  and  a  bill  fonnded 
npon  it,  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act. 
was  soon  afterwards  introduced  by  lord 
Althorp,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on 
August  14,  1834.  By  this  act  all  bodiee 
charged  with  the  relief  of  the  poor  are 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  central 
board  of  three  commisatoners,  who  are  to 
make  rules  and  regulations,  binding  upon 
the  local  boards.  One. important  power 
given  to  them  is  that  of  uniting  several 
parishes'  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  eco- 
nomical administration.  The  system  of 
paying  wages  out  of  the  poor-rate  is 
abolished ;  and,  except  in  extreme  cases, 
to  be  determined  by  the  commissioners, 
relief  is  only  given  to  the  able-bodied 
poor  within  the  workhouse.  After  this 
period,  in  the  Cice  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
population,  the  sums  expended  have 
rapidly  diminished.  In  the  administration 
of  the  law,  the  *« workhouse  test"  has 
been  greatly  mitigated.  The  «*  Poor-Law 
Commissioners"  have  now  been  superseded 
by  the  **  Local  Government  Board,"  with 
a  president  who  is  a  member  of  the 
government.  On  this  sul:iject  see  sir  G. 
Nicholls's  OiH.  qftke  Snglitk  PSoor-£aie, 
3  vols.  8vo;  Porter's  Progrtu  qf  Me 
HaXwn^  sect.  L  ch.  4;  and  the  article 
Pauperism  in  the  Ft»,%}i  cyc^padit. 

B.  CORN  LAWS. 
The  earlie«t  enactments  on  this  sul:()ect 
were  to  forbid  the  exportation  of  com, 
while  its  importation  was  f^ly  admitted ; 
but  in  Uter  times  the  policy  of  the 
legislature  was  altogether  diilierent.  The 
first  statute  extant  on  com  is  the  Dictum 
de  Kenilworth  (13«6),  and  the  next  the  34 
Edw.  HI.  c.  20  (1360),  which  forbids  its 
exportation,  except  to  certain  places 
where  it  was  necessary  to  the  king's 
interest,  and  to  be  named  by  him.  At  a 
later  period,  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  IL 
and  Henry  VI.,  we  find  this  policy  re- 
versed, and  liberty  given  to  export  to  any 
places;  thougli  subject,  in  the  latter 
reign,  to  restriction  in  case  the  price  of 
com  reached  6«.  8d.  the  quarter  for  wheat. 
Since  no  attempt  was  made  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  com,  W3  may  infer 


that  it  was  prodneed  in  England  as 
cheap,  or  cheaper  than  in  neighbouring, 
countries.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
we  find  the  first  protective  law  in  Ikvour 
of  the  agrlcultttrist,  inqwrtation  of  oora 
being  forbidden  by  3  Edw.  I V.  c.  2,  unless 
the  price  of  wheat  exceeded  6s.  8d.  the 
quarter.  But  agriculture  seems  to  liave 
much  declined  in  England  towards  tlie 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  In 
that  of  Jfidwaid  VI.,  which  was  probably 
in  some  degree  owing  to  the  great  change 
of  property  consequent  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  abbeys  and  religious  houses.  Thus 
the  sUtute,  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2,  positively 
forbids  the  exportation  of  oora ;  and  the 
sUtote  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  6,  entttied 
*<An  Act  for  the  Maintenance  and  in- 
crease of  Tillage  and  Goto,"  attempted  to 
make  the  cultivation  of  com  compulsory, 
by  exacting  a  fine  of  Kc.  payable  by  each 
parish  on  every  acre  of  land  in  each 
deficient  in  tillage  when  compared  with 
the  quantity  that  bad  been  tilled  at  any 
period  after  the  aooesnion  of  Henry  VII T. 

The  act  of  Hen.  VIII.  forbidding  the 
exportation  of  com  was  repealed  in  the 
reign  of  Mary ;  but  the  prioe  at  which 
exportation  was  allowed  was  gradually 
raised,  UU  in  1670  it  was  enacted  that 
wheat  might  always  be  exported  as  long 
as  it  was  under  63«.  AA.  per  quarter.  At 
the  same  time  heavy  import  duties  were 
imposed ;  and  the  design  of  the  legislature 
seems  to  have  been  to  keep  wheat  at  an 
average  of  about  63t.  4d.  Nay,  in  1680 
the  landowners  obtaioed  the  payment  of 
a  bounty  of  U.  per  quarter  on  the  expor- 
tation of  wheat  when  the  price  did  not 
exceed  48s.,  and  on  other  grain  in  propoi^ 
tion.  These  bounties  were  not  repealed 
by  Uw  till  1815,  though  they  had  been  C»r 
some  time  virtually  inoperative. 

Regulations  were  also  made  respecting 
the  home  trade  in  oora ;  and  in  the  xeign 
of  EHiaalieth  it  was  made  tJi  oflfence,  under 
the  name  of  enffnming^  and  punishable 
with  imprisonment  or  the  pillory,  to  buy 
com  in  one  market  in  order  to  sell  it  in 
snother.  The  act  16  Chas.  II.  c  Y,  legal- 
ised engrossing  when  the  price  of  wheat 
did  not  exceed  48«.  Till  a  very  recent 
period  engrossing  continued  to  be  regarded 
by  public  opinion  as  a  heinous  offence,  and 
even  lord  Kenyon  violently  denounced 
fh>m  the  bench  a  cora-factor  accused 
of  it. 

By  a  bill  of  1773  importation  was  al- 
lowed  at  the  nominal  duty  of  6el.  whenever 
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the  price  of  whMt  shonltl  bo  ftboro  48t. 
SiOMeqaenUy,  in  1Y91  and  1804,  tbiii  price 
WM  rabed  to  54«.  and  63s. ;  and  in  1816 
the  importation  of  wheat  for  homo  oon- 
ramption  was  positively  forbidden  when 
the  price  was  under  SOt.,  and  other  com  in 
proportion.  Various  modifications  were 
introdnced  between  that  time  and  1829, 
when  the  principle  of  a  giadnated  daty  or 
sliding  soAle  was  introduced ;  the  duty, 
when  the  prioo  was  ftas.,  being  2it.  sd. 
and  gradually  diminishing  as  the  price 
advanced,  till  at  Y3s.  and  upwards  it  fell 
to  Is.  The  operation  of  this  principle, 
however,  was  found  to  bo  inconvenient 
and  unsidutary ;  and  at  length,  by  Peel's 
bill  of  1B4«,  of  which  an  account  has  been 
given  in  the  text,  the  trade  in  com  was 
ultimately  left  entirely  free.  The  duty 
of  Is.  per  bushel,  retained  by  sir  R.  Peel 
for  the  registration  of  statistics,  was  abo- 
lished by  Mr.  Lowe  in  1869.  See  the 
article  Coux  in  the  Penny  Cjfdojpadia. 

C.  NAVIGATION  LAW3. 
The  first  Navigation  Act  was  introduced 
by  Whitelock  in  the  time  of  (he  Common- 
wealth (1658).  and  was  intended  as  a  blow 
to  Dutch  commerce;  its  main  provisions 
were  embodied  in  the  act  which  till  very 
recently  formed  the  foundation  of  our 
commercial  system  in  this  respect  (12 
Ghas.  If.  c.  18).  By  this  act  it  was  pro- 
vided that  no  goods  should  be  imported 
into  England  from  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America,  except  in  an  English-built  ship, 
navigated  by  ui  English  master,  and 
having  at  least  three-fourths  of  its  crew 
English.  With  regard  to  Europe,  goods 
imported  into  England  fh>m  any  European 
Ktate  in  a  foreign  ship  were  sutdect  to  a 
higher  rato  of  duty  than  if  imported  in  an 
English  one.  The  first  deviation  fh>m 
this  act  arose  from  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
with  the  United  States  of  America  in  1815. 
The  States,  soon  after  the  establishment 
of  their  independence,  had  retaliated  on 
England  by  a  navigation  law  similar  to 
her  own;  but  this  mutually  restrictive 
system  was  found  to  be  so  inconvenient 
and  unprofitable,  that  it  was  abandoned 
at  the  period  mentioned,  and  the  ships  of 
the  two  countries  wero  placed  reciprocally 
on  the  same  footing.  With  this  exception, 
all  the  provisions  of  the  act  were  main- 
tained till  1822,  when  Mr.  Wallace,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  introduced 
five  bills  elfectfng  various  Important 
relaxations.     The  provisioDS  respecting 


Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  were  repealed, 
and  also  that  clause  whidi  forbad  foretg* 
goods  to  be  brought  into  England  from 
Europe  in  a  foreign  ship,  except  direct 
jnrt>m  the  phice  of  production,  and  in  ships 
belonging  to  the  country  of  production. 
Certain  enumerated  gooda  were  also 
allowed  to  bo  brought  fh>m  any  pori  in 
Europe  in  ships  belonging  to  the  port  of 
shipment;  and  Dutch  ships,  which  by  the 
Navigation  Act  were  forbidden  to  enter 
English  ports  with  cargo,  wero  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  those  of  other  nations. 
Other  relaxations  were  mado  in  favour  of 
our  West  India  oalonies. 

In  the  following  year,  the  Prussians 
having  noUfled  that  unless  some  relaxation 
were  made  in  Ikvour  of  their  ships  heavy 
retaliatory  duties  would  be  imposed  on 
English  ships  entering  on  their  porta,  Mf . 
Unskisson,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Tr4de,  introduced  what  are  called  the  Reci- 
procity Acta  (4  Geo.  IV.  c.  11  and  5  Geo.  IV. 
c  1),  by  which  the  king  was  authorised  to 
permit,  by  order  in  council,  the  importa- 
tion and  exportation  of  goods  In  foreign 
vessels  at  the  same  duties  as  those  im- 
portoi  in  British  vessels  were  liable  to,  in 
the  cose  of  those  countries  that  should 
levy  no  discriminating  duties  on  goods 
imported  in  British  vessels;  and  the 
vessels  themselves  of  such  countries  were 
to  pay  uo  higher  tonnage  duties  than  were 
chargeable  on  British  vessels.  On  the 
other  hand,  power  was  given  to  impose 
additional  duties  on  the  goods  and  shipping 
of  those  countries  which  should  le\*y 
higher  duties  on  British  vessels  than  on 
their  own.  Under  these  acta  treaties  of 
reciprocity  were  concluded  with  most  of 
the  principal  natfons  of  the  world.  But 
in  1849.  in  the  ministry  of  lord  John 
Russell,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  La- 
bouchere,  the  navigation  laws  were  re- 
pealed, except  as  to  the  British  coastit  g 
trade,  the  provisions  coming  Into  force 
on  January  1,  1850.— See  Porter's  i'ro- 
greu  of  the  Sation^  sect.  ill.  ch.  9. 

D.  AUTHORITIES  FOR  THE  PERIOD 
COMPRISED  IN  BOOK  VI. 
The  principal  authorities  for  the  reigns 
of  William  III.  and  Anne  are— Bishop 
Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Times ; 
Evelyn's  Diary;  principal  Oantalrs's  StaU 
Letters  and  Papers;  Macphersons  Ori- 
ginal Papers  (1688-1714) ;  Macpherson's 
Hist,  qf  Great  Britain  from  the  Jtestora- 
tion  to  the  House  qf  Hanover ;  Dalrymple'" 
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Mmtrin  qf  Ortai  Britain  and  Jrdand; 
Qrtmblot'B  and  Veme'a  Letters  of 
WiUiam  III. ;  LeasingUm  Papert ;  HmtIs, 
HiU,  qf  the  Life  and  Reign  of  WiUiam 
III. ;  Ooxe,  Corrttpondence  of  the  Duke  qf 
ShrewMbury  with  King  William;  Boling- 
hroke'B  Letters  and  Oorreepondenee ; 
.Somerville'a  Politieal  TraneactionM  from 
Vu  Rett4fration  to  the  end  qf  WiUiam  liL  ; 
iMnotrvc  du  Due  de  Berwick;  Ker  of 
Kenland'8  Memoin  qf  Secret  Trantac- 
tions;  Boyer's  Annals  vf  the  Beign  of 
Qtteen  Anne;  LocUuirt's  Manoirs  and 
Commentaries  on  the  Affairs  qf  Bootland; 
Coxe«  Mtwurirs  and  Oarretpondence  qf  the 
Duke  qf  Martbormtgh;  The  Letters  and 
Despatches  qfMhn  Duke  of  MaHborough, 
lT0a-lY12,  edited  bj  general  sir  6. 
Mttiray ;  Swift's  Awr  Last  Tears  qf  the 
Beign  qf  queen  Anne;  fiomerviUf's  ITifi. 
tif  Great  Britain  during  the  Beign  of 
Queen  Anne;  earl  Stanhope's  Beign  of 
Queen  Anne ;  Wyon,  etc 

It  would  be  quite  impowlble  within  the 
limits  of  this  work  to  recite  aU  the  works 
that  might  be  used  for  the  Georgian  and 
Victorian  era,  and  we  shall  therefore 
content  omseWes  with  Indicating  a  few 
of  the  principal  ones:  Ooze,  Memoirs 
qf  Sir  Rdb,  Walpeie;  idem.  Memoirs  qf 
tU  PeUtam  Administration;  Dr.  Wns. 
King's  Anecdotes  qf  His  Own  Times  (re- 
lating to  the  pretender  Charles  Edward) ; 
Bubb  Dodington's  Diary  (1U9.1T61); 
Burke's  Letters  and  Writings;  Orford 
(H.  Walpole),  Mem.  qf  Last  7hn  Tears 
of  George  U. ;  Mem.  qf  Beign  qf  Ming 
George  III. ;  Mslmesburjr's  and  colonel 
Chester's  Journals;  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's Journals  qf  George  UI.^  etc ;  the 
Annual  Begister   (oomoMQcing    1758); 


I^id  Mahon's  HisL  qf  Segland^frem  the 
Peace  qf  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  qf  Ter- 
saiUes,  17S3;  Wellington's  Despatches, 
both  series ;  Adolphus  and  Jesse's  HisUqf 
George  III. ;  Cnlk  and  M'Farlane's  Fic^ 
torial  History  during  Beign  of  George 
IIJ. ;  H.  Martineau,  Bist.  of  SngHand 
during  Thirty  Teart  Peace;  Charlee 
Knight's  Popular  Bistory  af  Bngland; 
the  recent  Lives  and  Meetunrs  of  lord 
Shelbnrue,  lord  Althorp.  lord  Mel- 
bourne,  lord  Palmerston,  lord  Russell,  and 
other  statesmen ;  the  Life  of  the  Prince 
Qmsert;  Kinglake's  Ci-iwuan  War; 
Spencer  Walpole's  History  of  Hnffiand 
from  the  Peace  qf  Paris;  Justin  Mae- 
Carthy's  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  etc. 

£.  STATK   OF  THE  REPRESENTA- 
TION, 1878. 

The  following  table  nhows  the  composi- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  under  the 
Refonn  Acts  of  1867-3,  as  compared  with 
that  und^r  the  Act  of  1832  (see  p.  704) :~ 

Eagknd.  Wal«.  Iidsad.*  fleoUaad. 
Couuties     .172        15        64  32 

UDiversitiesf  5         0  2  2 

aties     and 
boroughs   286        15        39  96 


463 


105 


60 


•  Th«ra  WM  BO  TCdtaMbatkn  of  ants  fbr 
IraUnd.  ThnpmmdtamtetmimmabenwMiM 
unaltered  by  both  aeti ;  bat.  rinoe  ISOS.  six  Kota 
have  boon  wprwod  be  the  dMmnchJMBiont  <rf 
two  Bni^ish  and  two  Iildi  boraughs  for  eonvpt 
practices  (via.  Beverier.  Bridsewater,  SUgo.  and 
OMlid).  maktns  the actoal  total  «■>;  buta bffl  to 
promlMd  to  fill  up  tboM  vacaadw  befora  the  dla- 
sohitlon  of  the  pnennt  parliament 

tlhe  Unlranlt^  of  London  obtained  «M 
member ;  tfaoM  of  BdlabBigh  and  Bt  Amfavwa 
tocether,  one  member ;  thoee  of  r~ 
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SOTESXIOHS  or  SHGLAND  SIITCE  THE  COKdlT^T. 


William  I.  . 
William  II. 
HUCBV  1. .  . 
STSfHIX  .     . 

HlNRT  II.      . 

Richard  I.  . 

JOH.V  .  .  . 
HBIKTIIL  . 
EOWAJtOl.    . 

Edvabd  II. . 

BOVARDlU. 


I 


End 
of  Reign. 


Y«n. 


KadotVW    I 
1067  or  1060    ' 
About  1(N» 
Probablx  1096  . 


J  . 


cr.  Dec.  S5.  1(M0  6ept.  0.  1067  I  21 

or.  Sept.  se.  1087  I  Autf.  2.  1100  I  13 

cr.  Aug.  fi.  1100  I  Ddc.  1.  1130  83 

cr.  Dw.  M,  1135  j  Oct.  SS,  IIM  I  19 


HB.NKTIV 

HrNBTV 

HKVRrYI 

Edward  IV.     .    .    . 

Edward  V 

Richard  III.    .   .    . 

Hrxrt  VII 

HR.MRrVIIL      .     .     . 

Edward  VI.     .    .    . 

MartL 

BLIZABim    .... 

JaaiksL 

CUARUal 

rCouuiMiDwwiUi    . 
I  OUTRR  CROMWRLL  . 

I         (Prouctor) 

I  Richard  Cromwrli. 

CBARUa  11. 

JammIL 


rwrLiiAMin. .  .   ) 

ImartIL     ...    J 
Axnr 


GK)RaR  I.       . 

ObororII.  . 
Gbokor  III.  . 
GCORORlV.  . 

William  IV. 

ViCTURLA  L  . 


Mareb.  1133 
Sept.  13. 1157 
Dec.  34. 11A6 
Oct  1.  1207 
Jun.18.U39 


cr.  Dec  19.  1154 
!  cr.  Sept  a.  1189 
:  cr.  Maj  27,  1199 
I  cr.  Oct.  tR.  1216 
I  pr.  Nov.  90. 1373 
>  cr.  Aof.  t.  1174 


Apr.  16.  I«4     pr.  July  8.  1307 


Ju.'7     6.  1189  I 
[  Apr.     8.  1109  I 
>  Oct.    19,  1316 
;  Not.  16. 1273  I 
I  Jal7     7.  1307  ' 


Not.  13. 1313 


pr.  Jan.  34, 1827 
j      (dated  from 
I        Jan.  SS.) 

Feb.       1366  I  pr.Jttn.23.1377 


If    depoeed 
IjJan.  30,132 
\         ob. 

lBept.ll.  ,. 

Jim.  31,187; 


I 


Sep.  19. 1390 

I    obk 
[  Mar..  1400. 


1366  I  SepL  SO.  1399  I  Mar.  30.  1413 

Aof.  9.  1388  Mar.  31.  1413  I  Aiiy.  81.  1433 

Doc.  6,  1421  !  Sept  1.  1433  I  Mar.  4,  1461 

I  I  ob.  Hay,  1471 

Apr.  39.  1441  |  Mar.  4.  1461  j  Apr.  9.  1483  1  23 

Not.  4.  1470  Apr.  9.  14(0  I  Jon.  36.  1483  l  8  m. 

Oct.  31.  1450  Jun.  36.  1483  i  Aug.  33.  1485    3 


1456 
Jon.  tt.  1491 
Oct.  13.  1587 
Feb.  18,  1616 
Sep.  7.  1533 

Jim.  19.  1566  I 
Not  19,  1600  1 

Apr!  SB,  1569 


itMj  29,  16S0 
Oct  15,  1633 


Aug. 
Apr. 
Jan. 
July 
Not. 

Mar. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Dec. 


33.1486 
23.15i« 
38,1547 
6.1568 
17.1658 

84.1608 
37.  16S5 
30.1640 
16,1663 


Sept     3, 1658 

Jan.  80.1649 
pr.  May  8.  1660 
Feb.      6.  1686 


Not.  4.  IflSD  I  Feb.  13.  1633 
Apr.  30,  1662  |  FeK  13.  l&U 
Feb.  6.  1(M>3  !    Mar.     8,  iru3 


May2S.  I<t60 
Oct  80,  169i 
Jun.  4.  ITJS 
Aug.  12.  1763 
Am.  34.  1763 
Mv  M.  1819 


Apr.  21.  1600  I 

Jan.  £8,  1547 

July  6.1553  I 

Not.  17,  15C8  1 

Mar.  24.  16(XI  | 

Mar.  S7, 1626  { ~ 

Jan.  30,  ll>49  ; 

May     8,  1660  , 

bept.   8.  1668  I 

ibtj   39.  1669  ! 

ob.  1674        I 

Feb.     6.1688  I 

Dec  11. 168B  I 

ob. 
Feptl6.1701 


>rar.    8,  1703 
Dec.   28.  1694  > 
Auc.     1.  1714  I 


Aug.  1.  1714  I  Jim.   11.  1727  j  13 

Jun.  11.  17r  1  Oct    25.  1760  1  b3 

Oct.  35.  1760  I  Jan.   ID.  1820  I  69^ 

Jan.  90.  18-0  '  .'an.  S6.  1830  ,  lU 

Jan.  '^6,  miO  !  Jun.   20. 1837  I  7 


Jun.    30,1837 


VlTAT  RROMA. 


NoTR.— The  regnal  yean  of  the  earlter  kings  are  dated  from  thehr  eoronatUm,  till  Edward  I.,  wboM 
coronation  was  postponed  bf  his  delay  in  returning  fh>m  Psiestine.  John's  reimal  )ean  are  dated  from 
A^ecnsion  Day.  thowh  a  moTable  fea»t  Fruni  Edward  III.  It  became  the  rule  to  date  from  the  iro- 
cbunation.  Lastly,  from  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  principle  va>  estabUshed  that  from  the  moment 
a  king  dial,  his  lawftil  ■oceeawr  begins  to  reign. 
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menoemetU  of  their  Reign$. 


Grrxakt  akd 
EMrBsou. 

Spain. 

POFKS. 

Henry  IV 1056 

Alexander  11. 

...  1061 

LEON  AND  CASTILK 

Gregory  VU.  ... 
Victor  III.      ... 

...  1073 
...  1086 

SanchoII 1066 

UritwnlL       ... 

...  1688 

Henry  V 1106 

Alfonso  VI.  4Lcon)    1072 

Pascal  11.        ... 

...  1099 

Lothairoll 1126 

Alfonso  VII 1109 

GelasiuslL    .. 

...  1116 

Gonrad  III.  (of  Ho- 

Alfonso  VIII.        ...  1126 

Calixtus  II.    .. 

...  1119 

Sancho  III 1167 

HonoriusH.   ... 

..   1121 

Alfonso  IX.  (Leon)    1166 

Innocent  11.  '.. 

...  1130 

• 

Henry  I •    ...  1214 

Gelestinell.    ... 

...  1143 

Ferdinand  IIL       ...  1217 

Ludosll.       .. 

...  1144 

Frederick  I.  (Bftrte- 

(Unites  Leon  and  Castile, 

Eugenius  III. 

...  1146 

TMBa)    1152 

1230.) 
Alfonso  X 1252 

Anastaslus  IV. 

...  1163 

Adrian  IV.     .. 

...  1164 

Sancho  IV 1284 

Alexander  III. 

...  1159 

Ferdinand  IV.       ...  1295 

Lucius  in.      .. 

...  1181 

Alfonso  XI 1312 

Urban  in.      .. 

...  1185 

Henry  VI 1190 

I*eter  the  Cruel      ...  1350 

Gregory  VIII. 

...  1187 

/Ptiilip      1198 

tOlhoJV 1198 

Henry  11 1368 

Clement  in.   .. 

...  1187 

John  1 1379 

Celestine  III.  .. 

...  1191 

Otho  IV.  (alone)    ...  1208 

Henry  III 1390 

Innocent  111.  .. 

...  1198 

Frederick  II 1212 

John  II 1406 

Honoriusin... 

...  1216 

Henry  IV 1465 

Gregory  IX.    .. 

...  1227 

/Conrad  IV 1250 

tWlUlam 1260 

Celestine  IV.  .. 

...  1241 

Innocent  IV.  .. 

...  1243 

/Richard  of  Com  wall   1257 
I  Alfonw)  of  Castile       1267 

Alexander  IV. 

...  12jI 

ARRAGOM. 

Urban  IV.       .. 

...  1261 

Clement  IV.   .. 

...  1263 

Rudolf  I.  (of  Hapa- 

Sancho  Ramirez     ...  1063 

Gregory  X.     .. 

...  1271 

burg) 1273 

Peter  of  Navarre   ...  1094 

Innocent  V.    .. 

...  1276 

Alfonso  1 1104 

Adrian  V.       .. 

...  1276 

Ramiro  11 1134 

John  XXI. 

...  1276 

Petronilla  and  Ray- 

NichoUs IIL  .. 

...  1277 

mond    1137 

Martin  IV.     .. 

...  1281 

Alfonso  II 1162 

Honorius  IV.  .. 

...  1285 

Adolphua  of  Nassau   1292 

Sancho  VII 1194 

Nicholas  IV.  .. 

...  1288 

Peter  11 1196 

Celestine  V.    .. 

...  1294 

Albert  I.  (of  Austria)  1298 
Henry  VII 1308 

James  1 1213 

Boniface  VIII, 

...  1294 

Peter  III 1276 

Benedict  XL  .. 

...  1303 

Interregnum 1313 

Alfonso  III 1285 

aement  V.     .. 

...  1305 

/Loui8lV.(ot  Bavaria)  1314 
I  Frederick  of  Austria  1314 

James  II 1291 

JohnXXlL    .. 

...  1316 

Alfonso  IV     1327 

Benedict  XU... 

...  1334 

Louis  IV.  (alone)...  1330 
Charles  IV.    1347 

Peter  IV 1338 

Clement  VL   .. 

...  1342 

John  1 1387  1  Innocent  VL  .. 

...  1352 

Wenceslaus    1378 

Martini 1395     Urban  V. 

...  1362 

Ferdinand  of  Sicily     1412     (irogoryXI.    .. 

...  1370 

Alfonso  V 1416  .  Urban  VI.      .. 

...  1378 

John  II 1453     IkiHlface  IX.   .. 

...  1389 

Benedict  XIII. 

...  1394 

CASTILE.                  Innocent  VII. 

...  1401 

1  Robert,  or  Rupert...  x400 

jGregory  XII. 

1406-1415 

1 

Ferdinand  V 1474   <  Alexander  V. .. 

...  1409 

!  Sigtsmnnd      Uio 

(Marries  Isabella  of  Cas-    (John  XXIII. 

1410-1415 

I 

tile,  1479,  and  unites     Martin  V. 

...  1417 

Albert  II 1438 

Cartile  and  Anrapon.)     Kageniu»  IV. .. 

...  1431 

Frederick  III.       ...  1440 

Philip  1 1504  '  Nicholas  V.     .. 

.     ...  1447 

Culi.\tusin.  .. 

...  1455 

Plus  11 

.     ...  1468 
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TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTEMPORARY 


nroxjon). 


Edward  v. 
Rtchaid  III. 
Henry  VU. 

Henry  VIIL 

Edward  VI. 

Mary 

Elisabeth 


Jamail. 


,  14S3 

,  1483 

.  1486 

,  1509 

,  IMT 

,  1663 

,  1568 


Charles  1 1625 

Commonwealth  1649 

Charles  IT 1649 

(Restored  1660.) 


Jarn-''^  U 1685 

Win: ...»  -nd  Mary  ...  1689 
William  111.  (alone)    1694 

Anne 1T92 

George  1 1»14 

George  II 1727 


SCOTLAKO. 


James  IV. 


1513 
1542 


James  VI 1567 

(Unites  the  crowns 
on  the  death  of 
EUiabeth,  1603.) 


RUSSIA. 

Emperortfrom  Peter 
The  Great. 


F9AHCB. 


Charles  VIII 1483 

Louis  XII 1498 


George  IIL 


...  1760 


George  IV 1820 

William  IV 1830 


Victoria  L 


,  1837 


Peter  the  Great 

...  1689 

Catherine  I.    ... 

...  1725 

Peter  II 

...  1727 

Anne       

...  1730 

Ivan  yi 

...  1740 

Elisabeth 

...  1741 

Peter  III. 

...  1762 

Catherine  n.  ... 

...  1762  1 

Paul 

...  1796 

Alexander  I.  ... 

...  1801 

Nicholas 

...  1825 

Alexander  II. 

...  1856 

Francis  I. 
Henry  II. 

FrandsIT. 

Charles  IX. 

Henry  III. 

I  Henry  IV. 

I  Louis  XIII. 


I  Louis  XIV. 
Louis  XV. 


...  1515 

...  1547  I 

...  1559 

...  1660 

...  1674 

...  1589 


1619 


...  1715 
1774 


\ 


Louis  XVI 

(Beheaded,  1793) 

(T/)uU  XVII.,  n<minal. 
Died  in  prison  1795, 
aged  10.) 

Republic 1792 

Napoleon  I.  emperor  1801 

abdicated       ...  1814 

(Napoleon  II.  nominal) 


PRUSSIA. 

i^rom  the  StUMitkment 

qf  the  Kingdom. 

Frederick  1 1701 

Frederick  WllUam  I.  1713 
Frederick    II.    (the 

Great) 1740 

Frederick  William  IL 1 786 
Frederick  WllliamU  1.1797 
FrvderickWilllamIV.1840 

(Proclaimed  German 
emperor,  1871) 


I  Louis  XVIIL ... 


1814 


Charles  X 1824 

Louis  Philippe      ...  1830 


Republic 

Napoleon    III. 

emperor 

Republic 

M.  Thiera,  president  1871 
Marshal  Macmahon, 

president     ...  1873 

M.  Orevy,  presidrat   1878 


1848 


1853 
1870 


LIST  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY 


1533.  Thomas  Cranmer.  Burnt  at  Oxford 

Mar.  21.  1556. 
1556.  Reginald  Pole,  cardinal.    Ob.  Nov. 

17,  1558. 
1559.  Mattbew  Parker.  Ob.  May  17, 1575. 
1576.  KdroundOrindal.    Translated  fh>m 

York.    Ob.  July  6,  1583. 
1583.  John  Whitgirt.      Translated  fVom 

Worcester.    Ob.  Feb.  29,  1604. 
1604.  Richard  Bancroft    Translated  from 

London.    Ob.  Nov.  2.  1610. 
1611.  Oeorfft  Abbot.     Translated   tnta 

l.ondon.    Oh.  Aug.  4.  1633. 


1633.  William  Laud.    Translated  ftom 

Ix>ndon.   Beheaded  Jan.  10, 1645. 

The  see  vacant  14  vears. 
1600.  William  Juxon.    Translated  tnm 

Tendon.    Ob.  June  4,  1663. 
1663.  Gilbert  Sheldon.    Translated  ttom 

liondon.    Ob.  Nov.  0,  1677. 
1 678.  William  Sancroft.  Deprived  Feb.  1, 

1691.     Ob.  Nov.  24,  1693. 
1691.  John  Tillotson.  Ob.  Nov.  22, 1694. 
1695.  Thomas  Tenison.  Translated  ftom 

Lincoln.    Ob.  Dec.  14, 1715. 
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GSBMAJrr,  AXD  EMrSBOBS. 


MaximUian  I. 
ChM-les  y. 


Ferdinand  I.  ... 
Maximilian  U. 
KudolfU.       ... 


...  1493 
...  1519 


...  IMS 
...  IMi 
...  U7« 


Ferdinand  II. . 
Ferdinand  III. 
Leopold  I. 
Joeeph  I. 
Charles  TI.     . 
Charles  VII.  . 
Francis  I. 
Joeeph  II.       . 
Uopold  II.     ., 
Francis  II. 
(iSW   qf 

Boman 

1806.) 

William  I. 

emperor 


the    Holy 
£mjHre, 

Oennan 


,  1612 
1619 
1637 
1658 
1T06 

mi 

1742 
1746 
1765 
1790 
1792 


1871 


ADSTRIA. 

Francis  I.  (the  pre- 
ceding Francis  II.)  1804 

Ferdinand       1836 

Francis  Joseph      ...  1848 


Spaih. 


The  United  Kingdom  of 
Spain, 


Ferdinand  T 

Charles  I 

(The     enoperor 
Charles  VT) 


1612 
1516 


Philip  II 1656 

Philip  UI 1698 


Philip  IT. 

Charles  II. 
PhiUpV.... 


Ferdinand  VI. 
Charles  III.  ., 
Charles  IV.     . 


,..  1621 


...  1665 
...  1700 


...  1746 
...  1759 

...  1788 


Ferdinand  VII.  pr...  1608 

(Joseph  Bonaparte.) 

Ferdinand  restored  1814 

IsabelUII 1833 

RepubUo 1868 

AmadeuB,  king      ...  1870 

(Abdicated  1873) 

Federal  Republic  ...  1873 

Alfonso  Xll,  king  1874 


Bores. 


Paul  II 

...  1464 

SIxtusIV. 

...  1471 

Innocent  VIII. 

...  1484 

Alexander  VI. 

...  1492 

Pins  III 

...  1503 

Julius  II 

...  1503 

LeoX 

...  1513 

Adrian  VI.       ... 

...  1622 

Clement  VII.    ... 

...  1523 

Panllll 

...  1534 

Julias  in. 

...  1550 

MaxcellnsII.    ... 

...  1555 

Paul  IV 

...  1555 

Plus  IV.    ... 

...  1659 

Plus  V 

...  1566 

Gregory  XIIL  ... 
SixtusV 

...  1572 

...  1585 

Lrban  VII.       ... 

...  1690 

Gregory  XIV.  .. 

...  1690 

Innocent  IX.    ... 

...  1591 

Clement  VIII.  ... 

...  1592 

Leo  XI 

...  1605 

PaulV 

...  1605 

Gregory  XV.    ... 

...  1621 

Urban  VIIL     ... 

...  1623 

Innocent  X. 

...  1644 

Alexander  VII. 

...  1655 

Clement  IX.      ... 

...  1667 

Clement  X. 

...  1670 

Innocent  XI.     ... 

...  1676 

Alexander  VIII. 

...  1689 

Innocent  XII.  ... 

...  1691 

Clement  XI.      ... 

...  1700 

Innocent  XIII. 

...  1721 

Benedict  XHI.  ... 

...  1724 

Clement  XII.    ... 

...  1730 

Benedict  XIV.  ... 

...  1740 

Clement  XIII.  ... 

..    1758 

Clement  XIV.  ... 

...  1769 

Pius  VI 

...  1775 

PinsVIL  ..:    ... 

..    1800 

Leo  XII 

...  1823 

Pius  VIII 

...  1829 

Gregory  XVI.  ... 
Pius  IX 

...  1831 
...  1846 

Leo  XIII 

...  1878 

FROM  THE  TIME  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 


1716.  William  Wake.     Translated  fh>m 

Lincoln.      Ob.  Jan.  24, 1737. 
1737.  John    Potter.      Translated    from 

Oxlbrd.    Ob.  Oct.  10,  1747. 
1747.  Thomas  Herring.  Translated  fh>m 

York.    Ob.  Mar.  13.  1757. 

1757.  Matthew  Button.  Translated  from 

Oxford.    Ob.  Mar.  19.  1758. 

1758.  Thomas  Seeker.    Translated  from 

Oxford.    Ob.  Aug.  a.  1768. 
1768.  Frederick  ComwalUs.   Translated 
from  Lichfield  and  GoTentry.  Ob. 
Mar.  19, 1783. 


1783.  John  Moore.  Translated  from 
Bangor.    Ob.  Jan.  18.  1805. 

1806.  Charles  Manners  Sutton.  Trans- 
lated from  Norwich.  Ob.  July  21, 
1828. 

1828.  William  Howley.  Translated  from 
London.    Ob.  Feb.  11, 1848. 

1848.  John  Bird  Sumner.  Translated 
from  Chester.    Ob.  Sept.  6, 1862. 

1862.  Charles  Thofmas  Longley.  Trans- 
lated ihNn  York.  Ob.  Oct.  27. 1868. 

1868.  Archibald  Campbell  Tait.  Trans- 
lated from  London. 


GENEALOGICAL  TABLES. 


AA  BSSOXHT  01  TICIOBIA   I.  nOX  KBXBIL 

1.  EoBSRT.  2.  Ethslwult.  3.  Alvbed  trb  Gsbat.  4.  Edward  thb  Kldol 
S.  Edmund.  6.  Edoae.  7.  Ethblrkd.  8.  Eomukd  Ikoksidb.  9.  Edward  (not  a 
king.  10.  Marnret,  wife  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland.  11.  Matilda,  wife  of 
Hbvrt  I.  la.  Matilda  or  Maud,  cmpreas  In  Ctermaay,  and  wife  of  Oeoifrey 
of  AaJoo-  13-  Heket  II.  14.  JoBX.  15.  Hexet  III.  16.  Edward  L  17.  £»- 
WAED  II.    18.  Edwaed  III. 

I 

19.  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence.  Edmimd,  John  of  Gaunt,* 

duke  of  York.  dtike  of  Ijancaaier. 


90.  FhlUppa. 
m.  Edward  MorUmer,  earl  of  March. 

n.  Boffer  Mortimer,  earl  of  March. 


m.  Catherine  Swynford 
(iBBue  afterwards  legttlHiated) 

John  Beaufort* 
earl  uf  Sumerwt. 


2S.  Anne  Mortimer,    sa    Richard,  earl  of 

I                               Cambridge.  .I»hn  Beaufort, 

I I  dukeofSomeraet 

I                '  I 

23.  Richard,  Margaret, 

duke  of  York.  m.  Edmund  Tudor, 

I  earl  of  Richmond. 
S4.  Edward  IV. 

26.  Elbabeth.  Hexet  VII. 

'— i ' 

JameilY.  of  Scotland.     »     26.  Margaret       »       Archibald  DotigU% 
I  TiMlor.  I  earlofAngw. 

27.  Jamie  Y.  of  Scotland.      Margaret  Douglas. 

I  m.  earl  of  Lenox. 

28.  Maet,  queen  of  Scota.    =    Lord  Daml^. 

99.  Jamxe  VL  of  Scotland,  and  I.  of  EagUnd. 

30.  Elisabeth,  m.  Freoerick,  elector  palatine. 

81.  Sophia,  m,  Emeot  Augustus  of  Brunswick,  elector  of  Baauffti, 

32.  George  I. 

33.  GzoegeII. 

M.  Frederick  prince  of  Wales. 

36.  GsoEax  IIL 

M.  Edward,  duke  of  Kent. 

37.  Victoria. 
•  John  of  GEunt  was  older  fhan  Edmund,  but  the  latter  is  placed  before  htm  for 
qrpograpnical  oonvenlenoa. 
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A.— OXHIAIOOIOAL  TABLE  07  THS  E0IT8S  OY  OBBDIC. 

*^*  The  numbers  mark  the  successum  of  the  kings  before  the  Conquest. 

Cksdic,  the  ancestor  of  the  kings  of  England  of  the  Saxon  line,  founded  the  king- 
dom of  Wessex  a.d.  619.  Cerdic  died  in  S34;  and  fh>m  him  Egbert,  the  first  king 
of  England,  is  descended  as  follows :— 1.  Cynric,  king  of  Wessex  (r.  534-560).  2. 
Geawlin,  king  of  Wessex  (r.  660-591}.  3.  Cuthwine.  4.  Cutha.  6.  Ceolwald.  6. 
Oenred.  7.  Ingild.  8.  Eoppa.  9.  Eaa.  10.  Ealhmand,  king  of  Kent,  whose  son 
Egbert  was  elected  to  succeed  Bribtric  in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  a.d.  800.  The 
line  then  pntcaeds  as  follows  :— 

1.  EGBERT, 

r.  800-136. 
m.  lUedborh. 

2.  ETHELWULF, 

r.  836-868. 

m.  (1)  Osbuxb. 

(2)  Judith. 

AtbelstaiM  3.  ETHELBALD,  4.  ETHELBERT,   6.  ETHELBED  I..   6.  ALFRED 


(k.of8.£.of       r.  868-860.  V.  860-866.  r.  866-871.  r.  871-901 

I                m.Ealh( 
Ethelwold,  d.  905. ^| 


Eng.\d.864.  i  m.Ealhswitb. 

"""-^-lid,  d.  f-^' 


T.  EDWARD  the  ELDER,  6  other  chUdren 

r.  901-926. 
m.  (1)  Ecgwyn.    (2)  Elfleda. .  ^3)  Edgira. 
1^  his  three  marriages  Edward  left  15  children,  by  S  Of  whom  he  was  succeeded. 

L 

a.  ATHELSTANE      9.  EDMUND        10.  EDRED 
(by  Ecgwyn),  (by  Bdgiva),         (byEdgiva), 

r.  W5-940.  r.  940-946.  r.  946-955. 

m.  (I)  Elfiva. 
(2)  Ethellieda. 


11 .  EDWT.                        Ethellieda  ■■  n.  EDGAR  «=  EUHde. 
r.  965.958. I      r.  958-976.     | 

15.  EDWARD  the  MARTYR.  .,.„^L-tv^       «_.        -« 

r.  975-979.                Elfleda  ==  14.  ETHELRED II. »  Emma  of  Normandy. 
I  r.  979-1016.  I 

15.  EDMUND  IRONSIDE,  Alfired,  19.  EDWARD  the  CONFESSOR, 

p.  April  to  Nov.  1016.  k.l036.  '•  ^%?iSf*' 

m.Algitha.  m.Bdglth 

Edmond.  Edward  =»  Agatha* 

d. 1507. I 


Edgar  itheling  Jfargaret.  Christtaa 

(in  whom  the        m.  Malcolm,  k.      (a  nun> 
maleSaxoD  of  Scotland, 

line  became  I 

extinct).  Matilda, 

m.  Hrvrt  I.,  k.  of  England 
(thus  uniting  the  Saxon  and  Norman  UMi^ 
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B.— GXHZALOOT  07  THE  AVOLO-BAEISH  KIVGS  OV  VSBLkMlk 

*  ^  Ths  nvmbora  wMrk  the  wcccssion  of  the  kings  be/ore  tJi6  Conqueat, 

Banld  KuU&d  (Bluetooth), 
d.  •8ft. 

8w«7n  TVe«K)iDg  (ForkbeardY 
d.  10  U. 

]6.  CAyVTE  :«■  Emma,  widow  of  EUielred. 
(Dleglttrnftto.)  r.  1Q16-1035.   I 


r 


Sweyn        17.  HAROLD  BAREFOOT,         18.  HARDICANUTE,         Gimh 
:1c.  cf  Norway^  r.  1039-1040.  r.  1040-1043 

d.  103*.  (on  hia  death  the  Saxon  lioe  waa* 

restored  in  Edward  the  Ooafeeeor). 


0.->7AMZLT  07  SABI  OOBVOT. 

(JSee  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest^  toI.  ii.,  App.  F.,  p.  552.) 

*^*  The  number  (20)  belongs  to  the  euccessum.  of  the  kings  before  the 
Conquest. 

Godwin  ^  Oytlia  (m.  iOlO). 
d.  1063.    I  •• 

(a)  SoKS. 

Swajn.         20l  RAROLDn.,*  Toetlg,  Gnrth,          LeofUne         JExku 

king  and  killed  k.  1066.  k.  1066.           k.  1066.      (donbtftil) 

1066.  atSUmford        ^* v ^ 

n.£aldg7th.  Bridge.                  atHastinga. 

Cb)  DATaBTXSS. 

I 

Eadcrth  (Edith)i  Gunhild.  Elgira 

m.  EnwAftD  tho  (doaDtftil> 

C0XPB880m. 


V  For  the  cihildren  of  Harold,  aeo  Freeman.  Gorman  Cangtiesi,  voL  iiL,  App.  R., 
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D^THS  HOBMAH  UHX. 


Bolf  «r  RoUo  the  Gaajgnr,  dake  of  the  NonaiM^ 
911-927. 


WUllMB  Longsword  (Longae-Me), 
927-943. 


Rkfaftrd  L  the  Fearleas  (8aiis-peiir\ 
943-996. 


Rietaard  II.  the  Good  (le  Baa), 
996-1026* 


X^nia. 

n.(l)£thelred. 

(3)  Canute. 


Richard  nt, 
1096-1038. 


Bobvt  I.  the  Magnificent  or  the  DeTlU 
1028-1036. 


WILLI  AM  I.  the  ConqaeroT 

(by  ArletU). 

b.  1027;  d.  Sept.  7,  1067. 

m.  Matilda,  d.  of  Baldwin, . 

count  of  Flanden. 


Robert  H., 
duke  of 

*(onnandy, 
d.  1134. 


WUtiam. 
d.1128. 


RIcbaid, 
d.  young. 


vrnxiAM  n. 

(Ruftis), 

d.  Aug.  2, 

1100. 


HENRY  I., 
d.  Dec.  1. 1136. 
m.  (I)  Matilda  of  Scotland ; 
^  Adelisaof  Louvain 
whom,  no  children). 


6  dangntere. 

OfwhomAdela, 

the  fourth,  m. 

Stephen,  count 

uf  Blots. 

I 


WUliam,  Mafllda,  Robert  Several  other 

d.  1120.  m.  Cl)  Henry  v.  (by  a  concubine)*     illegitimate 

m.  Matilda,  d.  n:       of  Germany.    '         d.  1147.  ohUdren. 

Fulkof  Aqjoii.  (2^  GeoAvy  of  Anjou. 
d.  1167. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES. 


Note  I.,  page  234. 

America  first  appears  m  the  history  of  England  at  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  When  Columbus,  disappointed,  was  about 
to  leave  Portugal  for  Spain,  he  sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to 
ask  assistance  of  the  British  monarch,  Henry  VII.  The  applica- 
tion was  not  made  until  several  years  had  elapsed ;  and  when 
Henry  sent  Bartholomew  to  invite  bis  brother  to  England,  Chris- 
topher had  returned  from  his  brilliant  first  voynge  of  discovery. 
King  Henry,  early  in  1498,  gave  Sebastian  Cabot,  one  of  His  sub- 
jects, a  commission  to  go  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  furnish- 
ed two  small  vessels  for  the  purpose.  Cal>ot  first  saw  the  North 
American  continent  at  Labrador  in  June,  1498.  Columbus  dis- 
covered the  South  American  continent  a  few  weeks  later.  To 
England  belongs  the  honour  of  fumisliing  the  first  discoverer  of 
the  North  American  continent. 

.Note  II.,  page  316. 

Some  Huguenots,  returning  to  France  from  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina  in  a  small  brigantine,werc  rescued  from  their  capsized 
vessel  fioating  near  the  English  shores.  They  were  nearly  starved. 
Taken  before  queen  Elizabeth,  they  gave  such  an  account  of  the 
beautiful  country  they  had  left  that  an  intense  desire  was  created 
among  the  English  to  colonize  that  region.  In  1584,  the  queen 
gave  Walter  Kaleigh  a  commission  to  send  an  expedition  to 
America.  Two  ships,  fitted  out  by  him,  sailed  for  the  pleasant 
region  described  by  the  wrecked  Huguenots.  They  touched  land 
a  little  farther  north,  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  The  com- 
manders of  the  two  vessels,  on  returning  to  England,  gave  glow- 
ing accounts  of  the  beauty  of  the  region  they  had  visited.  Ra- 
leigh afterwards  attempted  to  colonize  the  country,  which  was 
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called  YiBGiiSiA.    He  neyer  saw  North  America  himself.    This 
was  the  first  attempt  at  £nglish  colonization  in  America. 

Note  III.,  page  354. 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  the- river  Powhatan,  in  Virginia,  where, 
the  English  adyenturei*s  planted  a  settlement  in  the  spring  of 
1607,  and  not  *'  in  the  bay  of  Chesapeake,^'  as  mentioned  in  the 
text.  They  named  the  river  James,  in  honour  of  the  king  of 
England,  and  their  settlement  they  named  James  Town.  This 
was-  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  made  in  America. 
It  was  more  than  50  miles  from  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake 
Bay.  No  vestige  of  that  first  capital  of  Virginia  now  remains, 
excepting  the  rains  of  the  tower  of  the  first  substantial  church 
built -there.  In  1618,  a  bond  of  friendship  between  tho  Indian 
emperor  Powhatan  and  the  Englbh  settlement  at  James  Town 
was  made  by  the  marriage  of  the  dusky  ruler's  daughter  Poca- 
hontas to  John  Rolfe,  one  of  the  settlers.  They  became  the  an* 
cestors  of  some  families  distinguished  in  Virginia  society.  It  was 
at  James  Town,. twelve  years  after  the  settlement  was  planted,  that 
the -first  representative  government  in  America  was  established. 

Note  IV.,  page  856. 

An  important  event  in  English  history  occnrrcd  in  America  in 
1620.  A  congregation  of  nonconformists,  who  had  fled  to  Hoi' 
land  from  persecution  in  England,  had  been  formed  at  Leyden 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  John  Hobinson.  They  were  loyal 
Englishmen,  and  desired  to  live  under  English  rule  if  they 
could  have  fi'eedom*in  their  method  of  divine  worship.  They 
made  arrangements  with  the  Pljrmouth  Company,  to  whom  king 
James  had  granted  a  large  domain  in  America,  to  make  a  set- 
tlement there.  In'  the  fall  of  1620,  a  company  of  101  persons 
sailed  from  England  for  America  under  the  charge  of  elder 
William-Brewster,- a  coadjutor  of  Robinson  in  Holland.  They 
came  in  the  Mayfinmer^  and  late  in  December  landed  near  Cape 
Cod,  and  there  began  a  settlement,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  New  Plymonth.  Before  landing,  a  compact  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  civil  government  was  drawn  up,  and  on  the  lid 
nf  the  chest  of  elder  Brewster,  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayfiowr^  it 
was  signed  by  the  men  of  the  little  company  of  ^'  Pilgrims,"  as 
they  called  themselves.  They  chose  John  Carver  to  be  their 
governor,  and  thus  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  state  in  the 
region  which  captain  Smith,  the  real  founder  of  Virginia,  had 
explored  and  named  New  England. 
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Note  v.,  page  bVL 

Another  important  event  in  English  history  occurred  in  Amer- 
ica 12  or  15  years  after  the  "Pilgrim"  immigration.  King 
James  persecuted  the  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  the  non-con- 
fonnists  in  England.  George  Calvert,  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  crown 
officer,  and  a  court  favourite,  desirous  to  have  an  asylum  for 
his  coreligionists,  sought  a  grant  of  a  domain  in  America  from 
Charles  I.,  the  son  and  heir  of  James.  Calvert  had  been  cre- 
ated lord  Baltimore  by  James.  Ho  died  before  a  charter  was 
obtained ;  but  Charles  gave  one  to  his  son  and  successor^ccil 
Calvert.  The  domain  v>bs  in  the  region  of  Chesapeake  Ba^and 
was  named  Maryland,  in  honour  of  Charleses  queen,  Henrietta 
Mary.  Late  in  1638,  lord  Baltimore  sent  his  brother,  Leonard 
Calvert,  with  about  800  persons,  to  make  a  settlement  in  Mary- 
land. They  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1634;  and,  at  a  place 
which  they  named  St.  Mary,  they  began  a  settlement,  and  found- 
ed the  colony  of  Maryland.  Although  a  larger  proportion  of 
immigrants  were  Protestants,  it  was  essentially  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic colony,  the  first  that  ever  came  to  America  from  England. 
The  ruling  class,  from  governor  down,  were  Roman  Catholics. 
The  colony  was  composed,  lord  Baltimore  wrote  to  Wentworth, 
of  <*  very  near  20  gentlemen  of  very  good  fashion,  and  300  lii- 
bouring  men,"  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  supremacy  before 
leaving  England,  and  were,  of  course,  Protestants. 

Note  VI.,  page  461. 

(Governor  Berkeley  of  Virginia  was  a  stannch  loyalist,  and 
ruled  the  colony  under  a  commission  sent  to  him  from  prince 
Charles,  the  decapitated  king's  heir,  who  was  an  exile  from 
England  in  Breda.  The  Republican  parliament  of  England  was 
offended  by  this  persistent  attachment  of  Virginia  to  royalty, 
and,  early  in  the  spring  of  1652,  sent  sir  Qeorge  Ayscue  with  a 
powerful  fleet  to  reduce  the  Virginians  to  submission.  Mean- 
while Berkeley  and  the  Cavalier,  or  Royalist,  party  in  Viiginia, 
had  resolved  not  to  submit,  and  had  sent  a  messenger  to  Breda 
to  invite  prince  Charles  to  come  over  and  be  their  king.  He 
was  preparing  to  come,  when  affairs  took  a  torn  in  England 
which  foreshadowed  a  speedy  restoration  of  monarchy  there. 
When  the  prince  ascended  the  throne  as  Charles  IL,  he  did  not 
forget  the  loyalty  of  the  Virginiansw  He  caused  the  arms  of  that 
province  to  be  quartered  with  those  of  England,  ScotlaBd^  and 
Ireland,  as  an  independent  member  of  the  empire.    From  this 
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circnmstance,  Virginia  acquired  the  title  of  *^  The  Old  Dbminion/' 
Coins  with  these  quarterings  were  struck  as  late  as  1773. 

Note  VII.,  page  469. 
England  claimed  the  territory  in  America  occupied  by  the 
Dutch,  and  named  by  them  New  Nctherland,  as  a  part  of  her 
domain,  the  right  to  which  the  Hollanders  disputed,  because  the 
river  upon  which  a  larger  portion  of  the  territory  lay  was  dis- 
covered by  Henry  Hudson  when  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch. 
The  latter  had  built  a  flourishing  commercial  station  at  the 
mouth  of  the  stream,  which  was  named  Hudson's  River,  in  honour 
of  its  discoverer.  In  1664,  king  Charles  gave  the  domain  of 
New  Nctherland  to  his  brother  James,  duke  of  York,  and  the 
saine  year  a  land  and  naval  force  captured  New  Amsterdam,  the 
name  of  the  commercial  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
commander  of  the  expedition  took  possession  of  the  town  and 
the  whole  territory,  and  the  name  of  each  was  changed  to  New- 
York.  After  a  brief  season  of  repossession  by  the  Dutch,  New 
Netherland  passed  into  the  permanent  control  of  the  English, 
and  has  ever  since  been  called  New  York,  in  honour  of  the  duke. 

Note  VIII.,  pngc  487 

Late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  William  Penn,  a  son  of  ad- 
miral Penn,  a  favourite  of  king  Charles  II.,  procured  from  that 
monarch  a  charter  for  a  province  in  America.  This  son  had  be- 
come a  member  of  the  despised  and  persecuted  sect  called  Quak- 
ers, but  the  friendship  which  Charles  felt  for  the  father  was  ex- 
tended to  William,  and  he  gave  him  a  charter  for  a  province,  ly- 
ing mostly  on  the  Delaware  River.  Tlie  considei-ation  was  the 
relinquishment  of  claims  to  a  debt  of  $80,000,  due  from  the  crown 
to  Penn^s  fsither.  The  charter  was  given  in  1681.  Penn  proposed 
to  call  the  domain  "  New  Wales."  The  king's  Welsh  secretary 
objected.  Then  he  suggested  "Sylvania" — wooded  country. 
Against  the  wishes  of  Penn,  the  king  caused  his  name  to  be  pre- 
fixed to  the  last  title  suggested  by  the  proprietary,  and  it  was 
named  in  the  charter  'PEJXnem.yxsiA,  Penn  came  to  America  in.- 
1782,  and  laid  out  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  colony  pros- 
pered from  the  beginning,  for  it  was  founded  upon  justice. 

Nolc  IX.,  pnge516. 

The  revolution  in  England  (1688-89)  had  a  powerful  and  sal- 
utary effect  upon  the  English- American  colonies.  While  in  Eng- 
land the  religious  aspect  of  the  movement  in  the  change  of  dynns- 
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ties  was  conspicuous,  in  the  American  proTinces  the  change  wav 
marked  by  a  rapid  development  of  democratic  ideas  and  prin< 
ciples.  Connecticut  resumed  its  ancient  charter,  of  which  it  had 
been  deprived,  and  Andros,  who  was  arbitrary  governor  of  all 
New  England,  was  driven  from  Boston,  when  local  self-govern- 
ment was  established  in  Massachusetts.  In  New  York  the  dem- 
ocratic element,  in  the  absence  of  a  royal  governor,  became  po- 
litically dominant  for  a  wliile.  Wlien  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  kj^ycame,  Jacob  Leisler,  who  had  been  chosen  ruler  by  the 
people,  was  hanged,  and  his  estates  were  confiscated ;  but  democ- 
racy had  taken  too  firm  root  to  be  eradicated.  From  that  m<y 
ment  it  grew,  and  bore  abundant  fruit  The  spirit  of  lil)erty, 
fostered  by  the  results  of  the  revolution  in  England  in  1688, 
ruled  the  colonies  until  1776,  when  they  declared  their  indepen- 
dence of  the  British  crown.  Their  triumph  was  made  complete 
by  the  terms  of  peace  in  1788,  which  decreed  the  dismembeimeni 
of  the  British  empire. 

Note  X.»  page  528. 

In  the  revolution  in  England  in  1688,  king  James  n.  was 
driven  from  the  throne,  and  took  refuge  with  his  kinsman  and 
coreligionist,  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  Tlie  latter  espoused  his 
cause,  and  war  ensued  between  the  two  countries.  William  of 
Holland,  husband  of  Jameses  daughter  Mary,  then  reigned  in 
England  jointly  with  his  wife.  In  this  war  the  English  and 
French  colonists  in  America  became  involved,  and  the  opera- 
tions were  important  events  in  English  histoiy.  It  is  known  in 
American  history  as  "  King  William^s  War."  The  French  were 
usually  joined  by  their  Indian  allies  in  ezjjeditions  against  the 
English  frontiers.  In  1690,  French  and  Indians  penetrated  New* 
York  almost  to  Albany,  destroying  Schenectady  by  fire,  and  mas- 
sacring many  of  its  inhabitants.  They  desolated  the  New  Eng- 
land frontiers.  The  people  of  that  r^on  and  of  New  York 
joined  in  a  laud  and  naval  expedition  against  Canada,  but  fiuled« 
The  English  colonies  suffered  much  during  that  war,  which  was 
ended  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697. 

Note  XL,  page  541. 

King  William  and  queen' Mary  being  both  dead,  the  princess 
Ann6,  Mary^s  sister,  by  the  Act  of  Settlement  became  queen  in 
1702.  The  dethroned  James  died  the  previous  year.  The  king 
of  France  having,  acknowledged  Jameses  son  as  rightful,  king 
of- England,. war  was  renewed*  between  the  two  counties,  aiid^ 
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their  respcctlTe  colonies  in  America  were  involved  in  it.  That 
conflict  was  known  in  America  as  ^^  Queen  Ann^^s  War/^  In  this 
war  New  England  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  incursions  of 
French  and  Indians  along  its  frontiers.  An  expedition  sailed 
from  Boston  in  1710,  and,  assisted  by  a  fleet  from  England,  cap- 
tured a  portion  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  following  year  7000 
land  troops  and  a  powerful  English  fleet  started  for  Quebec; 
jut  disaster  in  a  storm  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
caused  the  loss  of  eight  ships  and  1000  men,  and  the  expedition 
was  abandoned.  Peace  was  secured  by  a  treaty  at  Utrecht  in 
1713.  For  30  years  afterwards  the  New  England  colonies  en- 
joyed quiet. 

Note  XII.,  page  588.  ^ 

In  the  war  between  England  and  France  in  1744,  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  of  the  two  countries  again  became  involved.  This 
conflict  is  known  in  American  history  as  "  King  George's  War," 
George  II.  then  being  on  the  throne  of  England.  The  French 
had  a  strong  fort  at  Louisburg,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  east- 
ward of  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  spring  of  1745,  a  provincial  army 
sailed  from  Boston,  and  were  joined  by  an  English  fleet,  under 
admiral  WuiTen,  from  the  West  Indies.  They  besieged  the  for- 
tress and  town  of  Louisburg,  both  of  which  surrendered  to  the 
English  a  month  after  the  first  attack.  The  following  year  a 
powerful  French  fleet,  commanded  by  the  duke  d'Anville,  was 
sent  to  recapture  Louisburg.  The  fleet  bore  a  large  land  force. 
Storms  wrecked  many  of  the  vessels,  and  disease  swept  away 
many  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  expedition  was  a  failure. 
Peace  ensued  in  1748,  by  a  treaty  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  By  that 
treaty  Louisburg  was  restored  to  the  French. 

Note  XIII.,  page  597. 

After  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  circumstances  made  the 
English  colonies  in  America  anxious  to  form  a  general  political 
union.  It  had  been  attempted  by  the  New  England  colonies. 
The  principal  causes  which  produced  this  desire  now  were  the 
enci*oachments  of  the  British  government  upon  the  liberties  of 
the  colonies  in  the  form  of  navigation  acts  and  other  restrictive 
measures,  and  the  increasing  rapacity  of  the  royal  governors.  In 
the  wars  they  had  lately  passed  through,  the  colonists  had  dis- 
covered their  strength.  In  1754,  a  colonial  convention  of  dele- 
gates was  held  at  Albany,  at  which  Dr.  Franklin  submitted  a 
plan  for  union,  similar  in  its  general  features  to  our  national' 
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Constitution.  It  was  adopted  by  the  convention  &ud  submitted 
to  the  colonial  assemblies  and  tbe  British  cabinet.  It  was  reject- 
ed. The  former  thought  there  was  too  much  prerogatite  in  it ; 
and  the  Utter  discovered  too  much  demoeraey  in  it 

Notu  XIV.,  page  508. 

Hostilities  between  the  English  and  French  colonists  in  Amer- 
ica began  about  boundaries  in  1754.  The  French  traded  with 
the  Indians  in  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  from 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Mississippi  and  New  Orleans.  They  built  forts 
in  these  regions,  and  the  English  became  jealous  of  them,  be- 
cause, through  the  Jesuit  priests  and  the  more  intimate  social 
relations  with  the  Indians,  the  French  had  almost  unbounded  in- 
fluence over  fhe  barbarians.  The  English  and  French  claimed 
the  right  to  the  country  around  the  head-waters  of  the  Ohio 
River,  and  far  down  its  valley.  From  disputes  they  proceeded 
to  blows.  The  two  home  governments  soon  perceived  that  the 
struggle  must  be  a  strife  for  power  and  dominion  in  America; 
and  in  1756,  after  actual  war  had  been  going  on  between  the 
rival  colonists  for  nearly  a  year,  England  declared  war  against 
France.  It  was  a  severe  struggle  for  fhll  seven  years,  and  ended 
by  a  treaty  in  1763.  By  this  war  France  was  stripped  of  nearly 
all  its  domain  in  America.  Chiefly  through  the  prowess  of  the 
colonial  troops,  Canada  was  conquered,  and  with  it  fell  French 
power  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  along  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers ;  also  in 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Cape  Breton,  and  St.  John.  This 
conflict  is  called  in  American  history  the  '^French  and  Indian 
War ;"  in  Europe,  the  "  Seven  Years'  War." 

Note  XV.,  page  612. 

The  statement  that  Dr.  Franklin  *'  expected  little  else  than  ac- 
quiescence from  his  countrymen ''  is  an  error,  originating,  doubt- 
less, in  a  statement  made  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  dean  Tucker 
at  that  time.  Franklin  was  then  in  England,  acting  as  a  colo- 
nial agent  He  opposed  the  Stamp  Act  from  its  flrst  inception. 
When  it  was  made  a  law,  he  wrote  to  Charles  Thomson,  from 
London,  July  11,  1765,  "Depend  upon  it,  my  good  neighbour,  I 
took  every  step  in  my  power  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Stamp 
Act. .  .  .  The  sun  of  liberty  is  set;  the  Americans  must  light  the 
lamps  of  industry  and  economy."  When  asked  by  a  committee  of 
parliament  whether  the  Americans  would  pay  the  stamp-duty,  ho 
said,  emphatically,  "No,  never,  unless  compelled  by  force  of  arms.'* 
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Note  XVI.,  page  614. 

William  Pitt  (earl  of  Chatham)  was  the  chief  author  of  the 
bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  It  was  accompanied  iu  its 
passage  by  another  bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  which  was  call- 
ed the  Declaratory  Act,  for  it  declared  that  parliament  had  the 
light  "to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever"— the  vital 
point  at  issue  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  provinces. 
The  Americans,  jubilant  because  of  the  repeal,  overlooked,  for 
the  moment,  the  significance  of  the  Declaratory  Act.  In  their  ef- 
fusion of  gratitude,  an  equestrian  st^ituo  of  the  king  and  a  statue 
of  Pitt  were  voted  by  New-Yorkers.  A  statue  of  Pitt  was  also 
erected  at  Charleston.  But  there  were  sagacious  men,  like  Chris- 
topher Gadsden  of  South  Carolina,  who  shook  their  heads  in 
doubt  about  the  blessing.  Gadsden,  at  a  meeting  of  some  of  his 
political  friends,  warned  them  not  to  be  deceived  by  this  show 
of  justice.  "The  fangs  of  the  dragon  of  oppression,''  said  he, 
"  by  Pitt's  Declaratory  Act,  have  been  left  untouched."  The  fact 
was  soon  made  manifest  by  new  obnoxious  acts  of  parliament. 

Note  XVII.,  page  616. 

The  statement  in  the  middle  paragraph  on  this  page,  that "  it 
became  customary  to  strip  those  who  refused  to  enter  into  these 
[non-importation]  agreements,  and  to  cover  them  with  tar  and 
feathers,"  is  a  repetition  of  false  statements  made  l)y  the  crown 
officers  in  the  colonies  at  that  time.  There  are  very  few  well- 
attested  cases  of  that  mode  of  treatment  being  practised  during 
the  struggles  here  alluded  to,  and  these  were  inflicted  upon  per- 
sons guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  offences.  The  writer  has  never 
met  with  any  account  of  this  punishment  being  inflicted  upon 
persons  because  of  mere  difference  of  opinion,  as  in  the  case  of 
non-importation  agreements.  In  these  cases  there  was  social  oa^ 
tracism,  nothing  more. 

Note  XVIIL,  page  618. 

In  the  account  given  on  this  page  of  the  transmission  of  Hut- 
chinson's letters  to  Boston,  the  impression  is  left  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader  that  Dr.  Franklin  was  guilty  of  a  violation  of  his 
solemn  promise.  In  the  publication  of  the  letters,  Franklin  bad 
no  part.  When  he  sent  the  letters  to  Mr.  Cushing,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly, 
he  wrote  to  that  gentleman :  "I  am  not  at  liberty  to  make  the 
letters  public;  I  can  only  allow  them  to  be  seen  by  ymirdilf,  uy 
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the  other  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  by 
Messrs.  Bowdoin  and  Pitts  of  the  council,  and  Drs.  Chaunoey, 
Copper,  and  Winthrop,  witli  a  few  such  other  gentlemen  as  you 
may  think  fit  to  show  them  to.  After  being  some  months  in 
your  possession,  you  are  requested  to  return  them  to  me.'^ 
When,  afterwards,  the  committee  urged  the  necessity  of  being  al- 
lowed to  retain  copies,  Dr.  Franklin  replied,  "  I  have  permission 
to  let  the  originals  remain  with  you  as  long  as  you  may  think  it 
of  any  use.  I  am  allowed  to  say  that  they  may  be  shown  and 
read  to  whom  and  as  many  as  you  think  proper.'^  But  copying 
of  them  was  positively  forbidden. 

Not  long  afterwards  the  letters  were  read  to  the  Massachusetts 
Assembly  in  secret  session.  This  reading  was  soon  followed  by 
printed  copies  of  the  letters  in  pamphlet  form,  purporting  to  be 
'*  from  copies  recently  received  from  England.^'  By  whom  they 
were  copied  is  not  known.  Dr.  Franklin  had  no  hand  in  it. 
And  when  the  publication  appeared  in  England,  and  innocent 
persons  were  suffering  for  being  accused  of  sending  the  lettera  to 
America,  Franklin  at  once  published  a  card,  ia  which  he  said, 
**  I  alone  am  the  person  who  obtained  and  transmitted  to  Boston 
the  letters  in  question.**  He  was  promptly  dismissed  from  the 
office  of  colonial  postmaster-general. 

Note  XIX.,  page  618. 

It  was  in  this  congress  that  the  colonies,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, first  announced  their  determination  to  stand  by  each 
other  in  the  coming  struggle  in  the  following  resolution,  adopt- 
ed on  the  8th  of  October,  1774 : 

''  Bewlvedy  That  this  Congress  approve  the  opposition  of  tlie 
inhabitants  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  execution  of  the  late 
acts  of  pailiament ;  and  if  the  same  shall  be  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  execution  by  force,  in  such  case  all  America  ought 
to  support  them  in  their  opposition.** 

That  resolution  sounded  the  key-note  of  the  war  that  followed. 
It  was  the  first  planting  of  the  seed  of  our  Union. 

Note  XX.,  page  619. 

The  expression  "  militiamen,  part  of  their  nuun  army,**  gives 
an  erroneous  impression  of  tlie  military  situation.  The  only 
^^  main  army  **  then  existing  was  the  great  mass  of  the  masculine 
citizens  capable  of  beanng  arms,  who,  for  months,  had  been  tniin- 
ing  throughout  New  England,  in  every  neighbourhood,  to  be 
ceady  to  seize  their  muskets  at  a  minute*s  warning.    These  were 
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die  famous  ^*  minute  men  "  of  the  Revolution.  Those  on  Lf^ving- 
ton  Green  on  the  morning  of  April  19, 1775,  were  the  minute  men 
of  the  neighbonrhood. 

The  men  who  seized  the  forts  at  Ticonderoga  were  from  Con- 
necticut,  Western  Massachusetts,  and  the  New  Hampshire  Grants, 
afterwaids  Vermont,  the  whole  led  by  Ethan  Allen  of  the  latter 
region. 

The  "force  of  20,000  men"  was  not  raiied  in  New  England; 
it  was  the  spontaneous  gathering  there,  within  three  days,  of 
tiie  patriotic  people  from  the  hills  and  valleys  of  New  England 
when  they  lieard  of  the  affair  at  Lexington  and  Concord. 

Note  XXL,  paj;e620. 

The  British  troops  sailed  from  Boston  in  March,  but  did  not 
proceed  to  Staten  Island,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  New 
York,  untD  the  following  July. 

Note  XXII.,  pnge  C31. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  on  the  day  it 
was  adopted  by  every  member  who  voted  for  it.  The  voting  in 
the  congress  was  by  colonies,  and  majorities  were  not  of  iu< 
dividuals,  but  colonies.  There  was  a  division  among  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  two  of  the  colonies;  but  a  majority  of  the 
delegates  of  each  of  those  colonies  gave  their  votes  for  inde- 
pendence. So  it  was  tiiat  the  vote  was  unanimous,  every  colony 
voting  for  independence.  The  members  were  required  to  sign 
the  Declaration  as  an  evidence  of  their  concurrence.  This  was 
done  on  ordinary  paper.  It  was  afterwards  engrossed  on  parch- 
ment, and  was  again  signed  by  all  the  members  present.  This 
was  done,  by  54,  on  the  2d  of  August,  1776.  Two  othere,  not 
tlicn  present,  signed  it  afterwards. 

The  statement  at  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  page  (620)  con- 
cerning independence  needs  some  transpositions.  The  delay  in 
the  colonics  in  accepting  the  issue  concerning  independence 
mostly  preceded  the  action  in  congress  in  favour  of  the  measure. 
Paine's  '^  Common  Sense ''  appeared  at  about  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1776.  A  motion  was  made  in  June  declaring  the  colo- 
nies free  and  independent  states,  when  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draft  a  preamble  to  the  resolution,  in  which  the  rea- 
sons for  the  act  were  declared.  The  resolution  was  passed  on 
July  2,  and  the  declaration  on  July  4. 

Note  X2.III.,  page  621. 
Howe  landed  his  troops  on  the  western  end  of  Long  Island, 
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several  miles  from  Brooklyn.  The  battle  was  fought  near  that 
little  Tillage.  The  Americans  evacuated  Long  Island,  and  retired 
to  the  northern  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  on  which  the  city  of 
New  York  stands.  Howe's  army  crossed  oyer  to  that  island, 
several  miles  north  of  the  city.  The  American  army  retired  into 
New  Jersey,  after  fighting  the  British  at  White  Plains,  and  losing 
Fort  Wash] ngton  on  Manhattan  (or  York)  Island.  They  were  pur- 
sued by  Comwallis  to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  Soon  after- 
wards the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  occurred.  The  Brit- 
ish were  expelled  from  New  Jersey,  excepting  at  one  or  two 
points,  and  the  American  army  went  into  winter-quarters  at  Mor* 
ristown,  in  East  Jersey. 

Note  XXIV.,  page  6S2. 

Burgoyne  and  his  army  were  on  the  east  nde  of  the  Hudson 
River,  when  a  detachment  was  sent  to  Bennington,  85  miles 
eastward  of  that  stream.  None  of  Burgoyne's  army  had  yet 
crossed  the  Hudson. 

General  Gates  was  in  chief  command  of  the  American  army 
opposed  to  Burgoyne  from  the  middle  of  August,  and  he  be- 
haved so  timidly  that  at  the  second  battle  (October  7)  the  im- 
patient Arnold,  although  deprived  of  all  command  by  Gates, 
who  was  jealous  of  him,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  old  troops, 
and  by  his  skill  and  prowess  saved  the  Americans  from  defeat. 
But  for  Arnold,  no  doubt  the  British  army  would  have  so  scat- 
tered the  American  forces  in  the  battle  on  the  19th  of  September 
that  Burgoyne  would  have  easily  reached  Albany  a  rictor.  On 
that  occasion.  Gates  would  give  no  order,  and  seemed  disinclined 
to  fight  at  first.  The  chief  credit  of  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne  prob- 
ably belongs  to  Arnold. 

Note  XXV.,  page  625. 

John  Paul  Jones  entered  the  Firth  of  Forth  before  the  action 
with  the  SerapU.  In  that  battle  his  own  ship,  ftie  BonhtmifM 
Richard,  was  so  shattered  that  it  sank  soon  after  the  contest 
ceased,  and  Jones,  in  another  vessel,  sailed  for  Holland  with  his 
prizes.  ^ 

Note  XXVI.,  pages  028, 029. 

The  British  occupied  the  idand  of  Rhode  Island,  and,  in  the 
summer  of  1778,  general  Sullivan  led  a  considerable  foree  to  ex- 
pel them.  A  French  fleet,  under  admiral  D'£st«ing,  went  into 
Narraganset  Bay  to  assist  the  Americans.  A  British  fleet  appear- 
ed off  Newport;  and  D'Estaing  went  out  to  attack  it    Aftirious 
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storm  dispersed  and  greatly  damaged  both  fleets,  nvhen  D^Estaiog, 
instead  of  returning  to  help  Sallivan,  -went  to  Boston  to  have 
his  vessels  repaired.  The  French  were  not  "  blockaded  in  New- 
port harbour"  at  all.  Sullivan,  for  lack  of  co-operation  on  the 
(>ait  of  the  fleet,  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  was  not  the  **  last  action"  of  the 
Revolution ;  the  siege  of  York  Town  and  the  capture  of  Com- 
wa]lis  occurred  afterwards. 

The  chief  commander  of  the  French  allies  of  the  Americans 
in  the  siege  of  York  Town  was  lieutenant-general  count  de  Ro- 
chambean,  who  had  arrived  in  America  with  a  French  army  the 
previous  year.  St.  Simon  was  a  gallant  French  officer  who  came 
with  troops  from  the  West  Indies  in  the  vessels  t)f  De  Grasse. 
La  Fayette  was  an  officer  of  the  American  army  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Washington. 

Note  XXVII.,  pages  632, 633.     . 

A  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  November  80, 
1782 ;  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  not  signed  until  Sep- 
tember 8,  1788,  by  David  Hartley  on  the  part  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  by  Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  John  Jay  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  In  the  latter  treaty  the  articles  al- 
luded to  in  the  text  were  incorporated.  Although  Mr.  Adams 
was  treated  kindly  by  the  king,  his  ministers  treated  him  with  so 
much  indifference  as  an  American  ambassador  that  he  Anally 
left  England  in  disgust.  It  was  believed  in  Great  Britain  (and 
with  reason)  that  the  feeble  league  of  states  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  would  soon  dissolve  and  be  suppliants  for  i-e- 
admission  to  membership  in  the  British  empire.  The  British 
•^vemment  scornftilly  reiiised  to  enter  into  any  reciprocal  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  United  States,  or  to  send  a  resident 
minister  to  the  seat  of  our  general  government.  We  were  not  a 
nation ;  only  a  league  of  independent  states,  bound  by  a  tie  as 
impotent  as  a  rope  of  sand. 

Note  XXVIII.,  page  611. 

The  year  1789  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  annals  of  England, 
for  in  America  was  then  established  a  power  that  was  destined 
to  become  her  rival  for  the  mastery  of  the  seas  and  the  advan- 
tages of  the  world's  commerce.  The  league  of  states  had  been 
superseded  by  a  consolidated  national  government  under  an  ad- 
mirable constitution,  which  gave  it  wonderful  vitality.  It  was 
at  once  perceived  that  a  real  nation  "^bs  born,  and  that  It  wtis'the 
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child  of  the  will  of  the  people.  England  hastened  to  send  a  res* 
ident  minister  to  the  seat  of  our  national  goveniment,  oyer  which 
Washington  had  heen  called  to  preside.  The  constitution  had 
been  ratified  by  the  people  of  the  States  in  1788.  In  March,  1789, 
Congress  first  met  under  it,  and  on  the  80th  of  April  Washington 
was  inaugurated  President.  Other  European  powers  sent  am- 
bassadors, and  the  United  States  took  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
family  of  nations. 

Note  XXIX.,  page  661 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  flist  consul  of  France,  struck  a  severe 
blow  at  England's  supremacy  as  a  maritime  power  l»y  the  sale  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States  in  1808.  It  added  900,000  square 
miles  to  our  territory.  When  the  bargain  was  closed  by  an  Amer- 
ican minister  (Robert  R.  Lirlngston),  Bonaparte  said  to  him,  pro- 
phetically, "  This  accession  of  territory  strengthens  for  ever  the 
power  of  the  United  States ;  and  I  have  just  given  to  England  a 
maritime  rival  that  will,  sooner  or  later,  bumble  her  pride." 

Note  XXX.,  page  673. 

The  British,  by  "  Orders  in  Council,"  and  the  French,  by  "De- 
crees," concerning  blockades  of  ports,  etc.,  played  a  desperate 
game  with  the  world's  commerce  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  violated  the  rights  of  neutral  nations,  and  so  impu- 
dently defied  the  power  of  the  Americans  that  hostilities  were 
l)egun  by  the  United  States  against  the  French,  chiefly  on  the 
ocean.  The  conduct  of  British  cruisera  led  to  a  war  between  tlie 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  181^15.  To  depredation  on 
American  commerce  the  British  added  the  obnoxious  practice  of 
reclaiming  deserters  from  the  royal  navy  by  entering  American 
vessels,  searching  them,  and  carrying  away  deserters  found  in 
them,  in  defiance  of  remonstrances.  This  claimed  right  of  search 
and  impressment,  and  its  practical  operation,  produced  great 
irritation  in  America.  Countervailing  measures  were  adopted, 
such  as  embargoes  and  non-intercourse.  Because  of  these  various 
ofifences,  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Great  Britain  in 
June,  1812. 

Note  XXXL,  page  689. 

It  is  nn  error  to  say  that  after  1812,  in  the  second  war  for  in- 
dependence, naval  engagements  tenninated,  for  the  most  part-,  in 
favour  of  the  English.  The  statement  concerning  the  battle  of 
Bladcusburgh,  that  preceded  the  sacking  of  the  capital,  is  quite 
erroneous.  The  Americans  were  7000  strong,  of  whom  900  were 
raw  recruits.    Ross  had  a  much  larger  force  pf  veteran  soldiers^ 
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It  was  OYcrwhelming  numbers  that  caused  the  defeat  of  the 
Americans,  who  lost  only  26  killed  and  50  wounded,  while  the 
loss  of  the  British  was  about  500  killed  and  wounded.  The  Brit- 
ish were  not  on  "•  heights  near  the  Potomac,'^  but  at  Bladeosburgh, 
on  the  Anaoosta,  five  miles  from  the  Potomac^  The  '^Senate 
House"  and  the  "Hoyse  of  Representatives"  composed  the  Cap- 
itol. The  dock-yards  were  burnt  by  the  Americans  themselves 
to  prevent  them  and  their  contents  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
British.  No  other  '^American  towns  were  taken"  after  the  de- 
struction of  Buffalo,  excepting  the  little  Tillage  of  Hampden, 
Maine,  which  the  British  held  a  few  hours. 

Note  XXXII.,  page  723. 

The  statement  that  war  rnged  ^*  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  of  the  Union,  ending  in  the  victory  of  the  North- 
ern States,"  is  a  misiepresentatioD,  proceeding,  undoubtedly, 
from  a  misapprehension  of  the  character  of  our  Civil  War.  It 
was  not  a  war  between  the  States,  but  a  war  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  for  the  defence  of  the  life  of  the  republic 
against  its  enemies  in  armed  insurrection  in  ^he  slave-labour  states. 
In  that  war  the  inhabitants  of  the  free-labour  states  were  mostly 
loyal  to  the  Union,  and  volunteered,  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
to  assist  the  government  in  its  efforts  to  save  the  nation  from 
destruction. 

In  that  struggle,  the  unfriendly  spirit  of  the  British  govern- 
ment and  the  ruling  classes  in  Great  Britain  exhibited  towards 
the  government  of  the  United  States  was  conspicuous.  At  the 
instance  of  her  ministers,  the  British  queen,  before  an  American 
minister  could  reach  England,  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring 
the  insurgents  entitled  to  belligerent  rights;  and  the  British 
ministry,  by  secret  circulars,  sought  to  form  a  combination  of 
European  powers  against  the  Republic  of  the  West.  They  allow- 
ed the  insurgents  to  have  ships  built,  armed,  manned,  and  victual- 
led in  English  ports  to  depredate  upon  American  commerce; 
and  swarms  of  fleet  steamers  came  from  British  ports  with  sup- 
plies of  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing  for  the  insurgents,  and 
so  prolonged  the  war.  These  steamers  ran  the  blockade  of 
Southern  ports.  One  of  the  piratical  vessels,  built  and  fitted  out 
in  England,  was  the  Alabama^  which  plundered  and  destroyed  a 
large  number  of  American  merchant  vessels.  The  United  States 
government  held  the  British  responsible  for  her  injuries  to  Amer- 
ican property,  and  arbitrators  decided  that  the  British  govern* 
ment  should  pay  for  stich  damages  $15,500,000  in  gold. 
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Note  XXXIII.,  iMger^T. 

In  the  year  1870  the  claims  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  upon  that  of  Great  Britain  for  damages  inflicted  upon  the 
American  shipping  interest  by  the  depredations  of  the  English- 
Confederate  privateer  AlaJbama^  and  other-  vessels  built  in  Eng- 
land for  the  insurgents,  caused  much  diplomatic  correspondence 
between  the  two  governments.  A  Joint  High  Commission,  com- 
posed of  persons  chosen  by  the  respective  governments,  met  in 
Washington  city  in  February,  1871,  and  on  the  8th  of  May  fol- 
lowing they  concluded  and  signed  a  treaty,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  to  leave  the  decision  of  the  matter  in  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tors. These  were  chosen  by  the  respective  governments.  They 
met  at  (Geneva,  Switzerland ;  and  at  a  final  meeting,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1872,  this  tribunal  decided  that  the  British  government 
should  pay  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  the  sum 
mentioned  in  Note  XXXII.,  to  bo  given  to  its  citizens  for  losses 
incurred  by  the  depredations  of  English-Confederate  cruisera. 
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Abdul  Ajds. 
A. 

Abdul  Asix,  depotcd,  com* 

raits  suicide,  732. 
AbereromMe,  sir  Ralph,  ex- 
pedition to  Holland,  664. 
To  EgTpt,  M9.  Killed,  660. 
Aberdeen,lord,  foreign  secre- 
tary, 709.  Premier,  713, 
715. 

AUiorrsTS,  487. 

Abingdon,  convent,  51. 

AMn^don,  earl  of,  supports 
prince  of  Orange,  607. 

Aboukir,  battle,  659. 

Abyssinia,  ezpeditijn  to, 
726. 

Acre,  talcen  by  Ridbard  I.. 
121.  Defended  by  sir  S. 
Smith,  654. 

Adams,  Mr.,  interview  with 
k^eorgd  HI.,  633. 

Adds,  F.  d',  nundo,  506. 

Addington,  Mr.,  prime  min- 
ister, 657,  664.  Viscoont 
Bidmouth  (sse  Sidmouth). 

Addison,  secretary,  573. 

Addresson,  487. 

Adela,  daughter  of  WilUam 
the  Oonqueror,  103. 

Adelais  of^LouTain,  consort 
•f  Henry  I.,  102.  104. 

Adelfuis,  bUhop,  15. 

AdiuUUon,  415. 

Adrian  IV^  pope,  lift. 

Vr.,  pope.  247. 

Adrianople,  734. 

A^losford,  baUle,  25. 

JBic^  son  of  Hengest,  25. 

uKKimgn,  or  Ashinfs,-26. 

A:tbelbald,kingofMercia.36. 

. ,  Idng  of  Kent,  42. 

^helberfat,  king  of  Kent, 
27.  Bretwalda,  31.  Con- 
version, 32.    IjSWS,  33. 

,  king  of  the  East  Angles, 

murdered  by  Oifa,  37. 

II.,  king.  43. 

,  son  of  ^lilthelred,  48. 

i£lhelburga,  34. 

fthelfled,  48. 

JSthelfrith  or  jEdelfrld.  king 

•  «C  Mcrthuaibria,  28,  I3»k 
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.£thellngaeigg  (Athelney), 
44. 

^thelred,  Ung  of  Northum' 
brU,  35. 

,  king  of  Wesaex,  43. 

II.,  the  Unready,  63, 

55. 

.£thel8Un,  king  of  Essex, 
etc.,  under  iE^elwulf,  42. 

,  king  of  England,  49. 

iEthelwald,  son  of  i£tbelred, 
48. 

£thelward,  son  of  Alfred, 
48. 

iF.thelwnir,king,42. 

Aetlus,  13. 

Afghan  war,  the  first,  718. 
The  seoond,  737. 

African  Company,  450. 

Aghrim,  batile,  629. 

Agincourt,  batUe,  198. 

Agra,  718. 

AgrtiOMnt  ef  the  PeypU, 
scheme  so  called,  422. 

Agricola  in  Britain,  10. 

Agriculture  in  Britain,  13. 

Ahmednuggur  taken,  717. 

Aidd  (feudal),  128, 137. 

Aislabie,  chancellor  of  ex- 
chequer, accepts  bribes, 
676. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  treaty  of, 
466.  Another,  696.  Con- 
gress o(,  694. 

Alabama  claims,  729. 

Alban,  St.,  martyrdom,  IS. 

Albans.  SL,  battles,  209,  211. 

Albany,  duke  of,  machina- 
tions against  Robert  IIL, 
195. 

1  regent    of    Scotlsnd. 

247. 

Albemarle,  duke  of  TMonk), 

engages  the  Dutch  fleet, 

462  (see  Monk). 
Alberoni,  cardinal,  573. 
Albert,  legate,  115. 
,       prince,        marries 

queen      Victoria,       708. 

Death,  723. 

—     Edward,    prince     of 

Wales,  illness,  729.  Visits 

Inr^ift,  731. 


Axnlxent* 
Albion,  2. 

Albuera,  battle,  682. 
Alcuin,  37. 
Aldred,  archbishop  of  York 

82,  85. 
Alen^on,  duke  of,  suitor  of 

£lixabeih,3ll,3ia    Duke 

of  Ai^Jou,  ib. 
Alexander  II.,  pope,  assists 

WilUam   the   Conqueror, 

87. 
III.,  pope,   canonizes 

Becket,  115. 
I.,  czar,  makes  peace 

«ith  England,  658.    AllI* 

ance  with  Napoleon,  672. 

II.,  czar,  715. 

Alfleri,  elopes  with  Preten- 
der's wile,  596. 
Alfonso,  king  of  Aragon,  154. 

,  son  of  Edward  I..  154. 

Alfted  the  Great,  at  Rome. 

42.  Reign,  43-t8.  Literary 

works,  47. 

,  son  of  ^thelred,  61. 

Aigerine  pirates  suppressed, 

594. 
Algiers,  dey  of,  chastised  by 

BUke,  443. 
Alice,  princess,  death,  738. 
Aliwal,  battle,  719. 
AllectuS,  12. 
Alleluia  victory,  13. 
Alliance,    i'rlple,  466,  572. 

Grand,   543.     Quadruple, 

573,  588. 
Allodial  lands,  125. 
Alma,tottleofthe,  714. 
Almanxa,  battle,  556. 
Almenara,  battle,  558. 
Alnwick,  battle,  118. 
Alphege,  bishop,  50. 
A  Isace,  reunited  to  Germanr. 

728. 
Althorp,  lord,  chancellor  uf 

exchequer,  702,  706.  Earl 

Spencer,  706. 
Alva,  duke  of.  309. 
Amand,  St.,  battle.  644. 
Amelia,  princess,  dies,  681.. 
American  war,  684,  689. 

civil  war,  723. 

Amhenst,  lord,  031,  M8„ 


jypSX. 
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iS^^'!^iS^st.   Site  of 

^70^  language.  76. 
yteSure.  77.  Nobles. 
iu  Nobles  and  prelates 
!^pnuftd  by  WllUsm  I.. 

^njcja.  duke  of.  proposed 
marriage  with  ISllsabeib, 
308.  Becomes  Henry  III. 
of  France,  311. 

. — ,  duke  of  (Alcngou). 
governor  of  the  Nctber- 
lands.  314. 


410, 
.  445. 


7>4, 


of 


Annan,  battle,  169. 
Annates,  act  against,  256 
Anne  of  Bohemia,  consort 
of  Richard  II..  187. 

,  wife  of  Richard  III., 

323. 

Boleyn  (see  Boleyn). 

of    Cleves,     marries 

Henry  Vni.,  265,  266. 

of  BritUny,  233. 

Akxe,  princess,  daughter  of 

James  II..  512.  531.  534. 

gucen,    549.     Reign  of. 

649-565.  ^   ^ 

Annesley,  president  of  the 

council.  451. 
Anaelm,    primste,   97,    99. 

100. 
Anson,  commodore,  684, 595, 

601. 
Antoninus,  wall  of,  11. 
Archangel,  passage  to,  dis- 
covered, 290. 
Argaum,  hatile,  717. 
Argyle,  earl  uf,  heads  the 
Covenanteiv.     377.     421, 
428,  432.  435,  456. 

,  earl  of,  condemned  of 

treason,  492.  Incites  Moo- 
mouth's  invasion.  500.  De- 
feated and  executed,  ib. 

. ,  duke  of,  commander 

«    in  chief  in  Scotland,  567. 

669. 
Arkwright,  739. 
Aries,  council  of.  15. 
Arlington,  lord.  465.     Im- 
peached, 471. 
Arnirtdj,  invincible,  326.  De- 

f 'Mted,  32d. 
Armagnacs.  199. 
▲rmltilatiism)  379. 


-4  i^r.  ^SSr^'Jp*-    called 

irmf,  parllamenUry, 
'  415,416. 

— ,  standing,  origin 
617. 

,  reorganised,  729. 

AmaiMl,  St.,  marsiiaU 

716. 
Antee,  Utile,  609. 
Arran,   earl   of,  r^genl 

Scotland.  268.  269. 
Arteveld".  Van,  170. 
Arthur,  king.  27. 
_,  duke  of  Brittany.  132,  i 
133. 

.  prince,  son  of  Heniy 

VII..  237. 
Articles,     forty-two,     279. 
Thirty-nine,  298.  Alterwl, 
409. 
Artillery,  flrrt  used,  173. 
Arts,  fine.  519.  BriUsh  school 

of.  744. 
Arundel,  earl  of,  executed  by 
Richard  II.,  188. 

^   earl    of.    commands 

against  the  Covenanters, 
378. 

,  earl  of.  Impeached,  460. 

Privy  seal,  604. 
Asaph  ul  Duwlah.  640. 
AscalonUken,  121. 
Ascham.  Roger,  2h3. 
Asbantee  war,  730. 
Ashley,  lord,465  (fecShattes- 

bury). 
AtiaUo,  treaty,  575. 
Aske  of  Doncaster,  rebellion 
of,  262  iq.  _ 

— ,  moves  that  Cromwell 
takes  the  crown,  444. 
Askew,  Anne,  burnt,  270. 
Assaye.  baUle,  717. 
Anises.  128. 

Association  to  defend  queen 
Elisabeth.  314.  To  defend 
WillUm  III.,  636. 
Astley.Sir  Jacob,  399. 
Aston,  sir  Arthur,  399. 
Atkainfft^  71. 

Athelstane  (tee  Aithetetan). 
Atherton  Moor,  battle,  402. 
Attainder,  what.  384,  note. 
Attaint,  writ  of,  475. 
Attcrbury.  bishop,  576. 
Anbign^.  William  dM89. 
Auckland,    lord,   governor- 
general  of  India,  718. 
Audley.  sir  Thomas,  chan- 
cellor. 256. 
Augustine,  St.,  preaclies  in 
EngUnd,  32.    Archbishop 
of  Oanterbary.fft. 
Augustus,  7.    Title  of,  70 
Aula  Regis,  127. 
Aulus  FlauUos,  8. 
Aurungscbe.  608. 
AuslbrUtSi  battle  660. 


Bavaria. 
Austrian  suo^sslon,  war  oC, 

585. 
Auverquerque,earlofOrant- 

ham,  523. 
Axtel.  executed,  455. 
Ayscue.  sir  George.  < 

De  Ruyter.  436. 


Babington,  conspiracy,  318., 
Bacon,   sir    Nicholas,    lord 
keeper,  292.  304. 

,        Francis,        pleads 

against   lord  Essex.  335. 
336.    Viscount  St.  Albans 
and  chancellor.  3*6.    Im- 
peached, ib. 
Badijos,  taken,  683. 
B4idon.  Mt.,  battle.  27. 
Baird,  general.  717. 
Baker,  niAjor,  defends  Lon- 
donderry. 626. 
Balaklava,   occupied,    714. 

BaUle  oi;  ib. 
Ball.  John.  184. 
Ballard,  conspiracy  of;  317. 
BalUoI,  John,  166-166. 

,    Edward,   seises    tha 

tjcottiih  crown.  169. 170. 
Balmerino.    lord,  executed, 

694. 
Baltimore,  congress  at,  621. 
Ban  Oor,  what,  16. 
Banbury,  taken  by  Charles 

I..  399. 
Bank  Restrictfon  Act,  649. 

Repealed,  695. 
Bannockbnm.  battle.  164. 
Bantry  Bay.  French  expedir 

tion  to.  649. 
Barbarassa.  Frederick,  119. 
BarcUy.  iir  George,  536. 
Bards.  5. 

Barebone.  Praise-God.  43». 
fiarfleur.  shipwreck  at,  191. 
Bamet,  battle.  217. 
Ba'onetcy,   institution    ol, 

352. 
Barons,  council  of,  98.  123. 
Greater  and  lesaer.  126. 
Oppose  king  John,  136. 
Council  of;  under  Magna 
Carta.  138.  Conspire 
against  Henry  III.,145«?. 
Barrlngton.  lonl,  chanoeUor 

of  exchequer.  605. 
Barrosa.  battle,  681. 
Bartholomew,  St.,  massacre. 

Barton,  Ellnbctb.  the  Holy 

MaM  of  Kent.  259. 
5a«aettt.titleof;71. 
BatUiktm  Dortm,  346. 
Bastwick  released,  882. 
Bath,  eari  of  (tee  Pulteney). 
Bath,  order  of.  revived,  677. 
Battle  Abbey.  83. 
BavBTl«»  elector  of»  clatans 


Baxter. 
Austria,  686.     Kingdom, 
€66. 

Baxter,  464,  468. 

Bayeux  tapestry,  69. 

Ba/nani*s  Caiitte,  2S1. 

Beacby  Head,  battle  off. 
6»8. 

Beaton,  cardioal,  S63,  269, 
2  6. 

Beaufort,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  cardinal,  301, 
304,306. 

,  duke  of,  French  ad- 
miral, 462. 

Beaug^.  battle,  200. 

Beanbarnais,  Kugene,  vice- 
roy of  Italy,  686. 

Beaulleo,  sanctuary  at,  236. 

Becket,  Tbomafi  il,  rioe, 
QianoeUor,  109.  Artb- 
bishop  of  Canterbury, 
109  sf.  Murder,  114. 
Character,  116.  Henry's 
penance  at  his  tomb,  118. 

Bede,  the  Venerable.  35. 

Bedford,  duke  of,  regent  of 
France,  201,  202,  204. 
Death,  206. 

,  earl  of,  parliamentary 

leader,  389. 

Bedloe,  480. 

Begums  of  Oude,  640. 

Beu^yie,  lord,  impeached, 
480. 

Belerium  (Land's  End),  2. 

Bellasis,  colonel,  405. 

Belleisle,  battle  off,  595. 
Taken,  606. 

fiellingbam,  shoots  Mr.  Per- 
ceval. 682. 

Benbow,  admiral,  650. 

Benedictines,  61,  62. 

Ben^ia,  124  (ses  Fiefs). 

Benevolences,  law.  of  Ri- 
chard I  IT.  against,  223. 
I>evi«l  by"  Henry  VII, 
233.339. 

Bengal  army,  mutiny.  719. 

Bennington,  battlp,  622. 

Bentinck,  earl  of  Portland, 
522  (lee  Portland). 

,  lord  Willtam.  688.  Go- 
vernor-general of  India, 
718. 

Reornred,  kingof  Mercia,  36. 

Beornwulf,  king  of  Mercia, 
37. 

Berar,  n^of,  717. 

Berengarla,  consort  of  Ri- 
cbard  I.,  121. 

Beresford,  lord.  677,  682. 

Bergen-op-Zoom,  storm  of. 
688. 

i^rlciif,  British  cblf,  f. 

Berkeley  castle,  Kdwaid  II. 
murdered  at,  166. 

Berkeley,    sir    M.,    seises 

Wy  att,  285 

*— — ,  earl  of.  expedition  to 
tttBt<633. 


INDEX. 

Berlin  Decree,  670. 

,  treaty  of,  735. 

Beroadotte,  .  crown-prince 
(aft.  king)  of  Sn^eden,  680. 

Bemicla  (Berueich  or  Beor- 
narice),  28. 

Bertha,  wife  of  .fithelbert, 
31. 

Berwick,  ceded  to  England. 
118.  Sold  by  Rlchaid  I., 
121.  Ceded  to  England 
by  Edward  Balliol,  170. 
Pacification  of,  378. 

Berwick,  duke  of;  526,  553, 
554,  556. 

Beymus's  Helgbta,  battle, 
622. 

Bhurtpore  taken,  718. 

Bible,  English,  266. 

Bibroci,  7. 

BIgod,  Roger,  earl  of  Nor- 
folk, 159. 

Bills,  parliamentary,  228. 

Birmingham,  riots  at,  642. 

Bishoprics,  new,  erected  by 
Henry  VIII.,  264.  New 
arrangement  cf,  1^. 

Bishops,  new  regulations 
respecting,  257.  I'rotest, 
389.  Impeached  and  com- 
mitted, ib.  Restored  to 
parliament,  456.  Petition 
against  declaration  of  in- 
dulgence, 507.  Seven,  com- 
mitted to  Tower,  508. 
Acquitted,  ib. 

Bismarck,  prince,  725,  729. 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  609. 

Black  Prince,  174,  177. 178, 
179,  181. 

Rlackwater,  baUle,  833. 

Hbckwood,  captain.  668. 

OUke,  admiral,  434, 436, 437, 
4t3. 

Blakeney,  general,  598. 

Blenheim,  battle,  552. 

palace,  653. 

niigh,  general.  601. 

Bllthwallon,  king  of  North 
Wales,  86. 

Blood,  colonel.  467,  468. 

Blucher,  marshal,  690  tq. 

Roadicea,  9. 

Board  of  Control,  635. 

Hoe-land^  72. 

Bocher.  Joan,  liumt,  276. 

Dohemia,  king  of,  death  at 
Crecy.  174. 

Dohun,  Humphrey,  earl  of, 
159,  163. 

Boleyn,  Ann^  251  to..  2'i4. 
Married  to  Henry  VIII., 
257.     Execution.  262. 

Bollngbroke,  birthplace  of 
Henry  IV.,  192. 

^.St.  John,  viscount,  658, 

559,  560,  561,  565.  Pro- 
cures the  dinnissal  of 
Oxford,  565.  FUgfat,  568. 
EInten  Pfetcndnr*!  An^Cb, 
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BrlBtol. 

ib.     Attainted,  At.'  •  Par* 

doned.  576.    His** Patriot 

King,"  682. 
Bomarsund  taken.  714. 
Bombay,  dowry  of  Catharine 

of  Braganza.  457.    Ceded 

to  East  India  Cbmpany, 

608. 
Bonaparte,    Najwleon    (sc« 

Napoleon). 
,  Louis,  king  of  Holland, 

670. 680. 
,  Joseph,  kingof  Naples, 

670.  Of  Spain,  674,  685. 
Boniface  VIII.,  pope,  100. 
Bonner,    bishop,    284,   287, 

289. 
Booth,  sir  George,  449. 
Bork  (surety),  74. 
Boroughs,  creation  of,  340. 

Small,    disfranchised    by 

Cromwell,  441.    Disfran- 
chised by  tho  Reform  Act, 

703. 
Boecawen,  admiral,  697, 601. 
;  Bosnia,  736. 
Boston  (America),  riota  at, 

616,  618. 
I  Boeworth,  battle,  224. 
Bothwell,  earl  of,  favourite 

of  Mary  queen  of  Soots, 
I     301, 302. 

Bothwell  Bridge,  battle.  486. 
Boulogne,  taken  by  Henry. 

VIII.,  269.   Restored,  279. 

Army  of  invasion  at,  659, 

664. 
Bourbon,  Charles  duke  of. 

248.    Killed  In  storming 

Rome,  250. 
Bourchier,    cardinal,    arch* 

bi^op  of  Canterbury,  231. 
Bourne,  captain.  436. 
Bou vines,  battle,  136. 
Boyle,  secretary,  559. 
,  Boyne.  battle  of  the.  528. 
I  Bradshaw.  president  of  High 
I     Court  of  Justice.  42». 
,  Brakenbury.  sir  Robert,  221. 
Bramham.  battle,  194. 
Rrandywine,  battle.  622. 
I  Breakspear  (««  Adrian  IV.). 
-  Brcdd,  declaration   of,  462. 
'      Peace  of,  464. 
.  Brentford,  battle,  400 
■  Hrptlgny,  peace  of,  179. 
'  Brrton,  Cape,  taken,  601. 
Kretwaldas,  31. 
Brtdge^  first  btone,  in  Eng- 

land,  140. 
Hrldgman,  sir  Orlando,  464. 
Rrigantes,  9. 
Brihtric,   king  of  Wessex. 

poinoned.  36. 
Brihuega,  battle.  658. 
Bristol,  taken  by  Rupert,  401. 

Surrender!^  by  bhn,  412. 

Rlota  ati.703. 
BriHtoUearl  of,  ambapsador 

eo.r^)^IV.,  39ft  805. 
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Bzitaln. 

BritelD,  earliest  accounts  of, 
2.  Trade  with  Greeks.  i6. 
Invaded  by  Cssar,  7.  Re- 
duced by  Claodius,  9. 
Abandoned  by  Romans, 
13.  Condition  under  the, 
U.  Roads,  ib.  Christian- 
ity in,  15.  QoTemment 
and  diTisioos  under  tlie 
Romans,  18. 

Brito.  Richard,  113. 

Britons,  origin,  3.  Religion, 
tb.  Manners,  e.  Tribes, 
ib.  »q.  Civilisation,  8. 
Coins,  ib.  Repulse  the 
barbarians.  12.  Groans, 
13.  In  Armorica,  30. 
Whether  exterminated 
fh>m  England,  ib. . 

Brittany,  disputed  succes- 
sion, 172.  Annexed  to 
French  crown,  233. 

Broke,  heads  the  Bye  plot, 
347.    Executed,  tb. 

Bromky,  sir  Tliomas,  com- 
mitted, 330. 

Brougham,  lord,  607.  Chan- 
cellor, 702,  743. 

Bruce,  Robert,  descent,  166. 

(grandson),  aspires  to 

the  crown,  161.  Crowned 
at  Scone,  ib.  Defeats  the 
£ngUi»b,  164.    Death,  169. 

,  David,  169,  175, 

Bnideiiel,  lord,  committed, 

480. 

Brunswick,  duke  of,  pub- 
lishes manifesto.  643. 

.  duke  of,  690,  692. 

Brut,  the  Trojan,  2. 

Bubble  companies,  575. 

Buchanan,  George,  346. 

Buckingham.  Henry,  duke 
uf,  supports  the  duke  of 
'ilouoester,  220.  Favours 
Richmond,  222.  Executed, 
223. 

,   duke    of,    constable, 

executed,  247. 

,  George  YlHiers,  duke 

of,  353  sq.  Persuades 
Charles  to  visit  Madrid, 
359.  Accused  by  Bristol, 
365.  Expedition  to  Ru- 
cheUe,366.  Impeached  by 
the  commons,  368. 
shisted,  369. 

,  duke  of,  465,  472. 

Bnlpuia,  Turkish  atrocities 
in,  732.  Principality,  736. 

Bunker's  HiU,  battle,  619. 

Burdett,  sir  Francis,  679. 698. 

Burgesses,  first  summoned 
to  parliamenU  148, 167. 

Burgh,  Hubert  de.  Justiciary, 
142. 

BuHEoyne.  general,  607.  619, 
622,  638. 

Burgundy,  duke  of.  allied 
iria  tbtCiiKUdi.  199. 200. 
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BorgaiMly,  docheis  ofi  twlnfti 
Simnd,  232;  and  War- 
beck,  234. 

Burke,  Edmund,  615.  Pay- 
master of  forces,  629.  Im. 
peaches  Warren  Hastings, 
636,  640.  His  '^Reflec- 
tions "  <Mi  the  French  Re- 
volution, 642. 

Burleigh,  lord  (iee  Cecil). 

Bnrrard,  sir  Harry,  675. 

Bury  St.  Edmund's.  43, 136. 

Busaco,  battle,  679. 

Bute,  earl  ot  697,  605. 
Prime  minister,  607,  610. 

Bye,  the.  plot,  347. 

Byng,  admiral  (lord  Tor- 
rington),  defeats  the  Pre- 
tender. 557.  Deleato  the 
Spaniards,  574. 

1  admiral,  fails  to  re- 
lieve Minorca,  599.  Shot, 
ib. 

C. 

Cabal  ministry,  465,  471. 

Giblnet  council,  origin.  541. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  239. 

Cabul,  718. 

Cade,  Jack,  rebellioo,  208. 

Cadis  taken,  332. 

Casdmon,  35. 

Caer  Caradoc,  9 

Caerleol,  30. 

CaerleoQ,  bishopric,  15. 

Coermarihec  («ee  I>anby)i 

Caernarvon,  154. 

Cesar,  invades  Britain.  7. 16. 

Calais,  Uken  by  Edward  III., 
175.  Suple  of  English 
goods,  ib.  Taken  by 
Guise,  289. 

Calamy,  the  presbyterian, 
454,458. 

Calcutta,  608. 

Cdlder,  admiral  sir  Robert, 
667. 

Caledonia,  10. 

Cjledonians,  11. 

Calendar,  reformed,  59a 

Caligula,  8. 

Calvi,  siege  of,  647. 

Cambray,  pesce  of;  253. 

CambrU  (Wales),  30. 

Cambridge,  earl  oA  exe- 
cuted, 198. 

*  duke  of,  664. 

Cambuskennetb,  batUe,  160. 

Camden  (tee  Pratt). 

Cdmflen,  battle,  628. 

Cameron  of  Lochiel,  590. 

Campbell,  sir  Colin,  720. 

Cumpeftgio,  cardinal,  251. 

I  CJ^mspeniown,  action  off,  651. 

Campion,  Jc«oit,  315. 

I  (^amps,  Roman,  in  Britain,  8. 

\  Camulodunum,  8. 

I  Canada,  when  colonind.  602. 
Conquered.      603.        At- 

I    t»mpt«d   by  AiMricaai, 


Oatesbr. 

MA.    InsnTTectioiiiii,M& 
Dominion  of,  ib. 

Clanals,739. 

Canning,  George,  foreign 
secreUry,  671.  Duel  with 
Csstlereagh,  679.  Foreign 
secretary,  697.  Premlo', 
698.    Death,  tb. 

,  earl,  first  viceroy  of 

India,  721. 

Canrobert,  general.  715. 

Canterbury,    archbishopric, 
32.    Prhnacy  of,  ac-now. 
ledged,  88. 
—.pilgrims at,  lis. 

Cantii,  6. 

Canute  (  Knut),  son  of  Sweyn. 
6.    Reign,  67-60. 

,    king    of    Denmark. 

threatens  England,  91. 

Capel,  character,  381. 

Caracalla,  emperor.  11. 

Carsctacus,  8. 

Caraubfns,  usurper,  11. 

Cardigan,  earl  of.  714. 

Cardonnel,  Marlborough's 
secretary.  562. 

Garew.  sir  l^^ter,  285. 

(Tarisbrooke  castle,  diaries 
I.  at,  419. 

Carleton,  secretary,  385. 

Carmarthen,  lord,  secretary. 
636. 

Carnarvon,  earl  of,'  730,  734. 

CarnaUc  secured,  610- 

Garoline  of  Anspacb,  consort 
of  George  II.,  581. 

,     queen,     trial.    69€i. 

Death,  697. 

CTarr,  Robert,  favourite 
of  James  I.,  352  (cse 
Somerset). 

Csrrington,  lord,  committed. 
480. 

Carter,  Jack,  184. 

Orteret.  lord  (earl  Gran- 
ville), lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  677.  Secretary  of 
BUte,  585.  Resigns,  588. 

(^rthagena.  attack  on,  584. 

Gartismandna,  9. 

Cattwright,  msjor,  093. 

Caesil,  7.. 

CSassiterides,or  Tinislands,  1. 

GassivelauBUS,  7. 

Castlemaine,  earl  of,  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  505. 

Costlereagh,  lord  (marquess 
of  Londonderry),  secre- 
tary at  war,  671.  Duel 
with  (^ning.  679.  Forrign 
secretary,  682.  Sulcfcle, 
697. 

Castles,  Anglo-Norman,  93. 
Destroyed  by  Henry  11., 
108. 

Gatesby,  220. 

,  Robert,  forms  the  con- 

TOwdsr  plot,  349.    KUleii 


Catharine. 

GAthariiie  of  Braganxa,  qxuen 
of  Charles  II.,  457,  481. 

de   Medid,   regent   of 

France,  29ft,  397. 

of  Russia,  637. 

(Me  Katharine). 

Oathcart,  lord,  581. 

»  lord,  takes  Copen- 
hagen. «73. 

Catholic  emandpalkm.  atlvo- 
cated  by  Pitt,  657.  Urtl 
Howick'8  bill  loHt,  671. 
Advocated  by  Claiming, 
•98.    Carried,  701. 

GitoHrtreet  conspiracy,  696. 

OiTallert,  389. 

CaTeiidiah,  lord  John,  chan- 
cellor of  the  eatcbcqaer, 
639,631. 

Caxton,  319  note, 

Ceawlin  of  WcMex,  27. 
Brettealda,  31.  Defeated 
at  Wodesbeorg,  ib. 

CedU  sir  WillUm,  secrotary 
of  sute  (lord  Burleigh), 
292.  394,  304,  305,  308. 
310,  333. 

,  sir   Robert  (cart    of 

Salisbary),  son  of  pre- 
ceding, secretary  of  state. 
340,  345,  347,  352. 

,  sir  Edward,  visconnt 

Wimbledon,  364. 

Gelestins,  heretic,  15 

Celcic  words,  38. 

Celts,  3. 

Cenlmagni,  7. 

CenMrsuip  of  Che  press  abo- 
Ushed,  534. 

(Census,  first,  740. 

CkorU  (churls),  71,  73. 

Cerdic,  king  of  Wtsawx,  26. 

Cerdices-ora,  20: 

Cerealis.  PeUliu5i,  10. 

ChnlgroTe  field,  battle,  401. 

Chains,  cajitle  of,  123. 

Chandernagore  taken,  609. 

Charlemagne,  36. 

Charles  I.,  prince  of  Wales, 
Journey  to  Madrid,  359. 
Reign  of,  362-425. 

-^-  II.,  prince  of  Wales, 
escapes  to  Paris,  413. 
Commands  the  flfct,  420. 
Sends  a  carte  blanche  to 
the  regicides,  424.  Pro- 
claimed Ln  Scotland,  430. 
Crowned  at  Scone,  432. 
Defeated  at  Worcester,  433. 
Retires  to  Cologne,  442. 
Kscapes  to  Breda,  451. 
Proclaimed  in  lx>ndon. 
452.    Reign  of,  452-497. 

Charles,  kings  of  France : 

III.,  the  Simple,  cedes 

Nenstria  to  RoUo,  80. 

IV,  the  Fair,  165. 

VI.,  180,  197. 

VII.,  203,  207. 

—  VIII.,  2W,  2.14. 
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(^rles  IX.,  308.  Massacres 
the  Huguenots,  310.  Death, 
311. 

^.,  deposed,  701. 

Charles  I.  (of  Spain)  V.  (em- 
peror), 238, 344, 245.  Visits 
EngUnd,  246.  Bribes  Wol- 
K^y,  246.  .Second  visit  to 
England.  247.  Breaks  with 
Henry  VIII.,  249.  Alli- 
ance with,  26<).  Proposes 
an  alliance  with  Mary,  285. 

V!.,  emperor,  562. 

VII. .emperor, dies,  688. 

Charles  II.  oi  Spain,  death, 
640. 

III.,  titular   Mng  of 

Spain,  551,  553.  Elected 
emperor  Charles  VI.,  562. 

III.  of  Spain,  forms  the 

Family  Compact  with 
France,  606.  Declares 
war  with  England,  607. 

IV.  of  Spain,  674. 

Charles  of  Navarre,  claim  to 
French  crown,  170. 

Charles  Edward,  son  of  the 

Pretender   (James),    587. 

Expedition  of,  589.    Es- 

i     cape,  594.    Later  life,  696. 

'  CharUvton,  siege  of,  628. 

Charlotte  of  liecktenbnrg- 
Strelitz,  marries  George 
III.,  605.    Death,  695. 

,  princess,  dies,  894. 

Chaniock,  cantain,  535,  636. 

Charter  of  Henry  I.,  99. 
Discovered  by  Langton, 
136.  or  Stephen,  103.  Of 
John,  137. 

C!harter8  of  corporations  sur- 
rendered, 492.  Annulled 
by  James  lU  606. 

Chartists,  708,  711. 

Chatham,  ships  at,  burnt  by 
the  Dutch,  464. 

G3iaiham,  earl  of  (William 
Pitt),  583,  588,  597.  First 
administration,  599-605. 
Opposes  the  peace,  610. 
Denounces  Stamp  Act, 
613.  Created  earl  Chat- 
ham, 614.  Second  admin- 
istration, 614-616.  De- 
nounces American  policy, 
616, 622.  Last  speech,  623. 
Illness  and  death,  624. 

,  earl  of  (3nd),  expedi- 
tion to  Walcheren,  678. 

ChAti  lion  -  sur  -  Seine,  con- 
gress at,  688. 

Chaucer,  OeoflTrey,  191,  226. 

Cherbourg,  expedition 

against,  601. 

Chester,  earl  of,  117. 

Chesterfield,  earl  of,  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  588. 
Secretary  of  state,  595. 
Character,  ift.  Reforms 
the  calendar,  t>. 
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OiBTgy. 

"  CJhevy  Qiaae,"  187. 

Cheyte  Sing,  640. 

Child,  sir  Joaiah,  518. 

Chillianwallah.  battle,  719. 

Chinon,  castle,  death  ol 
Henry  II.  at,  119.  Peace 
of.  136. 

Choiseul,  duke  of,  605,  606. 

Christ  Church,  Oxfor^ 
founded  by  Wolsey,  272. 

Christian,  admiral,  648. 

Christianity  in  Britain,  16. 
Among  the  Saxon^  32  «g. 

C^ronide,  Anglo-Saxon.  77. 

Cbureh,  Anglo  -  Norman. 
138. 

,     English,     separated 

from  Rome,  357.  King 
supreme  head  of,  358. 

of  Ireland,  disestab- 
lished, 727. 

Churchill,  lord,  deserU 
James  II.,  511  (see  Hari- 
borough). 

,  the  saUrist,  667. 

Cintra,  convention  of,  675. 

Circuits,  judges',  127. 

Circuses  in  Britain,  14. 

Cissa,  26. 

Cissa-ceaster  (Chiebeftter),26. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Uken.  683. 

CUnricarde,  earl  of,  429, 430. 

Clare,  Richard  de  (Strong- 
bow),  earl  of  Chepstow, 
116.  Marries  Eva,  daugh- 
ter of  king  Dermot,  116. 
Defeats  the  Iri^h.  117. 

Clarence,  Thomas,  duke  of, 
son  of  Henry  IV.,  defeateu 
at  Beaug^  200. 

— — ,  Oeorge,  duke  of,  mar- 
ries Warwick's  daughter. 
215.  Deserts  to  Edward 
IV.,  216.    Killed,  219. 

(«M  WauAM  IV.). 

Clarendon,  Cbnstitutlons  of, 
111.    A8aici!of;»6. 

Clarendon,  earl  of  (HydeX 
prime  minister,  454.  Re- 
stores episcopacy,455.  Ad- 
vises the  sale  of  Dunkirk, 
469.  Disgraced,  464.  Ban- 
Uhed,  466.  His  Hiftory,  ib. 

,  earl  (2nd),  chamber- 
lain, 500.  Lord-lieutenanC 
of  Ireland,  504.  Treats 
with  James  II.,  512. 

Clarke,  Mrs.,  676. 

Clarkson,  Mr.,  671. 

Claudius  reduces  Britain,  8. 

Claypole,  Mre.,  death,  44C. 

Clement  VI.,  pope,  248, 251, 
252.  Grants  a  commis- 
sion to  try  Henry  VIII.'s 
divorce,  251. 

,   Jaques,   aaeaasinatM 

Henry  III.,  330. 

Clement's,  St.,  Danish  ceme- 
tery at,  61. 

Clergy,  the;r  privilege*.  72, 
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111  »q.    Brought  onder  « 

pramunirt,  356. 
Cleves,  Anne  of  (sw  Anne). 
Clifford,  loid,  murdera  tbe 

earl  of  Rutland,  211. 
,    Rir    Robert,    betnys 

Perkin  Warbeck,  235. 

,  air  Thomas,  465. 

Clifton  Moor,  buttle,  593. 
Clinton,  admiral  lonl,  3U&. 
,  »Qeral,6l9.    lietreats 

to  New  York,  624.  Tokea 

Charlestun,  62S. 
Clipping  tbe  cuiu,  155. 
Clive,  takes  Chandernagore, 

600,  609.      Exploits,  609. 

Victory  at  Plassy,  ib.  Oo- 

Tomor  of  Bengal,  ib.    An 

Irish  peer,  610.    Returns 

to  India,  636.     Refurms, 

637.     Quells  a  mutiny. 

ib.    Vote  of  censure  on, 

639.    Suicide,  <6. 
ClonUrf  meeting,  709. 
CUaetings,  506. 
Cloth  of  Gold,  Field  of,  246. 
Cobden,  Richard.  708,  722. 
Cobbam.  lord,  197  (mc  Old- 
castle). 
,    lord,    plots    against 

James  I.,  347. 
Coburg,  prince  of,  commands 

Imperial  army,  644. 
OBitr  de  Lion,  124. 
Coffee-houses,  519. 
Coin,  debasement  of.  277. 
Coke,  sir  Kdward,  357.    Im- 
prisoned, 358. 
Colchester  taken,  431. 
Coleman,       secretary       to 

duchess  of  York,  479.  482. 
Colepepper,  air  John,  398. 
Coligny,297,308.  Murdered, 

310. 
College,  trial  of,  491. 
Collier,  Jeremy.  536. 
Collingwood,  lord,  G50,  667, 

668,  674. 
Colonial     eecretary.     oflBce 

established,  615.  Separated 

f^om  war,  721  note. 
Colonization,  £ngliah,origin, 

354.    Progress,  618. 
Columbus,  239. 
Combats,  JudicUl,  76. 
Combermere,  lord,  716. 
Comes,  title  o',  IH. 
On:tei  littorxM  iSaxonici,  17. 
Commandens    Roman,    in 

BriUin,  IH. 
Commerce,  froodom  of,  sc^ 

cured  by  the  Charti^r,  13H. 

Under  Edward  III.,  183. 

Progress  of,  518. 
Committro  of  Safety,  450. 
Common  PleaK,  court  of,  127. 
Common  Prayer,  the  Book 

of,  revised,  279. 
Commons,  126.    House  of, 

148,158.  Increased  power. 
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IM.  Accomitof,  337.  Be- 
Aise  to  reason  with  WoU 
sey.  348.  How  treated  by 
Elisabeth,  339.  Reatet 
James,  351.  Revive  im- 
peachments, 356.  Pledge 
to  defend  the  palatinate, 
357.  Claim  freedom  of 
debate,  ib.  James  tear^ 
out  their  protestation,  358. 
Leaders  of,  363.  Refuse 
supplies  iu  Charles  I.,  ib. 
Im|ieach  Buckingham, 
365.  Frame  the  Petition 
of  Right,  367.  Press  a 
redress  of  grievances*  378. 
Impeach  titraffoni  and 
Laud,  380.  Speeches  first 
published,  381.  Retain 
tbe  army  of  the  Covenant, 
382.  Proceedings  against 
tbe  clerg>',  ib.  Committee 
during  recess,  386.  Re- 
monstrance, 388.  Charles 
demands  the  five  mem- 
bers, 390.  Seise  Hull,  etc.,, 
393.  MilitU  bill,  ib.\ 
Name  the  lieutcnaaU  of; 
counties,  393.  Propose  > 
terms,  ib.  puiiged  by 
colonel  Pride,  422.  Ordi- 
nance to  try  the  king,  423.  { 
Name  an  executive  ooun- 1 
cil.  428.  Compoedtfon 
under  first  Reform  Act 
704;  under  seaaid,  748.1 
iSee  ParUament.) 

Commonwealth,  427-453. 

Communion  service,  276. 

Compton,  sir  Spencer,  581. 
M;id6  lord  Wilmington, 
585.    Death,  587. 

Compurgation,  128. 

Contpurgator?,  75. 

Comyu,  as.«asainated,  161. 

Conan,  duke  of  BrHtany, 
108.  Succeeded  by  Henry 
II.,  109. 

Con<i«,  397.    Death.  308. 

Confirmations  of  the  Great 
Charter,  149. 

Conformity,  occasional,  bill 
to  prevent,  thrown  out, 
551.     Piissed,  562. 

Congregation,  .Scotch,  294. 
Assisted  by  Klixabetb.  ib. 

Connaught,  kingdom  of,  116. 

"Conservatives," origin,  706. 
Party  broken  up,  710.  Re- 
action, 730. 

Const4ible,  office  extin- 
guished, 947  note. 

Constince,  mother  of  Arthur 
of  FWttany.  133. 

Constantine  the  Great,  12. 

Constantius  Cblonis,  13. 

Constitution,  Anglo-Nor- 
man, 124.  English,  under 
the  Tudors.  338. 

Contract,  origin.n1,  515 


Onumior. 

Oonrenticle  Act,  4St 
Second,  ib. 

Convention  parliament,  461. 

Convention.  515.  Made  a 
parliament,  523.  Di»- 
Bulvod,  537. 

,  French,  646. 

Convocation,  account  of,  578. 

Conway,  general,  605,  Ser- 
rctaiy.  613.  Carries  ad- 
dress against  Amcrictm 
war,  620.  Commander-in- 
chief,  ib. 

Conyers.  sir  John,  392. 

Cook,  solicitor  for  jie<^le  of 
England,  423.  Executed. 
455. 

Cooie,  sir  Eyre,  defests 
Hyder  All,  639. 

Cope,  sir  John,  590.  De- 
feated at  Preston  Pans,  59 1 . 

Copenhagen,  victory  at,  by 
Kelson,  658.  Bombard,  d 
by  Gambler,  673. 

Cornbury,  lord,  611. 

Cornish,  alderman,  attainder 
reversed,  627. 

Com-Uws,  693.  League 
Against  the,  708.  Abo- 
lished, 710,  746. 

Cornwall,  insurrection  in, 
236. 

Comwallls,  lord,  631.  Capi- 
tulates at  York  Town, 
C38.  Viceroy  of  IreUnd, 
650.  Govenor-geutfral  ol 
Ind'a,  reduces  Tippoo,  718. 

,  admiral,  646. 

Corporation  Act,  456,  473. 
Repealed,  699. 

CoiKica,  taken,  647. 

Coninna,  Imttle  oC  676. 

Covpatric.  earl  of  Notthum* 
berlcnd.  rebels,  85. 

Cotton  famine,  733. 

Count,  title  of.  237. 

County  courts,  75,  137. 

Court,  verge  of,  76. 

baron,  136. 

Courts,  Anglo-Saxon,  76. 

of  justice,  137. 

Covenant,  377.  Bmnt  by 
the  hangman.  456. 

Covenanters,  Scotch,  377. 
Invade  EngUnd,  379.  Re- 
tained by  Long  Parlia- 
ment, 382. 

Covcrdale,  iraprisoned,  384. 

Cow  per,  lora.  chancellor, 
dl»>mi8scd,  560. 

Craggs,  accreiars'  at  war 
673.     Bribed,  576. 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  253 
Made  primatp,  annuls 
Henry's  mairiage  with 
Katharine,  257.  Annuls 
Anne  Boleyn's  marriage, 
262.  At  Henry's  death- 
bed. 371.  Executor.  373. 
Conduct  or  tbe  Rcftirma- 
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tlor,  274.  Condemned  for 
tre..x>n,  284.    Burnt,  288. 

Crecc.:.jrord,  battle,  25. 

Crecv,  battle,  173. 

Cr^py,  peace  oi.  269. 

Creasingham,  flayed  by  the 
Scuta,  160. 

Crimea,  de^orat  ra  the,  714. 

Criminal  law,  nroendment 
of,  743. 

Cruke,  judge  373. 

Crompton.  739. 

Cromwell,  Tnomar,  dsfenda 
Wols*ey,  262.  Fdvourathe 
Reformation,  2jS.  Vicar- 
(eneral,  261.  Made  earl 
of  Eaaex,  266.  Full  and 
•xecntlon.  ib, 

,  Oliver,  first  appear- 
ance of.  402.  Defeata 
Rupert  at  Mantton  Moor, 
405.  Republican  viewa. 
407  Reduces  the  midland 
countleN  412.  Obtalna 
command  of  the  army, 
416.  Viewa  as  to  the 
king.    418.     Quella    the 

.  Uvell^rs,  419.  Defeata 
Langdale  and  Hamilton, 
421.  Reduces  Ireland. 
429,430.  Cipuin-general. 

431.  In vades  Scotland,  i&. 
Gatna  boUte  of  Dunbar, 

432.  Defeato  Cbarlea  II. 
at  Worcester,  433.  Dla- 
polvea  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, 438.  Galls  another, 
ib.  Made  Protector,  439. 
Reproves  the  parliament, 
441.  Refuses  the  ciown. 
445.  Supports  the  Vau- 
dois,    447.      Death    and 

.  character,  448.  His 
mother,  .ib.  Otite  con- 
fiscated, 46 1.  Disinterred 
and  Jinged,  465. 

,   Richard,   445.     Snc- 

oeeds  to  the  Protectorate, 
447.  Signs  his  demission, 
449. 

^  Henry,  goyems  Ire- 
land, 448. 

Croprcdy  Bridge,  battle,  406. 

Crosses  at  Charing  and 
Cheapside  destroyed.  382. 

Crown,  settlement  orthe,615. 

CniMde,  first,  96.  Of 
Richard  I.,  121. 

Cuhmberg.  admiral.  654. 

Culloden.  brittle,  593. 

Cumberland,  made  an  Eng- 
Huh  county,  96. 

Cumberland,  dukeof.  at  Det- 
tingen.5i^6.  Fontenov.S88. 
D'lcats  the  I'retendpr  at 
Cu  I  Men,  593.  One  of  the 
council  ot  rcRenry,  597. 
Defeated  by  the  French, 
600.  All iiidons  Hanover; 
disgrhco  and  death,  ib. 
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Cuiabcrland,  Ernest,   duke 

of,  king  of  Hanover,  707. 
Cumbria,  30. 

Cunobelin  (Cymbeline),  o. 
Curfew,  93. 
Curia  Regia.  126,  127. 
Curie,  queen  Mary's 

Ury,  320. 
Ticen  (queen),  71. 
Cwicbehn,  king  of  Wesaex, 

33. 
Cymen.  26. 
Cymenes-ora,  26. 
C^ing  (king).  70. 
Cynric,  27. 
Cyprus,       conquered       by 

Richaid    I  ,    121.     Ced<Hl 

to  England,  737. 

I>. 

Dacre,    lord,    d.'feats 
Scots,  217. 

Dalbousie,  lord,  governor- 
general  (if  India,  719. 

Dalrymple,  Fir  John,  master 
of  Stair,  530. 

,  sir  Hew,  674,  675. 

Damnonla,  kingdom  of,  28. 

Dan  by,  earl  of,  treaaurer. 
472.  Denounces  the  popish 
plot,  479.  Impeached, 
481,  483,  496.  President 
of  council,  522.  Marqufsa 
of  Caermarthen,  627.  l>ukc 
of  Leeds,  534. 

DanegOd,  54,  61,  91,  129. 

Dandagh,  45. 

Danes,  invade  England,  41. 
Murder  king  Edmund,  43. 
Defeated  by  Alfhxl,  45. 
Baptized  by  him.  45.  Five 
towns  of,  t6.  Boundary 
of,  ib.  Invade  Kent,  46. 
Incursions  renewed,  54. 
Massacred,  56. 

Dangerfleld,  concocts  the 
meal-tub  plot,  486. 

Danish  fieet  carried  off.  673. 

Darcy,  lord,  263. 

Darlington,  countess  of  (ba- 
roness Kilmanscck),  572. 

Damley,  lord,  marriea  Mary 
O'nsn  of  Soots,  298. 
L.urdered.  301. 

Dartmouth,  lord,  secretary, 
570. 

Doahwood,  s'r  Francl8,cban- 
celloi  of  exchequer,  607. 

David  L«  Ung  of  Scotland, 
invadeg  England.  104. 

,  prince  of  Wh1«*s,  exe- 

.     cnted  byEdwardl.  154. 
' ^  earl  of  Huntingdon. 

I      defendants  of.  156. 

Duivlpon,      secretary,      de- 

I     sputrhea      warrant       for 

I     queen   ^^Ary'l<  execution, 

'      322.    Fined.  324. 

I  Days,  Saxon  names  of,  22, 

1     23. 
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Deane,  Silas,  621. 
Death,  the  Blacc,  179. 
Debt,     imprtoonmcnt     ftr, 

«bf>U8hed,  727. 
D-    .r.tion of  Independence. 

..m4>rican,  620. 
DeleiuJer  of  the  Faith,  title 

of,  247. 
Deira  (Delfyror  Deora  rice), 

28. 
Delaware,  lord,  gnvrmor  o< 
.  Virginia.  354. 
Delhi,  taken  by  lord  lAk«, 

718.    By  general  Wilson, 

720. 
DHinqueHtf,  381. 
Denmun.  lor.i,  697 
Derby,  riots  at.  703. 
Derby,  countess  of,  defHib 

me  of  Man,  434. 
,  earl  of  (Mr.  and  lo'd 

Stanley),   702.    J^ecrftiry 

at  war,   709.     Head«  fKo 

••Protectionists,"         7  0. 

Premier,    712.      Reatfm^. 

7ia    Premier  again.  720. 
.  son.  foreign  secretary, 

730.    Resigns,  735. 
Demiot  Macmorrogfa.  king 

of  Leinster.  116. 
Dervorghal,  116. 
Derweiitwater,  earl  o<^  sap- 

ports  I'retender,  560.  571. 
Deaaix,  general,  664. 
Desborough,    opposes    tho 

crowning    of    Cromwell. 

445.    Threatens  Richard, 

449. 
DeKpenser.  Hugh  le  (Spen- 

8er\  164. 
Dettingen,  battle,  5S6. 
Devises,  battle.  401. 
Devonshire,  rising  In,  277. 
Digby,    sir   Everard,   Joinn 

gunpowder  plot,  349, 360. 
Dlgges,  sir  Dudley,  a  leader 

of    the    common-^    363. 

Master  of  the  Rolls,  372. 
Diocletian,  emperor.  15. 
Directory  for  worship,  409. 
Dispensing  power,  468,  604 

fiaCc. 
Disraeli,   Mr..  Yll.    Chan- 
cellor of  the  exeheqoer, 

712.     Preiiler.   726,  730t 

Earl  of  Beaconsfleld,  732. 
DIsHcnteni.     promoted     by 

Jamen  IT  ,  506. 
Dlvin''  right,  theory  of,  516. 
Dufnrer  Bank,  action  off  the, 

629. 
Domesd  ly  Book,  91  sq, 
Dominica,  tak'>n.  606. 
I  Donttuwerth,  tiken.  662. 
I  Dorxot.  marquess  of,  expe- 
dition to  Spain,  242. 
Donay.  seminary  at,  315. 
Douglaa.  lord,  attacks   the 

English  camp,  168. 
,  earl,  fights  with  Hoi* 
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spar  against  Heniy  IV., 

103. 
Douglas,  George,  300.  Mnr- 

den  Rlzzio,  ib. 
i  George,  aasLsts  Mary, 

queen  of  ScoU  to  escape, 

303. 
Dover,     battle     off.     436. 

Treaty  of,  4«6. 
Dowdeswell.  William,  chan- 

ceUorof  exciiequer,  613. 
DowiiiDg.    ambanador     to 

Holbuid,  468. 
Drske,  Franda,  aails  roUDd 

tbe  world,  312.     Enter- 

tainn  queen  Elisabeth.  313. 

AtUcka  the  West  Indies, 

316.  D.«tioys  the  Spanish 

shipping.  325.  Expedition 

to  Portugal,  329. 
ihnpieft  LeUera,  677. 
Dniidism,  3  m. 
Drummond,  titular  duktt  of 

Perth,  500. 
Dubois,  cardinal,  572. 
Dackt\-ortb,     admiral      sir 

John,  673. 
Dudley,  minister  of  Henry 

Vli.,a37.    E.xecuted.a41. 
' ,   lord    Guilford,   mar- 
ries lady  Jane  Grpy,  2:^0. 
-    383.     Beheaded.  286. 
.—- ,  lord  Robert,  favourite 

of    Elisabeth.    207     (jsee 
■  Leicester). 

,  k>fd,  700. 

Duke,  Utle  of,  227. 
Dumouries,  643. 
Dunbar,  buttle,  158,  432. 
Duncan,  king  of  Scotland, 

murdered  by  Macbeth,  64. 
"^ — f    Mdmiral,  defeats  the 

Dutch    otf  CjmpeidowQ, 

651.     Viscount,  652. 
DuDdas,  665  (<ee  Melville). 
-^,  admiral,  715. 
Dundee,  viscount,   opposes 
William  III.,  525.  Vfctory 
and  death,  ib. 
Dunes,  battle  off,  446. 
Dunkirk,    surrendered     to 
Cromwell.  446.     Sold   to 
France,  450.    Besieged  by 
duke  of  York,  6*4. 
Dnnstan,  St.,  50-54.    Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbuiy,  62. 
Dutch,  wars  with  the,  432, 
460.     Ijeaane  with,  440. 
War  with,  in  1672,  468. 

: colonies  taken,  648. 

guards,  513.  Dismissed, 

539. 
Dux  Britanniarum,  18. 
Dykvalt,  500. 

S. 

Kadbald,  king  of  Kent,  33. 
Eadburga,  36. 
Saldormen  ()ikierroen),71. 
KalhawUh.  wifeof  Alfred.  46. 
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EatU  title,  227. 
East  IndU  Oompany, 
founded,  354.  534.  Pro- 
gress of.  608.  Bills  of  Fox 
and  Pitt  respecting,  635. 
Regulating  Act, 637.  Abo- 
lished, 720. 

(French),  608.     Their 

settlements,  600. 
East  Saxons  (Essex),  king- 
dom of,  27. 
Ebtssa,  28. 

Kborins  bishop  of  York,  16. 
EcclesiHStical    Commission, 
court  of,  505.    AnnoUed, 
510. 

,  706. 

Titles  Bill,  712. 

Ecgferth's-Minster.  35. 
Edgar,  reign  of,  52,  53. 
.fitheling,   65.     Sub- 
mits to  WiUUm,  82.    Re- 
bellkm    and    flight,    66 
Retires  to  Uoucn,  88.    Re 
turns  to  England,  06.  Cap- 
tured at  Tlncliebray,  100. 
E  'ffehlU,  battle.  300. 
Edinburgh,  tumult  at,  about 

Laud*8  liturgy,  376. 
Edglva,  sister  of  JEthelstan, 

40. 
Editha,  daughter  of  Godwin, 
marries  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, 61,  63. 
Edmund,  Ung.  saint,  and 
martyr,  43. 

the  Elder,  40. 

Ironside,  56. 

,  son  of  Edmund  Iron- 
side, 57. 
Edred,  king,  60. 
Edric,  duke  of  Me^:i^  66, 68. 
Edward  I.  the  Elder,  suc- 
ceeds Alfred,  48. 

II.  the  Martyr,  63. 

the  Outlaw,  son  of  Ed- 
mund Ironside,  58,  65. 

II I .  ihe  Con  fes.<«r.  son  of 

JEthelred,  68.  Reign  of, 
61-66.  lAWS0f,66. 
Edward  I.,  ••  after  the  con- 
quest ;  *•  prince,  at  Lewe^ 
147.  At  Evesham,  148. 
Ends  the  Bar  ns'  War,  t6. 
Goes  on  a  crusade,  140. 
Prticlalmed  in  his  absence, 
152.  Return,  ib.  Reign. 
151-162. 

II..  prince  of  Wales, 

154.     R.dgn  of,  162-166. 

III.,  prince  of  Wales, 

sent      to      Paris,       165. 
Affianced  to  l*hilippa.  166. 
Reign  of,  167-183. 
—  IV.,  reign  of,  213-210. 

v.,  rdgn  of,  210-221. 

VI.,  prince,  birth,  263. 

Reign  of,  273-281. 

,  prince,  son  of  Heniy 

VI..  murdered.  217. 


Spifloopotoy* 

Bdwardes,  lieutenant,  710. 
Edwin,  king  of  Northumbiia, 
28.  ^retioalda,33.  Reign, 
ib.    Slain,  34. 
— '^  grandson  of  Leofric, 
governor  of  Merda,  66, 82- 
84.    Rebels,  85,  88. 
Bdwy,  king,  reign  of,  51, 52. 

,   broUier  of   Edmund 

Ironside,  58. 
Egbert,  king  ofWe«sex,36 
9q.      Unites  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdoms,  37.  Con- 
quests, 40.    Death,  42. 
Egwton,  lord  keeper,  331. 
Egmont,   cotmt,    executed, 

300. 
Egremont,   lord,  secretary, 

607, 610. 
Egypt,  French  in,  652,  664 
650.    Expedition  to,  672. 
Elba,  Napoleon  banished  to, 

688. 
Eldon,  lord,  chancellor,  667, 

671.    Resigns,  606. 
EleonOi*  of  G  uienne,  queen  oC 

Henry  II.,  106,117. 
•— —  of  Provence,  queen  of 

Henry  III.,  143. 
Electors,  county,  228. 
EUHda,   kills  her  stepson 

Edward,  63. 
Elgivo,  wife  of  Edwy,  51,  63. 
Eltot,  sir  John.  370,  371. 
EUott,  general,  defends  Gib- 
raltar,  631.      Mode  lord 
HenthSeid,  632. 
Elisabeth  of  York,  wife  of 

Henry  VII.,  231,  231. 
EuzABETH,  princess,  376. 
Supports  queen  Mary.  283. 
Imprisoned,  286.  Re- 
leased, 287.  Queen,  202. 
Reign  of,  202-<M2. 

,  dinghter  of  Jamen  I.. 

marries  elector  palatine, 
352. 
Ella,    king  of  Sussex,  26. 
^reiwolJa,  31. 

,  kingofDeira,28. 

Ellenborottgh,     lord,     700. 
Governor-general  of  IndU. 
718. 
Elphinstone,  admiral,  6411 
Emigration,  608. 
Emma  of  Normandy,  queen 
of£thelredlI.,54,&5,57. 
Marries  Canute,  58.    Con- 
fined by  her  son  Edward 
the  Confessor,  62. 
Empson,  minister  of  Henry 
VII.,  237.    Executed,  241, 
Rnghien,  duke  d',  murdered. 

665. 
XorU  (earls),  71. 
Bmmest  QudicUl    combat), 

76. 
Episcopacy,  abolished  in  Soot  - 
land.  377.  AkO^ired  in  l-kig- 
land,  400.    Restored,  465. 


Sric. 

Elk,  CO. 

Eraklne,  lord  chaticellor,  669. 
DUmis^ed.  671. 

F«chcat8  (feudal),  123. 

Escvin.  27. 

Esher,  Wolaey's  s?At,  252. 

JBnuu  (serfs)*  ?2. 

Essejc,  earl  of  (DcreretixX 
329,  332.  Lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  334.  Con- 
demned and  Imprisoiit  d, 
335.  Couspirra  against  the 
queen,  ib.  Executed,  337. 

,  earl  of,  bis  son,  sidetf 

with  the  oMuxnons,  389. 
Commands  the  parlia- 
mentary army,  393,  400, 
407.  Death.  415. 

1  earl  of  (Capel),  trea- 
surer, 484, 486, 488.  Joins 
Russeirs  oonspinuy,  493. 
Suicide,  495. 

Esuple^  treaty  of,  234^ 

Etbandun,  battle,  45. 

Ethel—,  names  beginning 
with  (foc  ^thel— ). 

Eugene,  prince,  co-operates 
with  Marlborough,  552. 
Defeats  the  French  at 
Turin,  554.  Invades 
France^  557.  Defeated  at 
Dcnaln,  563. 

European  system,  origin, 
230. 

Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne, 
62. 

Era.  daughter  of  king  Der- 
moC,  116. 

Evesham,  battle,  148. 

Ewtaw  Springs,  battle  of, 
623. 

JSx  officio  oath,  316. 

E.xcbequer,  court  of,  127. 

— ^— ,  the  king's,  shut  up, 
468. 

Excise,  origin.  404.  Here- 
ditary, granted,  455. 

Exclusion  Bill,  484,  488. 
Thrown  out,  488. 

Exeter,  duke  of,  goveJrnor  of 
Paris.  200. 

,  marquess  of,  executed, 

264. 

Exhibition  of  Industry,  712. 

1  second,  723. 

Exniouth,  lord,  bombards 
Algiers,  694. 

Exton,  sir  Piers,  190. 


Fairfax,  lord,  parliamentary 
general,  400,  402,  405. 

-^-,  sir  Thomas  (aft.  lord), 
402,  405.  Commander  of 
parliamentary  forces,  408, 
411,  421,  431. 

^    lady,   interrupts  the 

High  Court  of  Justice,  423. 

Falalse,  133. 

Fslkfrk^  brttle,  160 

S5* 
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Falkirk  Mnir,  battle,  593. 

Falkland,  lord,  381 .  Supports 
Straflbrd's  attainder,  384. 
Opposes  the  Remon- 
strance, 389.    Killed,  402. 

Famars,  battle,  644. 

Family  Compact,  606. 

Farmer,  606. 

Faulconbridge,  viscount, 
marries  Cromwell's  daugh- 
ter, 445. 

Fawkes,  Guy,  348,  350. 

Fecamp  abbey,  85. 

Felton,  John,  afDxes  the 
bull  of  excommunication 
against  Elizabeth,  307. 

,  stabs  Buckingham,  369. 

Executed,  ib. 

Fenians,  the,  728. 

Fen  wick,  sir  John,  his  con- 
spiracy and  revelations, 
636.    Attahider,  ib. 

Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  league 
with  Henry  VII.,  233.  De- 
ceives Henry  Vlll.,  241. 

of  Brunswick,  recovers 

Hanover,  601. 

IV.  of  Naples,  670. 

VII.  of  Spain,  674,  689. 

Feudal  tenures,  aboUshed, 
455. 

Feudalism,  Korman,  91.  An 
glo-Norman,  124  m. 

Feversham,  earl  of,  com- 
mands against  Monmouth, 
501,  502,  508,  513. 

Fiefs,  124. 

Fiennes,  Nathaniel,  407. 

FUi  islands,  annexed,  731. 

Finch;  sir  Heneage,  471  («m 
Nottingham,  eari  of). 

,  sir  John,  speaker,  370. 

Lord-keeper,  381. 

Fines  (feudal),  128, 138. 

Finlsterre,  battle  off,  596. 
Caldet's  action,  667. 

Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
253.   Made  a  cardinal,  259. 
Executed,  ib. 
— ,  captain,  535. 

Fishguard  Bay,  French  male- 
factors landed  at,  649. 

Fltz-Oerald,  Maurice,  assists 
king  Dermot,  I  IS. 

Fitzgerald,  lord  Edward,  con- 
spiracy and  death,  655. 

,  Mr.  Vesey,  700. 

Fitzherbert,  Mrs.,  636. 

Fitz-0:»bem,  William,  84. 

Fitx-Stqphen,  101. 

,  Robert,  Ukes  Water- 
ford.  116. 

Fitz-Urae,  Reginald,  113. 

Fitxwalter.  Robert,  heads 
the  barons  against  king 
John,  137. 

Five  Burghers  (Danes),  45. 
Removed  by  Edmund,  49. 

Five-mile  Act,  461. 

Fleetwood,     opposes     the 
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FrtmciB. 
motion  to  crown  Crom- 
well, 445. 

Flemings,  the.  treaty  of 
commerce  with,  238. 

Fletcher  of  Saltouu,  656. 

,  sir  Robert,  mutinies, 

637. 

Fleuros,  battle,  646. 

Flodden,  battle,  243. 

FbU-land^  72. 

Fontainebleau,  Napoleon  ab- 
dicates at,  688. 

Funtarabia,  expedition  to, 
241. 

Fontenoy,  battle.  588. 

Fontevraud,  Henry  H. 
buried  at,  119. 

Foreigners,  address  against, 
540.  Ineligible  to  offices 
or  to  parliament,  541. 

Forest  laws,  93.  Charter. 
138  noU,  169. 

New  39. 

Forfeitures  (feudal),  128. 

Forster,  Mr.,  supports  the 
Pretender,  569.  Surren- 
ders, ib. 

Fossway,  the,  14. 

Fox.  bi^opof  Exeter,  minis- 
ter of  Henry  VII.,  23L 

,  George,  518. 

,  sir  Stephen,  597. 

,  Henry,  597.  Secre- 
tary, 698.  Paymaster  of 
the  forces,  600.  Leads  the 
commons,  610.  Made  lord 
Holland,  ib. 

,  Charles  James,  secre- 
tary, 629.  Resigns,  63L 
Secretary,  635.  Dismissed, 
ib.  Foreign  secretary, 
669.    Death,  670. 

France,  provinces  of,  pos- 
sessed oy  Henry  II.,  108. 
Edward  III.'s  claim  to, 
170.  Title  of  king  as- 
sumed  by  him,  170.  Con- 
quered by  Henry  V.,  200. 
English  expelled  from,  207, 
Claim  renounced  by  Henry 
VIII.,  250.  Religious  wars 
of,  297  sq.,  308.  Acknow- 
ledges American  inde- 
pendence, 623.  Threatens 
an  invasion,  624.  Fhvt 
revolution,  641.  Title  of 
**  king  of  France  "  dropped 
by  George  III.,  656.  Ex- 
tent of  the  empire,  68a 
Second  revolution,  701 
Third,  711.  Second  enk 
pire,  712.  Alliance  with, 
against  Russia,  713.  War 
with  Germany,  727.  Re- 
public, 728. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  courts 
Wolsey,  245.  Meets  Henry 
VIIL  at  CaUis,  246.  Q&p- 
tured  at  Pavia,  249.  Re* 
covers  his  llbeVty;  a51K 
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Francis. 

VnadB  lT.,bii8l«ndof  Mary 
qacen  of  Scots,  294,  295. 

— ^  I.,  emperor.  588. 

II.,  re8ign«  the  inipcrlAl 

dignity,  and  becomes 
Francis  I.  of  A  u«tria,  C66  n. 

Francis,  Father,  50«. 

,  sir  PhlUp,  S38. 

FrarUcalmaign,  tenur*^,  125. 

Franklin  (a  freeholder),  123. 

Franklin,  Dr.,  612.  Dismissed 
ftx>m  post-ofRce,  618.  Ke- 

Kciatiotis,  620,  621.  At 
rifl,  631,  632. 

Frankpledge,  48,  f  4. 

Frederick,  elector  palatine, 
marries  princess  Eliza- 
beth. 362.  Elected  king 
of  Bohemia,  365. 

,  prince  of  Wales,  682. 

Marries  Aognsta  of  Saxe 
Gotba,  ib.    Death,  596. 

^ II.  of  Pmasia,  Invades 

Silesia,  585.  Invades  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia,  588. 
His  campaigns  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  600  9q. 

Freeman,  Mrs.,  name  of  the 
dnchcas  of  Marlborough, 
560. 

Freemen,  equality  of,  225. 

French  language,  abolished 
In  pleadbigs,  183. 

Frere,  Mr.,  676. 

Freya,  goddess,  23. 

FHbqrg  ffhmk-plcdge),  74. 

Friend,  sir  John,  conspiracy 
against  WiUUm  HI.,  535. 
&ecnted,  536. 

FrisUiis,  21,  38. 

Fritk-borh,  74. 

rnth-gOdi,  76. 

Froblsher,  327. 

Frontinos,  Jnllus,  10. 

Fiientes  de  Oiioro,  battle.  682. 

Fnlford,  bsttle,  67. 


Oage,  general,  619. 

Oainsboruugh,  battle,  402. 

Galgacus,  10. 

Galway.  earl  of  (Ruvlgny). 
expedition  to  Spain.  554, 
556. 

Gambler,  admiral,  bombards 
Copenhagen,  673. 

Qtrdiner,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, 258,  267.  Op- 
poses Relbrmatlon,  275. 
Deprived,  279.  Restored, 
284.  Prime  minister.  285. 
Favours  parsecutlon,  287. 

GiUribaldl,  Giuseppe,  722. 

Garter,  order,  Inst Ituted,  176. 

Gascoigne,  chief- justice,  196. 

Gastein,  convention  of,  724. 

Gates,  general,  628. 

Gaul,  overrun  by  the  bar- 
barians. 12,13. 

Gauls  in  Britaiiu  3. 
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Gaunt,  Mrs.,  tmrat.  60S. 
Gavestoo,  Piers,  163, 164. 
General  warrants,  611. 
Genoa,  united  to  France,  666. 

Annexed  to  Sardinia,  688. 
Geoflrey    (Plantagenet)   of 

Anjou,  marries   Matilda, 

rbughter  of  Henry  I.,  102, 

106. 
,  son  of  Henry  II.,  118, 

119. 
,  natural  son  of  Henry 

II.,  119. 
Gboros  In  reign  of,  566-678. 

ILj  rclgn  of.  580-603. 

HI.,  reign  of,  605-696. 

IV.,  prmce  of  Wales. 

dissipation   and  extrava- 

Kioe,  63^  Regent.  681. 
ign  of,  696-701. 

George,  prince  of  Denmark, 
marries  queen  Anne,  512, 
650,  565. 

George,  chevalier  St.  (Pre- 
tender), 668. 

Georgia,  disputes  with  Spain 
res|)eciing,  682. 

Gcraid,  Baltbaxar,  assassi- 
nates the  prince  pf  Orange, 
316. 

Germain,  St.,  of  Auxerre,  15. 

Germaine,  lord  George  (Sack- 
viUe),  at  battle  of  Mlndra, 
604.  Colonial  secretary, 
620. 

German  Town,  battle  of,  622. 

troops,  hiring  of,  621. 

Gets,  emperor,  11. 

Ghent,  treaty  of,  689. 

Gibbon,  Ifanoin  JutlificcL- 
t\f,  624. 

Gibraltar,  taken,  664.  Re- 
linquished  by  Spain,  5M2. 
Memorable  siege  of,  631. 

Gifford  reveals  Babiugtou's 
conspiracy,  318. 

Glnkell,  524.  Takes  Ath- 
lone,  529.  Besieges  Lime- 
rick, ib. 

Gisla,  wifeofRollo,80. 

Gladstone.  Mr.,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  713. 
Financial  policy,  725. 
IVeniler,  727.  Disestab- 
lishes the  Irish  Church. 
ib,  Re«ignN730.  Retires 
fh>m  leadership  of 
Liberals,  731. 

Glamorgan,  earl  of,  treaty 
with  Irish  rebels.  413. 

Glastonbury  abbey,  50. 

Glenooe.  massacre  of,  530  «9. 

(}lendower.  Owen.  193, 194. 

Gloucester,  duchess  of,  does 
penance  for  witchcraft. 206. 

,  earl  of.    leader  of  the 

barons,  146, 147. 

,   duke    of,    uncle    of 

Richard  II..  regent,  186, 
in,  188. 


Greece. 

GloQoestcr,  duke  oi;  gnaidiaa 
of  Kngland,  201.  205. 
Murdered,  206. 
— .  Richard,  duke  of, 
assists  in  the  murder  kA 
prince  Edward,  217.  Re- 
gent, 219.  Seises  EdwaM 
v.,  ib.  Named  protector, 
ib.  Accepts  the  crown, 
221  (see  Richard  III.). 

.  duke  of  (>on  of  quoen 

Anne),  deatli,  641. 

Goderich,  viscount,  premier 
699.  Colonial  secretary. 
702. 

Godfrey,  sir  Edmondbory, 
478.    Murdend,479. 

Godolphin,  lord,  tieasiuei, 
649,659.  A  tucked  by  Sa- 
cbevcrell,  659.  Death, 5«3. 

Godoy.  don  Entanuel,  Prinee 
of  the  I'eaoe,  648,673. 

Godwin,  earl,  58,  63,  64. 

Gondomar,  356. 

Good  Hope,  Cape,  taken,  648. 

Goojerat,  battle,  719. 

Goi^kwi,  duke  of;  opposes 
WiIlUmllI..626. 

,  lord  George.  iteti^e35 

Goring.  S85.  GorenMir  of 
Pbrtsmouth,  392,  398. 

Gormanstone.  lord,  heads  the 
English  of  the  pale^  387. 

Gortc,  baron,  673. 

Gough,  general  bir  Hugh,  719. 

Goulbum,  Mr.,chaDceUor  of 
exchequer,  699. 700. 

Gourdon,  fieitrand  de, 
wounds  Richard  J..  123. 

Gower,  Hm  poet,  226. 

,  earl,  preeidentofcoan- 

cll.635. 

^  lord  Leveson,  embassy 

to  St.  Petersburg,  672. 

Gr«me's  Dyke,  U. 

Grafton,  duke  of,  deserts 
JsmesI1..6Il. 

,  diike  oC  secretary,  613- 

Head  of  treasury,  614, 616. 

Graham  of  Claverbouse,  486 
(ses  Dundee). 

,  sir  Tbom.n«.  685.  Ex- 
pedition to  Holland.  688. 

,  sir  Jamc%  bonus  secre- 

Ury,  709. 

Granimont.  duke  de.  686. 

Granby,  marqueM  of;  605. 

Grand  Coiitumier.  or  Grest 
Customary.  127. 

Grantham,  lord,  secretory, 
631. 

Granville,  earl(ieeOuteret>. 

Gratttn.  Henry,  630. 

Graves,  admiral,  628 

Gray,  master  of,  321. 

Great  Britain,  name  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  united. 
556. 
t  Greece,  inV  pendenot  at  Mi 


Qroek  profaaorahip,  lint, 
272. 

Greenwich  hospital,  532. 

Oregg,  ex^cmed,  5&9. 

Gregory  1.  the  Great,  pope, 
mission  to  Kogland,  32. 

XIII..  medal  for  mas- 

ncre  of  Su  Bartholomew, 
311.  Reforms  the  calen- 
dar, 595. 

XV..  pope,  35». 

f  npeaker.  483. 

UrenviUe,  sir  John,  461. 

,  George,  8i>creUTy,  607, 

610.  First  lord  of  treasury 
and  chancellor  of  ex- 
chequer, ib.  I>ropo8es 
American  Stamp  Act,  611, 
615. 

—^t  lord,  coalesces  with 
Fox,  665.  Premier,  669, 
671. 

,  ThomaSk  at  Admiralty, 

671. 

Grey.  lady  Jane,  marrtes  lord 
Guilford  Dudley,  2M.  I'ro- 
claimed  queen,  283.  Be- 
lMMlcd,386. 

,  lord,  of  Riithyn,  193. 

— -,  lord,  plou  against 
James  I.,  347. 

,  lord,  of  Groby,  422. 

,  lord,  at  Sedgemoor  601 . 

,  earl  (see  Huwick),  pre- 
mier, 703.    Resignii,  706. 

1  sir  Thomas,  executed, 

198. 

,  general   sir  Charles, 

647. 

Grlm.Gambrfdge  monk,  114. 

Orimstone,  sir  Harbottlc, 
speaker.  451. 

Grindal,  archbishop  of  Can- 
urbory,  816. 

Grove,  478.    Executed,  482. 

GuAder,  Ralph  de,  earl  of 
Norfolk,  89.    Rebels,  ib. 

Guardians  of  the  realm,  162, 
201.  . 

Guiana,  Raleigh's  efjpedi- 
tions  to,  332,  354. 

GuUds,  Anglo-Saxon.  76. 

Guillotine,  ambulatory,  645. 

Gulnegate,  or  f^urtt  battle, 
243. 

Gulaeard,  stabs  Harley,  561. 

Guise,  duke  of.  Ukes  CaUis, 
289.  DesignsagainstEliia- 
beth,295  Seises  Catherine 
de  Medici,  297. 

^  duke  of;  forms  the 

Uague,    311. 
nated.  330. 

,  cardinal, 

330 

Gunbild.1.  murdered,  55. 

Gunpowder  plot,  348  »q, 

Onrth,  son  of  Godwin,  63, 
68. 

Oalhrie.  456. 
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Ontbrum,    the    Dane,    44. 

Baptised,  45. 
Gyllenborg,  count,  573. 
Gwynn,  Eleanor,  497  note. 
Gytha,  Haruld's  mother,  85. 

H. 

Habeas  Corpu?,  138,  485, 
497. 

Hacker,  executed,  455. 

Hadrian,  wall  oC  11.. 

Hales,  sir  Edward,  collusive 
trial  of,  504 .  Attends  the 
flight  of  James  1I.»  612. 

Hallidon  HiU,  battle,  170. 

Halifax,  marquess  of,  484. 
Opposes  Exclusion  Bill, 
488. .  Privy  seaU  492,  622, 
627.  President  of  council, 
600.  Dismissed,  604.  Sent 
to  prince  of  Oiange,  512. 
Speaker  of  the  peers,  516. 
lenders  the  crown  to 
William  sad  Maiy.  ib. 

,   earl  of  (Montague), 

642.  Dismissed,  649.  First 
lord  of  treasury,  667. 

^— ,  earl  of,  secretary,  610. 

Halifax  (Nova  Scotia), 
founded,  696. 

Hamilton,  marqness  and 
duke  of,  employed  against 
the  Covenanters,  377. 
Raises  men  in  support  of 
Charles  I.,  430.  DefMted, 
421.     Executed,  426. 

,  duke  of,  opposes  Hano- 
verian suoeession,  565. 
Opposes  union,  666. 

,  colonel,  630. 

,  lady,  668. 

Hanunood,  govemorof  Caris- 
brooke  Gsatle,  419. 

Hsmpden,  John,  reftises  to 
pay  ship-money,  876. 
Accused  of  treason,  390. 
KUted,40l. 

,  John  (grandson).  Joins 

Monmouth's  conspiracy, 
493.  Apprehended,  494. 
Fined,  496. 

clubs,  693. 

Hampton  Court,  conference 
at,  347.  Flight  of  Charles 
I.  flrom,  419. 

Hanover,  treaty  of,  677. 
Overrun  by  the  French, 
600.  Seised  by  Prussia, 
658.  By  France,  664. 
Made  a  kingdom,  688. 
Separated  from  British 
crown,  707.  Annexed  to 
Prussia,  726. 

Hanoverian  succession,  set- 
tled, 541.  Suppoited  by 
the  peers,  551.  Ri^ected 
by  Scotch  parliament,  556 
tq.  <)uietly  aooomplished, 
'66. 
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Haalerlr. 

HaitouTt,  sir  Simon,  659. 
Gbanoellor,  560. 

Hardicanute,  king,  reign 
or.  60,  61. 

Hardinge,  sir  H<>nry,  gover- 
nor-general of  India,  719. 

Hardwickf,  lord  chancellor, 
585.    Reslgi.s,  605. 

Haidy,  sir  Charles,  625. 

,  captain,  668. 

HarfleuT,  Uken  by  Henry  V^ 
198. 

Hargreaves,  739. 

Harlngt<Hi,  earl  of,  secre- 
ury,  682,  688.  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  695. 

Harley,  Robert,  spaUcer, 
641,643.  Secretary,  658. 
Supplanted,  ib.  Chancel- 
lor of  exclirquer,  560. 
Attack  on  his  Ufe.  561. 
Corresponds  with  duke  of 
Berwick,  ib.  Made  earl 
of  Oxford  and  treasui«r, 
562  (see  Oxford). 

Harlow,  sir  Robert,  de^troyf 
Uie  crosses  at  Charing  and 
Clieapside,  383. 

Harold  UarefiMt,  run  of 
Canute,  60.  61. 

,  son  of  earl  Godwin,  62. 

66.  Elected  to  the  throne, 

67.  Defeats  Harold  Har- 
drada  and  Tostl,  ib.  De- 
feated and  slain  at  Hast- 
ings, 69. 

Hardrada,  67. 

Hrrrington,  616. 

Harris,  general,  717. 

Harrison,  colonel,  423. 

Hasting,  the  Dane,  46. 

Hastings,  battle,  68. 

,  lord,  claims  the  Scotch 

crown,  156. 

,  lord,  his  fidelity,  320, 

221. 

— — ,  marquess,  governor- 
general  of  India,  718. 

,  Warren,  first  gover« 
nor-genenl  of  India,  637. 
Administration,  638  aq. 
Impeachment,  636, 640. 

Hatfield,  James,  shoots  at 
George  III.,  656. 

Hatton,  rir  Christopher,  319. 

Haugwita,  666. 

Havannab  taken,  607. 

Havelock,  general.  720. 

Havre,  occupied  by  the  Eng- 
lish, 297. 

Hawke,  admiral  sir  Edward, 
595,  598.  Expedition 
agiinst  Rochefort,  600. 
Victory  off  Quiberon.  602. 

Hawkins,  sir  John,  332. 

.   Richard,    son   of  sir 

John.  332. 

Hawley,  general,  693. 

Haslerig,  sir  Arthur,  390^ 
•150. 
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HMthfleld,  lord.  683  («M 
Eliott). 

Hvdgis,  sir  Chartea,  accre- 
tary,  660. 

Hedgley  Moor,  twttle,  n4. 

Heldf  r,  the,  Uken,  664. 

Helena,  lord  Si.,  treaty  with 
Rumia,  658. 

Ilclle  de  St.  Saen.  ICO. 

Hrligoliind,  673. 

Hengeat  and  Hnraa,  tt,  S6. 

ilenlcy,  lofd,  chancellor,  605. 

llenrietu  Maria  of  France, 
3S6.  Marriea  Chariea  I., 
363.  Sella  the  crown 
jeweU.  308. 

llBxaY  I.,  besieged  Iqr  bia 
brothers  at  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  96.  Eeign  of.  08- 
103. 

II.,  prince,   acqnirea 

Nomandy,  AiOoo.  and 
Maine,  106.  Marries 
Eleanor  of  Gnknne,  ib. 
Invadea  Enghuad,  ib. 
Keign  of,  107-130. 

^ — .  son  of  Henij  II.. 
crowned,  113.  Rebels. 
117.    Death.  119. 

III.,  rdgn  ct  140-140. 

IV.,  reign  of,  103-106. 

• v.,  reign  of;  100-301. 

' VI.,  rdgn  of.  301-311. 

< VII.,  n^  of,  330-330. 

VIU.,  reign  of,  340- 

373. 

— ,  prince,  aon  of  James 
I.,  death,  363. 

' Benedict,  cardinal  York, 

laat  of  the  Stnaris,  506. 

Henry  VI.,  emperor,  releases 
Richard  I.,  133. 

Menry  III.  of  France, 
slnated.  330. 

^< —  IV.  of  France,  aaaisted 
by  liUixabeth,  330.  Re- 
nonnoes  proti'Stantism, 
331.    Anaskinatfd.  351. 

Henry  of  Blols,  bishop  of 
Wincheiter.  103,  104. 

Henry,  Patrick,  613. 

Heptarchy,  the,  88. 

Herbert,  attomey-gcneral, 
impeaches  lord  Kimbolton 
•  and  the  five  membera,  300. 

,  sir  Edward,  chief  Jus- 
tice, dictum  on  the  dis- 
pensing power,  604. 

-~-,  admiral,  earl  of  Tor- 
rington,  528. 

Heresy,  first  penal  law 
against,  193. 

Heretics,  commission  to  ex- 
amine, 376.  Laws  against, 
revived,  387. 

Stntofftit  70. 

Hereward,  resisU  the  Nor- 
nuns,  88. 

Bermin  Street,  14  (aes 
Irmin) 
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Htrtiind.  earl  of,  370.  Pro- 
tector. 373.  Created  duke 
of  Somerset,  374  (see 
SomeTMt^ 

,  marqaesB  oC   retires 

before  the  parliamentary 
army,  399.  Overruns 
Devon.  401. 

Hercegovlna,  the,  786. 

Heese,  landgrave  of,  sub- 
sidUry  treaty  with,  508. 

Hewitt,      Dr.,      •   •      ■ 


Hexham,  battle.  315. 
Heydon,  sir  John,  300. 
Heylc,  sergeant,  340. 
High  Gommiadon  Oourt,  303. 

Kew,3l6.34l.  Abolished, 

386.     Attempted   revival 

bv  Jamea  II..  506. 
High  Oourt  of  Juatioe,  to 

try  Charles  I.,  433. 
Hill,  Abigail  (Mrs.  Maaham), 

559. 
,  sir  BAvlawl,  677, 663, 

665. 
, ,   postal  reform, 

740. 
Htllsboraugh,  earl  ot  615, 

616. 
HutriowuutiXy       PiTmie's, 

873. 
Mlafdiae,  (lady).  71. 
Hki/ord  (lord),  75. 
Hobbes,  516. 
Uoche,  general,  648. 
Hoel,    count,    of     Nantes. 

106. 
Holgate,  archUdiop  of  York, 

284. 
Holkar,  717. 
Holland,  revolts  litom  Spain, 

311.    Treaty    with,    813. 

Elizabeth    protector    of, 
'316.      War    with,     638. 

Overran  by  French,  047. 

Annexed  to  France,  693. 

,  earl  of,  executed,  426. 

— — .  lord  (see  Fox). 
Holies,  hoUs  the  speaker, 

870.   Character,  881.   Ac- 
cused   of    tresscm,    300. 

Opposes  Cromwell,  431. 
Holmby,  Charles  I.  confined 

at,  414.    Seised  at,  416. 
Holmf/ang  (J  udlclal  combat), 

75. 
Holatein,  relation  to   Den- 
mark, 733.     War  about. 

734.     Ceded  to    Auatria, 

ib.    To  Prnaiia,  726. 
Holy  Alliance,  693. 
Homage,  ecclesiasilcal,  100. 

Described,  135. 
Homilies,  twelve,  275. 
Hone,  William,  prosecuted, 

604. 
Honorins,    withdraws     his 

legions  ftom  Britain,  13^ 
Hood,  sir  Samuel,  admiral. 


ayda. 

638.  Made  an  Irish  banm. 
631.  Takes  Toulon.  044, 
Corsica,  647. 

Hooper,  bishopof  GWnoester. 
284.    Burnt,  287. 

Hopton,  sir  Ralph,  redocca 
CornwaU.  400. 

Horn,  count,  executed,  809. 

Home  Tooke,  623,  647. 

Horsa,  tumb  of.  25. 

Hoete,  sir  William.  678. 

llotham,  air  John,  parlia- 
mentary governor  of  Unll, 
392,  393.  403. 

Hotspur,  187, 194. 

Hounslow  Heath,  417. 

H«iward,  Katharine,  queen  ni 
Henry  VUI.,  307.  Exe^ 
cuted,»b. 

,  admind  sir   Bdward. 

killed,  348. 

,  lord,    of  Effingham. 

admiral,  337.  lAritet^ 
the  Spanish  Armada,  838. 
Expeditkm  to  GmUz,  sn. 
Created  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, ib. 

,  lord.  Joins  Monmouth's 

00ll8ph«<7,  493.  494. 

Howe,  gcnml.  619.  Takes 
New  York,  631.  PhilMlel. 
phia,633. 

1       lord,       expedition 

against  Uierbourg.  60i. 
Relieves  Oibrattar,  631. 
First  lord  of  admiralty, 
635.  Victory  of  1st  June, 
647. 

Howick,  lord,  at  admiralty, 
660.  Foreign  aecretary. 
671.  Bill  for  catholic 
emancipation,  ibi  (tee 
Grey,  earl> 

Hubert,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 134. 

Hugh  Capet.  81. 

Hugoenola,  297.  Aaaisted 
by  EUaabeth,  307,  308. 
Tl^r  strength,  311.  Ex- 
ptdltion  against,  364. 

H  umber,  country  beyond, 
devastated  by  WiUiam  I., 
87. 

BuwMe  PetitxomandAdriee, 
bill  so  called.  445. 

Hnndreda,  73.    Mote,  73. 

Hnnt,  Henry,  694,  605. 

UunUngdon  (see  David). 

^,  earl  of,  531. 

Huskisson,  Mr.,  700. 

Htu-thing  (hustings,  70. 

Hutchinson,  general,  000. 

HuyMlulnen  taken,  654. 

Bwieau,  46. 

Hyde,  Anne,  marries  duke 
of  York,  465. 

,  sir  Edward.  381.  Sup- 

porta  StralTord'a  attainder. 
384.  Opposes  the  Remon- 
strance, 389.  Ckvatcdesfl 


.  Hyde. 

•  of  Clarendon,  464  (tee 
Clarendon  K 

Hyde,  Lawrence,  treasurer, 
48«.  Earl  of  Bocbeeter, 
492  (<M  Rocheeter). 

Hyder  AU.  637,  G3». 

Hyderabad,  719. 

Ilypwinea-Oeot,  2»« 

I. 

Ibrahim  Pasha,  W9. 

Icnii.  9. 

/coH  Banliki,  acoouut  of, 

426. 
Ictis,  isle  ot  3. 
Xda,  klnfc  of  Bcmlcia,  28. 
Iden,  kiiU  Cade.  209. 
leme,  Ireland,  2. 
Ikenild  Street,  13. 
Ildefonso,    San,   treaty  of. 

fmpt^diment,  first  instance. 
228.  Revived,  356.  Diflcra 
lh>m  attainder,  384  w4e. 
Not  barred  by  a  royal 
IMrdon,  464,  642. 

Imprisonment,  arbitrary, 
forbidden  by  the  Charter, 
138. 

Ina,  Icing  of  Weieex,  85. 
H1bUwi,36. 

Income-tax,  799.  Rates  and 
prodnoe  of,  731. 

Independents,  rise  oi,  406. 

India,  British,  history,  608 
s}..  636  M.,  717  tq.  £m- 
preos  of,  737. 

Indulgence,  declaration  of, 
458,  468,  470.  Cancelled 
by  Charles  II., 470.  James 
]I.'8  declaration  of,  505, 
60& 

Ingiia,  sir  Robert.  713. 

Inkermann,  battle,  715. 

Innocent  III.,  pope,  134. 
Excommunicates  king 
John,  135.  Abrogates 
Maxna  Carta,  139. 

Inquisition,  the,  309. 

Instrument  of  government, 
439. 

Investiturts.  what,  100.  Re- 
signed by  Henry  I.,  100. 

Ionian  islands,  taken,  678. 

Ireland,  early  history,  116. 
Oonqiwred  by  Henry  IL, 
117.  Under  Elisabeth, 
3.tc.  RebeUion,  386.  Eng- 
lish massacred.  387.  Re- 
duced by  Cromwell,  430. 
Grants  of  forfeited  estates 
in.  reversed,  540.  Union 
with  England.  665,  650 
Disturbances  in,  704.  Co- 
ercion bill,  705.  Famine, 
711.  Church  disestab- 
lished. 727. 

Ireland,  Fkther,  executed, 
482. 

IratoD.  411,  418,421.    Com- 
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ma&ds  in  Inland,  481. 
Takes  Limerick,  434. 

Irmin  Street,  14. 

Isaac,  mler  of  Cypms,  121. 

Isabella,  second  wife  of  king 
John,  133. 

,  daughter  of  PhiUp  the 

Fair,  marries  prince  Ed- 
ward (Edward  II.\  160. 
Intrigues  with  Mortimer, 

165.  Invades    England, 

166.  Imprisoned,  169. 
,  daughter  of  Charles 

VL,  afilanced  to  Richard 

II.,    187.      Restored    to 

Froncn,  105. 
Isca  Silurum.  14. 
Islands,  claim  of  popo  to, 

116. 


Jacobite  plot,  676. 

Jamaica,  acquired,  443.  In- 
surrection tn,  705. 

James  I.  ofScotland,  detahied 
at  English  court,  195.  Re- 
stored, 202. 

— IV.  ofScotland.  supports 
PerkinWarbeck,236.  Mar- 
ries Margaret,  daughter  of 
Henry  VIL,  237.  Klalnat 
Floddcn,  243. 
— .V.ofScoiland,267. 

VI.  of  Scotland,  303, 

321,   323:    James    I.  of 
EngUind,  reign  of,  3«5-36l. 

—  II.,  reign  of,  499-519. 
— ,  pretender,  birth,  508 

($ee  Pretender). 

Japan,  commercial  relations, 
717. 

JaqncUne  of  Luxemburg, 
marries  the  duke  of  Bed- 
focd,  205.  Marries  sir 
Richaid  WoodrilK  215. 

Jeflcraou.  Thomas,  618,  620 

Jeffreys,  chief  JusUoc,  496. 
Bloody  circuit,  502.  <.:han- 
cellor,  503.  Maltreated  by 
populace,  513.    Dies,  i6u 

.Tena,  battle  of,  670 

**  Jenkins's  eani,"  582. 

Jephson,  colonel,  444. 

Jerusalem,  taken  by  SaUuUn, 
119. 

Jema,  admiral  sir  John,  647. 
Defeato  the  Spanish  fleet, 
650.  Made  earl  St. 
Vincent,  ib. 

Jesuits,  oonapiradeB  of,  314. 
Law  against,  ib. 

Jeyrs,  massacred,  120.  Ban- 
ished, 15.^.  How  excludid 
from  parliament,  700.  Ad- 
mittKi,  721. 

Join  of  Arc,  history,  302  $q. 
Captured  and  burnt,  205. 

of  Flanders,  172. 

of  Navarre,  second  wife 

of  Henry  IV.;  19t. 
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Joan  of  Kent  (see  Bochcr> 

JoHV,  prince,  eeiit  to  Ireland. 
119.  RelKls,  ib.  In- 
trigues saalnst  his  brother, 
Ung  Kidtard,  123.  King; 
reign  of.  132-140. 

II..  king  of  France,  cap- 
tured by  the  Black  Prince 
at  PDiticcs.  178, 180. 

John,  St,  lord,  treasurer.  278. 

^,OU\-er.  solidtor-general, 

407.  Commissioner  to 
tkwthuid.  435.  liUbasByto 
Holland,  t6. 

^.  Hcnry(sflr  Bolingbrokt) 

Jones,  colonel,  takes  posses- 
sion of  Dublin,  etc,  439. 

,  Inigo,  519. 

.  J.  Gale,  679. 

,  Paul,  625. 

Joppa,122. 

Joseph  L,  emperor.  664« 

Jourdan.  gemial,  646. 

Joyce,  cornet,  seises  Ghariei 
U  416. 

Judges,  brought  to  trial,  154. 
Disphioed  by  James  II., 
604.  Made  independent  of 
the  crown,  548. 

Jndfcature,  Supreme  Court 
of,  730. 

Judith  4if  France,  42. 

,  sister  of  the  Cbnqoeror, 

86,  89,  90. 

Julius  martyrdom  of,  16. 
11.,    pope,   forms    tbO 

Holy  League,  241. 

k  III.,  pope,  285. 

Junot,  marshal,  673,  674. 
Junta  of  Seville,  674. 
JwUo,  the.  559. 
Jury,  48,  75.    Account  of 

trial  by,  150.    Exempted 

from  fines,  475. 
Justice,  arbitrary   adminis- 
tration of,  under  Tudors, 

340 
Justices,  itinerant,  118, 18T, 

146. 
Justiciary,  121.     Chief;  127. 

For  Ufb,  142. 
Justinian,  the  English,  title 

of  Edward  I.,  163. 
Jutes,  22. 
Juxon,  bishop  of  London, 

advice  to  Charles  I.,  386. 

Attends  his  execution,  434. 

ArcbbiiOMip:  death,  468. 


Kalisch,  alliance  of,  686. 
Kais,  defence  of,  716. 
Katharine   of    France,    e»> 

poused  by  Henry  V.,  800. 

Marries  sir  Owen  Tudor, 

201. 
— -  of   Arrsgon,  marriet 

prince  Arthur,  237.    Goo* 

traeted  to.  pxioce  Beuy, 
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Kfcthartna. 

A.  Marries  him,  341. 
Henry  eeeks  a  divorce»  360. 
She  demurs  to  the  court, 
251.  Divorced  by  Cran- 
mer,  357.    Death,  300. 

Katharine  Caee  Parr). 

Keane.  sir  John,  718. 

Keith,  sir  William,  331. 

Ken,  bishop.  606. 

Kendal,  dnchesB  of  (baron- 
ess .SchnienbaiiB).  573«576. 

Keniiworth,  Dictum  de,  148. 

-«>>  Jsklward  11.  conltoed  at. 
166. 

Kenmufs,  lofd,  proclaims 
Preceoder,  569.  Extcuted. 
670. 

Kennett,  lord  mayor,  pun- 
ished, 636. 

Kent,  kingdom  of;  38. 

Kent,  oarl  of.  Joins  Isabella 
and  Mortimer,  166.  Exe- 
cuted by  Mortimer,  168. 

1 ,  earl   of,  sopcriniends 

the  execution  of  queen 
Mary,  322. 

.  dttlce  of,  dl3i,  665. 

KeppeU  earl  of  Albemarle, 
53 

- — ,  admiral.  634.  Firtt 
lord  of  admiralty,  639. 

Kel,  Norfolk  rebel,  377. 

)£iMare.  Fiu«enild  carl  ot 
Bupi  ortB  Sfannel,  233. 

KUUecranUe,  baUle,  525. 

Kiknaniock,  earl,  executed, 

604. 

Kimbolton,  lord,  sides  with 

th«  oummtHoi,  889. 
King,  Anglo-Saxon,  ekctlTe, 

70.    Dt  faeto,  allegiance 

to.  protected  by  law,  330. 

Statute  pleaded  by  Voo^ 

457. 
King,       colonel,       mores 

Charles's  restoration,  451. 
King's  Bsnch  Court,  137. 

Oollege,-74S. 

Kirke.  colonel,  inhumanity, 

602  At  Londonderry,  536. 
Kir « Patrick,    sir    Thomas, 

asBsssinates  Oomyn,  161. 
Kliber,  general,  655. 
Kloeter  Seven,  convention  of, 

«0d.   ' 
Knight-senice,  135.    Abo- 
lished, 455. 
Knox,  John,  394.     Insults 

queen  Mary,  296. 

L. 
liS  Chaise,  Pftre,  478. 479. 
La  Fayette,  marquis  de,  721. 
La  Hogue,  battle.  ."182. 
l^Kskland.  name  of  John,  132. 
LoAmen.  what.  76. 
Lake,  bishop,  507. 
— ^  seneial  (aft.  Intd),  de- 
fbatB    Irish    rebels.    656. 
.  Takes  Delhi,  etc.,  717. 
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Lambert,  general,  opposes 
the  crowning  of  Cromwell, 
444.  intrigues  against 
Richard  Cromwell,  449. 
Kxpels  Long  Parliament, 
450.  Excepted  fh>m  in- 
demnity, 454.  Trial,  457. 
Reprieved.  458. 

Lancaster,  Thomas,  earl  of, 
conspires  against  Gaves- 
ton,  163.  Makes  war  'on 
Edward  II.,  lU,  Exe- 
cuted, 165. 

,  earl  of,  guardian  of 

Edward  lit,  167. 

— >  John  of  <3attnt,doke 
of;  espouses  the  dau^^ter 
of  Peter  of  CSistfls.  180. 
Sells  his  pretensions  to 
that  crown^  187.  Influ- 
ence over  Rkfaard  H.,  ib. 
Death,  188.  Eooounwed 
Wlckllffp,  190. 

Henry  duke  oC  son, 


I  England,  188.  De- 
poses Richard  IL,  189. 
Seises  the  crown,  ib. 
Genealogy,  ib.  (See 
HekktIV.) 

Land  Act,  Irish,  737. 

Lanfranc,  ardibfaihop  of  Gan- 
terbury,  87»  93,  95. 

Langdale,  air  Mannadnke, 
430,  431. 

Langbome,  executed,  485, 

Langside,  battta^  303. 

Langton,  cardinal,  elected 
primate,  135,  136.  Dis- 
covers Henry  I.'s  charter. 
ib. 

Lansdown,  battle,  401. 

Lansdowne,  marquess  of, 
president  of  council.  703. 

Latimer,  bishop,  imprisoned, 
365.    Burnt,  387. 

LaUn  words  In  English,  14. 

Lsud,  bishop.  873.  Arch- 
bishop of  <}4nterburT,  373. 
Attacked  st  Lambeth,  379. 
Impesched,  409.  Exe- 
cuted, ib. 

Lauderdale,  earl  of,  465, 
485. 

Law,  common,  336. 

Law's  scheme.  575. 

Lawrence,  general,  730. 

Laws,  how  made,  337. 

Lawson,  admirml,  declares 
for  Long  Parliament,  450. 

League,  Catholic,  311.  Go- 
verned by  duke  of  M«y- 
enne,  830.  Dissolution  of, 
331. 

and  Covenant,  Solemn, 

403.     American,  618. 

,  Holy,  341. 

Leake,  sir  John,  ailmlral, 
554. 

I.AHI8,  bstUe.  34 

,  duke  of  (jm  Danby). 


Tilnditciy, 

Legge,  Ueniy,  chanoellcr  of 
exchequer,  597.  605. 

Legion  of  Honour,  «}6l. 

L^slatioo,  Anglo-Norman, 
127. 

Leicester,  earl  of,  118. 

,    Simon  de   Montfort, 

earl  of,  calls  a  meedng  oi 
the  barons,  145.  Defeats 
Henry  IIL  at  Lewe%  147. 
Summons  s  parliameni, 
ib.  Slain  at  Evesham,  148. 

,  Dudley,  earl  of.  298. 

Commtsrioner  to  try  Mary, 

304.  Favours  the  puritan:!, 
306.  Forms  an  association 
to  deftnd  the  queen,  314. 
Commends  in  Holland, 
316. 

Leinster,  kingdom  of,  116. 

Leipalc,  battle,  687. 

Leith,   evacuated     bj  the 

French,  296. 
Lenox,   eart   of.  369.    Ac* 

cuaes  the  queen  of  Soots, 

305.  Regent.  307. 

.countess  o^  imprisoned, 

299. 
Lenthal,  speal^er,  380.    Re- 

paifs  to  the   army,   417. 

Speaker  again,  441,  450. 
Leo  X.,  pope  after  JuUul 

IL,  242.    Dies,  247. 
T.eodfflld,  what,  74. 
LeofHc,  earl  of  Mercia,  6(^ 

63. 
Leofwin,  eon  of  Godwin,  63. 

68. 

Leopold,  duke  of  Austria, 
arrests  Richaixl  I.,  123. 

,  prince  of  Saxe^^barg 

(afterwards  king  of  the 
Belgians),  consort  of  prin- 
cess Charlotte,  694. 

Leslie,  Scotch  general,  431. 
Defeated  at  Dunbar,  438. 

Levellera,  418.  Put  down 
by  Cromwell,  419. 

Leven.earl  of,  commands  tlie 
Scotch  Gbvenanters,  4»l. 
Joins  lord  Fairfax.  405. 

Lever  Maur,  or*tbe  Great 
Light  (Ijidus).  15. 

I^wes,  battle,  147.  lA'Mof, 
ib. 

Lexington,  sMrmfiih  at,  619. 

Uewelyn,  prince  of  Weles, 
158.  Conquered  by  Ed- 
ward I.,  ib. 

Ltgny.  battle,  690. 

TJgotiier.  lord.  588. 

Lllla.  naveft  Edwin,  33. 

Limerick,  Mege  of,  529  Pad* 
ficatfon  of,  ib 

Lliiiug  «,  mamacreof,  181. 

Lincoln,  battle,  141 

Lincoln,  John,  earl  at  sup- 
ports Sluinel,  338. 

Undlsfame,  35. 

Undsey,  earl  of.  co'^ui«ads 


fbe  expedition  to  Bocliclk, 
869.  OomiiiaodsClutrles's 
armj,  399,  400. 

Liofo,  60. 

Uprandi,  genenl,  7U. 

Llsl>r»D,  entered,  675. 

Li«le,0ir  Qcorge,  executed, 
431. 

,  Mrs.,  behewled.  603. 

Attainder  reversed,  027. 

Utony  in  Englivh.  209. 

Uterature,  Anglo-Saxon, 
76.  Under  Edward  III.. 
326.  EUxabetb,  343.  The 
Stuarts,  618.  Since  Revo- 
lution, 744. 

Uttieton,  ■oUcitor-eeueral, 
873. 

Liturgy,  Edward  Vl.'a,  376. 
Revised,  379.  Elisabetli's, 
393.  English,  imposed  on 
Scotch  church,  376. 

Liverpool,  lonl,  secretary  at 
war,  679.  Premier,  683, 
698. 

Lloyd,  Ushop  of  St.  Asaph, 
M6ii 

Jjoan,  Oeneral,  366. 

,  the  amicable,  349. 

fiocke,  John,  516. 

LoUaids,  190, 197. 

Lollius  Urhicus,  Fsmpart  of, 
11. 

London,  under  the  Romans, 
10.  Burnt,  ib.  Rebuilt  by 
Alfred,  46.  Besieged  by 
the  Northmen,  M.  Early 
commerce  of,  76.  Fortified 
by  the  Conqueror,  84. 
Bridge,  98.  Charter,  ib. 
Franchise  seoared  by 
Magna  Carta,  137.  An- 
nual mayor,  140.  First 
stone  bridge,  ib.  Feni- 
lence,  176.  Plague,  397. 
Sides  with  perliament,  398. 
Trained  bands,  400.  VaU 
our  of,  402.  Overawed  by 
Cromwell's  army,  417. 
Plsgue,  461.  Fire  of,  463. 
Improved,    ib.     Charter 

.  euirendered,  493.  In  the 
Gordon  riots,  637.  EfliBct 
of  French  Revolution  at, 
643. 

Londonderry,  siege  of,  626. 
Relieved,  ib, 

Longsworri.WllUsm,  natural 
sun  of  Henry  II.,  130. 

Lopes,  Roger,  oonsplres  to 
poison  queen  Euaabeih, 
331. 

Lords,  House  of,  226. 

J  usiic '8,666,574. 

lieutenant  of  counties, 

instituted,  277. 

Loughborough,  lord  (see 
mdderbum). 

Umis  VI.,  the  Fst.  101. 

«—    TIL,    alliance  with 
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Henry  II.,  108.  Supports 
B^^cket,  112. 
Louis,  prince  (Louis  VllL), 
son  of  Philip  II.,  assists 
the  English  Virons,  139. 
Eviicuates  England,  141. 

VIII.,  takes  Rocheile, 

142. 

IX.,  St.,  repulses  Henry 

III..  143.  Generous  treaty 
with  him,  147.  Arbitrates 
between  him  and  the 
barons,  ib.    Death.  149. 

-  XL,  assists  queen  Mar- 
garet, 214.  Forwards  War- 
wick's invasion,  316. 
Treaty  with  Edward  IV., 
318. 

XII.,   marries   Maiy, 

queen  of  Scots,  3U.  Deati^, 

^Xin..364. 

XiV..  character,  466. 

Invades  the  Netherlands, 
ib.  Invades  Holland,  468. 
Revokes  Edict  of  Nantes, 
603.  Reception  of  James 
II.,  613.  Lends  him  a 
fleet,  636.  AheU  his  in- 
vasion, 631.  Acknow- 
ledges the  Pretender,  643. 
Sues  for  peace,  668.  Death, 
663. 

rV.,  aouMioo,   669 

Invades  Flanden,  588. 

XVI.,  aids  the  Ameri- 
cans, 633.    Beheaded,  643. 

XVIIL,  restond,  687. 

Files,  690.    Restored,  693. 

PbiUppe,  king  of  the 

French,  701.  Expelled, 
711. 

Louis,  pripce  of  Bjdoi,  663. 

Louis  Napoleon,  prince^  738 
and  note. 

Lonisbonrg.  tiken,  686,  601. 

Lovat,  lord,  temporising 
conduct,  590,  693.  Inter- 
view with  Cbarles  Edward. 
693.  Captured,  694.  Exe- 
cuted, 695. 

Lovel,  lord,  Insurrec'.ioa  of, 
331.     Fate,  332. 

Lowe,  Mr,  reduces  the  In- 
come-tax, 730. 

Loyalists,  American,  indem- 
nified, 633. 

Lucas,  sir  Charles,  executed, 
421. 

Lucius,  king,  16. 

Ludlow,  colonel,  421,  434. 

Lundy,  525. 

Lupus,  bishop,  15. 

Luther,  MarUn,  247. 

Lyndhurst,  lord,  chancellor, 
698,  709. 

Lynedocb,  lord  (Graham), 
victorv  at  Barrosa,  681. 

Lynn,  dissster  of  Idng  John 
at,  140. 
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Lyons,  admiral   lord,   716. 

Kxiwdition  to  Kertch,  etc, 

ib. 
Lytton,    lord,     viceroy    of 

India,  731. 


Mac  Adam,  738. 

Macbeth,  61. 

Maoclesfleld,  lord  chancellor, 

fined  for  peculation,  677. 

,  eari  of,  696. 

MacDonald.  Flora,  694. 
Maclan  of  Glencoe,  630. 
M'lntosb,  brigadier,  669. 
MacinUish,  air  James,  Vin- 

diciiB  OaUicOy  643. 
Mack,  general,  defeated  at 

Ulm,  666. 
MacMahon,   manbal,    737. 

President,  728. 
Madras,  609. 
Mieatn,  11, 13. 
Magdala.  stormed,  736. 
Maaua  Carta,  137.  Annulled 

by  Innocent  II  I.,  139.  Con- 

flrmaUoos  of,    144^    149, 

169. 
MaMa,  battle,  670. 
Mtin,  the.  plot,  947. 
Maintenon,  madame  de,  667. 
Maitland,    captain,  carriea 

Napoleon  to  England,  693. 
Major-generals,  Cromwell's, 

441. 
Malcolm  I.,  king  of  Scotland, 

vassal  for  Cumberland,  49. 
II.,  reduced  by  Canute, 

60. 

III.  (Gamnore),  64  »q. 

Assisti  Sdwln  and  Moicar 
sgainst  William  I.,  86. 
Marries  Margaret  sister  of 
Edgar  AtheUnft  87.  Sub- 
dued by  duke  Robert,  96. 

,  sir  John,  718. 

Malmesbury,  lord,  embassy 
to  Paris,  649. 

Malplaquet,  battle,  668.- 

Malta,  Uken  by  the  French, 
662.    Surrendered,  657. 

Mslt-tax,  occasions  rioU  hi 
Scotland,  677. 

Manchester,  eari  of,  takes 
Lincoln,  406.  DefeaU 
Charles  at  Newbuiy,  406, 
407. 

,  earl  of,  lord  chamber- 
lain, 454. 

Manchester,  rioto  at,  695. 

Mancus  (coin),  42. 

MandevIUe.  226. 

Mandubratius,  7. 

Manfred,  king  of  Sicily,  144. 

Manners,  518,  743. 

Manny,  sir  Walter.  172. 

Mansfield,  lord  (Murray), 
chief  Justice,  699,  61& 
Library  burnt,  626. 
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Mantes,  bamt,  93. 

Ifanafactnres,  FlemMi,  In- 
troduced into  England, 
309.  British,  prohiUted 
in  Fnmcc,  645,  U: 

Msnwsring,  Impeached,  368. 

Mar's  insurreotion,  669. 

March,  earl  of:  (1st),  Roger 
MorUmer.  created  1338  (sM 
Mortimer). 

(3rd),  Edmund,  great- 
grandson,  married  Phi- 
lipna,  bdrets  of  Lionel 
duke  of  Clarence,  third  aon 
of  Edward  III.,  189  imCs. 
207,  and  Oeu.  Table  R. 

(4thX  Soger,  son.  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Inland, 
kUled  there,  189  note. 

(6th),  Edmund,    son, 

TigbtAal  hrtr  afUr  Richard 
IL,  189  note.  Conspiracy 
in  his  favour,  198. 

(6th),  Edirard,  son   of 

RlchaM  duke  of  York, 
who  was  son  of  Anne, 
sister  and  heiress  of  Ed. 
Brand  (fifth  carl),  311 
(sasKDWAaDlV.). 

Manpsret,  sister  of  Edgar 
J&heling,  marries  Mal- 
colm Canmore,  86. 

— — ,  the  maid  of  Norway, 
166.    (^ueen  of  SeotUnd, 

a. 

— —    of     France,    marries 

Henry  II.,  108. 
^  sister  of   PbiHp   the 

Fair,  marries  Edwsrd  ]., 

160. 
-—    of     A^jon,    marries 

Henry  VI.,  306.     Gains 

the  battle  ot   Wakefield, 

311.    Of  8t.  Alban'H,  ib. 

Army  deflated  at  Towton, 

314.  Twice  defeated,  ib. 
Escapes  to  Flanders,  ib. 
Reconciled  with  Warwick, 

315.  Lands  at  Weymouth, 
Sif.  Captured  at  Tewkes- 
bury, ib. .  Death,  318. 

^— ,  daof^ter  of  Henrv 
VII.,  marries  James  Iv 
of  Scotland,  338.  Regent 
of  Scotland,  343. 

Maria  Theresa  of  Austria, 
aoccesslon  opposed,  585. 
Flies  to  Hungary,  ib. 
Supported  by  English  par- 
liament, 586. 

• Lonlm,    nrchduchess, 

marries  Kspoleon  I.,  679. 

Marian  exiles,  308. 

Markham,  sir  Griffin,  plots 
against  James  I.,  347.    ' 

Marlborough,  duke  of,  ex- 
pedition to  Ireland,  538. 
Plots  the  restoratton  of 
James,  531.  Oommitted 
to    tbe    Tower,  ibr     In- 
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forms  Jamesof  Berkeley's 
expedition,  583.  Captain- 
general,  550.  Campaign, 
ib.  Dukedom,  551.  Un- 
popularity and  intrlgnps 
with  tbe  Pretender,  ib. 
Campaign,  ib.  Victorious 
at  Blenheim,  553.  Om- 
dudes  a  treaty  with 
Pmsaia,  563.  Campaign, 
654.  Prince  of  the  em- 
pire, ib.  Victorious  at 
RamiUioa,  ib.  Farther 
rewards,  ib.  Accused  of 
extortion,  657.  Victorious 
at  Oodenarde,  ib.  At 
Malplaqoct,  568.  In- 
fluence declines,  559.  Of- 
fended, 660.  Absento 
himself  trom  court,  661. 
Last  campaign,  663. 
Chargn)  with  peculation, 
ib.  CensumI  by  the 
commons,  563.  Retires 
to  Antwerp,  ib.  Returns. 
667.  Reinstated  as  cap- 
tain-gennal,  etc,  <6. 
Sends  a  loan  to  the  Pre- 
tender, 666.  Death,  676. 
Character,  ib. 

Marlboroogb,  Charles,  3Dd 
duke,  expedition  to  (3ter- 
bourg,  601. 

k    duchess  of,   governs 

Ann^  650.  DecUne  of 
her  Influence,  559. 

Mannont,  marshal,  683. 

Marquess,  title  of,  387. 

Marriage  (feudal),  138. 

Act,  Royal  617. 

Maraelllea,  siege  of,  248. 

Marston  Moor,  tatUe,  406. 

Maiy  de  Bobnn,  wife  of 
HeniT  IV..  196. 

L    dani^ter    of    Henry 

VII.,  338.  Marries  Lonis 
XII.,  344.  Marries  Bran- 
don,  duke  of  Suflblk,  ib. 

Makt  I.,  daughter  of  Henry 
VIH.,  contracted  to  the 
dauphin,  345.  To  (Carles 
v.,  347.  Rejecte  tbe 
Liturgy,  379.  Retires 
iDto  Korfolk,  383.  Queen, 
reign  of,  383-290. 

,  qneen  of   Scoter  868. 

Sent  to  France,  375.  As- 
■ames  the  arms  ^f  Eng- 
land, 394.  Returns  to 
Scotlsnd,  296.  Corre- 
sponds «-1th  ElisAbeth, 
»8.  MarrieA  Damley, 
<&•  Beara  James,  300. 
Marries  Bothwell,  303. 
Surrenders  at  Carberry 
Hill,  ib.  Confined  at 
Tx>chleTen  castle,  ib.  Re- 
signs the  crown,  303. 
Escapes  to  England,  304. 
Consents    to   a    trial,    ib. 


OarrM  to  Bo>*on,  ib 
Refuses  to  ptewl.  905. 
Removed  to  Tutbory,  30U. 
Entertains  Norfolk's  pnt- 
poaahi,  tb.  flirty  in  bfr 
favour,  ib.  Removed  ti> 
Coventry,  ib.  Renews  her 
correspinidence  with  Nii>> 
folk,  369.     ImpUcatrd  fn 


318. 

taBsy  castle.  319.  Trial.. 
ib.  Gondcmned,  339.  Exe- 
cntioo  snd  character,  333 

Makt  II.,  dan^ter  of 
James  II.,  marries  prints 
of  Orange.  473.  Crown 
settled  oo,  615.  Reign, 
616-433.     Death,  633. 

Mashaok.  Mrs.,  ingratiates 
herself  with  queen  Anne, 
569. 

Masaachosetts  Bay,  colony 
planted.  376. 

Massena,  666, 679,  680, 661. 

Maases,  private^  aboUOhsd. 
376. 

Massey,  dean,  506. 

Matilda,  wife  of  the  Odd- 
qneror,  crowned,  66. 

,  danghtar  of  Malootan 

IIL,  marries  Henry  I.,  99. 

,  daughter  of  Enstan, 

ccmnt  of  Boulogne^  marrifs 
Stephen,  103. 

,  daughter  of  Henry  I., 

married  to  the  cmpertHT 
Hennr  V.,  103.  Marrifn 
Oeolbty  of  Ai^on,  ib. 
Appolntad  Hcmy's  raic- 
oeisor,  ib.  Invades  Eng- 
lsBd,104.  Ackaowledfled 
as  queen,  106*  Flight,  A. 
Retires  into  Normanly, 
ib. 

Maud  (ses  Matilda). 

Maurice,  Usbop  of  London, 
98. 

^  prince,  399, 401. 

Maximian,  emperOT,  11. 

MaximiUan,  emperor,  serves 
under  Heniy  VIII.,  343. 
Destb,  345. 

Maximua,  usurper,  13. 

Maynard,  seraeant,  633. 

Maynooth  college,  c 
700. 

Masaiin,  cardtaial,  443. 

Maninl,  733. 

Meal-tab  plot,  466. 

Meath,  kingdom  of,  116. 

Mechanics' Institutes,  743. 

Medina,  sir  Solomon,  accnsea 
Marlborooffb,  663. 

Medina  Sidonia,  duke  of,  com- 
mands the  Armada,  33T.    ■ 

Meeanee.  battle,  719. 

M«er  Jaffler,  637. 

Melbourne,  lovd,  boma  aeoi^ 


tery.  '/OS.  Prniifcr,  fes. 
Supported  by  0*001111611, 
7d6.  708    Reidgitt,  209. 

McUitUR  biflhop,  32. 

Melvil  sir  Hubert,  321. 

.  air  Andrew,  822. 

MehiU,  sir  JaiiMW,  evidcnco 
n^Kpc'ctiiig  Uothwell,  302. 

Melville,  lord,  charged  witb 
pcvuUtion,  60ft  606. 

Mendoca,  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor, 318. 

Menon.  general,  056,  659. 

Menscbikoir,  prince,  714. 

liercla.  22.  'fhe  marcA,  28. 
Iliiitory  of,  38. 

.Merea,  sir  Thomas,  speaker, 
483. 

M<>f>ne  lords,  125. 

Metbodtsta,  743. 

Middle  Saxons,  or  Middleaeat, 
27. 

>Ilddlc»>x,earl  of,  treasurer, 
impeached,  300. 

MiUn  I)(«ree,  073. 

liillcnnariana,427.  GomipAre 
affaiiist  Cromwell,  446. 

Miltuu,  616,  618. 

.\iiiiden,  batUe,  602. 

Minorca,  taken  by  Stan- 
hope, 558.  By  the  French, 
ft9M.  Ucstored  to  Great 
Britain,  608.  Lost,  629. 
lletuken,  653.  Given  up 
by  praoe  of  Amiens,  600. 

Mlntitem€n,018. 

M;raboati,  bedeged,  133. 

J/*xe  of  Lewes,  147. 

Mitipri^Biou  of  treason,  268 
and  note. 

Midena,  Mary  of,  marries 
Jamt's,dake  of  York,  471. 

Moidart,  ^even  men  of,  689. 

Mompesson,  sir  Giles,  ini- 
pcuciied,  350. 

Muna  (AngleK'y),  9. 

Monarchy  abolished,  426. 

MonuKtcries  suppressed,  201, 
20.1,  292. 

Monckton,  general,  007. 

Monk,  general,  432.  Suc- 
cpwea  in  Scotland,  436. 
Commands  under  Blake, 
•.'36.  DcfeaU  Tromp,  440. 
IMtcluims  Richard  Crom- 
well in  Scotland,  449.  Pro- 
tfsts  against  the  expulsion 
of  the  parliament,  4S0. 
KnteTHl>ondon,i7>.  Sends  a 
message  toCharles  IL,  45 1 . 
Meeta  the  king  at  Dover, 
452.  Created  duke  of 
Albemarle,  454  (sea  Albe- 
marle). 

Monnionth,  birthplace  of 
Henry  V.,  190. 

,  duke  of,  483.    Bouta 

xhv  Scutch  Covenanters, 
480.  Triumphal  prooes- 
Ofon,      493.        Conisptrcs 
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rist  tbednkoofTork, 
His  pix^ts,  ib.  Ab- 
sconds, 494.  Recalled, 
490.  Banished,  tb.  In- 
vasion, 600.  Assumes 
the  title  of  king,  501. 
Defeat  and  flight,  iO.  Exe- 
cution, 602. 

Monopolies,  339. 

Montacute,  lord,  twice  de- 
feats queen  Margaret,  214. 
Deserts  Edward  IV ^  210. 

,  lord,  executed,  204. 

Montague,  answers  sergeant 
Heyle,  340. 

,    admiral,    443,    461. 

Created  lord  Sandwich,464. 
Killed.  400. 

,  ambassador  at  P»rts, 

informs  against  Danby. 
481. 

,  sir  James.  559. 

Montcalm,  marquis  de,  go- 
vernor of  CanOdA,  003. 

Monteith,  sir  J.,  betrays 
AVallace,  101. 

Montenegro,  730. 

Montfort,  Simon  de.  earl  of 
]  Bicester.  146  (see  Leices- 
ter, earl  of). 

— ,  count  de,  claims  Brit- 
tany, 172. 

Moiitmoreucy,conBtBble,  297, 
308. 

Montrose,  earl  of,  victories, 
410.  Routed.  412.  De- 
feated and  hanged,  431. 

Moore,  commodore,  066. 

,  general  sir  John,  675. 

Invades  Spain,  tb.  Killed, 
076. 

Morcar,  earl  of  Northmn- 
berUind,  66.  Proclaima 
Edgar  ^thellng,  82.  Sub- 
mits, 83,  84.  Rebels,  86. 
Joins  Herewani,88. 

Mordannt,  earl  of  Peter- 
ttorough.  622. 

,  general  sir  John,  600. 

More,  sir  Thomas,  chan- 
cellor, 252.  Resigns,  250. 
Refnses  theoath  to  the  suc- 
cession, 268.  Executed, 
200. 

,  Roger,  rebels,  387. 

Morean,  general,  040,  057. 

MoTffeV'ffifUt  morning  gifts 
(queen's  dowry),  71. 

Motley,  Mrs.,  assumed 
name  of  queen  Anne,  550. 

Moriier,  mamhal,  604, 670. 

Mortimer's  Cross,  battle,  211. 

Mortimer,  Roger,  intrigues 
with  queen  Isabella,  165. 
PuU  Edward  II.  to  death, 
166.  Surprised  and  exe- 
cuted by  Edward  III., 
169.    (^Siee  March,  earl  of.) 

Mortmain,  statute  of,  153. 

Morton,  bisliop  of  Ely,  222. 
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Kapdleoiir 

Archbishop  of  Canterbwy, 

231. 

Morton,  chancellor  of  Soot- 
litnd,  300.  30.3. 

MorviUe,  Hnghdp.  lia 

Moscow,  enurd  by  Napo- 
leon, 0S4.    burnt,  ib. 

Monntcashel,  lord,  defeated 
and  captured,  526. 

Monnteagle,  lord,  warned  of 
the  gunpowder  plot,  349. 

Mowbray,  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, rebels  against  Henry 
IV..  194.    Executed,  tb. 

Municipal  Reform  Act,  TOO. 

Munro,  sir  Hector,  039. 

Munster,  kingdom  of,  110. 

Mnmt.  king  of  Naples,  074. 

Murray, earl  of,  299.  Rifgent, 
303.  Submits  to  Elisabeth, 
305.    Asitossinated,  307. 

,    lord    George,    Joins 

Charles  Edward,  590,  602, 
693.    Escapes,  594. 

Mmicovy,  trade  with,  290. 

Mnsgrave,  sir  Philip,  420. 

Mutiny  at  Spithead  and  the 
Nore.  650. 

Act,  origin,  524. 

N. 

Namnr  taken,  536. 

Nantes,  edict,  revoked,  503. 

Nantwlch.  battle,  406. 

Napier,  admiral  sir  Charles, 
714. 

,  general    sir  Charles, 

conquers  Sdnde,  718. 

,  sh-  Robert  (lord  N.), 

storms  Magdala,  720. 

Naples,  taken  by  the  French, 
653. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  besieges 
Toulon.  044.  Threatens 
invasion  of  England,  051. 
Expedition  to  t^'pt,  052. 
In  Intestine,  054.  Itotums 
to  France,  656. '  First  oon- 
BuU  ib.  AddrCKses  a  letter 
to  George  III.,  657.  Power 
and  magnificence,  661.  In- 
sults our  ambassador,  604. 
Em)ieror  Napoleon  I.,  606. 
King  of  Italy,  060.  Occu- 
pies Vieniui,  tb.  Seises 
I'ortugai,  073.  And  Spain, 
674.  Enters  Vienna,  078. 
Marries  Maria  Louisa,  ib. 
Excommunicated,  ib.  Ex- 
peditk>n  to  Russia,  083. 
Defeat  in  Germany,  080. 
Abdicates,  688.  Lands  at 
<'annes,  089  Campaign  in 
Belgium,  690.  Defeat  at 
Waterloo,  692.  Flight  on 
board  the  Bellerophmt  ib. 
Conveyed  to  St.  Helena, 
693.    Death,  in  1821,  tb. 

II.  (nominaO.  69?- 

III.,  emperor,  713.   Ai* 
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Kftpoi«oa. 

Icmpt  to  uMMiiMte,  tSO. 
Decureii  war  with  Pnuaia, 
ri7.  Taken  priaoner,  ib. 
Death,  728. 

Napolfon,  prince  Imperial 
(«ee  Louia  Napolt^m). 

Kawby.  battle,  411. 

National  debt,  617,  C34,  CM^ 
722,  741. 

Nan,  queen  Mary'aaecRtary, 
320. 

Navarino,  battle,  6M. 

Navarre,  king  of,  297. 

.Nararrete,  battle,  180. 

NavlgaUon  Uws.  436.  Be- 
praled,  711,  747. 

Muvy,  increaae  of,  under 
Klisabeth,  341.  Under  the 
tjiuarta,  617. 

Nelson,  at  aiese  of  Calvi. 
647.  At  St.  A^iDcent,  650. 
Victory  at  Aboukir,  653. 
Made  a  peer,  tft.  Onptnres 
lieghom.  ib.  Vlctury  at 
Guiienbag.'n,  658.  At- 
tempts   Boulogne,     659. 

.  C'baaea  the  French  fleet, 
667.  At  TraliilRar,  668. 
Death,  ib.    Funtral.  669. 

Neutrality,  armed,  627,  667. 

Nevllle'.H  Crojw,  liatlle.  179. 

Neville,  earl  of  Westmore- 
land, 194. 

Newark.  Scotch  army  at, 
413. 

Newbum,  battle,  379. 

Newbary,  battles,  402,  406. 

Newcastle,  seixed  by  Cuve- 
nant«>rs,  3A0,  406. 

Newcastle,  marquess  of, 
forms  a  league  for  Charles 
I..  400.  Attempts  Hull, 
402  Retreats,  405.  Re- 
tires to  the  continent,  406. 

duke  of,  secretary,  682. 

586.  IVime  mini»ter,  697 
VaclUaiing  policy,  698 
HesiKns,  599.  Returns,  t5. 
Resigns,  607. 

Newfbundland,  colonised, 
354. 

Newport,  rioto  at,  708. 

NewRpapere,  519,  534. 

Newton  Butler,  batUe  of, 
526 

^ew  York,  acquired  from 
the  Dutch.  464. 

Ney,  marshal,  690. 

NUgnra.  taken,  602. 

Nlcbolaa,  sir  Edward,  secre- 
Ury,  454. 

- — ,  Bar,  quarrels  with  the 
Porte,  713.    Death,  715. 

Nightingale,  Florence,  715. 

Nile,  bottle  of  the,  '53. 

NImeguen,  peace  of,  473. 

Nithbdale,  lord,  escape  from 
Vm  Tower.  571. 

Nivdle.  baUlQ  at  the.  686 

JiToaillea,  raar»hAl,  6S6. 
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Nobles,  Englidb,  coodilkm  I     nandy,  ib.    Ravage  Eug- 

oCl26.    Degrees  of,  22V.         Und,  42. 
Non^addresses,  vote  of,  420.  Northnmbirlaod,  Percy,  earl 


laws 
by  pro- 


Repealed,    ib.    Renewed, 
422. 

Nonconformists, 
•g*ln«t. 
clamatlon,  468, 

Noqjnrors,    631.    DepiiTed, 
629. 

Non-resistanop,  oath  of.  466. 

Norfolk.  iiiBurrectfon  In,  277. 

Norfolk,  duke  of,  quells  an 
insurrectioii,  250.  An- 
other, 263.  Arrests  Crom- 
well. 266.  Prime  minister. 
267.  Commands  affalnrt 
the  Scots,  268.  Attaint 
and  narrow  escape,  271. 
Reatond,284. 
— ,    duke     of^ 

tfae  queen  of 


aluner  to  try  tfae  qtiec 
Scots.  304,  Proposes  I 
riagB  to  her,  306.  Com- 
mitted, but  releseed.  ib. 
Conspires  with  Alva,  310. 
Exccutrd,  ib. 

Normanbj.  marqncas  of. 
privy  seal.  649. 

Normandv  (Nenstrta),  sfterd 
Uy  the  Kortfamen.  41.  His- 
toiy  of,  79.  Name,  when 
first  used.  80.  Rnlnocd  I9 
Henry  1, 100.  Legislation 
In.  127.  Reunited  to 
France,  134.  Lpwer,  sub- 
dued by  Henry  V.,  199. 

Normans,  influence  oC  In 
England,  62.  Chankcter  of 
the,  81.  Language  ib. 
Amalgamate  with  the 
Saxons,  123  and  note. 

Norris,  sir  John,  329.  Com- 
msnds  in  Ireland,  333. 

,    sir    John,    admiral, 

673. 

North,  lord,  chancellor  of 
(xcheqaer,  615.  Prime 
miniater,  61  &  Measore 
respecting  tea,  ib.  At- 
tempts to  conciliate  ihe 
Americans,  623.  Resigns, 
629.  Secretaiy,  635.  Dis- 
mined.  ib.  Regulating 
Act,  637. 

North  American  colonies,  de- 
Bcribed,  613.  Discontents 
in,  16.,  616.  War  brealu 
out  in,  619. 

A'orrAifWton  paper.  607.  No. 
Forty-five,  610,  611. 

North  Foreland,  battle  off, 
462. 

Northampton,  council  of,  112. 

,  battle,  210. 

Northcote.  sir  Stafford,  731. 

Northingtun,  lord  chancellor, 

614. 
Northmen  (Danes,  etc.    *i. 
I     MAnners,   ib.    Selie  .     •- 


of.  risesagahMt  Henry  IV., 
193. 194. 

,  Dudley,  eari  of  Wsr- 

wkrk,  beoomes  duke  of  (sss 
Warwick),  280.  Ruins 
Somerset,  ib.  Attempts 
to  alter  the  soooesslun.  ib. 
Uls«U1.383. 

,  IVrcy,  earl  of,  c 

for  the   queen  of 
306.    Executed,  316. 

,  Percy,  earl  of,  sides 

with  the  commons,  399. 

Nortfaumbria,  kingdom  ol^ 
28,  34. 

Norway.  Maid  of,  166. 

NorwegianB  In  Scotland,  4L 

Nott,  gfcneral,  718. 

Noitin^m,  royal  standard, 
ersrted  at.  394. 

casUe,  iMbellaand  Mor- 
timer aelicd  at,  168. 
Burnt,  70S. 

^   earl    o(    cbancellor, 

471.  SecreUry,  622,  660. 
Bill  to  prevent  occa- 
shm.tl  ctaformity,  663. 
PresLdent  of  council,  667. 

Xovel  diueitin,  assfase  oC 
160. 

Noy,  attomey-gpneral,  372. 

Nuaciuy  P6|i6l,  reodvid  I7 
James  II.,  606. 


Oik,  loyal,  i33L 

Gates,  Titus,  histonr.  477. 
Pensfoncd,  480.  Evidence 
against  StafliBrd.  489. 
nned  and  imprisoDrd,  4M. 
Fined,  whipped,  and  plW 
loried,  600.  Pensioned, 
627. 

Oaths,  Judicial,  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  76. 

.  parliamentary,  721. 

O'Crlen.  Smith,  rebcUioo, 
711.  Transported,  ib. 

OOonnelU  DanieU  698.  Or- 
ganizes Catholic  Assock- 
tion.  ib.  Returned  for 
Cbre,  700.  Ad%-ocat«  re- 
peal of  the  Uuion,  703. 
Supports  lord  Melhuume, 
706.  His^TslU'-^OO.  Con- 
victed of  Mdition,  ib. 
Dratb,  710. 

Octa,  ran  of  Hengest,  26. 

Odin  (sei  Woden) 

Odo,  archbisfaoD  of  Otuiter- 
bury.  bis  brutality  to 
Elgiva.  53. 

,  bishop  of  Bayenx,  84. 

Conspires  agiinst  Rufu^ 
95. 

Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  36. 

OIBoers,  council  of  440L   Ke- 


O'Hara. 

.  Btoree  the  I^ong  Pftrlla- 
ment,<6.    Expvl8tt,450. 

O'Han.  general,  644. 

Olaf  of  Norway,  inTides 
KnglnzMl,  64. 

Oldcastle,  sir  John  (lord 
Oobham),  heada  the  Lol- 
lards, 197.    Executed,  ib. 

••Olive  Bnmcb,"  the  Ameri- 
can petition,  620. 

Oltenitza,  battle  of,  713. 

Omar  Posho,  713. 

0'Neale,sir  Pbelim,  rehels, 
387.       , 

Onslow,  speaker,  his  address 
to  queen  Elisabeth,  340. 

Opdam,  Dutch  admiral,  4M. 

Orange,  William  I^  prince 
of,  founds  the  Dutch  re- 
piiblie,  311.  Assassinated, 
316. 

,  William  II..  469  note. 

,   William  III.,  prince 

of,  460.  Marries  princess 
Mary,  473.  InviUtlon  to 
E^land,  609.  Declara- 
tion, 511.  Lands  in  Tor- 
boyt  •&•  Marches  to 
London,  613.  Summons  a 
convention.  514.  British 
crown  settled  on,  615  Cue 
WiLUAM  m.). 

-,  prince  of,  646. 

,  prince  of,  at  Quatre- 

Dnui,690.  Wotmded,  69X 

Orangemen,  666. 

Ordeals,  76.  Abolished,  138. 

Ordovloes,  9. 

Orford,  earl  of  (RoskU),  536 
(tee  Russell). 

(see  Walpole> 

Orkney,  countpM  of,  639. 

Orleans,  besieged  by  English, 
203.  Relieved  by  Joan 
of  Are.  203. 

,    Maid    of,    203    (tee 

Joan  of  Arc). 

,  dudiess  oC  negotiates 

treaty  of  Dover,  466. 

,  duke  of,  rrgent,  572. 

Ormesby,  Justiciary  of  Suol> 
land,  160. 

Onnond,  marquess  of,  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Trebnd,  404. 
Delivers  Dublin,  etc.,  to 
parliament,  414,  429. 
Proceeds  to  France,  429. 
Successes  and  reverses  in 
Ireland,  ib,  licavcs  it, 
430.  Conspires  against 
Cromwell,  446.  Created 
A  duke,  451.  liscalled 
from  Ireland,  504. 

,  duke  of,  attacks  Vigo. 

560.  Ldrd-lleutenont  of 
Ireland,  560.  Commands 
In  Flanders,  563.  Im- 
peached and  attainted,  563. 
Invades  l-jigland,  570. 

Orthe*,  battb  of,  en. 
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O'Ruare,  prince  of  Breffby. 
116. 

Osljome,  rir  Thomas,  471 
(iee  Danby). 

Osman  Posba,  733. 

Ostorlns,  9  (««  Scapula;. 

Oswakl,  king  of  Nortbumbria 
and  BrettoaJda,  34.  Slain, 
ib. 

Oswy,  king  of  Nortbumbria 
Knd  Bretfoalda^  34. 

Otho,  king  of  Greece,  699. 

Otterbourae,  battle,  187. 

Oiide,  annexation  of,  719. 

Oodenorde,  battle,  557. 

Overbury,  sir  Thomas,  ad- 
vises Cart,  352.  Poisoned, 
ib. 

Oxford,  Provisions  of.  145. 
Annulled,  147.  Parlia- 
ment asaembled  at,  363. 
Occupied  by  Charles  I., 
400.  ParlUment  at,  404. 
Invested  by  Fairfiix,  410. 
Fkrliument  at,  461,  490. 
Its  violence,  490. 

University,  4 7.    Decree 

of.  condemned  by  the 
peers,  560. 

Oxford,  De  Vere,  earl  of, 
treats  with  James  II.,  612. 

,   Harley,  earl   of  (see 

Harley),  treasurer,  562. 
Dismlased,  565.  Im- 
peached and  committed, 
563.  Inter\'lew  with  Or- 
mond,  ib. 


Pack,  alderman,  444. 

Paine,  Thomas,  620,  612. 

Pale,  English  of  the.  Join 
the  Irish  rebellion,  387. 

Palllser,  sir  Hugh,  court- 
martial  un.  624. 

Palmerston,  lord.  679.  Sec- 
retary at  war.  699.  Foreign 
secretary.  702.  Premier, 
715.  IlesiguR,  721.  Second 
Biinistr}-,  722. 721.  Death, 
721. 

Pampluna,  tiken,  695. 

Pandulf;  papal  envoy,  135. 

Papists,  Are  of  London  as- 
cribed t<\  463. 

Pari^  evacuated  by  the  Eng- 
lish, 205.  Peace  of  (1 763). 
608.  Entored  by  allips, 
6S8,692.  Peaooof(1782  . 
633,  (1S14),  693,  (1856), 
717.  invested  by  the  Ger- 
mans 72S. 

Parker,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. 293,  315. 

,  bi>hup  of  Oxford,  presi- 

don  I  of  Alagdalen  Colli  ge, 

500. 

— .  sir  Hyde,  admiral,  629, 

653. 

— ,  R!chanl,matlnccr,65l. 
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Peers. 

Parliament,  Anglo-Norman, 
126.  When  owembted,  ib. 
MaJ,  145.  Leice»(er'M48. 
Advance  un'^r  Edward 
III.,  182.  Progress  of,  226. 
Dl\i*Ion  iiiio  two  houses, 
327.  Lc>ng,  330.  Act  for 
triennial,  3S3.  Subjected 
by  army,  417.  lYopisals 
to  ths  king,  419.  JTttmp, 
423.  Dismlsitftl  by  Crom- 
well, 438.  Ban  bt»i. ^f,  439. 
Restored  by  tlu-  offlcers, 
450  Exiielletl,  ib.  Re- 
stored, 451.  Rtiounoes 
military  sutbcrity,  455. 
Act  for  trienniat  633. 
Act  for  septetiiiiaU  671. 

,  Scotch,  nicetrt  Edward 

I.at  Norham,  156. 
,  Iristi,  ind-'pendenco  ac- 
knowledged, 630. 
Parma,  duchess  of,  governs 
the  Netherlands,  309. 

,  duke  of,  commands  the 

Spanish  army  of  invasion, 
327,  328. 
Parr,  Katharine,  marries 
Henry  VIII.,  268,  270. 
Marries  lord  Seymour,  276. 
Parry,  desixn  to  assassinate 

queen  Elisabeth,  316. 
Parsons,  Jesuit,  315. 
Parties,  at  outbreak  of  dvil 

war,  397. 
Partition    treaty   (SpanishX 
first,    637.      Second,    640. 
Di^approvedby  parliament, 
642. 
Pascal  II..  pope,  101. 
Possaro,  action  off,  574. 
Patrick,  St.,  115. 
Paul,   czar,   657.     Assassi- 
nated, 658. 
Paul's,  St.,  32. 
Paulinus,  Suetonius,  9. 

,  archbishop  of  York,  34. 

Pauw,  pensionary,  436. 
Pavia,  battle,  249. 
Pecquigny,  treaty   of,   218. 
vloUted  by  Louis  XI..  219. 
Peel,  sir  Robert,  696.    Home 
secretary,    697.     Resigns, 
698.   Returns,  700.  Intro- 
duces Catholic  ReUef  Bill 
ib.    Risigns.  702.     Short 
premiership,  706.  Premier 
ogain.     709.      Graduated 
corn-dutirs,   ib.     Income- 
tax.  tt>.  Repeal*  corn-laws, 
710.   Reiiigns,711.  Death, 
ib. 
Peerage,  original  right  of,  by 
t4'!'urp,  226.    By  writ,»6. 
By  letters  patent,  ib. 
Peers,   house  of.  abolished, 
425.    Restored  b'  Crom- 
well, 446.    Kesume  their 
authority,  452.     Creattoa 
of  twelve  new,  663. 
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PeUfflns. 

pplagfiu,  heresy  of.  IS. 

Wlbam,  flret  lord  of  treiwuiy. 
G87.  KrgocUtefl  with  Pitt, 
&S8.    Death,  697. 

1  eUssler.  geneml,  TIS. 

Peltier,  coDTicted  of  libellliig 
Dooaptfte,  66S. 

Pembroke,  WiUiam,  earl  of. 
a  foander  of  I^liah 
liberty,  13«.  Protector,  140. 
Beoews  Maspa  Carta,  141. 

,  Aymer  de  Valenoe.oarl 

oC  defintH  Brace.  162.  Ooo- 
q>irea  axa'nat  Gareston, 
163. 

,  Jaqper  Tudor,  earl  of, 

201.  211. 

— ,  Herbert,  earl  oC  sent  to 
KetherUnds  289. 

Pmda,  king  of  Meida,  34. 

Penderells,  the,  oonocal 
Charles  II..  433. 

Ptndragon,  title,  30. 

Peninsular  war,  674.  685. 

Penn,  admiral,  436, 440.  Con- 
qoers  Jamaica.  443. 

,  William,  518. 

Pennsylvania,  618. 

Pepys,  secretary,  518. 

Perceval.  Spencer,  chancellor 
of  exchequer,  671.  Pre- 
mier, 679.  Assassinated, 
68X 

Percy,  earl,  deftato  David 
Brace,  175. 

,   feuds   with  Pouglas. 

187.  Supports  WicklUTe, 
190.    Rebels,  193.- 

Percy,  Thomas,  in  the  gun- 
powder plot,  348,  350. 

Perkins,  sir  WiUlam,  exe- 
cuted, 536. 

Perrers,  Alice,  181. 

Persecution  under  Mary,  287. 

Peter,  biiOiop  of  Winchester, 
Justiciary,  142. 

the  CrueU  of  Castile, 

restored  by  Black  Piince, 
180. 

the  Hermit,  96. 

II.    of  Portugal,  Joins 

the  Grand  AUUnoe,  561. 

Peterborough,    earl   ot,  ex- 

Sdltion  to  Spain,  554  {tee 
ordaunt). 

••  Peterloo,"  695. 

Peter's-pence,  37. 

Peters.  Hugh,  executed,  455. 

Petersburg,  St,  treaty  of,  658. 

Petition,  right  of,  228. 

of  Right,  367,394. 

Petre,  lord,  impeached,  480. 

Philadelphia,  congress  at, 
619.    Taken,  622. 

Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy. 
289. 

Philip  IL  of  France,  supports 
prince  Richard,  119.  Ac- 
companies him  in  crusade, 
121.   X^aiu  Patetineb  123. , 
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Invades  Normandy,  ib. 
Supports  Arthur  of  Brit- 
tany. 132, 133.  Condemns 
king  John,  <b.  Regains 
Normandy.  Aojou,  etc., 
134.  Prepares  to  invade 
EngUnd,  135.  OfOoled  by 
the  pope,  U>.  Victory  at 
Bouvines,  136.  AsAists 
the  English  barons.  139. 

PhiUp  lO,  the  Hardy,  154. 

IV.,    the    Fair,    164. 

ates  Edward  I.  as  his 
vassal,  157. 

VI.,  ITO.    Peace  with 

Edward  III.,  171. 

Philip,  archduke,  detained  by 
Henre  VIU  238. 

Philip  IT.of  Spain,prop08ed  to 
Mary,  286.  Marriage,  286. 
Protects  princess  Elixabeth. 
287.  PoiiUcal  views,  289. 
Proposes  to  marry  Elixa- 
beth, 292.  Fomenu  a 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  312. 
Prepares  to  invade  Eng- 
Und, 325.  Again,  332. 
Death,  333. 

— —  V.  of  Spain,  duke  of  An- 
Jou.  appointed  to  Soanisli 
throne,  540.  553.  Driven 
fVDm  Madrid.  554.  Offer  to 
relinquish  Spain,  558.  De- 
feated, tb.  Hostile  designs 
of,  573.  Accedes  to  Quad- 
raple  Alliance,  ib. 

PhiUphaugh,  battle,  412. 

Philippa,  queen  (166),  inter- 
cedes for  burghers  of 
Calais,  175. 

PhiUpplne  islands,  taken,  607. 

Phoeiiicians,  trade  for  tin  with 
BrIUin,  2. 

Pichegra,  general,  646. 

Pickering,  in  popish  plot, 
478.    Executed,  482. 

Picton,  general.  690.  Killed, 
692. 

Plctfi,  12,  17. 

Pictu'wall,  11. 

Piedm(Hit,  united  to  France, 

661. 

Pierre,  Eustace  de,  176. 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  the,  376. 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  262. 

I^Initz,  conference  at,  643. 

Piukie,  battle,  275. 

Pitt,  William.  583  (see 
Chatham,  earl  of). 
— ,  William,  the  younger. 
enter8publicl{fb,630.  Ad- 
vocates parliamentary  re- 
form, ib.  Chancellor  of  ex- 
chequer, C31.  Prime  minis 
ter.  635.  India  bill,  ib 
Financial  reform,  ib 
Commercial  treaty  with 
France,  tb.  Reform  bill 
rejected,  636.  Speech  on 
fanpcachment  of  HanUngs, 


Potteries. 
640.  A8siBt4  the  French 
loyalists,  648.  Abandoaa 
parliamentary  reform,  66C 
Advocates  catholic  eman- 
cipaiiun,  657.  Letter  to 
George  III.,  i».  Resignsi, 
ib.  Premier  agaiti,  9U. 
Popularity,  ib.  Death  and 
public  funeral,  669. 

Pitt,  lady  Hester,  crested 
baroness  Chatham,  607. 

Pius  v.,  pope,  exconmranl- 
cttes  Elixabeth,  307. 

VIL,  pop^  oarrlBd  to 

8avona»  678.      Beaumd. 
688. 

Placemen,  fhelr  dectlon  to 
parliament  regulated,  S4X 

Plague,  yellow,  35.  Great, 
of  London,  461. 

Plantagenet,  etymoiogv,  lOT. 
House  of.  ib.  Period,  dia- 
racteristfcs  of.  225. 

PloEsy,  batUe,  609. 

Plevna,  siege  of.  733. 

Plymouth,  battle  off.  436. 

PoitlerK,  battle,  177. 

Pole,  de  la,  earl  of  Suffolk 
and  chancellor.  186. 

,  cardinal  Brginald,  at- 
tacks Heniy  VIII.,  264. 
AbetB  a  rebellion,  267. 
Legate,  286.  Primate,  288. 
Death,  290. 

Police,  new.  703. 

Poll-tax.  under  BidutTd  IL. 

184. 

Pollalore,  batUe,  639. 

Pollock,  general,  718. 

Pompadour,  madame  de;  605. 

Pondicheriy,  taken,  606.  Re. 
stored,  CO«t. 

Ponsonby,  general  sir  Wil- 
liam, killed.  692. 

Pont-4-chin,  battle,  646. 

Pontef  ract  castle,  earl  of  Lin- 
caster  executed  at,  163. 

Poor-laws,  705,  745. 

Pope,  exactions  of  the,  144. 

Popham,  sir  Home,  expedi- 
tion to  Ostend.  662. 

Popish  plot,  4T7  »7. 

Population  at  the  Revolution. 
740.  At  Uie  last  censttN 
ib. 

Portland,  batUe  off,  437. 

,  earl  of.  622.  Negodates 

lieace  of  Ryswidc,  536. 

,  duke  of,  031.  Premier. 

635,  671.    Death,  679. 

Porto  BeUo,  tikta.,  584. 

Novo,  battte,  639. 

PorUmouih.  duchess  of,  mis- 
tress of  Charles  II..  488. 

Portugal,  alliance  with,  457. 
Seised  by  French,  673. 

Post,  csUblished,  617.  B» 
formed,  740. 

Potato  rot,  710. 

Potteries,  739. 


Footot. 

Fonlat,  olr  Amyai,  318. 

PowjB,  lord,  tmpe«clM(l^4M. 

FoTninp^  governor  of  Ire- 
land. 236.  His  ''Law." 
ib.ntte. 

Pregmuniret  ■tatnle  oi;  191, 
252.  Whole  bo4j  of  cleiS7 
guUt7  of,  256. 

PnignutUe  SoDctlon,  686. 

Prepe,  bftttle^  366.    Treaty 

PraiV.  chief  Justice,  decUres 
general  warrants  illegal, 
611.  Made  Lord  Ounden, 
613.    CSiancellur,  614. 

Preaching,  regulated,  276. 
Silenoed,  284,  262. 

Prmdergast,  betraya  Bar- 
clay's conspiracy,  536. 

Presbyterians,  406. 

Preston  Pans,  battle,  691. 

Pretender  (Janaes;,  at- 
temptrd  invasion,  667. 
IssiUK  a  manifesto^  668. 
Invades  Scotland,  670. 
Character,  t6.  Fli|^t,  671. 
Kxpelled  Francs  672. 
Marries  princess  Sobleskl, 
<b.  Strange  nianlfotto,  676. 
Appoints  his  son  regent, 
687.  Death,  696. 
—  (<3Mkrles  Edward),  de< 
•oefit    hi    Scotland,   589. 

.  Erects  his  standard.  690. 
Prochims  James  VUI..  tb. 
Defeats  sir  J.  Oope.  691. 
Enters  Enrland.  692;  Ad- 
vances to  Manohester  and 
I>eri7t  •&.     Betnats,  ib. 

.  ItelleaCed  at  Calloden,  693. 
Escapes  to  Murkix,  694. 
Expelled  from  France,  696. 
Sabiequeot  life,  ib. 

Pride,  colonel,  422.  PeUUon 
against  office  of  Uog,  446. 

Priestley,  Dr.,  642. 

Priaur  SeiHn,  128. 

Primieerim,  tttle  of,  70. 

Prince     Edward's     ~ 
taken,  601. 

Printing,  intndnctioo  of. 
219. 226. 

Privy  oooacfl,  remodf^Ued, 
484. 

Procbunatloii,  king's,  nadc 
Uw,966..  Penul  laws  sus- 
pended by,  468. 

Prophesyings,  316. 

•*  Protecdonista^''  710. 

Frot^^uir.  title  oC  201. 

Protectorate,  CromweU's.  es> 
toblished,  439. 

frovisiMu,  papaU  191. 

lYovl^rs,  statute  of,  183, 
256. 

Prussia,  SQbsMtsAd.  646.  Ac- 
cedes to  armed  neatrallty, 
658.    Seizes  Hanover,  ib. 
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•gBlnit  lYaooe,  686.  An- 
nexeii  Schleswig,  724. 
Alliance  with  luly  against 
Austria,  726.  Annexations 
in  Germany,  ib.  War 
wiUi  France,  727,  728. 

Prynne,  pilloried  and  fined, 
373. 

Pnlteuey,  secretanr  at  war, 
667.  Earl  of  Bath,  685. 
Supports  inquiry  about 
Walpole,  ib. 

■Punishments,  Anglo-Saxon, 
74. 

Purchase  in  the  army,  abo- 
llvhed,  729. 

Puritans,  rise  of  the.  307. 
Favoured  by  Cecil,  Leices- 
ter, and  others,  308.  Dif- 
ferent kinds  of,  376.  Emi- 
grate to  America,  376. 

Pym,  carries  up  Strafford's 
impeachment,  380.  Cha- 
rMter,  381.  Accused  of 
treason,  990.    Death.  404. 

Pyrenees,  battle*  of  the,  686. 

a. 

Quakers,  origin.  618. 
Quatre  Bras,  battle,  690. 
Quebec,  taken.  603. 
Quentin,  St.,  battle,  289. 
Qnerouaille,  497  (see  Port»- 

moatb,  duchess  of). 
Quiberon,    battle    off,    602. 

Expedition  to,  648. 
Quo  loarmnto,  writ  of,  492. 

B. 

"Radicals,"  696. 

Raglan,  lord,  commands  ex- 
pedition agdtaut  Russia, 
714.  Death,  716. 

Railways,  701,  739. 

Raleigh,  sir  Walter,  founds 
Viigliiia.  317.  InMN-isoned.  > 
332.  Expedition  to  Gui-I 
ana,  ib.  Plot  against 
James  I.,  347.  Reprieved, 
tb.  Second  expedition  to' 
Guiana,  354.  Execution, 
865. 

KamllUes,  battle,  664. 

Ransom,  feud&U  128, 137. 

Rapes,  Saxon,  26. 

Rapparecs,  529. 

Rastadt,  congress  of,  663. 

Ratclifie.  sir  Richard,  220. 


Ravaillac.  assassinates  Henry 

IV.,  361 
Read,  alderman,  enrolled  as  a 

soldier,  339. 
Rfoding,  taken  by  Ewex.  400. 
Recognitors,  118, 150. 
Recusants,  act  against.  331. 

Compositions  with,  372. 
Redwald,     king     of     East 


Conquered  by  the  French,       Angles,  and  Bntwaida,  8S. 
6T6L       icHm      i!iAlUtioiilB«ft>nii»  firtlinnMyt  60- 
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Tocated  by  lord  f^**»>»«"n 
snd  William  Pitt.  630. 
PanUU  elTected, /6.  Pitt's 
bill  for,  lost,  635.  Be- 
comes a  national  question, 
693.  Lord  John  Russell's 
bill.  702.  Riots  resp  cUng, 
703.  Carried,  ib.  Provl. 
sioiis  of,  ib.  Second  act, 
726. 
Reformation,  progress,  247, 
269,274.  Opposed  by  Oar- 
diner.  275.  Scotch,  ib. 
Images,  etc.,  aboUshed,276. 
Discontent  at,  ib.  Op- 
posed by  Mary,  284.  For- 
warded by  Elisabeth,  292. 
In  Scotland,  294.  In 
France,  297.  Finally  es- 
tablished hi  England,  998. 
Review  of,  341. 
Regalia,  Scotch,  carried  to 

London,  435. 
Reged,  kingdom,  30. 
Regency,  the,  681. 
Regicides,  fate  of,  464,  466. 
Rorinald,  elected   to  see  of 

Caiiterbury,  134. 
Reliefs,  128,  137. 
Remonstrance,  grand,  388. 
Represeiitatloo,     parliamen- 
tary, 227. 
Restltutus,  bishop,  16. 
Revenue,      Anglo-Normsn, 
128.  Under  James  II.,  51 7. 
"Rex  Anglonim,"  title  as- 
sumed   by    Edward    the 
Elder,  49,  70. 
Rhine,  confederation  (if  the, 

666. 
Ribanmont,  vanquished    by 

reward  III.,  176. 
Rich,  lord,  Crumwell's  son- 
in-law,  445. 
Richard  I..  "Saw  Pfeur,"  of 
Normandy,  80. 

II.  of  Normandy,  81. 

RiCRARv  I.,  rebels  against 
his  father,  117,  119. 
Reign  of,  120-124. 

II.,  reign  of,  183--19I. 

in.,  reign  oC  222-224. 

,  son  of  the  Conqueror, 

death,  92. 

,  earl  of  Cornwall,  kbg 

of  the  Romans.  144»  147. 
Richborottgh,  15. 
Richelieu,  cardinal,  besieges 
Rochelle,366.    Assists  the 
Covenanters,  377. 
Richmond,  Edmund  Tudor, 
earl  of,  201. 

,  Henry,  earl  of,  deMsent. 

222.  Ei^iiges  to  marry 
Elisabeth  of  York.  ib. 
Ijsnds  at  Milford  Haven, 
224.  Defeats  Richard  III. 
at  Bosworth,  tb.  Saluted 
king,    230    (fee    Fsttikx 


^ 


sod 

Klchmond.  duke  of,  son  of 
Charles  II.,  497  vote. 

•— ,  duke  of,  moveii  address 
for  peace  with  America, 
623. 

Ridley,  bishop  of  I/ondon,  384. 
Burut,  287. 

Rigbtti,  DecbuaUon  of,  616. 
Bill  of.  627,  544. 

Bikniild  Street.  13  (cec 
Ikenitdj. 

RinucciDi,  papal  nuncio  in 
Ireland,  429. 

Riot,  on  burning  of  the 
yorth  Briton,  610. 

(jee  Gordon). 

Ripon,  treaty  of,  380. 

,  earl  of  (a«  Godericfa). 

Rivers,  carl,  tutor  of  Edward 
V^  219.  Imprisoned  by 
Gloacester.tfr.  Killed.  230. 

Riaio,  DsvU.  290.  Ifur. 
dered,  300. 

Roads.  617,  739. 

Robert  the  Devil,  81. 

' — ,  son  of  William  tbeO>n- 
qiieror,  rebebs  90.  Obtains 
Normandy  and  Maine,  93. 
Agreement  with  Rufua^ 
95.  Subdues  Malcolm.  96. 
Mortgages  bis  dominions, 
ib.  Invades  England,  99. 
Treaty  with  Henry  I.,  ib. 
Captured  by  him,  100. 
Dies  at  Cardiff  castle,  ih. 

— -.  earl  of  Gloucester,  re- 
volts from  Stephen.  104. 
Invades  England,  ib.  Oip- 
tures  Stephen,  105.  Cap- 
tured, ib.  Exchanged,  ib. 

Robert  III.  of  ScoUand,  Us 
misfortunes.  195. 

Robespierre,  executed,  646. 

Robinson,  sir  Thomaa*  sec- 
retary, 697. 

,  Mr.  Cne  Goderlch). 

Rochelle,  Buckingham's  ex- 
pedition to,  366.  Sur- 
rendered, 369. 

Roches.  Peter  des.  UAop  of 
Winchester,  142. 

Rochester,  bishopric  founded, 
33. 

castle,  besieged  hy  king 

John,  139. 

Rochester,  carl  of  (Hyd»). 
492.  Treasurer,  500.  !)is- 
mlssed.  604.  Ijord-lieu- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  640.  Pre- 
sident of  council,  660. 

Rochfort,  viscount,  brother 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  261. 

-^,  viscounteea,  accuses 
Anne  Bolejn,  361.  Exe- 
cuted, 267. 

fiockinghom,  marqnefe  of, 
prime  minister,  613.  Again, 
629.    Dffith,  631. 

Roderick  O'Connor,  king  of 
Coiuuugl'^  lie,  1174 
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Rodney,  adDlral*  bomfairda 
Havre,  601.  Takes  Mar- 
tinlco,  607.  Victory  at 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  627. 
Takes  St.  Eustatius,  629. 
DefinU  De  Graaae,  631. 
Made  a  baron,  ib. 

Roger,  archbishop  of  York, 
crowns  prince  Henry,  113. 

,  eart  of  Hereford,  88, 89. 

Rogers,  prebendary,  burnt, 
287. 

Rokeby.  vtr  T.,  defeats 
Northumberland,  194. 

RoUga,  battle,  676. 

Rollu,  or  Rolf  the  Ganger, 
obtains  Neustria,  80. 

Romans,  abandon  Britain, 
13.  Civillntion  under  the, 
ib. 

Rome,  sacked  by  Bourbon's 
troops,  260.  Evacuated  by 
the  Fn^h.  723. 

Eom-feok,  or  Rome-soot,  37 
(me  Feter's-pence). 

Romilly,  sir  Samuol,  743. 

Rooke,  admiral  sir  G.,  633. 
AtUcks  Vigo,  660.  Takes 
Gibraltar,  664. 

Rosen,  marshal  de,  besieges 
Londonderry,  626. 

Roses,  rymbols  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  210.  Wars  of, 
212. 

Rosetta  Stone,  660  note. 

Ross,  general.  689.  Killed,  ib. 

Bouen,  peace  of,  81.  Prince 
Arthur  murdered  at,  133. 
Surrendered  to  Philin,  134. 
Taken  by  Henry  v.,  199. 
Joan  of  Arc  burnt  at,  206. 

Roumania,  736. 

Roumelia,  Eastern,  786. 

Roundheads.  389. 

Rouse,  speaker,  439. 

Rowena,  24. 

Roxburgh,  ceded  to  England, 
118.  Sold  by  RIdiard  I., 
121. 

Noyal  Gmrgt,  sinks.  631. 

Royal  Society,  fi>undi«d,  619. 

Ruim  (Thanet),  38. 

Rumbold,  engaged  in  Rye- 
house  plot,  494. 

Rumsey,  colonel,  ttetmys 
Monniouth'a  consplTAcy, 
494. 

Runnymede;  Magna  Carta 
signed  at,  137. 

Rupert,  prince,  cavalry  battle 
nearWorcester,399.  Takt-s 
Bristol,  401.  Defeated  at 
Marston  Moor,  406.  Sur- 
renders Bristol,  413.  Dis- 
missal, xb.  Chased  by 
Blake,  434.  Commands  an 
English  fleet,  462.  High 
admiral,  470. 

Russell,  lord,  quells  insur- 
fcctton  is  DttVUBhirp,  277. 


8*lisbtity. 

Russell.  WlUkon,  lord,  con- 
spires against  duke  ot 
Yoric,  493.  Prc^cth  »n 
.  InaUtredfen,  id.  Trial  oikI 
execution,  494.  Attainder 
revenwd,  627.' 

*  lady,  pleads   fbr  her 

husband.  494. 

;    admiral,    a  Jacobite, 

631.  Queen  Mary's  letter 
to.  632.  Defeats  the 
Freiich  fleet  at  La  Hogoe. 
lb.  Earl  of  Oifmd,  642 
(ses  Orford). 

,     lord    John:    carries 

repeal  of  Test  and  Oorpora- 
Uon  Acts,  699.  Introdnoes 
Farliamentary  RefDrm 
Bill,  702.  lu  provWona, 
703.  Declares  against  the 
coro-lawa,  710.  Premier, 
711.  Foreign  aecretaiT, 
722.  Earl  RiisflrU  (IMl). 
Premier  again,  4leath.  72». 

Russia,  subsidiary  trmllea 
with,  698,  646.  Laaguc 
with,  666.  6S5.  Attacks 
the  Turkish  domlnfons, 
713.  Warwith,tb.,732«9. 
Designs  against  Turkey, 
732  War.  733.  ReUtioiia 
with  England.  736. 

Ruth,  St,  620.    Killed.  <b. 

Buthven,  lord,  murdeiv 
Riasio,  300. 

,  earl  of  Brentlbrd,  406. 

Rutland,  earl  of,  betrays  a 
plot  agBlnstHenry  IV.,193. 

,  eart  of,  killed,  Sll. 

,  duke  of;   privy  seal, 

636. 

RntupJB,  14. 

Uuyter,  de,  admiral,  436. 
Defeated  by  Albemarie, 
462.  Sails  up  the  TbaMea, 
464.       . 

Ryder,  sir  Dudler.  699. 

,  hon.  R.,  hQBw  i 

tary,  67«.. 

Rye-house  plot,  494. 

Ryswick,  ttecty  of,  636. 

.  s- 

Sttcheven  U,  Dr.,  scnnoo,  669. 

Impeached,     ;660.      Siia- 

p^^ndrd,   t6.    Journey  tu 

\Valca,661.    . 
Sackville,      lord      Georgr, 

misbdiavioar  ot  Mlnden, 

602.    DiaBiMcd,  1^. 
Sadler,  air  Ralph.  304. 
Ssdowa,  battle,  ;26. 
Saintes,  .  Gamier    dea,    de- 

nounoes  PiU.  646. 
SaUdin.  takes  Jerusalem,  119. 
•  RUhard's  tmoe  with.  122. 
Salamanca,  French  barbaric 

nt,  683.     Battle  of,  ib. 
Sale,  giwml.  718. 
SaliibiiT}-.  «Ml  v^   a^acki 


SallsbniT* 

ji  French  harbonn,  135. 
/»teU  LoQis  Vim  143. 

fiAllsburv,  NeviU  earl  of,  be- 
headed, 211.  . 

——^  conntMS  of,  attainted, 
264.    Executed,  267. 

,  eariof(«eeCecl(> 

,     marqals     of,     730. 

Foreign  secretary,  736. 

San  Roqoe*  lines  of,  683. 

Siincrofl,  archbishop  of  Qin- 
terbury,  607.  A  nonjuror, 
624.     DepriTcd,  629. 

Sandwich,  lord,  ridicalai  by 
Wilkes.  611. 

Sandys,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
cfaeqner,  686. 

Sarsffosia,  battle,  668. 

Sarstoca,  oonTention  of,  622. 

Sardinia,  sends  an  army  to 
the  Crimea,  716. 
arsfleld,  629. 

Ratttrft.  William,  bamC,  193. 

Savage,  John,  sent  over  to 
assassinate  queen  Elisa- 
beth, 317. 

Saville,  sir  George,  626. 

Savoy,  conference  in  the,  466. 

Savoy,  duke  of.  Joins  Orand 
Alliance,  661.  Invades 
France,  667. 

Roxe,  marshal,  668. 

.SdX(>n  pirates,  11. 

Saxons,  called  in  by  the 
Britctiis,  IX  Trib38,  21. 
Religion,  22.  Sbtpa,  83. 
Arms,  ifr.  Firrt  settle- 
ment, 24.  Conquest,  25. 
Historical  valne  .of,  i6. 
noU.  Second  sattlement, 
26.  Third  settlem£6t,  tb. 
Fourth  and  fifth  settle- 
ments, 27.  Sl.xth  settle- 
ment, 28.  Kingdoms  united 
by  Egbert,  38.  Ssxons 
amalgamate  with  Nor- 
mans, 132  and  fiate. 

Say.  lord,  privy  seal,  464. 

•iaye  and  Seie,  lord,  refuses 
to  pay  thoship-money,  376. 

Scandinavian^  41  (aes  North- 
men, llsnes). 

Scapula,  0^toriu^  9. 

.Scaradule.  earl  of,  631. 

^lil«m  Act,  662,  674. 

Schleswig,  ceded  to  Prussia, 
724,  726. 

SchumbeiK*  marehal.  623. 
liinds  in  Ireland,  526. 
KilU^d,  628. 

Schunbrunn,  peace  of,  678. 

Rchwartx,  Martin,  232. 

Sdndiah,  717. 

Scir-ifeinH  ^shire-mote).  73. 

^'</a(BheHfr),  73. 

Scone,  Charles  li.  crowned 
at,  432. 

S-vrtUiClrelond),  12. 

8o(«tland.  claims  to  cro«m  of, 
155    First  slllamfis  with 
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France,  167.'  Overrun  by 
Edward  I.,  168.  Again, 
160.  Delivered  by  Brace, 
164.  Truce  with.  165. 
Part  of,  ceded  to  Edward 
III.,  170.  Reduced  under 
the  Commt»nwealth.  436. 
Royal  authority  restored 
in,  465.  William  III.  ac- 
knowMged  in,  525.  Par- 
liament rejects  bill  for 
Hinoverian  succession, 
665  Mr.  Effect  in  England, 
566.   Union  with.  556,  566. 

Soots,  12.  17.  Defeated  by 
Edward  I.  at  Falkirk,  160. 
Invada  England,  167. 
Treaty  with  the.  168.  De- 
feated at  Halidon  Hill, 
170.  Assist  the  dauphin 
(Charles  TIL),  200. 
Routed  at  Solway,  268. 
Impose  conditions  on 
Charles  I.,  414.  Deliver 
him  up.  ib.  Di-plessed 
with  English  parliament, 
420.  Protest  against  the 
king's  trial,  424.  Proclaim 
Charles  II.,  428. 

Scott,  sir  John,  669  (fee 
EMon). 

Seroggs,  chief  Justice.  485, 

489. 
Scrope,  archbishop  of  York. 

rebellion   and    execution, 

194. 

,  lord,  executed,  198. 

Scutage  (tityage),  128,  137. 
Seba>tian.  San,  taken,  687. 
Sebaftttani  marshal,  672. 677. 
Sebert,  king  of  Essex,  32. 
Secret-anrvico   money,    586. 

Umited,  630. 
Security,   Act  of  (Scotch), 

665. 
Sedan,  battle,  727. 
Sedgemoor,  battle,  601. 
Segonttaci,7. 
Sefby,  bsttle,  406. 
Seldcn,  363. 

Select  men,  at  Boston,  620. 
Self-denying  ordinance,  408. 
Senlac  (field  of  Habthigs),  82. 
Septennial  Act,  571. 
Serf^72. 

intry,  grand  126. 
riigapatam,  takpn.  717. 
Servian  war,  732,  736. 
Settlement,  Act  of,  641. 
Sevastopol,     invested,    713. 

Taken,  716. 
Seven  Years'  War.  600.  608. 
Sevems.  overruns  Csledonia, 

11.    Dies  at  York.  ib. 
Seville,  treaty  of,  682. 
Seymour,  Jane,  third  wife  of 

Henry    Vill.,    261,    262. 

Deoth,  265. 

,  K>lward  (sse  Somerset). 

k  admiral  kitth  275.  Mar- 
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ries  the  queen  dowager,  276. 
Executed,  ib, 

Seymour,  Mr.,  impeaches 
lord  Clarendon,  464. 

,  sir  Edward,  (supports 

the  prince  of  Orange,  511. 

Shaftetibury,  earl  of,  dls- 
mined,  471.  Abets  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  4R3. 
President  of  the  council, 
484.  Advises  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill.  ib.  Dismissed, 
486.  Indicts  Uie  duke  uf 
Yoric  487.  Indicted  for 
treason,  491.  Conf^lres  ■ 
again*  the  duke.  493. 
Retirement  nnd  death,  ib. 

Shah  Alum.  637. 

Shannon^  frigNte,  takes  the 
C%«*ajMaVe,  689. 

Sharpe,  archbishop  of  St 
Andrews,  467.  If urdered, 
486. 

,  Granville,  671. 

,  !>.,  sermon,  604,  506. 

Shaw,  Dr.,  sermon  at  Paul's 
Cross.  221. 

Sheemess.  dsftroyed  by  Vt» 
Dutch.  464. 

Sbelbum«,  sari  of.  secretary, 
614, 629.  Prime  minister, 
631.     Resigns  036. 

Sheldon,  bishop,  458. 

Shepherd,  betrays  Mou- 
mouth's  plot,  494. 

Share  All,  737. 

Sheridan,  Richaid  Brinslry. 
630,  631,  641. 

SherilTmuir.  battle,  569. 

Ship-money,  366.  374.  Op- 
posed by  Hampden,  376w 

Ships,  Saxon  23. 

Shires,  or  counties,  73. 

Shore,  Jane,  penance,  221. 

,  sir    John,    govemor- 

genersl  of  India,  717. 

Shovel,  sir  Clondesley,  654. 
Blockades  Tottk>n,  667. 
Lost  at  sea,  ib. 

Shrewsbury,  battle,  194. 

Shrewsbury,  earl  of,  super- 
intends the  executioD  of 
queen  Maty,  322. 

,    earl    of,    secretaiy, 

622. 

,  duke  of,  lord  chamber- 
lain, 660.  Defeats  Boling- 
broke's  8cheme«,  665. 
Treasurer,  ib.  Rewigns.  667. 

Sldmouth,  lord  {tee  Add^ng- 
ton).  President  of  council, 
665.    Retires,  697. 

Sidney,  sir  Philip,  317,  616. 

,  Algernon,  Joins  Mon- 
mouth's ooniq>iracy,  493. 
Appreliendpd.  404.  His- 
tory. 495  Execution,  ib. 
Atuinder  reversed,  527. 

Stdonius.  bishop,  23, 

Sifurfrid.  the  piratK,  46.    * 
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Slrnnel,  Lambert,  peraonateB 
the  yuung  earl  of  War- 
wick. 232,  233. 

SiiDOD,  Richard,  incites  the 
pnrivDder  Simnel,  23l»  232. 

Simpson,  eeneral,  716. 

Sloops,  713. 

Siward,  earl  of  Norihumber- 
lAnd,63.64. 

As  ArtieUt,  Uw  of;  265.  B«- 
peftl«d,  276. 

SUye-tnute,  aboUshed.  671. 

SlAvery,  aboUahed,  709. 

Sledila,  27. 

SUngaby,  sir  H..  lieheMled, 
446. 

Slays,  battle,  171. 

SmetOQ,  261. 

Smith,  sir  Sydney,  at  Toulon, 
•45.    Defbice  of  Acrcv  654. 

Smyrna  fleet,  attacked,  532. 

Sobraoo.  battle,  716. 

twcleties,  reUgious,  743. 

Sodetv,  Royal,  519.  For  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, 743. 

Socmanni  (socmen),  72, 126. 

Solebay.  battle,  460. 

Somers,  lord,  542,  549,  559. 

Someraet,  duke  of,  minister 
ofHenry  VI.,  209. 

'——i  duke  of,  protector 
(see  Hertford).  Overturns 
Henry  YUL's  will.  274. 
Invades  Scotland.  275. 
Ambition  and  unpopu- 
larity,  278.  Executed, 
280. 

— — ,  earl  and  countess  of, 
sentenced  for  poisoning 
Overbury.SSX  Pardooed, 
353  (see  Carr). 

Somerset  House,  built,  276. 

Sophia,  deciress  of  Hanover, 
541.  Succession  to  the 
British  crown  established, 
556.    Death,  565. 

Dorothea  of  Zell, 

of  Qeoige  I.,  578. 

Soult,  marshal,  675 19.,  679- 
683,  685,  686. 

South  8ak  Company,  574. 
OoUapee  ot  575. 

South  Saxons  (Sussex),  26. 

Soutliampton,        carl       of 

(Wriothesley).     ni 

by  Somerset,  274.    Helps 

to  overthrow  him,  278, 

-~-.  earl  of,    cngsged  In 

£nex'«    conspiracy,    336. 

337. 

--~,  earl  of,  ambassador  to 

the  parliament,  398. 
•"—^  earl  of,  high  ireasurer, 

454. 
South  wold  Bay,  battle  in,  468 
Spa-fieUs  riots,  C94. 
Spain,  Misf.d  by  Bonaparte, 
fT4» 
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637. 
War  of,  543,  563,  556. 

Speaker,  how  elected,  483. 

^lensers,  favourites  of 
JEdward  II..  164.  Ese- 
cuud,  166. 

SpijioU,  invadra  the  palati- 
nate, 356. 

Spin»ler,  etymology  of;  76. 

Sufford,  lord,  unpeacbed. 
480.    Execution,  469  sq. 

Stab-,  earl  of,  586. 

Stamford  Bridge,  battle.  67. 

Stamp  Act  (North  Ameri- 
can), 611.  How  received 
in  America,  612.  Repealed. 
614. 

Stnndmrd,  botUe  of  the,  or 
NorthaUerton,  104. 

Stanhope,  general,  expedition 
to  Spain,  658.  Secretary, 
567,  572.  Pint  loni  of 
treasury,  573.  Blade  vis- 
count and  earl,  ib.  Con- 
cludes Quadruple  Alliance, 
ib.  Death,  576. 
— ,  earU  dudrman  of  Revo- 
lution Society,  642. 

Stanley,   lord,    declares  for 
Richmond,  224. 
— ,  sir  William,  services  at 
Boeworth,  224. 230.    Exe- 
cuted for  treason,  235. 

,  lord  (ses  Derby). 

Sur  Chamber,  239, 341.  Ac- 
count of,  342,  373.  Abo- 
Ushed. 386. 

Starenberg.  count,  558, 

Steam  en^nes,  739. 

vessels,    increase    of, 

740. 

Stefono,  San,  preUmbiary 
treaty,  734. 

SteinUrk,  batUe,  532. 

STKrHsx.kiDg,  reign  oi;  103- 
106. 

Stewart,  oolOMl,  626. 

Stigand,    Saxon    ard 
of  Oanterbuiy,  82,84.  De- 
graded, 87. 

Stflioho,  12. 

Stirling,  taken  by  Monk,  436. 
Beei^  by  Pretender,  593. 

Stoke,  battle,  232. 

Siulberg,  Louisa  of,  marries 
the  Pretender,  596. 

Stonehenge,  4,  24. 

Storm,  great,  552. 

Stracfaan.  admiral  air  BkdMrd, 
669,  678^ 

Staaffofd,  earl  of  (Went- 
worth),  chief  minialer  of 
Charles  I.,  372.  Impeached, 
380,  Trial,  383.  Attainted, 
384.  Executed,  i& 
Strahaa,  doCeata  Montroee 
435. 

,  Strothclyde,  kbigdom,  36. 

Straw,  Jack,  184. 

( sa«dn,McaMlof  IRMOD,  390. 


StroQgbow,  116  (aee  OatA 

Stnart,  Arabella,  plot  in  to 
favour,  347. 

dynasty,  review  of;  516. 

— ,  at  John,  invades  Italy, 
670. 

Sub-in«eudatioQ,  124. 

Succession,  lineal,  when  esta- 
blished, 106.  Regal,  ques- 
tion respecting.  156,  338. 

Suetonius,  9  (see  PauUnus> 

Sues  Canal,  732. 

Suffolk,  de  la  P^te,  earl  of, 
besieges  Orleans,  202.  Xe- 
gociates  Henry  VL's  mar- 
riiige,  206.    2lade  a  duke, 

207.  Accused  of  traason, 

208.  If  unleKd,  ih. 
.  Edmund  ds  la  Fiole, 

earl  of,  surrendered  to 
Henry  VIL,  238.  Death, 
ib,nUe. 

,  Charles  Bcandon,  duke 

ot  marries  Mazy  Tudor, 
dowager  queen  of  Ehmoe, 
244. 

,  house  of,  appointed  to 

succeed  by  Henry  Vlii.'* 
Wfll,346. 

'— ~.  Henry  Grey,  marquess 
of  Dorset,  made  duke  of, 
280.  Dedarea  fin-  queen 
Mary,  283.  Rebels,  285. 
Executed,  286. 

Sunderland,  Robert  ^noer, 
earl  of,  secretary,  484.  Ad- 
vocates the  Excluakm  BilU 
488.  Re-«nters  ttte  min- 
Istiy,  492,  660.  Turns 
Roman  cathoUc,  504.  Cor- 
responds  with  prince  of 
Oraiige,  509.  Con«spond« 
with  Jam*  s,  533. 

,  Charles  Spencer,  earl  of, 

son-in-law  of  Marlborough. 
560.  Lord-Ueutenant  of 
Inland,  667.  Secretary. 
673.    Death,  676w 

Supremacy,  Act  of,  293. 

Sur^ah  Dowlah,  669,  638. 

Surinam,  conquered,  654. 

Surrey,  earl  of.  minister  ol 
Henry  VIIL. 241.  Defpaia 
the  Soota  at  Flodd*  n,  243. 
lAnds  at  Qdaia,  247.  De- 
featSL  Albany,  ib.  (see  Moiw 
folk,  duke  0^. 

,  evrl  of  (eon  of  NorlolkX 

executed,  271. 

Suspending  power.  458  note. 

Swsex,  eartor.  304. 

Suwarov.  664. 

Sweyn  of  Denmaik.  64,  56. 

-^-,  son  of  Ctoule,  66l 

,  son  of  Qodwtai,  62,  63. 

,  kii«  of  Denmark,  takes 

partagainst  the  Oonqnervr, 
86. 

Swift,  attad^  Wood's  UK- 
petodKSn 


SydBBham. 

SydeDham,  proixMes  Crom- 

well's  prorectDinte,  439. 
By dnej,  lord,  iecretaiy,  636. 

T. 

Tadtus,  accountof  BritonB,  3. 
Taillefer,  count  of  Angou- 

l£iiie,  133  fo, 
Talavera,  battle,  G77. 
Talbot,  alalii.  207. 
*'TalentR,"  party  no  called, 

666.    In  office,  669. 
Tollaftns  128. 
rallard,  marshal,  663. 
T.tlleyrai.d,  664. 
Tulroaab,  general,  slain,  633. 
Tangier,  dowry  of  Catharine 

of  BraganxB,  467. 
TaadoTanas,  8. 
Tazeacollected  byftrcbbihhop 

of  Canterbury,  171. 
Taylor,  parsoo,  burnt.  287. 
Ten,    introduction  of,   619. 

Duties,     American,    617. 

Ships,   how     treated     in 

America,  618. 
THgnmoutb,  burnt  by  the 

French,  628. 
Temple,  sir  William,  forms 

the  Triple  Alliance,  466. 

Becalied,   468.      Plans  a 

new  privr  council,  484. 
Tenants    xn    capitt^    126. 

Number  of,  ib. 
Tendn,  caidinal,  687. 
TenitKm,  archbishop  of  Cym- 

terbui7»6S3. 
Tenures,    Anglo-Sixon,  72. 

Per  baroitiam,  126. 
Test  Act,  470,  473. 
»— k  pariiamentary,  474, 480. 
—  and   Corporalion  Acts 

repealed.  699. 
Tewkesbury,  battle,  217. 
Thaiws,  71. 
Thanet,  Isle  of,  24,  38. 
llKlwall,  prosecution  of.  647. 
Theobald,  archbishc^  of  Can- 
terbury, 109. 
Theodosius,  general,  12. 

L,  eroperur,  12. 

'I'heotwin,  legate,  116. 
Th€Owa»  (serft),  72. 
Thiers,  M.,  728. 
Thistlewood,  nlot.  696. 
Thomas,  arcbbiiihop  of  Can- 
terbury,    impeached     by 

the  ernnmonn,  187. 
— — >    St.,    of    Canterbury 

(Becket).  shruia  pillaged. 

263. 
Thor,  23. 
Fhroffmorton,  sir  Nicholas, 

ambaasador  to    Scotland,  I 

302. 
Thurlow,    lord    chancellor, 

624,  629,  636.  | 

Tiberius,  7.  l 

Ticonderog>^  taken.  602.        I 


7tai-Mafi«ia  taZ^  74. 

Tllbuiy,  Elisabeth  at,  327. 

Tillotsun,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 629.    Death,  633. 

Tilsit,  peac3  of,  672. 

Tinchebray,  battle,  100. 

Tin-trade,  British,  2. 

Tippoo,  639.    Slain,  717. 

litcbneld,  Charles  I.  at,  419. 

Tltha  Commutation  Act,  706. 

Tithes  in  England,  42. 

Toleration  Act,  624. 

Tollendal,  Lally,  610. 

Tomkinaon,  colonel,  464. 

Tone,  Theoljald  Wolfe,  666. 

Tonge.  Dr..  478,  488. 

Tonnageaiid  poundage,  what, 
348  and  noU.  How 
granteil,  370.  Levied 
without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, 372. 

Tonstal,  bishop,  294. 

Tories,  name,  487.  Support 
William  IIL.  630.  Pre- 
dominance  untter  Anne, 
661  tq.  Adopt  name  of 
Conservatives,  705. 

Torres  Vedras,  1uj««  of,  680. 

TorringtoD,  earl  of  (Herbert), 
conduct  at  Beachy  Head, 
62?. 

Tosti,  M>n  of  Godwin,  63, 64, 
66,  t>y. 

Toulon,  siege  of,  657.  Oc- 
cupkd  by  English  and 
Spanish,  644. 

Toulouse,  battle  of,  687. 

Tourville,  528,  632,  633. 

Towns,  Boman,  iu  Britain, 
18. 

Townshend.  lord,  secretary, 
667.  Diani8sed,572.  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  ib. 
Dismissed,  673.  Presklent 
of  tiie  council,  674.  Sec- 
reUry,  676.    Resigns,  682. 

,  Charles,  chanoeUor  of 

exchequer,  616.  American 
taxes,  ib.    Death,  ib, 

,  Thoma^  secretary,  631. 

Towton,  batUe,  214. 

Tracy,  William  de,  113. 

Irade,  722.    Free,  740. 

Tra&lgar,  battle,  668. 

Transtamare,  Henry  of,  180. 

Treason,  high,  law  of,  186, 
284.    Amended,  634. 

Treasurer,  lord  high,  office 
extinguished,  667. 

Tredinga  (ridhigs),  73. 

Trelawney,  bishop  of  Bristol, 
607. 

Treeham,  Francis,  Joins  gun- 
powder plot,  349,  360. 

Trevor,  sir  John,  speaker, 
expeUcd  the  house.  634. 

Triennial  Act,  first,  383. 
R«>pealed,459.  Second,  633. 
Repealed,  671. 

TViwtfNerc,- party  of,  402. 
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TTrbfta* 

Trinity  College.  Qimbrkig^ 
founded,  272. 

Trinobunt(»s  6. 

Trinoda  necetsitat,  what,  73. 

Tromp,  I'.ditiiral,  combats 
wlUi  Bliike,  436,  437.  His 
bravado.  436.    Killed.  440. 

Trotter,  Mr.,  665. 

Troubadours,  124. 

Trowbridge,  captain,  650. 

Troyes,  treaty  of,  200. 

Tudor,  sir  Owen,  201.  Be- 
headed, 211. 

,  house  of,  225.    Pertodi 

review  of,  338. 

Tuisco,  22. 

Tunis,  dey  of,  chastised  by 
Blake,  443. 

Turooing,  bottle,  646. 

Turkey,  war  with  Russia, 
672.  Expedition  against, 
ib.  War  of  Greek  inde. 
pendeiioe.  699.  War  with 
Russia,  ib.  Again.  713 
Treaties  for  securing  its 
independence,  717.  Mis« 
government  In,  732.  War 
with  Russia,  ib.  Mq. 

Turlcs,  take  Constantinople, 
230. 

Turner,  bishop  of  Ely.  507. 

Turnpikes,  517. 

Tyler,  Wat,  184.  SUin  by 
Walworth,  185. 

Tyndale's  New  Testament, 
259. 

Tyrconnel,  earl  of  (Talbot), 
vfa)lenc8  in  Ireland,  604, 
525.  Supports  James  II., 
626. 

Tyrone,  eari  of.  rebellkm,  333. 
Surrenders,  337. 

Tyrrel,  shoots  Rufus,  97. 
— ,   sir    James,   murders 
Edward  Y.  and  duke  of 
York,  221. 

Tythhigs,  74. 

IT. 

Ufla.  king  of  East  AhgUa.  38. 

umngattOS. 

Ulster,  kingdom  of.  116. 
Planted,  361. 

Uniformity,  AcU  ot,  276. 
293,  456,  474. 

Unton,  Scotch,  564.  Articles 
of,  665.    Carried  in  Sco&> 
land,  556.    Act  of,  ib. 
— ,  Irish,  656,  666. 

United  Irishmen,  655. 
—    States    of    America, 
Independence   recognised, 
633.   Pass  mA-inieroourse 
act,  684.    Declare  war,  ib: 

Universities,  European,  con- 
sulted on'  Heniy  VIH.'s 
divorce,  253, 

University  bill,  Irish,  730. 

of  London,  743. 

Urban  VI.,  pope,  97.      . 
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Urban. 
Urbtn  Yin.,  pop«,  obttracta 

the  Siwiitoli  Dintch,  359. 
Usbant,  action  off,  634. 
Utrecht,      ooofsrenoe      at, 
663.     Fttoe   of. 


VrtdMB,  sir  WUUam,  »8. 
Uxbridge,  conferenoe  at,  468. 

V. 

yalendenDea,  taken,  644. 

Valentia,  12. 

yaknUiie,lM>kls  the  apeaker 
in  the  chair,  370. 

ValenUnian  I..  12. 

Van  Paria,  barnt.  276. 

Vane,  air  H.,  character,  381. 
Kffodatea  the  Solemn 
Lei^e,  403.   An  Indepen* 

•  dent,  467.    Cooimiaaloner 
'  for  Scotland,   436.     Ex- 
cepted  Oram    indfinnity, 
464.    Trial,  467.    Execu- 
Uon,  i&. 

YanaitUrt,  Mr,  admlnlatra- 

tion  of  India,  636. 
,  Mr.,  chanceUor  of  the 

exchequer,  663. 
Yaraogians,  87. 
VaeMOage,  Scotch,  06,  118. 

Sold  by  Richard  I.,  lai. 
Yaaaala,  condition  of,  126. 
Vandoifl,  the,  avpported  by 

Cromwell,  447. 
Venablea,  admiral,  443. 
Yenddme,  marahal,  668. 
Yeidun.  Engliah  detained  at, 

•  664. 

Yere,  earl  of  Oxford,  governs 

lUdiaid  II.,  186. 
,  sir  Horace,  dellrada  the 

palatinate,  366. 
Yemon,  admiral,  taket  Porto 

Bello,  684. 
Yenaillea,  treaty.  6oa  Peace 

of,  633.    Unpopular,  636. 

Peace  oi;  with  PnuMia,  728. 
Verulamium,     taken      by 

CMar,  7. 
Yeapaslan,  aiibduea  the  I»le 

of  Wight.  8. 
Vicar-griieral,Thomas  Citmi- 

weUappuinttHi,  261. 
Yictor,  marshal.  677,  G81. 

Emmanuel  If.,  722. 

ViCTOBU,  rvign  uf,  707  tq. 

AflMnaes  the  title  of  ciu- 

preaa  of  India,  732. 
Y£domar  of  Umoges,  123. 
Yienna,    treaty     of,    677. 

Entered  by  Napoleon,  666. 

Oongreos  of,  686,  693. 
Yienne,  John  de,  176. 
Ytao,  taken,  329. 
Fia«f^«.4l.    KUcr,  ift. 
raU  de  Faria,  4he,  Uk«a, 

681. 
YiU«lna,n«CMtedby 

Girta,Mi.     . 


fKDXX. 

YlHenaiiP.     Angto-Korman, 

139.    bxiihguialMd,  326. 
Villeiieuve,  admiral,  667. 
Yilleixii,  m^irvhal,  636,  663. 

Defeated  at  Kamilllea,  664. 
YilUeh^  Barbara,  497  note. 
,  George,  363  (tee  Bock- 

ingham> 
Ylmlera,  battle,  676. 
Vincent,  Oape  St,  battles  off, 

637,  660. 

,  earlSL,  660(fee  Jenris). 

Vinegar  Hill,  battie,  666. 
Virginia,  colony.  316,  364 
VtrTas  Lnpna,  il. 
Visoonnt,  UUe  of,  237. 
Viriton,  eoctesiastioal,  376. 
YiUoria,  battle  of,  666. 
Vortlgern,  13,  3l. 
Yortimer,  34. 


Wade,  marshal,  603. 

Wagram,  batite,  678. 

Wakeflekl,  batUes,  311,  403. 

Wakeroan,  sir  George,  478. 
Trial,  486. 

Walcheren  expedition,  678. 

Wales,  conquered.  163. 
United  with  England,  361. 

Wales,  prince  of,  title.  164. 

,  dowager  princess,  ap. 

pointed  regent,  697. 

Walker,  *  clergyman,  de- 
frnds  Londonderry,  636. 
Killed  at  the  Boyne.  688. 

Wall,  Roman.  16. 

Wallace,  William,  160, 161. 

Waller,  Edmund,  the  poet, 
conqHncy,  401. 

,  sir   William,   parlia- 

mentary  general,  400,  401, 
406,  408.  Cbnspires 
against  Cromwell,  446. 

Waipoto,  sir  Rol)ert,  669. 
Expelled  Uie  comiMims, 
663.  Restored.  668.  Pky. 
master-general,  667.  Re- 
signs, 673.  Paymaster 
again,  674.  Chfmcellor  of 
exchequer,  and  flrat  loid 
of  thetrea8nT7,&76.  Sybtem 
of  corruption.  677.  R«< 
oeives  the  Garter,  ib. 
Reappointed  by  George 
II.,  681.  Administration. 
683,  683.  Resigns,  686. 
MadeearlofOrfbnl.  »b. 

,       Horace,       historic 

DouhU,  331  MAte,  686  mOtt. 

WHUek  nVelsli),  30. 

Walsin^iam,  stcnrtary,  318, 
334. 

Walters.  Lucy,  463. 

WaHham  Abbey.  69. 

Wal^faeof.  earl,  84.  86,  89. 

Wala-orth,  lord  mayor,  slays 
Wat  'i>l-.T,  186. 

Wandewaih,  krttle,  6t6. 


IVbutaimtt,  the,  38. 

Wapmtakt,  IX 

Warbeck,  Ptrkln,  penooatco 

Richard,   duke  of  Yoik, 

234-237. 
Warburton,  bliih<^  611. 
Wardle,  cokmeU  676. 
Wardship  (feadal)i  138. 
Warehousing  system,  74§. 
Wargaum,  battle,  639. 
Warbam,  archbtehop  of  Cm* 

tcrbury    and    chanoellor, 

344. 

Warrecne,  earl.  163.  Gover- 
nor of  SootSand,  168^  De- 
feated by  Wallace,  166. 

Wars,  private,  136. 

Warwick.  Guy  de  Beau- 
chump,  earl  of,  163. 

•    earl     of,    grandson, 

banfehed  by  lUdund  \U 

188. 

^  Richard    Nevll.   earl 

of.  tutor  of  Henry  Vi^ 
301.  Tha  Kingmaker, 
307.  Flies  to  CUlaia,  310. 
Defeated  at  St.  Albans, 
311.  VfetorluusatTowtun. 
214.  Alienated  by  Edward 
lV.'smarTiajre,316.  Agn-i- 
ment  «ith  queen  Margaret, 
ib.  Invades  EngUnd,  316. 
ProcUima  Henry  VI.,  tb. 
Regent,  ib.  Slain  at  Bar. 
net,  317. 

•<i — ,  Edward  PUmtagenet, 
earl  oC;  Imprisoned.  331. 
lied  through  Loodon,  332. 
Beheaded.  337. 

,  carl  of  (Dudley),  ap- 
poses Somerset,  378. .  Eail 
marshal,  ib.  Becomes 
duke  of  Northumberland, 
380  (tee  Northumberland). 

,  Robert  Rich,  carl  0% 

parliamentary  general,  re- 
signs, 408.  HIm  grandson 
marrlea  Oromweirs  daugh- 
ter, 446. 

Washington,  George,  ap- 
pointed oommander-ln- 
chief  by  the  Americana, 
619. 631.  629. 

Waahington,  American  cap- 
ital, taken,  689. 

WaterkM,  battle,  690. 

Watling  Streci.  13. 46. 

Watt,  Jamea,  739. 

Wtalat  (*«  Welah  kind  '0.  »• 

Wedderbum,  aolfcitor-genr- 
faU  617.  Made  chief 
Justice  and  lord  I«ongii- 
borougb,  627.  R«tii««, 
667. 

Wedgewood.  739. 

Weights  and  measurca.  137. 

Welteskyi  marqueoa  (lord 
Momiogton),  loreignsrcre- 
taiy.  679,  683.  Govenwr- 
geKral  of  India.  Ttr. 


Wellinflrton. 

Wellington,  duke  of  (rir  Ar- 
ibur  Wellcaley),  at  Coprti- 

'  hdgen,  672.  In  FenlnsulA, 
C74.  Supeneded,  675. 
Resames  command,  877. 
Invades  Spain,  ib.  At 
Talavera,  t*6.  Made  vis- 
count Wellington,  id.  Oc- 
rupicfl  I'orrea  Vcdras,  §80. 
DefeaU  Maracna,  692. 
Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
683.  Advance  into  Spain, 
ib.  Dcf<>at8  Maniiont,t6. 
Entera  Mudrtd,  ib.  Re- 
tires, 684.  Gniiit  to,  686, 
Re-«nterB  Spudn,  ifr.  En- 
ters France,  6S6.  Pursues 
Soult,    ib.      Mdde   ituke, 

689.  Grant  to,  ib.  Opinion 
o'l     BonapArte's     escap '. 

690.  Defeats  him  at 
Waterloo,  691.  Master- 
iKeneral  of  ordnance,  694. 
Resigns.  698.  Premier, 
699.  Duel  wlthearlof  Win- 
chel8?a,  701.  Death  and 
rfaPEtracter,  712.  Achieve- 
ments In  India,  717. 

«•  Welsh  kind  "  (  W!ealai\3i 

Wends,  or  Slavonians,  59. 

Wentwortb,  Peter,  tent  to 
the  Tower,  330. 

,  sir  Thomas,  leader  of 

the  commons,  363.  Maile 
earl  of  Strafford  and  minis- 
ter, 372  (tee  Strafford). 

1  iP'neral,  684. 

WergiU,  what,  74. 

Wesley,  John,  743. 

Wtst,  sdmiral,  598. 

Saxons      (Westex), 

kingdom  of,  27. 

Westminster  Abbey,  82,  66. 

Ilall.  98. 

Westmoreland, earl  of,  con- 
spires to  libtrrate  the  queen 
of  Scots,  307  (see  Neville). 

Wharton,  earl  of,  560,  663. 

,  duke  of,  576. 

Whig,  origin  of  name.  487. 

Whitbread,  Mr..  665.  Im- 
peaches lord  Melville,  666. 

White,  colonel,  ejects  the 
Karebone's  parliament,  439. 

,  bishop  of  Peterborough, 

607. 

Whitebread,  jesnit.  485. 

Whitelock,  account  of  Straf- 
ford's behaviour,  384. 

Whitfield,  Rev.  O.,  743. 

WUtgift,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  character,  316. 

WhHworth.   lord.    Insulted 
by  Bonaparte,  664. 
-  Wibbandun,  battle,  31. 

TTio-pen/a  (town  -  reere), 
76. 

Wkkliffe,  John,  190  sq. 

Wlglaf;  king  of  MercU,  37. 

Wthtgar,  27. 


IK0fiS. 

Wilberforce.  WIlllttD,  671. 

Wilkes,  writes  against  lord 
Bute,  607.  Arrested.  610. 
Duel,  611.  Outlawed,  ib. 
Returned  for  Middlesex, 
616.  Sentence  and  riot, 
ib.  Popubulty,  ib.  Ex- 
pelleit,  tb.  AcUve  against 
the  Gordon  rioters,  626. 

William  1.,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy (the  Conqueror), 
63,  81.  Obtains  an  oath 
from  Harold,  65.  De- 
mands the  crown  fhmi 
him,  67.  DefeaU  HaroM 
At  Hastings,  69.  Enters 
I/ondon,  82.  Reign  of, 
81-03. 

II ,  reipm  of.  9.S-98. 

III.,  reign  of,  521-5t4. 

IV.,  nign  of,  701-706. 

William  Ijongsword,  duke  of 
Normandy.  80. 

,  son  of  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy, 101. 

.  son  of  Henry  I.,  101. 

Wiilwm,dukeof  Guieniie,  97. 

William  of  Poitiers,  account 
of  English  nobility,  85. 

William  the  Lion,  of  Scot- 
land, invades  England,  118. 

William,  archbishop  of  Can- 
tcrbury,  103. 

William  l.of  PruasU,  elected 
German  emperor,  728. 

Williams,  general,  defends 
Kara.  716. 

WilUs,  Dr.,  641. 

Wilmington,  lord  (see 
Compton). 

Wilson,  sir  Robert,  677. 

,  general,  720. 

Wlnchelsea,  lord,  resigns, 
688. 

,  earl  of,  duel  with  Wel- 
lington, 701. 

Windiester  palsce,  93. 

Wliidebank,  sir  F.,  secretary 
absconds,  381. 

Windsor  castle,  how  buUt, 
182. 

Winter,  Thomas,  engages  in 
gunpowder  plot,  348,  360. 

Whiton  Ceaster  (Venta  Bel- 


garum),  Winchester,  27. 

Wiseman,  cardinal,  712. 

Wishart,  burnt,  275. 

Witena-gemUt  72. 

Witnesses,  jodiciaU  when 
first  summoned,  150. 

Witt,  de,  sdmiral,  436. 

,  poisionary.  461.    Ne- 

godates  with  Temple,  466. 
Murdered.  469. 

Wleocing,  26. 

Woden.  23. 

Wodesbeorg.  battle,  31. 

Wolfe,  general,  601.  Expe- 
dition against  Quebec,  603. 
Dies-victoriooii'ib. 
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Tork. 

Wolseley,  sir  Garnet,  730. 

WoUiey,  cardinal,  242. 
Obtains  the  revenues  of 
Toamay,  243.  Arch- 
bi«hop  of  York,  etc.,  244. 
Magnificence  of,  i6.  Treaty 
with  Francis,  246.  Legate. 
etc.,;6.  Gained  by  Charles 
.  v.,  247.  Expostulates 
with  Uie  commons,  248. 
Inclines  to  Francis  I.,  249. 
Tries  the  king's  dlToroe 
esse,  251.  Disgraced,  252. 
Condemned,  but  pardoneti, 
253.  Charged  with  high 
treason,  254.  Death,  «fr. 
Founded  Christ  Church, 
Oxon,  272. 

Wolves,  extirpated.  53. 

Wood's  half^tOHse,  576. 

Woodstocic,  manor  of,  con- 
ferred on  Martborougfa,  553. 

Woodville.  EUsabeth  (Uwly 
Grey),  marries  Edward  IV., 
215.  Takes  sanctuary, 
220. 

Wool,  grant  of.  172. 

Woollen  manufacture,  226. 

Worcester,  earl  of.  revolts 
ogalnst  Henry  IV.,  194 
Beheaded,  ib 

,  battles,  399,  433. 

Wotton,  Dr..  295. 

Wrra.  sir  Christopher.  ZVK 

Wriothesley,  .  chancellor, 
270.  Executor,  273.  Cro 
ated  earl  of  Southampton, 
274  (see  Southampton). 

Writs,  established  by  Magna 
Carta,  137. 

Wulstan,  bishop  of  Woroes* 
ter,  87. 

Wilrtembnrg,  a  kingdom, 
666. 

Wyatt's  hi.'rorrection,  285- 
Executed.  286. 

Y. 

Yarmouth,  countess  of  (So- 
phia de  Wahnoden),  682. 

,  lord.  670. 

Yonge,  sir  William,  688. 

York,  archbishopric  founded, 
34.  Cathedral,  ft.  Coun- 
cil at.  380.  Taken  by  the 
Roundheads,  406. 

,  archbishop  of.  rebels 

against  Henry  VII.,  263 
(see  Scrope). 

,  duke  of.  guardian.  Jofais 

Henry  of  LancsKter.  188. 
— ^  Richard,  duk*;  of,  re- 
gent of  Fnnce,  205.  His 
chdm  to  the  English  crown, 
207.  Marches  on  London, 
209.  Gains  the  battle  of 
St  Albans,  ib.  Killed  at 
Wakefield.  211. 
— ,  Edward,  duke  of  (Ed- 
ward IV.),  gabis  the  battle 
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Tork. 

at  Mortfmer'B  Cron.  311. 
Procklmtl  king.  ib. 

fork,  Richard,  duke  of,  son 
of  Edward  IV.,  mnrderrd, 
331.  Inquirj  into  bis 
death,  33S. 

« — ,  duke  of  (James  11.), 
nuiiTiesAmie  Hyde,  495.  A 
Roman  catholic,  458.  Tm- 
provt«  naval  tactics,  460. 
Def^ts  the  Dutch  at  Sooth- 
wold  Bay,  468.  Resigns 
command.  470.  Marries 
Mary  rXModena,  471.  Ex- 
nnpied  from  parUament- 
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ary  test,  481.  Betiret  to 
BnI8eel^  483.  High  com- 
miMioDer  in  Scotland.  486. 
Cruelty,  ib.  Conspiracy 
agninsk,  498.  Bestortd  as 
admiral,  406  (ree  J«me8 
II.). 
York,  Frederick,  <iBk#»  of. 
lands  at  Ostend,  644.  Nur- 
row  fscap**.  646.  Resigns 
command,  ib.  Exprditlon 
to  Holland,  and  cspitula- 
tion,6S4.  CblonelWardle's 
charges  against,  676.  Re- 
slgnt  commaDdenbip,  <b. 


Zntphen. 

BelnsUtcd,  681.    HIscatfar 

698.     Death,  ib. 
fork,    cardinal,    the  ycang 

Prctendfi'ii  brother,  696. 
Ytrk  Place,  AVoUiy's  palace 

ONhitihall).  253. 

Tot^n,  capitulates,  639. 

Young,  gives « v.di  cceagsinst 

Marlbonmfih,  631. 


Zttldsteln,  609.  633. 
Zmkh,  treaty  of,  733- 
Zot{tei.  battle,  317. 
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the  Use  of  Collectors.  By  Wiujam  C.  Prime,  LL.D.  lUastrated. 
8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Qilt  Top^  $7  00;  Half  Calf,  $9  25.  (In 
a  Box.) 

CESNOLA'S  CYPRUS.  Cyprus:  its  Ancient  Cities,  Tombs,  and  Tem- 
ples. .  A  Narrative  of  Researches  ond  Excavations  during  Xcn  Years*  Resi-^ 
dence  in  that  Island.  By  L.  P.  Di  Cesxola.  With  Portrait,  Maps,  and 
400  Illustrations.     8ro,  Cloth,  Extra,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $7  50. 

TENNYSON'S  COMPLETE  POEMS.    Tlie  Complete  Poeftcal  Woiks  of 
Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.   Wiiii  an  Introductory  Sketch  by  Anne  Thackeray 
^  Ritchia     With  Portraits  and  IHustratioos.     8vo,  Cloth,    (/n  Press.)   ' 

FLAMMARION'S  ATMOSPHERE.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
Camille  Flammahiox.  With  10  Ctiromo-Lithographs  and  86  Wood- 
cuts.    8ro,  Cloth,  $6  00 ;  Half  Culf,  $8  25. 

STRICKLAND'S  (Miss)  QUEENS   OF  SCOTLAND.      Lires  of  the 
'  Qoeens  of  Scotland  and  English  Princesses  connected  with  the  Regal 
Succession  of  Gi«at  Britain.    .By  Agnes  Stricklakd.  .  8  vols.,  }2mo. 
Cloth,  $12  00;  Half  Calf,  $2G  00. 

BLAIKIF/S  LIFE  OF  DAVID  LIVINGSTONE.  Memoir  of  hu  Pfer- 
sonal  Life,  from  his  Unpublished  Journals  and  Conespondeiice.  Bf  W. 
G.  Blaixir,  D.D.     With  Portrait  and  Map.    8ro,  Cloth,  $2^  9fi<- r ', 
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BAKER'S  ISM AILIA :  a  Narrative  of  the  Kxpedition  to  Ceiitrol  Africa 
for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave-tmde,  oiiganized  by  Ismail,  KUedive  of 
I^'pt.  By  Sir  Samukl  W.  Baksb.  VVitli  Ikfaps,  Portraits,  and  Illustra- 
tions.   8vo,  Cloth,  f5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $7  25. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Missionany  Travels  on<l  Re- 
searches  in  Soath  Africa :  inclnding  a  Sketch  of  Sixteen  Yearn*  Resi- 
dence in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  and  a  Journey  from  the  Cnpo  of  Good 
Hope  to  Lonndn,  on  the  West  Coast ;  thence  across  the  Continent,  down 
the  River  Znmbesi,  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  By  David  Livingstonk. 
With  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Ilhistrations.    8vo,  Cloth,  $4  50. 

LIVINGSTOJ^R'S  ZAMBESI.  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zam- 
besi and  its  Tributaries,  and  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Lakes  Shinva  and 
Nyassa,  1858  to  1864.  By  David  and  Charles  Livingstone.  Illus- 
trated.    8vo,  Cloth,  95  00. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  LAST  JOURNALS.  The  Last  Journals  of  David 
Livingstone,  in  Central  Africa,  from  1865  to  his  Death.  Cpntiniied  by 
a  Narrative  of  his  Last  Moments,  obtained  from  his  Faitlifiil  Servants 
Chuma  and  Susi.  By  ]Ioracb  Waller.  Wfth  Portrait,  Mnp^t,  and 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00 ;  Siieep,  $6'  00.  Cheap  Popuhir  Kdi^ 
tion,  8vd,  Cloth,  with  Map  and  lUvstnitionf,  $2  50. 

811 AKSPEARE.  The  Dramatic  Works  of  SHakspeare.  With  Notes.  En- 
gravings. 6  Tols.,  12mo,  Cloth,- 99  00.  2  vols.,  8to,  Cloth,  $4  00; 
Sfaeep,«f  5  00.     In  one  voL,  8vo,  Sheep,  $4  00. 

CUUTIS'S  LIFE  OF  BUCHANAN.  Life  of  James  Buchanan,  Fifteenth 
President  of  the  United  States.  By  Georois  Ticknob  Cuims.  With 
Two  Steel  Plate  Portraits.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt 
Tops,  $a  00.  .  

GENERAL  BEAUREGARD'S  MILITARY  OPERATIONS.    The  Mill. 

-  tary  Operntiona  of  General  Beauregard  in  the  War  bet%veen  the  States, 
1861  to  ISO.*) ;  including  a  brief  Personal.  Sketch,  and  a  l^arrativc  of  his 
Services  in  the  War  with  Mexico,  1846  to  1848.  By  Alfred  Roman, 
formerly  Aide-de-Camp  on  the  Staff  of  General  Beauregard.  With  Por- 
traits, &c.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $7  00;  Sheep,  $9  OO;  Half  Morocco, 
$11  00;  Full  Morocco,  fl5  00.     (Sold  onfy  bif  Subscription.) 

GIKSELEU'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY.  A  Text-Book  of  Chunh 
History.  By  Dr.  John  C.  L.  Giesklku.  Translated  from  the  Fourth 
Revised  German  Edition.  Revised  and  Edited  by  Rev.  Henrt  B. 
.Smith,  D.D.  Vols.  L,  II.,  IIL,  and  IV.,  8vo,  CloUi,  $2  25  each; 
Vol.  v.,  8vo,  Ck>th,  $8  00.  Complete  Seta,  &  wU,,  Sheep,  §14  fiO; 
HalfCair»»2B.25: 
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ALISON'S  HISTORY  OF  EUKOPE.  Fruin  the  Coinmeiicemeiit  of  tli« 
French  Revolution,  in  1789,  to  the  Aecewion  of  Louib  Napoleoo,  in  I8.'>2. 
8  vols.,  8ro,  Cloth,  $16  00. 

NEANDER'S  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.  The  Life  of  Chridt ;  in  its  Historical 
Connection  and  its  Histoncol  Developments  By  Augustus  Keakdeu. 
Tran»lafed  from  the  Foarth  Germnn  Edition  by  Professora  M^Climtock 
&  Blcmkntiial,  of  Dickinson  College.     8vo,  Cloth,  $2  60. 

KORDHOFFS  COMMUNISTIC  SOCIETIES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  The  ComroanisUc  Societies  of  the  United  States,  from  Per- 
sonal Visit  and  Observation  ;  including  Detailed  Accounts  of  the  Econo- 
mists, Zoarites,  Shakers,  the  Amana,  Oneida,  Bethel,  Anroi'a,  Icarian,  and 
other  existing  Societies.  By  Charlcs  Nordhoff.  lllastrations.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $4  00. 

ORIFFIS*S  JAPAN.  The  Mikado's  Empire :  Book  L  History  of  Japan, 
from  660  B.C.  to  1872  A.D.  Book  II.  Personal  Experiences,  Obeena- 
tions,  and  Studies  in  Japan,  from  1870  to  1874.  By  W.  £.  Griffis. 
Copiously  Illustrated.     8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00 ;  Half  Calf,  f  6  25. 

SMILES^S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  The  Huguenots:  their 
Settlements,  Churches,  and  Industries  in  England  and  Ireland.  By 
Samuel  Smiles.  With  an  Appendix  relating  to  the  Huguenots  in 
America.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

SMILES'S  HUGUENOTS  AFfER  THE  REVOCATION.  The  Ho- 
gnenots  in  France  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes;-  with  * 
Visit  to  the  Country  of  the  Vandois.  By  Samubl  Smiles.  Crown  8vo, 
Cloth,  $2  00. 

SMILES*S  LIFE  OF  THE  STEPHENSONS.  The  Life  of  George  See- 
phenson,  and  of  his  Son,  Robert  Stephenson ;  comprising,  also^  a  History 
of  the  Invention  and  Introduction  of  the  Railway  Locomotive.  By  Sam- 
uel Smiles.     Illustrated.     8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

SCHLIEMANN'S  ILIOS.  Ilios,  the  City  and  Country  of  the  Trojans.  A 
Narrative  of  tiie  Most  Recent  Discoveries  and  Researches  made  on  the 
Plain  of  Troy.  By  Dr.  IIenrt  Schliemann,  Maps,  Plans,  and  Ilhistm- 
tions.     Imperial  8vo,  lUumidated  Cloth,  $12  00;  Half  Morocco,  $15  00. 

SCHLIEMANN'S  TROJ  A.  Troja.  Results  of  the  Latest  Researches  and 
Discoveries  on  the  Site  of  Homer's  Troy,  and  in  the  Heroic  Tumuli  and 
other  Sites,  made  in  the  Year  1882,  and  a  Narmtive  p(  a  Joorney  in  the 
Trood  in  1881.  By  Dr.  Hbiat  Schlibicakv.  Preface  by  Profeaor 
A.  H.  Snyoe.     With  Woodcuts,  Maps,  and  Plans.     8ico,  Ci9th,  $7  fiO.. 
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SCHWEINFURTH'S  HEART  OP  AFRICA/  Three  Yeara*  Travels  and 
Adventures  in  the  Unexplored  Regions  of  the  Centre  of  Africa — from 
1868  to  1871.  By  Geobgb  Sghwbinfubth.  Transhited  by  Elluk 
K.  F&EWEB.     Illastmted.     2  vols.,  8ro,  Cloth,  $8  00. 

NORTON'S  STUDIES  OF  CHURCH -BUILDING.  Historical  Studies 
of  Chorch^Bailding  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Venice,  Siena,  Florence.  Bjr 
(?HABLE8  Eliot  Norton.     8vo,  Cloth,  $8  00. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  "CHALLENGER."  The  Atlantic:  an  Ac- 
count of  the  General  Results  of  the  Voyage  during  1873,  and  the  Early 
Part  of  1878.  By  Sir  Wyville  Thomson,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.  Iliustrated. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $12  00. 

BOSWELL*S  JOHNSON.  The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  includ- 
ing  a  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  By  James  Bob  well.  Edited 
by  J.  W.  Cbokeb,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  a  Portrait  of  BoswelL  2  vols., 
8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00 ;  Sheep,  $5  00. 

JOHNSON'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  The  Works  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
LL.D.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Genius,  by  A.  Mubpht.  2 
vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00;  Sheep,  f  5  00. 

ADDISON'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  The  Works  of  Joseph  Addison, 
embracing  the  whole  of  the  Spectator,    8  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  f  6  00. 

OUTLINES  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  From  the  Eariiest  Times  to  the 
Fall  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire,  A.D.  47C.  Embracing  the  Egyp- 
tians,* Chaldflsans,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Hebrews,  l^hoenicians,  Modes, 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  By  P.  V.  N.  Myebs,  A.M.,  President  of 
Farmers'  College,  Ohio.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

BROUGHAM'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  Life  and  Times  of  Henry,  Lord 
Brougham.     Written  by  Himself.     3  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $6  00. 

BLUNTS  BEDOUIN  TRIBES  OF  THE  EUPHRATES.  Bedouin 
Tribes  of  the  Euphrates.  By  Ladt  Annk  Blunt.  Edited,  with  a 
Preface  and  some  Account  of  the  Arabs  and  their  Horses,  by  W.  S.  B. 
Map  and  Sketches  by  the  Author.     8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

THOMPSON'S  PAPACY  AND  THE  CIVIL  POWER  The  Papacy 
and  the  Civil  Power.  By  the  Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson.  Crown  8vo, 
Cloth,  93  00. 

ENGLISH  CORRESPONDENCE.  Four  Centuries  of  English  Letters. 
Selections  irom  the  Correspondence  of  One  Hnndrcd  and  Fifty  Writers, 
from  the  Period  of  the  Pnston  Letters  to  the  Present  Day.  Edited  by 
W.  Baptiste  Scoones.     iJhno,  Clotlt;  f2  0^.  *       '       "      •   *..  - » 
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THE  POETS  AND  POIStBT  OF  SOOTLAHD:  ¥r^m  tM  EaHieit  to 
the  Present  Time.  Compririii|j[  CtwhictariMk  SelectHMis^fron  the  Works 
of  the  more  Kotewortbj  Scottish  Poet^^wilh  BiogcsphicAl'and  Gritiod 
Notices.  By  Jambs  GsAirr  Wilson;  With  PortimitBt>n  Steel.  2  rols., 
8vo,  Cloth,  $10  00;  Gilt  Edges,  $11  00. 

THE  STUDENTS  SERIES.    Maps  find Ulastnitions.     12mo, Cloth: 
Fbakcb. — Gibbon. — Grbbcb. — Romb  (by  .Liddbll). — Old  Tbbta- 

.  MEM?'  HisTosr. — New  Testameivt  IIi8t<;rt. — Stkicklahd's  Qukbss 
or  Enolastd.—Ancikiit  Histobt  of  thb  East. — Hallam*s  Middlk 
Agks.^-«Hallam'-8  Comstitutiohal  History,  of  I'^vglakd. — Ltblls 
Eli£Mb«T8  of  Gkoloot. — Meritalb's  General  History  of  Bdmk. — 
Cox*s  General  History  of  Greece. — Classical  Dictionary. — 
Skisat's  Etymological  Dictionary,    f  1  25  per  Tolanie. 

Lewises  History  of  Germany. — Ecclesiastical  History. — Hume's 
England.     $1  50  per  volume. 

BOUKNE*S  LOCKE.  The  Life  of  John  Locke.  By  H.  li.  Fox  Bourne. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloih,  $5  00. 

COLERIDGE'S  WORKS.  The  Complete  Works  of  Samnel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge. Wiih  an  Introductory  Essay  npon  his  Pliilosophical  and  Theolog- 
ical Ojiinions.  Edited  hy  Professor  W.  G.  T.  Shedd.  Wiih  Steel  Por- 
trait, and  an  Index.  7  Tob.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  rolume;  $12  00 
per  set. 

CAMERON'S  ACROSS  AFRICA.  Across  Africa*  By  Ybrmbt  Loybtt 
CAMI2RON.    Map  and  Illttstcations.     8\*o,  -Cloth,  $5  00. 

BARTH'S  NORTH  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA.     Trayels  and  Discov. 

eries  in  North  and  Central  Africa:  being  a  Journal  of  an  Expedition  mi- 
'    dertaken ' under  the' Auspices  of  H.B.M.^s  GoTemmenf,  in  the  Years 

1849-I8r>5.     By  Henry  Bartu,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.    lUastrated.    8  vols., 

8ro,  Cloth,  $12  00. 

THOMSON*S  SOUTHERN  PALESTINE  AND  JERUSALEM.  Sonth- 
ern  Palestine  and  Jerusalem.  Biblical  lUustrations  drawn  from  the  Man- 
ners and  Customs,  the  Scenes  and  Scener}*,  of  the  Holy  Land.  By  W>  M. 
Tmombon,  D.D.    140  Illustnitions  and  Maps.    Square  8ro,  Cloth,  ^  00; 

,    Sheep,  $7  00 ;  Half  Morocco,  $.8  M ;  Full  Morocco,  Gilt  Edges,  $10  Oa 

THOMSON'S  CENTRAL  PALESTINE  AND  PHCENICIA.  Centnt! 
Palestiae  and  Phosnicia.  Biblical  lllastrations  drawn  from  the  Manners 
and  Customs,  th^  Scentt  and  'Streaery,  of- the  Holy  Land.  By  W.  M. 
Tmomson,  D.D.  130 '  lUiifltraiiefis  and  Maps.  8vo,  Cloth,  $6  00; 
ShMh  97  00 ;  Half  MoMdti,  «8  ^;  FuU  McRtNKro^  $10  00.      >      r 


DARWIN'a  VOYAQE  OF  A  NATURALIST.  Voynge  of  a  NntumUiit. 
Journal  of  Reflearcbw-iotQ  tii6,NfitiiRil  Hwtory  and  (jreology  of  the  Coun* 
tries  VUited  during  .the  y<^«fe  qf  .II3f  .^  Beagle  roood  the  Workl.  By 
Cha&lks  Darwin.    2  toIs.,  12ioo,  Cloth,  f  2  00. 

CYCLOF.SDJA  OF  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  POETRY.  Edited 
bjr  £PK8  SARoeNT.    lioyol  8ro,  Ularainated  Cloth,  Colored  Edges,  $4  50. 

NICHOLSES  ART  EDUCATION.  Art  Edacation  Applied  to  Industry. 
By  G.  W.  Nichols.     Illustrated.    8vo,  Cloth,  ^  00 ;  Half  Calf,  f  6  25. 

CARLYLE'S  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  Htstoi^  of  Friedrieh  II., 
ckfled  Frederick  the  Great.  By  Thomas  Caeltlb.  Portmits,'  Mnpfi, 
Plans,  &c.     6  rob.,  ]2mo.  Cloth,  $7  50.  • 

CARLYLE'S  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  The  French  Rerolaticn:  a 
History.    By  Thomas  Carltle.    2  Vols.,  12i&o,  Cl6th,  $2  6o! 

CARLYLES  OLIVER  CROMWELL.  Oliver  Cromwcirs  Letters  and 
Speeches,  including  the  Supplement  to  the  First  Edition.  With  Elucida^ 
tiohs.     By  Thomas  Carltle.     2  toIs.,  12mo,  Cloth,  f  2  50. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT,  CHARTISM,  AND  SARTOR  RESARTUS* 
By  Thomas  Carltle.     12ino,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

EARLY  KINGS  OF  NORWAY,  AND  THE  PORTRAITS  OF  JOHN 
KNOX.    By  Thomas  Carltle.     12mo,  Cloth,  fl  25. 

DAVIS'S  CARTHAGE.  Carthage  arid  her  Remains:  being  an  Account 
of  the  Excaratioiis  and  Researches  on  the  Site  of  the  PhoeniciaTi  Metropo- 
lis in  Africa  and  other  Adjacent  Places.  By  Dr.  N.  .Dati0.  .IUuS: 
tmted.  .8ro,Cloth,t4  00;  Half  Calf,  ^6  25.  ; 

BULWER'S  LIFE  AND  LfiTPERS.  Life,  Letters,  and  Literary  Re- 
mains of  Edward  BulWer^'  Lord  Lytton.  By  his  Son,  the  Earl  of  Ltt- 
TOM  (** Owen  Meredith").    Volume  L    Illustrated.    12roo,  Cloth,  ^2  75. 

BULWER*S  HORACE.    The  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace.    A  Metrical 
*    Translation  into  English.    With  Introduction  and  Commentaries.    With 

Latin  Text  from  the  Editions  of  OrsUi,  Madeane,  and  Yon^s.     12mo, 

Cloth,  $l7o. 

BULWEirS  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS.  Miseellaneoiis  Prose  Works 
of  Edward  Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton.   In  Two  Volumes,   ISnaoy  CToth,  #8  50. 

BATON'S  CIVIL  SERVICE.  CiVil  Service  in  Great  Britain.  A  History 
of  Abuses  and  Reform*,  and  their  Bearing  upon  Amerkafi  Politics.  By 
DottVAV  B.  Eatov.    8to,  Cblh,  $2  50. 
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TUOLLOPirs  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  An  Autobiography.  By  AvfUoirt 
Taollope.    WiUi  a  Portniic.     12mo»  Clotli,  $1  25. 

TROLLOPE'S  CICERO.  Life  of  Cicero.  By  Akthony  Tbollopk.  2 
vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $8  00. 

PERRY'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  English  Literatnre  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.    By  Thomas  Seroeakt  Ferbt.    12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

PERRYVS  HISTORY  OP  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  A  History 
of  the  English  Church,  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Si- 
lencing of  Conrocation.  By  G.  G.  Pkkrt,  M.  A*  With  a  Sketch  of  the 
History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  by  J. 
A.  Spencku,  S.T.D.     Crown  8to,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

ABBOrrS  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  The 
Franch  Revolution  of  1789,  as  Viewed  in  the  Ligfit  of  Republican  In- 
Btitutions.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00; 
Sheep,  f5  50;  Holf  Calf,  $7  25. 

ABBOTrS  NAPOLEON,  The  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  By 
John  S.  C.  Abbott.  Maps,  lUustrntions,  and  Portraits.  2  vols.,  8vo, 
Cloth,  $10  00;  Sheep,  $11  00;  Half  Calf,  $14  50. 

ABBOTTS  NAPOLEON  AT  ST.  HELENA.  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena ; 
or,  Anecdotes  and  Conversations  of  the  Emperor  daring  the  Years  of  hia 
Captivity.  Collected  from  the  Memorials  of  Las  Caaas,  O'Meara,  Mon- 
tholon,  Antommarchi,  and  others.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  lUnstrated. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00 ;  Sheep,  $5  50 ;  Half  Calf,  $7  25. 

ABBOTT'S  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  The  History  of  Frederick  the 
Second,  called  Frederick  the  Great.  By  John  8.  C.  Abbott.  Blostra- 
ted.    8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00;  Half  Culf,  $7  25, 

MCCARTHY'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  A  History  of  Our  Own 
Times,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victorui  to  the  General  Election  of 
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